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PREFACE. 


No event ever proved ſo intereſting, to a in 3 
and to the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as the diſcovery 
of the new world, and the paſſage to India by the cape of 
Good Hope: it at once gave riſe to a revolution in the com- 
merce and in the power of nations, as well as in the manners, 
induſtry and government of almoſt the whole world, At this 
period new connections were formed by the inhabitants of the 
moſt diſtant regions, for the ſupply of wants they had never 
before experienced. The productions of climates ſituated under 
the equator were conſumed in countries bordering on the pole ; 
the induſtry of the north was tranſplanted to the ſouth ;, and „ 
the inhabitants of the weſt were clothed with the manufaQtures 
of the eaſt ; in ſhort, a general intercourſe of opinions, __ 
and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and remedies, virtues and vices, were 
eſtabliſhed amongſt men. ws, hy 


q 


In Europe, in particular, every yang 
t 


conſequence of its commerce and . 
can continent; but the changes which took place prior to the 
late revolution, (which eſtabliſhed the liberties of the United 
States, and transformed the dependent colonies of Britain into 
an independent commonwealth, or rather. a ſociety of com- 
monwealth?) only ſerved to increaſe the miſery bf mankind,” 
adding to the power of deſpotiſm, and rivetting faſter the 
ſhackles of oppreſſion ; the commerce of Spain, in particular, 
vith the new world, has been . 
13 | A2 mur- 


„„ „ 


awd and oppreſſion ; a ſyſtem that has ſpread defolation and 
diſtreſs not only in America, but in Europe and Africa. She 
has, however, benefitted but little by it, for her ſtrength, com- 
merce and induſtry, have evidently. declined in proportion ta 
the influx of the gold of the new continent. With Great- 
Britain, for a conſiderable period, things appeared ſomewhat 
different; till the epoch of the revolution her commerce with 
America increaſed her national Nrength, and added to her own 
induſtry and wealth, while it deſolated and ravaged the coaſt 
of Africa. | | of 
V2 THIS. PF 

9 4 heidi . the ebenes henteing 

on Europe has been of à different kind: the glorious ſtruggle 
which the United States ſuſtained, and the inquiries to vieh 
that event ful period! gave riſe, ad much to raife mankind from 
that ſtate of abje& flavery and degradation, to-which-deſpotifm, 
aided hy ſuperſtition, bad ſank tbem: from that period the rights 
af man hegam to be underſtood, and the principles of civit 
and religious liberty have been canvaſſedt with a freedom before 
unknown, and their influence has extended itſelf from the pa- 
lace to the cottage : in ſhort, the revolution in the late Britiſh 
American colonies bids fair ultimately not only to occaſion 
- the, emancipation. of the other European colonies on that con- 
tinent, but to accompliſh eg b n Ge one 

e. governments of Europe. 


9 


We have. already ſean 2 patriot king, aided by A hero A 

fought for the cauſe of freedom under Waſhington, ſtruggling 

: to ſepder his people, free and happy. ; and we have witneſſed'a 
* perjured. deſpot expiating his erimes on the ſcaffold at the eom. 
mand of a people rouſed to à fenſe of their: injuries aud rights, 
by men who. add aſſiſted in eſtabliſhing the liberties of America. 

In reflecting on choſt ſcenes as individuals, we càn only la- 

ment. the want of ſucceſs, which has attended the former, and 
regret che crimes of ambitious: and unprincipled individuals, 

Which. have 2 NT boy" na deſtroyedꝭ the BY 

e111 


rA „ 
et the revolution,” which has attended the Eten The flora” 8 
will, however, ere long paſs away, and returalng peace will | | 
leave the other nations of Europe at Itherty to contemplate 
without prejudice; not only their on fituation, but the re- 
» ſources of France drawn forth into action under the influence 
of an energetic government, founded on the will of the people, 
and adminiſtered at an expenſe far leſs than what the penſioned 
minions of its former corrupt court alone devoured. © When- 
ever that period arrives, and arrive it will, it needs not a ſpirit 
of inſpiration to aſſert, that the other nations of Europe muſt 
fubmit to a thorough reformation, or be content to behold: hand | 
benen agriculture, and popodttion ei,, © 


In the mean ime the United States are 3 by: the 
eonvulſed ſituation of Europe, and inereaſing, in a degree hi- 
therto unparalleled in the hiſtory of nations, in population and 
opulence. Their power, commerce and agriculture, ate ra- 
pidly on the increaſe, and the wiſdom of the federal govern- 3 
ment has hitherto been ſuch as to render the proſpect of a ſet- 8 
tlement under its foftering influence truly inviting td the mer- 5 
chant, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the induſtrious la- 
bourer: nor have theſe alone found the United States advan- 
tageous; the perſecuted in France or England have there 
found an aſylum, where their lives, property and liberty are | 
ſecure ; where they may almoſt ſay, the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and the weary are at reſt, Nor can any donbt be 
entertained, but in a ſhort period the man of ſcience, as well 

as the contemplative and experimental | philoſopher, will find 
the ſhores of Columbia equally propitious to their“ wiſhes, 
Education is ſending forth its Muminating' rays, #nd its in- 
fluence on the riſing enten will aid the Were in all 
their 5 _ ot od "FF Work 
„ent 2 gt eH00 
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The inhabitants of Buse are not inſenſible of 'theſl fa- 

vourable cireumſtances. The charms of civil and religious I 
berg the 0 of an cxtenſive and fertile, but uneulti® 
vated . 
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ited country, of an UF commerce, 3 un- 
encumbered by heavy and impolitic duties and impoſts, have 
already invited numbers to leave its boſom—numbers, which 
the iron hand of perſecution and the awful proſpects of inteſ- 
tine diviſion or abject ſlavery, will continue to increaſe. | 


The attention of Europe in general, and of Great-Britain 
in particular,, being thus drawn to the new world, the Editor, 
at the inſtigation of ſome particular friends, undertook the 
taſk, which he hopes he has in ſome degree accompliſhed in, 
the following volumes, of affording his countrymen an op- 
portunity of becoming better acquainted with its ſettlement 
dy Evropeans—the events that led to the eſtabliſhment and in- 
dependence of the United States—the nature of their govern- 
ment—theis preſent ſituation and advantages, together with 
their future proſpects in commerce, manufactures and agri- 
culture. This formed the principal deſign of the work; but 
be farther wiſhed with this to connect a general view of the 
fGituation of the remaining European poſſeſſions in Ame- 

rica. and the Weſt-India iſlands ; this has been therefore at- 
| tempted, and nearly a volume is dedicated alone to this ſub- 
ject. Connected with the above, one object has been con- 
ſtantly kept in view, namely, to afford the emigrator to Ame- 
rica a ſummary of general information, that may in ſome 
| meaſure ſerve as a directory to him in the choice of a reſidence, 
as well as in his after purſuits. This ſuggeſted the propriety. 
of adopting the plan which Mr. Morſe had laid down in his 
American Geography; and this muſt plead in excuſe for the 
miſcellaneous matter introduced in the third volume, at hs 
cloſe of the hiſtory of the States. 


How far the Editor has ſucceeded in the accompliſhment of 
this object is not for him to determine; he can only ſay, he 
has ſpared no pains, nor neglected any opportunity, which his 
tuation permitted him to embrace to obtain information; and 
he has to expreſs his obligations for the obliging communica». 


Kong. 
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PREFAC E. a vi 
tions of many, whoſe names the peculiarity of his own ſitua- 
tion will not for obvious reaſons permit him to mention, but 
for whoſe friendſhip he Hall ever retain the moſt lively ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and gratitude. - The Editor's thanks are like- 
wiſe particularly due' to ſeveral gentlemen of the ſociety of 
Quakers, for the documents which have enabled him, with 
thorough conviction, to wipe off the odium which Mr, Chal- 
mers, in his Annals, and the authors of the Modern Univerſal 
Hiſtory, followed by Mr. Morſe, had thrown on the eharacter 
of William Penn and the firſt ſettlers of Pennſylvania,® and 
on whoſe authority they were by him inſerted. | 


With reſpe& to the printed FOR which the Editor 
has followed, he has not only borrowed their ideas, but, where 
he had not the vanity to conceive himſelf capable of correQing | 
it, he has adopted their language, ſo that in a long narrative he 
has often no other claim to merit than what ariſes from ſelec- 
tion anda few connecting ſentences: as, however, by this method 
it has often become difficult for an author to know his own, 
the Editor at once begs leave to ſay, he has availed himſelf of 
the labours and abilities of the Abbt Raynal, Franklin, Robert- 
ſon, Clavigero, Tefferſon, Belknap, Adams, Catecſby, Buffon, 
Gordon, _Ramſey, Bartram, Cox, Ruſh, Mitchel, Cutler, Imlay, 
Filſon, Barlow, Briſſot, Morſe, Edwards, and a number of 
others of leſs import, together with the tranſactions of the 


Engliſh and American philoſophical ſocieties, American Mu- } 
ſeum, &c. 


* The Editor has particularly to requeſt, that thoſe who have taken 
this Work in Numbers, will, in juſtice to himſelf, as well as to the cha · 
rater of William Penn, deſtroy the half-ſheet, ſignature P p vol. ii. 
page 289 to 296 incluſive, and ſubſtitute the half-ſheet of the ſame ſigna- 
ture, given in the laſt Number, in its ſtead—the ſame is requeſted re- 
ſpecting the Conſtitution of Pennſylyania and the other cancels marked. 
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„The Editor bas now. aste a 
eim. It uns impoſſble, in ſelecting from fuch a Variety of 


authors) to ſecure uniformity of language without immenſe 
trouble; and from his ſuuation, which rendered an eaſy commu... 


wication with / the Printer not only often difficult, but in many 
caſes impraQicable, ſeveral typographical errors will, no doubt, 
occur to the reader, as well as ſome others of a literary kind, 

As theſe, however, do not affect facts, he has not added an 
errata, but left the whole to the candour and. good ſenſe of 
the reader, to whom he wiſhes, with ſincerity, as much pleas 
ſure in the peruſal, as himſelf has experienced) k in collecting 
= arranging the * | ; 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


| a a ö * 
a that the ancients had ſome imperfe& notion 
of a new world; and ſeveral ancient authors are quoted in confirmation 


of this opinion. In a book aſcribed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, we are 
told that the Carthaginians diſcovered an iſland far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, large, fertile, and finely watered with. navigable rivers, but 
uninhabited. This iſland was diſtant a few days ſailing from the Con- 
tinent ; its beauty induced the diſcoverers to ſettle there ; but the policy 
of Carthage diſlodged the colony, and laid a tri prohibition on all he 
ſubjects of the ſtate not to attempt any future eſtabliſpment. This c- 
count is alſo confirmed by an hiſtorian of no mean credit, who relates, 
that the Tyrians would have ſettled a colony on the new-diſcovered 
iſland, but were oppoſed by the Carthaginians for'ſtate-reaſons. Seneca, 
and other authors are alſo quoted in ſupport of this belief. But however 
this may be, nobody ever believed the exiſtence of this continent ſa | 
firmly as to go in queſt of it; at leaſt, there are no accounts well ſup» 
ported that America received any part of its firſt inhabitants from 
Europe prior to the 15th century. The Welſh fondly imagine that 
their country contributed, in 1190, to people the New World, by the 
adventure of Madoc, ſon of Owen Gwynedd, who, on the death of his 
father, ſailed there, and colonized part of the country. All that is ad- 
vanced in proof is, a quotation from one of the Britiſh Poets, which 
proves no more than that he had' diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſea and land. 


It is pretended that he made two voyages; that failing Welt, he left : : 


Ireland fo far to the North, that he came to a land unknown; where he 
ſaw many ftrange things ; that he returned home, and, making a report 


of the fruitfulneſs of the new-diſcovered country, prevailed on numbers - / 


of the Welſh of each ſex to accompany him on a ſecond voyage, from 
which he never returned. Then ee 
ſereral Welſh words, ſuch as gr,, © to hearken or liften;” the iſle 
of Crraſ, or © welcome; Cape Breton, from the name of Britain :; 
Zpnadior, or, © the white water , and pen uin, or, * the bird with 
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4 White bead; ” are to be found in the American language. But 
Akeneſ⸗ of ſound in a felv words will not be deemed ſufficient to eſ- 
- rabliſh the fact; eſpecially if the meaning has been evidently. per- 
verted: for example, the whole penguin tribe have unfortunately not 
only black heads, but are not inhabitants of che Northern hemiſphere ; 
the name was alſo beſtowed on them by the Dutch, a pinguedine, from 
their exceſſive fatneſs: but the inventor of this, thinking to do honour 
to his country, inconſiderately caught at a word of European origin, and 
unheard of in the New World. It may be added, that the Welſh were 
never 4 naval people; that the age in which Madoc lived was peculiarly 
ignorant in navigation; and the 2 <a . 
muſt have been a mere coaſting voyage v. 

The Norwegians put in for a ſhare of the glory, on grounds rather 
better than the Welſh. By their ſettlements in Iceland and in Green- 


land, they had arrived within ſo ſmall a diſtance of the New World, 


that there is at leaft a poſſibility of its hawng been touched at by a 
people ſo verſed in maritime affairs, and ſo adventurous, as the ancient 
Normans were. The proofs are much more numerous than thoſe pro- 
duced by the Britiſh Hiſtorians ; for the diſcovery is mentioned in 


_ , fereral of the Iflandic manuſcripts. The period was about the year 


1002, when it was viſited by one Biorn ; and the diſcovery. purſued to 
greater effect by Leif, the ſon of Eric, the diſcoverer of Greenland, It 
does not appear that they reached farther than Labrador; on which 
coaſt they met with the Eſquimaux, on whom they beſtowed the name of 
S8hrel:mpues, or dwarſiſn people, from their ſmall ſtature, They were 
armed with bows and arrows, and had leathern canoes, ſuch as they 
have at prefent. All this is probable ; nor ſhould the tale of the Ger. 
man, called Tackil, one of the crew, invalidate the account. He was 
one day miſſing; but ſoon returned, leaping and ſinging with all the 
extravagant marks of joy a box wivant could ſhow, on diſcovering the 
' Inebriating fruit of his country, the grape: Torfæus even ſays, that he 
teturned in a ſtate of intoxication. To convince his commander, he 
brought ſeveral bunches, who from that circumſtance named that 
* country. Finland. It is not to be denied, that North America pro- 
— Sos the ron vine; but it is found in fac lower latitudes than our ad- 
_ * 

* alot, however, wiſhes to examine this curious a ain <a. he 
vill meet with all that can be ſaid upon the ſubjeR, in WII LIAN Enquiry into the 
- truth of the tradition, concerning the Diſcovery of Ameries by Prince Made - TW 
W N Ihe + 3d Edit. 1 
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ts Me cov 
was comprehended in a very ſmall ſpace. There appears no reaſoh to 
doubt of the diſcovery; but as the land was never colonized, nor 
any advantages made of it, it may fairly be conjectured, that they 
reached no farther than the barren country of Labrador. In ſhort, it 
pt agutphre apes 3 OTE Ve 1 
America *, 

Towards the eloſe of the [rata ee be of Europe was 8 
ſcarcely extended beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. The mari- 
ner's compaſs had been invented and in common uſe for more than a 
century ; yet with the help of this ſure guide, prompted bythe moſt = 
ardent ſpirit of diſcovery, and encouraged by the patronage of princes, 
the mariners of thoſe days rarely ventured from the fight of land. 
They acquired great applauſe by ſailing along the coaſt of Africa and 
diſcovering ſome of the neighbouring iflands; and after puſhing their 
reſearches with the greateſt induſtry and perſeverance for more than 
half a century, the Portugueſe, who were the moſt fortunate and en- 
terpriſing, extended their diſcoveries Southward no farther than 8 
equator. 
| . of thn Reb; hail ho friwbohininns Sh. 
into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean; and it 
had now become the object of the Portugueſe to find a paſſage to India, 

* by failing round the Southern extremity of Africa and then taking an 
- 26, Jay This great object engaged the general attention of 
mankind, and drew into the Portugueſe ſervice adventurers , from every 
maritime nation in Europe, Every year added to their 8 
navigation, and ſeemed to promiſe a teward to their induſtry. The 
proſpect, however, of arriving at the Indies was extremely diſtant; 
fifty years perſeverance in the ſame track, had brought them only ta the 
equator, and it was propable that as many more would elapſe beſore they 
could acgompliſh their purpoſe, had not Col uus vs, by an uncommon 1 
exertion of genius, formed a deſign no leſs aſtoniſhing to the #7 5 "= i 
© which he lived, than beneficial to poſterity. - : I 
Among the foreigners whom the fame of the diſcoveries made by the 
| Portugueſe bad allured into their ſervice; was Chriſtopher Colon or 
Columbus, a fubject of the republic of Genoa. | Neither the time-no#- 


® In the 2d Vol. of the TranſaQions of the Philoſophical Joclety at Philadelplita, 
Mr. Or ro, in a Memoir on' the Diſcovery of America, erenuobſly contends, 'that one | 
Bznzx, a German, diſcovered the American Continent prior to its bging diſcovered by | ö 
Columbus. „% Guts dP POS 17" TS 
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4 DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
place of his birth are known with certainty"; but he was deſcended of 
an honourable family, though. reduced to indigence by various mis- 
fortunes. His anceſtors having betaken themſelves for ſubſiſtence to a 
ſea · faring life, Columbus diſcovered, in his early youth, the peculiar 
character and talents which mark out a man for that profeſſion. His 
parents, inſtead of thwarting this original propenſity af his mind, ſeem to 
have encouraged and confirmed it, by the education which they gave 
him. After acquiring ſome knowledge of the Latin tongue, the only 
language in which ſcience was taught at that time, he was inſtructed in 
geometry, coſmography, aſtronomy, and the art of drawing. To theſe 
he applied with ſuch ardour and predilection, on account of their con- 
nection with navigation, his favourite object, that he advanced with 
rapid proficiency in the ſtudy of them. Thus qualified, in the year 
2461, he went to ſea at the age of fourteen, and began his career on 
that element which conducted him to ſo much glory. His early 
voyages were to thoſe ports in the Mediterranean which his countrymen 
the Genoeſe frequented, This being a ſphere too narrow for his active 
mind, he made an excurſion to the northern ſeas, in 1467, and viſited 
the coaſts of Iceland, to which the Engliſh and other nations had begun 
to reſort on account of its fiſhery. As navigation, in every direftion, 
was now become enterpriſing, he proceeded beyond that iſland, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced ſeveral degrees within the polar 
circle. Having ſatisfied his curioſity by a voyage which tended more to 
enlarge his knowledge of naval affairs, than to improve his fortune, he 
entered into the ſervice of a famous ſea · captain, of his on name and 
family. This man commanded a ſmall ſquadron, fitted out at his own 
expence, and by cruiſing ſometimes againſt the Mahometans, ſome. 
times againſt the Venetians, the rivals of his country in trade, had ac- 
quired both wealth and reputation, With him Columbus continued 
for ſeveral years, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his courage, than for his ex- 
perience as a ſailor. At length, in an obſtinate engagement, off the 
coaſt bf Portugal, with ſome Venetian Caravels, returning richly laden 
from the Low Countries, the veſſel on board which he ſerved took fire, 
together with one of the enemy's ſhips, to which it was faſt grappled. 
In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and preſence of mind did not 
forſake him. He threw himſelf into the ſea, laid hold of a floating oar, 
and by the ſupport of it, and his dexterity in ſwimming, he reached the 
ſhore, though above two leagues diſtant, and , ſaved How 
great undertakings. 

$96 As ſoon as he recovered ſtrength fee as, he repaired to 
| _ W were ſettled, - They ſoon con- 
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ceived ſuch a favourable. opinion of his merit, as well as talents, that 
they warmly ſolicited him to remaia in that kingdom, where his naval 
{kill and experience could not fail of rendering him conſpicuous. To 

every adventurer, animated either with curioſity to viſit new countries, 
or with ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf, the Portugueſe ſervice was at 
that time extremely inviting. Columbus liſtened with a favourable car 
to the advice of his friends, and having gained the eſteem of a Portu- 
gueſe lady, whom he married, fixed his refidence in Liſbon. This alli- 
ance, inſtead of detaching him from a ſea-faring life, contributed to en- 
large the ſphere of his naval knowledge, and to excite a defire of ex» | 
tending it ſtill farther. His wiſe was a daughter of Bartholomew 
Pereſtrello, one of the captains employed by prince Henry in his early 
navigations, and who, under his protection, had diſcovered and planted 
the iſlands of Porto Santo and Madeira, Columbus got poſſeſſion of 
the journals and charts of this experienced navigator, and from them he 
learned the courſe which the Portugueſe had held in making their diſ- 
coveries, as well as the various circumſtances which guided or encouraged 
them in their attempts. The ſtudy of theſe ſoothed and inflamed his 
favourite paſſion ; and while he contemplated the maps, and read the 
deſcriptions of the new countries which Pereſtrello had ſcen, his im- 
patience to viſit them became irreſiſtible, In order to indulge it, he 
made a voyage to Madeira, and continued during ſeveral yes to trade 
with that iſland, with the Canaries, the Azores, the ſettlements in 
Guinea, and all the other places which the 27 2 had diſcovered on 
the continent of Africa. 

By the experienoe which Columbus e during ſuch a variety of 
voyages, to almoſt every part of the globe with which, at that time, any 
intercourſe was carried on by fea, he was now become one of the moſt 
fcilful navigators in Europe, But, not ſatisfied with that praiſe, his 
ambition aimed at ſomething more. The ſucceſsful p of the 
Portugueſe navigators had awakened a ſpirit of curioſity emulation, 
which ſex every man of ſcience upon examining all the circumſtances 
that led to the diſcoveries which they had made, or that afforded a proſ- 

of ſucceeding in any new and bolder undertaking. The mind of 
umbus, naturally inquiſitive, capable of deep reflection, and turned 
to ſpeculations of this kind, was ſo often employed i in revolving the 
principles upon which the Portugueſe had founded their ſchemes of diſ- 
covery, and the mode in which they had carried them on, that he gradu- 
ally began to form an idea of improving upon their plan, and of ac- 
compliſhing diſcoveries which hitherto they had attempted in van. 
To find out a paſſage by ſea to the Eaſt Indies, was the great object in 
view at that period, From the time that the Portugueſe doubled Cape de 
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Verd, this was the point at which they ai med in all their navigations, 
and, in compariſon with it, all their diſcoveries in Africa appeared in- 
conſiderable, The fertility and riches of India had been known for 
= - many ages; its ſpices and other valuable commodities were in high re- 
4 queſt throughout Europe, and the vaſt wealth of the Venetians ariſing 
7 from their having engroſſed this trade, had raiſed the envy of all nations. 
Bat how intent ſoe ver the Portugueſe were upon diſcovering a new route 
to thoſe deſirable regions, they ſearched for it only by ſteering towards 
the ſouth, in hopes of arriving at India, by turning to the eaſt, after 
tdey had failed round the farther extremity of Africa. This courſe was 
fil] unknown, and, even if diſcovered, was of ſuch immenſe length, that 
a voyage from Europe to India muſt have appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking extremely arduous, and of very uncertain iſſue. More 
than half a century had beenemployed in advancing from Cape Non to 
the equator ; a much longer ſpace of time might elapſe before the more 
extenſive navigation from that to India could be accompliſhed. Theſe, 
reflections upon the uncertainty, the danger and tediouſneſs of the courſe 
which the Portugueſe were purſuing, naturally led Columbus to confider 
whether a ſhorter and more direct paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies might not 
be found out. After revolving long and ſeriouſly every circumſtance 
ſuggeſted by his ſuperior knowledge in the theory as well as practice of 
navigation, after comparing attentively the obſeryations of modern pilots 
with the hints and conjectures of ancient authors, he at laſt concluded, 
that by failing directly towards the weſt, acroſs the Atlantic ocean, new 
countries, which probably formed a part of the great continent of India, 
muſt.infallibly be diſcovered, 
Principles and arguments of various kinds, and derived from different 
ſources, induced him to adopt this opinion, ſeemingly as chimerical as 
it was new and extraordinary. The ſpherical figure of tho earth was 
known, and its magnitude aſcertained with ſome degree of accuracy. 
From this it was evident, that the continents of Furope, Aſia, and 
Africa, as far as they were known at that time, formed but a ſmall por. 
tion of the terraqueous globe. It was ſuitable to our ideas concerning 
the wiſdom and beneſicence of the Author of Nature, to believe that the 
vaſt ſpace, ſtill unexplored, was not covered entirely by a waſte unproſit- 
able ocean, but occupied by countries fit for the habitation of man. It 
appeared likewiſe extremely probable, that the continent, on. this fide of 
the globe, was balanced by a porportional quantity of land in the other 
hemiſphere. Theſe: concluſions concerning the, exiſtence of another 
continent, drawn from the figure and ſtructure of the globe, were con. 
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Portugueſe pilot, having ſtretched farther to the weſt than was uſual at 
that time, took up a piece of timber artificially carved, floating upon the 
ſea; and as it was driven towards him by a weſterly wind, he concluded 
that it came from ſome unknown land, fituated in that quarter. Colum - 
bus's brother-in-law had found, to the weſt of the Madeira iſles, a piece 
of timber faſhioned in the ſame manner, and brought by the ſame wind ; 
and had ſeen likewiſe canes of an enormons ſize floating upon the waves, 
which reſembled thoſe deſcribed by Ptolemy, as productions peculiar 
to the Eaſt Indies. After a courſe of weſterly winds, trees, ton up 
by the roots, were often driven upon the coaſts of the Azores, and at 
one time the dead bodies of two men, with fingular features, reſembl- 
ing neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of Africa, were caſt aſhore 
there. 

As the force of this united evidence, ariſing from theoreticabprinci- 
ples and practical obſervations, led Columbus to expect the diſcovery of 
new countries in the Weſtern Ocean, other reaſons induced him to be- 
lieve that theſe muſt be connected with the continent of India. Though 
the ancients had hardly ever penetrated into India farther than the banks 
of the Ganges, yet ſome Greek - authors had ventured to deſcribe the 
provinces beyond that river. As men are prone, and at liberty, to mag- 
nify what is re or unknown, they repreſented them as regions of an 
immenſe ext Ctefias affirmed that India was as large as all the reſt 
of Aſia. Oneficritus, whom Pliny the naturaliſt follows, contended 
that it was equal to a third part of the inhabitable earth. Nearchus 
aſſerted, that it would take four months to march in a ftraight line from 
one extremity of India to the other. The journal of Marco Polo, who 
had proceeded towards the Eaſt far beyond the limits to which any Eu- 
ropean had eyer advanced, ſeemed to confirm theſe exaggerated accounts 
of the ancients, By his magnificent deſcriptions of the kingdoms of 
Cathay and Cipange, and of many other countries, the names of which 
were unknown in Europe, India appeared to be region of vaſt extent, 
From theſe accounts, which, however defective, were the moſt accurate 
that the people of Europe had received at that period, with reſpect ta 
the remote parts of the Eaft, Columbus drew a juft concluſion. He 
contended, that, in proportion as the continent of Tndia ſtretched out 
towards the Eaſt, it muſt, in conſequence of the ſpherical figure of the 
earth, approach nearer to the iſlands which had lately been diſcovered 
to the weſt of Africa ; that the diſtance from the one to the other was 
probably not very conſiderable ; and that the moſt direct, as well az 
ſhorteſt courſe, to the remote regions of the Eaſt, was to be found by 
ſailing due weſt, This notion concerning the vicinity of India to the 
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weſtern parts of our continent, was countenanced by ſome eminent 
writers among the ancients, the ſanction of whoſe authority was neceſ . 
ſary, in that age, to procure a favourable reception to any tenet. Arif: 
totle thought it probable that the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar, were not far removed from the Eaſt Indies, and that there 
might be a communication by ſea between them. Seneca, in terms ill 
more explicit, affirms, that, with a fair wind, one might ſail from Spain 
to India in a few days. The famous Atlantic iſland deſcribed by Plato, 
and ſuppoſed by many to be a real country, beyond which an unknown 
continent was fituated, is repreſented by him as lying at no great diſ- 
tance from Spain. After weighing all theſe particulars, Columbus, in 
whoſe character the modeſty and diffidence of true genius was united 
with the ardent enthuſiaſm of a projector, did not reſt with ſuch abſo- 
lute aſſurance either upon his own arguments, or upon the authority of 
the ancients, as not to conſult ſuch of his contemporaries as were capable 
of comprehending the nature of the evidence which he produced in ſup- 
port of his opinion, As early as the year one thouſand four hundred 
and ſeventy-four, he communicated his ideas concerning the probability 
of diſcovering new countries, by ſailing weſtwards, to Paul, a phy- 
ſician of Florence, eminent for his knowledge of coſmography, and 
who, from the learning as well as candour which he diſcovers in his 
reply, appears to have been well intitled to the confidence which Co- 
lumbus placed in him. He warmly approved of the plan, ſuggeſted 
ſeveral facts in confirmation of it, and encouraged Columbus to perſe- 
vere in an undertaking ſo laudable, and which muſt redound ſo m_ 
to the honour of his country, and the benefit of Europe. 
. Toa mind lefs capable of forming and of executing great 445 
than that of Columbus, all thoſe reaſonings, and obſervations, and au- 
thorities, would have ſerved only as the foundation of ſome plauſible 
and fruitleſs theory, which might have furniſhed matter for ingenious 
diſcourſe, or fanciful conjecture. But with his ſanguine and enterpriſing 
temper, ſpeculation led directly to action. Fully ſatisfied himſelf with 
reſpect to the truth of his ſyſtem, he was impatient to bring it to the teſt 
of experiment, and to ſet out upon a voyage of diſcoyery. The firſt 
ſtep towards this was to ſecure the patronage of ſome of the conſiderable 
powers in Europe, capable of undertaking ſuch an enterpriſe. As long 
abſence had nat extinguiſhed the affection which he bore to his native 
country, he wiſhed that it ſhould reap the fruits of his labours and in- 
vention. With this view, he laid his ſcheme before the ſenate of Ge- 
noa, and making his country the firſt tender of his ſervice, offered to 
- fail under the banners of the republic, in queſt of the new regions which 
| he 
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de expefied to diſcover. But Columbus had refided for fo many years 

in foreign parts, that his countrymen were unacquainted with his abi- 
Ities and character; and, though a maritime people, were fo little ac- 
cuſtomed to diſtant voyages, that they could form no juſt idea of the. 
principles on which he founded his hopes of ſucceſs. They ineonſider- 
ately rejected his propofal, as the dream of a chimerical projector, and 
0 nn 


eient ſplendour. | nen TAS." 
Having performed what was due- to his country, —— 
little diſcouraged by the repulſe which he had received, that, of 
. relinquiſhing his undertaking, he purſued it with freſh ardour. He. 
| made his next overture to John II. king of Portugal, in whoſe i 
nions he had been long eſtabliſned, and whom he conſidered, on 
account, as having the ſecond elaim to his ſervice. Here every cireum- 
' ance ſeemed to promiſe him a more favourable reception. He applied 
to a monarch of an enterpriſing genius, no incompetent judge in naval 
affairs, and proud of patroniſing every attempt to diſcover new countries. . 
His ſubjects were the moſt experienced navigators in Europe, and the 
leaſt apt to be intimidated either by the novelty or boldneſs of any ma- 
ritime expedition. In Portugal, the proſeſſional fcill of Columbus, as 
well as his perſonal good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as 
the former rendered it probable that his ſcheme was not altogether 'vi- 
Gonary, the latter exempted him from the fuſpicion of any ſiniſter in- 
tention in propoſing it. Accordingly, the king liſtened to him in the 
moſt gracious manner, and referred the conſideration of his plan to 
Diego Ortiz, biſhop of Ceuta, and two Jewiſh phyficians, eminent cof- 
mographers, whom he was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this 


kind. As in Genoa, ignorance had oppoſed and diſappointed Colum- *© 


bus; in Liſbon, he had to combat with prejudice, an enemy no leſs ſor- 
midable. The perſons, according to whoſe deciſion his ſcheme was to 
be adopted or rejected, had heen the chief directors of the Bortugueſe 
navigations, and had adviſed to ſearch for a.paſſage to India, by ſteer- 
ing a courſe directly oppoſite to that which Columbus recommended as - 
ſhorter and more certain. They: could not, therefore, approve of his 
propoſal, without ſubmitting to the double mortification, of condemns - 
ning their own, theory, and of acknowledging his ſuperior ſagacity. 
After teaſing: him with captious queſtions, and ſtarting innumerable ob- 
Jeftions, with a view of betraying him into ſuch.a particular explana- 
tion of his ſyſtem, as might draw'from him a full difcovery of its he- 


ture, they deferred. paſſing a final judgement, with reſpeR to it. In the 5 
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which he expected from the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, adviſing the king ta 
diſpatch a veſſel, ſecretly, in order to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, 
by following exactly the courſe which Columbus ſeemed. to point out. 
John, forgetting on this occaſion the ſentiments becoming a monarch, 


- meanly adopted this perfidious counſel. But the pilot, choſen. to exe - 


cute Columbus's plan, had neither the genius, nor the fortitude of its 
author. Contrary winds aroſe, no fight of approaching land appeared, 
his courage failed, and he returned to Liſbon, — re 
equally extravagant and dangerous. 

Upon diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, Columbus felt we 
indignation natural to an ingenuous mind, and in the warmth of his re- 
ſentment determined to break off all intercourſe with a nation eapable 
of ſach- flagrant treachery. He inſtantly quitted the kingdom, and 


landed in Spain towards the cloſe of the year one thouſand four hundred 


and eightyrſour. As he was now at liberty to court the protection af 
any patron, whom he could engage to approve of his plan, and to carty 
it into exesution, he reſolved to propoſe it in perſon ta Ferdinand and 
Tfabella, who at that time governed the united kingdoms of Caſtile aud 
Arragon, But as he had already experienced the uncertain iſſue of appli 
cations to kings and miniſters, he took the precaution of ſending into 
England his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had fully communicated 
his ideas, in order that he might negociate, at the fame time, with 
Henry VII. who was reputed one of the moſt auen as nr. 
lent princes in Europe. t 
It was not without reaſon that Columbus entertained Sd and Ges | 


with reſpe& to the reception of his propoſals in the Spaniſh court, 
Spain was, at that juncture, engaged in a dangerous war with Granada, 


the laſt of the Mooriſh kingdoms in that country. The wary and ſuſ- 
 picious temper of Ferdinand was not formed to reliſh bold or uncommon | 


deſigns. Liabella, though more generous and enterpriſing, was under 
the influence of her huſband in all her actions. The Spaniards had 
hitherto made no efforts to extend navigation beyond its ancient limits, 
and had beheld the amazing progreſs of diſcovery among their neigh- 
baurs the Portugueſe, without one attempt to imitate or to rival them, 
The war with the Inſidels afforded an ample field to the national activity 


and love of glory. Under circumſtances ſo unfavourable, it was impol. 


fible-for Columbus to make rapid progreſs with a nation, naturally flow, y; 
and dilatory in forming all its reſolutions. His charaQer, however, was” * 


admirably adapted to that of the people, whoſe confidence and protee- 


tion he ſolicited;” He was grave, though courteous in his deportment; 
circumſpett in his words and actions; irreproachable in his morals; and 
8 7 
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exemplary in his attention to all the duties and functions of religion. 


By qualities ſo reſpectable, he not only gained many private friends, 
but acquired ſuch general eſteem, that, notwithſtanding the plainneſs of 


his appearance, ſuitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, he was not 


confidered as a mere adventurer, to whom indigence had ſuggeſted a, vi. 


ſionary project, but was received as a perſon to whoſe propoſitions ſerious " 


attention was due. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, 2 fully 3 by their operations 
againft the Moots, paid ſo much regard to Columbus, as to remit. the 
conſideration of his plan to the queen's confeſſor, Ferdinand de Tala- 
vera. He conſulted ſuch of his countrymen as were ſuppoſed beſt qua- 


lified to decide with reſpe& to a ſubject of this kind. But tri ſcience 
had, hitherto, made ſo little progreſs in Spain, that the pretended phi» - 


loſophers, ſelected to judge in a matter of ſuch moment, did not com- 
prehend the firſt principles upon which Columbus founded his conjec- 
tures and hopes. Some of them, from miſtaken notions concerning the 
dimenſions of the globe, gontended that a voyage to thoſe . remote parts 
of the eaſt, which Columbus expected to diſcover, could not be per- 
formed in leſs than three years. Others concluded, that cither he would 
find the ocean to be of infinite extent, according to the opinion of ſome 
ancient philoſophers ; or, if he ſhould perſiſt in ſteering towards the 
weſt beyond a certain point, that the convex figure of the globe would 
prevent his return, and that he muſt inevitably periſh, in the vain at- 
tempt to open a communication between the two oppoſite hemiſpheres, 
which nature had for ever disjoined. Even without deigning to enter 
into any particular diſcuſſion, many rejected the ſcheme in general, upon 
the credit of a maxim, under which the ignorant and unenterpriſing 
ſhelter themſelves in every age, © That it is preſumptuous in any per- 
ſon, to ſuppoſe that he alone poſſeſſes knowledge ſuperior: to all the reſt 
of mankind united,” They maintained, that if there were really any 
{ch countries as Columbus pretended, they could not have remained ſo 
long concealed, nor would the wiſdom and ſagacity of former ages have 
left the glory of this invention to an obſcure Genoeſe pilot. 

It required all Columbus s patience and ade ronagoaions with i men 
capable of adyancing ſuch ſtrange propoſitions. He had to contend not 
only with the obſtinacy of ignorance, but with what is ſtill more intrac- 
table, the pride of falſe knowledge. After innumerable conferences, 
and waſting five years in fruitleſs endeavours to inform and to ſatisfy 
judges ſo little capable of deciding with propriety, Talavera, at laſt, 
made ſuch an unfavourable report to Ferdinand and Iſabella, as induced 

them/to acquaint Columbus, that until the wur with the Moors ſhould be 
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brought to a period, it would be imprudent to engage in any new and 


expenſive enterpriſe. 


Whatever care was taken to ſoften the harſhneſs of this 3 


Odlumbus conſidered it as a final rejection of his propoſals. But hap- 


pily for mankind, the ſuperiority of genius, which is capable of forming 
great and uncommon deſigns, is uſually accompanied with an ardent en- 
thuſiaſm, which can neither be cooled by delays, nor damped by diſap- 

intment. Columbus was of this ſanguine temper. Though he felt 
deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired immediately from 
a court, where he had been amuſed ſo long with vain expectations, his 


confidence in the juſtneſs of his own ſyſtem did not diminiſh, and his 


impatience to demonſtrate the truth of it by an actual experiment became 


greater than eyer. Having courted the protection of ſovereign ſtates 
without ſucceſs, he applied, next, to perſons of inferior rank, and ad- 


dreſſed Tucceſively the dukes of Medina Sidonia, and Medina Celi, who, 


5 though ſubjects, were poſſeſſed of power and opulence more than equal 


to the enterpriſe which he projected. His negociations with them proved 
as fruitleſs, as thoſe in which he had been hitherto engaged; for theſe 


. noblemen were either as little convinced by Columbus's arguments as 


their ſuperiors, or they were afraid of alarming the jealouſy, and of- 
fending the pride of r roms + ih; countongnean ga ſcheme which he 
had rejected. 

Amid the painful ſenſations occaſioned by ſuch a ſucceſſion of diſap- 
pointments, Columbus had to ſuſtain the additional diſtreſe, of having 
received no accounts from his brother, whom he had ſent to the court of 
England. In his voyage to that country, Bartholomew had been ſo un- 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, who having ſtripped him of 


every thing, detained him a priſoner for ſeveral ants At length, he 


made his eſcape, and arrived in London, but in ſuch extreme indigence, 
that he was obliged to employ himſelf, during a conſiderable time, in 


drawing and ſelling maps, in order to pick up as much money as would 
purchaſe a decent dteſs, in which he might venture to appear at court: 


He then laid before the king the propoſals, with which he had been en- 
truſted by his brother, and, notwithſtanding Henry's exceſſive caution 
and parſimony, which tendeted him averſe to new or expenſive under- 
takings, he received Columbus's overtures, with more approbation, chan 


any monarch to whom they had hitherto been preſented. 


Meamwhile, Columbus being unacquainted with his brother 3 fate, 


and having now no proſpect of encouragement in Spain, reſolved to viſit 


the court of England in perſon, in kopes of meeting with a more fa- 
rourable gs there, He had 1 made preparations for this 


purpoſe, 
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and taken meaſures for the diſpoſal of his children during his 
abſence, when Juan Perez, the. guardian of the monaſtery of Rabida, | 
near Palos, in which they had been educated, earneſtly ſolicited him to 
defer his journey for a ſhort time. Perez. was à man of conſiderable % 
learning, and of ſome credit with Queen Iſabella, to whom he was | 
known perſonally. He, was warmly. attached to Columbus, with whoſs 
abilities as well as integrity he had many opportunities of being ac» 
quainted. Prompted by curiofity, or by friendſhip, he entered upon an 
accurate examination of his ſyſtem, in conjunction with [a phyſician 
ſettled in the neighbourhood, who was, a conſiderable proficient in ma- 
thematical knowledge. This inveſtigation ſatisfied them ſo thoroughly, 
with reſpect to the ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus founded - 
his opinion, and the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which | 
he propoſed, that Perez, in order to prevent his country from 
deprived of the glory and benefit, which muſt accrue to the patrons of 
ſuch a grand enterpriſe, ventured to write to Iſabella, conjuring her 0 
conſider the matter anew, with the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the repreſentations of a perſon whom ſhe reſpected, Iſabella 
deſired Perez to repair immediately to the village of Santa Fe, in which, 
on account of the ſiege of Granada, the court reſided at that time, that 
ſhe might confer with him upon this important ſubject. The firſt effect 
of their interview was a gracious invitation of Columbus back to court, 
accompanied with the preſent of a ſmall ſum to equip him for the jour - 
ney. As there was now a certain proſpect, that the war with the Moors 
would ſpeedily be brought to an happy iſſue by the reduction of Gra» 
nada, which would leave the nation at liberty to engage in new under- 
takings; this, as well as the mark of royal favour, with which Co- 
lumbus had been lately honoured, encouraged his friends to appear with 
greater confidence than formerly in ſupport of his ſcheme. The chief 
of theſe, Alonſo de Quintanilla, comptrollet of the finances in Caſtile, 
and Luis de Santangel, receiver of the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Arragon, 
whoſe meritorious zeal in promoting this great deſign entitles their names 
to an honourable place in hiſtory, introduced Columbus to many Pers 
ſons of high rank, and intereſted them warmly in his behalf. 

But it was not an eaſy matter to inſpire Ferdinand wich en 
ſentiments. He ſtill regarded Columbus 's ptoject as extravagant and 


chimerical ; and in order to render the efforts of his partizans ineffec- 
tual, he had che addreſs'to employ in this new negociation with him, 
ſome of the perſons who had formerly pronounced his ſcheme to be im- 
practicable. To their aſtoniſhment, Columbus appeared before them 
C and inſiſted upon 

the 
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| fitted out, under his command, to atteinpt the difeovery, and demanded 


- the ſame time, he offered to advance the eighth part of the ſum neceſſary 


bella, like an unexpected ray of light, had opened ſuch proſpecis of ſuc- 
' ceſs, as encouraged him to hope that his labours were at an end; but 


the Pyrenees to the frontier: of Portugal. As the flow of ſpirits which 
accompanies ſucceſs elevates the mind, and renders it enterpriſing, Quin- 
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the fame high recompence. He propoſed that a fall Best ſhould ” 


to be appointed hereditary admiral and viceroy of all the ſeas and lands 
which-he ſhould diſcover, and to have the tenth of the profits ariſing 
from them, ſettled irrevocably upon himſelf and his deſcendants. At 


for accompliſhing his deſign, on condition that he ſhould be entitled to 
a proportional ſhare of benefit from the adventure. If the enterpriſe 
ſhould totally miſcarry, he made no ſtipulation for any reward or emo- 
lument whatever. Inſtead of viewing this conduct as the cleareſt evi- 
dence of his full perſuaſion with reſpect to the truth of his own ſyſtoin, 
or being ftruck with that magnanimity which, after ſo many delays and 
repulſes, would ſtoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, the per- 
ſons with whom Columbus treated, began meanly to calculate the ex- 
pence of the expedition, and the value of the reward which he de- 
manded. The expence, moderate as it was, they repreſented to be too 
great for Spain, in the preſent exhauſted ſtate of its finances. They con- 
tended, that the honours and emoluments claimed by Columbus, were 
exorbitant, even if he ſhould perform the utmoſt of what he had pro- 
miſed; and if all his ſanguine hopes ſhould prove illufive, ſuch vaſt con- 
ceſſions to an adventurer would be deemed not only inconſiderate, but 
ridiculous. In this impoſing garb of caution and prudence, their opi- 
nion appeared ſo plauſible, and was ſo warmly ſupported by Ferdinand, 
that Iſabella declined giving any countenance: to Columbus, and ab- 
ruptly broke off the negociation with him which ſhe had begun. 
This was more mottifying to Columbus than all the diſappointments 
which he had hitherto met with. The invitation to court from Iſa- 


now darkneſs and uncertainty returned, and his mind, firm as it was, 
could hardly ſupport the ſhock of ſuch an unforeſeen reverſe. He with- 
drew in deep anguiſh from court, with an intention E _ 
voyage to England, as his laſt reſource. 
About that time Granada ſurrendered, and Ferdinand ah Iſabella; 
in triumphal pomp, took poſſeMon. of a city, the reduction of which 
extirpated a foreign power from the heart of their dominions, and ren- 
dered them maſters of all the provinces, extendiag from the bottom of 


tanilla and Santangel, the vigilant and diſcerning patrons'of Columbus, 
took advantage of this favourable ſituation, in order to make one effort 
| 95 more 
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more in behalf of their friend. They addreſſed themſelves to Iſabella,” 
and, 2 that ſhe, who had always been the 
munificent patroneſs of geherous undertakings, ſhould heſitate ſo long 
to countenance the moſt ſplendid ſcheme that had ever been propoſed to 
any monarch ; they repreſented to her, that Columbus was z man of a. 
ſound underſtanding and virtuous character, well qualified, by his expe- 
rience in navigation, as well as his knowledge of geometry, to fotm juſt / 
ideas with reſpe& to the ſtructure of the globe and the ſituation of its 
yatious regions; that, by —.— riſk his own life and fortune in the 


execution of his ſcheme, he gave the moſt ſatisfying evidence both of his 
integrity and hope of ſucceſs ; that the ſum requifite for equipping ſuch 
an armament as he demanded was inconſiderable, and the advantages 
which might accrue from his undertaking were immenſe ; that he de- 

manded no recompence for his invention and labour, but what was ta 
ariſe from the countries which he ſhould diſcover; that, as it was wore 
thy of her magnanimity to make this noble attempt to extend the ſphere 

of human knowledge, and to open an intercourſe with regions hitherto 

unknown, ſo it would afford the higheſt ſatisfaction to her piety and 

zeal, after re-eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian faith in thoſe provinces of Spain 

from which it had been long baniſhed, to diſcover a new world, ta 
which ſhe might communicate the light and bleſſings of divine truth; 

that if now ſhe did not decide inſtantly, the opportunity would be irre- 

trievably loſt ; that Columbus was on his way to foreign countries, 

where ſome prince, more fortunate or adventurous, would cloſe with 

his propoſals, and Spain would for ever bewail the fatal timidity which 

had excluded her from the glory and {oranges that ſhe had once in her 

power to have enjoyed, 

Theſe forcible arguments, urged by perſons of ſuch guthorjty, and at. 
a juncture ſo well choſen, produced the deſired effect. They diſpelled 
all Iſabella's doubts and fears; ſhe ordered Columbus to be inſtantly 

recalled, declared her reſolution of employing him on his own terms, 
and regretting the low ſtate of her finances, generouſly offered to pledge 

her own jewels, in order al as much 'money as might be needed in 

making preparations for the voyage. Santangel, in a tranſport of gra- 

titude, kiſſed the queen's hand, and in order to ſave her from having 

zecourſe to ſuch a mortifying expedient for procuring money, engaged 
to advance immediately the ſum that was requiſite. 

Columbus had. proceeded ſome leagues on his journey, when the meſ- 
ſenger from Iſabella overtook him. Upon receiving an account of the 

unexpected revolution in his favour, he returned directly to Santo Fe, 

though ſome remainder of diffidence ſtill mingled itſelf with his joy. 
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16 DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
But the cordial reception which he met with from Ifabella, together with 
the near proſpect of ſetting out upon that voyage which had ſo long 
been the object of his thoughts and wiſhes, ſoon effaced the remembrance 
of all that he had ſuffered in Spain, during eight tedious years of ſolici- 
tation and fuſpenfe. The negociation now went forward with facility 
and diſpatch, and a treaty of capitulation with Columbus was figned on 
the ſeventeenth of April, one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, 
The chief articles of it were, 1. Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſovereigns 
- of the ocean, conſtituted Columbus their high admiral in all the ſeas, 
iſlands, and continents which ſhould be diſcovered by his induſtry ; and 
ſtipulated, that he and his heirs for ever ſhould enjoy this office, with 
the ſame powers and prerogatives which belonged to the high admiral of 
Caſtile, within the limits of his juriſdiction. 2. They appointed Co- 
lumbus their viceroy in all the iſlands and continents which he ſhould 
diſcover; but if, for the better adminiſtration of affairs, it ſhould here- 
after be neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſeparate governor in any of thoſe coun- 
tries, they authoriſed Columbus to name three perſons, of whom they 
would chuſe one' for that office; and the dignity of viceroy, with all 
its immunities, was likewiſe to be hereditary in the family of Columbus, 
3. They granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever the tenth of the 
free profits accruing from the ptoductions and commerce of the eountricy 
which he ſhould difcover. 4. They declared, that if any 'controvetſy 
or law-ſuit ſhall ariſe with reſpe& to any mercantile tranſaction in the 
countries which ſhould be diſcovered, it ſhould be determined by the 
ſole authority of Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him, 
5. They permitted Columbus to advance one-eighth part of what ſhould 
be expended in preparing for the expedition, and in carrying on com- 
merce with the countries which he ſhould diſcover, and intitled him, in 
return, to an eighth part of the profit, 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears conjoined with that of Iſabella 
in this tranſaction, his diſtruſt of Columbus was ſtill ſo violent that he 
refuſed to take any part in the enterprife as king of Arragon. As the 
whole expence of the expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Caſtile, Iſabella reſerved for her ſubjects of that kingdom an W 
right to all the benefits which might redound from its ſueceſs. 

As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Iſabella, by her attention and ac- 
tivity in forwarding the preparations for the voyage, endeavoured to 
make ſome reparation to Columbus for the time which he had loſt in 
fruitleſs ſolicitation. By the twelfth of May, all that depended upon 
her was adjuſted ; and Columbus waited on the king and queen, in order 
to peceire their final inſtructions. Every thing reſpecting the deſtination 
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and conduct of the voyage; they committed implicitly to the diſpoſal of 
his prudence. But, that they might avoid giving any juſt cauſe of of- 
fence to the king of Portugal, they ſtrictly enjoiried him not to approach 
near to the Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, or in any of 
the other countries to which the Pottugueſe claimed right as diſcoverers. 
Iſabella had oMered the ſhips, of which Columbus was to take the com- 
mand, to be fitted out in the port of Palos, a ſmall maritime town in the 
province of Andaluſia, As the guardian Juan Perez, to whom Co- 
jumbus has already been ſo much indebted, refided in the neighbour- 
hood of this place, he, by the influence of that good ecclefiaſtic, as well 
as by his own connection with the inhabitants, not only raiſed among 
them what he wanted of the ſum that he was bound by treaty to ad- 
vance, but engaged ſeveral of them to accompany him in the voyage. 
| The chief of theſe aſſociates were three brothers of the name of Pin- 
zon, of conſiderable wealth, and of great experience in naval affairs, 
who were willing to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expedition, 

But, after all the efforts of Iſabella and Columbus, the armament was 
not ſuitable, either to the dignity of the nation by which it was equip- 
ed, or to the importance of the ſervice for which it was deſtined. It 
conliſted of three veſſels, The largeſt, a ſhip of no conſiderable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the 
name of Santa Maria, out of reſpe& for the Bleſſed Virgin, whom he 
honoured with ſingular devotion. Of the ſecond, called the Pinata, 
Martin Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis pilot. The third; 
named the Nigna, was under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. 
Theſe two were light veſſels, hardly ſuperior in burden or force to large 
boats. This ſquadron, if it merits that name, was victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board ninety men, moſtly ſailors, together with a 
few adventurers who followed the fortune of Columbus, and ſome gentle- 
men of Ifabella's court, whom ſhe appointed to accompany him. 
Though the expence of the undertaking was one of the circumſtances 
which chiefly alarmed the court of. Spain, and retarded ſo long the ne- 
gociation with Columbus, the ſum employed in fitting out this ſquadron 
did not exceed four thouſand pounds, 

As the art of ſhip-building in the fifteenth century was extremely 
rude, and the bulk of veſſels was accommodated to the ſhort and eafy 
Yoyages along the coaſt which they were accuſtomed to perform, it is a 
proof of the courage as well as enterptiſing genius of Columbus, that he 
ventured, with a fleet ſo unfit for a diſtant navigation, to explore un- 
known ſeas, where he had no chart to guide him, no knowledge of the 
des and currents, and no experience of the dangers to which he might 

D be 
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puſhed forward the preparations with ſuch ardour, and was ſeconded ſo 


Canary Iſlands, and arrived there, Auguſt 13, 1492, without any occur- 


moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, on the fixth day of September, 


he loſt fight of the Canaries ; and many of the ſailors, dejeed already 


be expoſed. His eagerneſs to accompliſh the great deſign which had & 
long engroſſed his thoughts, made him overlook or diſregard every cir- 
cumſtance that would have intimidated a mind leſs adventurous, He 


effectually by the perſons to whom Iſabella committed the ſuperin- 
tendence of this buſineſs, that every thing was ſoon in readineſs for the 
voyage. But as Columbus was deeply impreſſed with ſentiments of re- 
ligion, he would not ſet out upon an expedition ſo arduous, and of which 
one great object was to extend the knowledge of the Chriſtian faith, 
without imploring publicly the guidance and protection of Heaven, 
With this view, he, together with all the perſons under his command, 
marched in ſolema proceſſion to the monaſtery of Rabida. After con- 
feſling their fins, and obtaining abſolution, they received the holy facra- al 
ment from the hands of the guardian, who joined his prayers to their» ll 
for the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe which he had ſo zealouſly pat ronized. 3 
Next morning, being Friday the third day of Auguſt, in the year one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, Columbus ſet ail, a little before 
fun-riſe, in preſence of a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, who ſent up their 
ſupplications to Heaven for the proſperous iſſue of the voyage, which 
they wiſhed, rather than expected. Columbus ſteered directly for the 


rence that would have deſerved notice on any other occaſion. But, in 
a voyaze of ſuch expeRation and importance, every circumſtance was the | 
object of attention. The rudder of the Pinta broke looſe, the day after þ 
the left the harbour, and that accident alarmed the crew, no leſs ſuper- 
ſtitious than unſkilful, as a certain omen of the unfortunate deſtiny of the 
expedition. Even in the ſhort run to the Canaries, the ſhips were found 
to be ſo crazy and ill appointed, as to be very improper for a navigation 
which was expected to be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted 
them, however, to the beſt of his power, and having ſupplied himſelf 
with freſh proviſions he took his departure from Gomera, one of the 


Here the voyage of diſcovery may properly be ſaid to begin; for 
Columbus holding his courſe due weft, left immediately the uſual track 
of navigation, and ſtretched into unfrequented and unknown ſeas. The 
firſt Cay, as it was very calm, he made but little way ; but on the ſecond, 


and diſmayed, when they contemplated the boldneſs of the undertaking, 
began to beat their breaſts, and to ſhed tears, as if they were never more 
to behold land. Columbus comforted them with aſſurances of ſucceſs, 
aad the proſpect of vaſt wealth, in thoſe opulent regions whither he ws 
1 them. This early * of the ſpirit of his followers 
taught 
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exught Columbus, that he muſt prepare to ſtruggle, not only with the 
unavoidable difficulties which might be expected from the nature of his 
undertaking, but with ſuch as were likely to ariſe from the ignorance 
and timidity of the people under his command; and he perceived that 
the art of governing the minds of men would be no leſs requiſite for ac- 
compliſhing the diſcoveries which he had in view, than naval ſkill and 
undaunted courage, Happily for himſelf, and for the country. by which 
he was employed, he joined to the ardent temper and inventive genius of 
a projector, virtues of another ſpecies, which are rarely united with them. 
He poſſeſſed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an inſinuating addreſs, 
a patient perſeverance in executing any plan, the perfect government of 
his paſſions, and the talent of acquiring an aſcendant over thoſe of other 
men. All theſe qualities, which formed him for command, were ac- 
companied with that ſuperior knowledge of his profeſſion, which begets 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. To unſkilful Spaniſh 
ſailors, accuſtomed only to coaſting voyages in the Mediterranean, the 
maritime ſcience of Columbus, the fruit of thirty years experience, im- 
proved by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the Portugueſe, ap- 
peared immenſe. As ſoon as they put to ſea, he regulated every thing by 
his ſole authority ; he ſuperintended the execution of every order ;. and 
allowing himſelf only a few hours for ſleep, he was at all other times 
upon deck. As his courſe lay through ſeas which had not formerly 

been viſited, the ſounding-line, or inſtruments for obſervation, were 
continually in his hands. After the example of the Portugueſe diſcover- 

ers, he attended to the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight 

of birds, the appearance of fiſhes, of ſea-weeds, and of every thing that 

floated on the waves, and entered every occurrence, with a minute ex- 


* aQneſs, in the journal which he kept. As the length of the voyage 


could not fail of alarming ſailors habituated only to ſhort excurſions, 
Columbys endeavoured to conceal from them the real progreſs which 
they made, With this view, though they run eighteen leagues on the 
ſecond day after they leſt Gomera, he gave out that they had advanced 
only fifteen, and he uniformly employed the ſame artifice of reckoning 
ſhort during the whole voyage. By the fourtcenth of September, the 
fleet was above two hundred leagues to the weſt of the Canary Iſles, at a 
greater diſtance from land than any Spaniard had been before that time. 
There they were ſtruck with an appearance no leſs aſtoniſhing than new, 
They obſerved that the magnetic needle, in their compaſſes, did not 
point exactly to the polar ſtar, but varied towards the weſt ; and as they 
proceeded, this variation increaſed. This appearance, which is now 
familiar, though it ſtill remains one of the myſteries of nature, into the 
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cauſe of which the ſagacity of man hath not been able ee 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They were now-in a 
boundleſs unknown ocean, far from the uſual courſe: of navigation; 
nature itſelf ſeemed to be altered, and the only guide which they had 
left was about to fail them. Columbus, with no lefs quickneſs thin 
ingenuity, invented à reaſon for this appearance, which, though it did 
not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible to _ that it dif] 5 __ 
fears or ſilenced their murmurs. . 

He Rill continued to ſteer due weſt, AE in the ſame latitude with 
the Canary iſlands, In this courſe he came within the ſphere of the trade 
wind, which blows invariably from eaſt to weſt, between the tropics and 
a few degrees beyond them. He advanced before this ſteady gale with 
ſuch uniform rapidity, that it was ſeldam neceſſary to ſhift a ſail. When 
about four hundred leagues to the weſt of the Canaries, he found the ſea 
fo covered with weeds, that it reſembled a meadow of vaſt extent ; and 
in ſome places they were ſo thick, as to retard the motion of the veſſels. 
This ſtrange appearance occaſioned, new alarm and diſquiet. The 
Gilors imagined that they were now arrived at the utmoſt boundary of 
the navigable ocean; that theſe floating weeds would obſtruct their 
farther progreſs, and concealed dangerous rocks, or ſome large tract af 
land, which had ſunk, they knew not how, in that place, Columbus 
endeavoured to'perſuade them, that what had alarmed, ought rather to 
have encouraged them, and was to be conſidered as a fign of approach- 
ing land. At the ſame time,- a briſk gale aroſe, and carried them 
forward. Several birds wete ſeen hovering about the ſhip*, and 
directed their flight towards the weſt. The deſponding erew reſumed 
| ſome degree « of ſpicit, and begs to entertain freſh hopes, 0 


. As the Portugueſe, in making their diſcoveries) did not depart far from the coaſt of 
 Aﬀica, they concluded that birds, whoſe flight they obſerved with great attention, did 
not venture to any conſiderable diſtance from lind. In the infancy of navigation, it 
was not known, that birds often ſtreteh their flight to an immenſe digance from any 
ſhore. | In failing towards the Weſt-Indian iſlands, birds ore often ſeen at the diſtance of 
two hundred leagues from the neareſt coalt, Sloane $ "Nat. Hiſt. of Jamaica, vol, i, 
p- 36. Cate ſby ſaw an ow! at ſez, when the thip was fix hundred leagues diſtant from 
land. Nat. Hiſt. of Carolina, pref. p. 7. Hiſt. Naturelle de M. Buffon, tom. xyi. 
p. 32. From which it appears, that this indication of land, on which Colombus ſeems 
to have relied with- ſqme confdeuce, was extremely uncertain. This obſervation, is 
con ſirmed by Captain Cooks the moſt extenſ ve and experienced navigator of , any age « or 
nation. . No one yet knows (fays be) to what diſtance any of the oceanie birds go to 
ſea; for my own part, I do not believe that there is one in che whole tribe chat can be 
relied on in pointing out rg of gy” 1 8 — wwards wy South Pole, vol. i i, 
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V pon the firſt of October they were, according to the admiral's 
reckonings ſeven hundred and ſeventy leagues to the weſt of the Ca- 
naries ; but leſt his men ſhould be intimidated by the prodigious length 
of navigation, he gave out that they had proceeded only five hundred 
and eighty-four leagues; and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his + 
own pilot, nor thoſe of the other ſhips, had {kill ſufficient to correct 
| this error, and diſcover the deteit. They had now been above three 
weeks at ſea; they had proceeded far beyond what former navigatars 
had attempted or deemed poſſible; all their prognoſtics of diſcovery, 
drawn from the flight of birds and other circumſtances, had proved fal- 
Jacious ; the appearances of land, with which their own credulity or the 
artifice of their commander had from time to time flattered and r 
them, had been altogether illuſive, and their proſpe& of ſucceſs ſeemed 
now to be as diſtant as ever, Theſe reflections occurred often to men, 
who had no other object or occupation, than to reaſon and diſcourſe 
concerning the intention and circumſtances of their expedition. 
made impreſſion, at firſt, upon the ignorant and timid, and extending. 
by degrees, to ſuch as were better informed or more reſolate, the con- 
tagion ſpread at length from ſhip to ſhip, From ſecret whiſpers or 
murmurings, they proceeded to open cabals and Bern complain. 
They taxed their ſovereign with inconſiderate credulity, i in paying ſack 
regard to the vain promiſes and raſh conjectures of an indigent foreigner, 
as to hazard the lives of ſo many of her own ſubjects, i in proſecuting . 
chimerical ſcheme. They affirmed that they had fully performed their 
duty, by venturing fo far in an unknown and hopeleſz courſe, and could 
incur no blame, for refuſing to follow, any longer, a deſperate adven- 
tuter to certain deſtruction. They contended, that it was neceſſary to 
think of returning to Spain, while their crazy veſſels were Rill in a con- 
dition to keep the ſea, but expreſſed their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been ſo fayourable to their 
courſe, muſt render it impoſſible to fail in the pppaſite' direction, All 
agreed that Columbus ſhould be compelled by forge to adopt a meaſure 
on which their common ſafety depended, Some of the more audacious - 
propoſed, as the moſt expeditious and certain method for getting rid at 
once of his temonſtrances to throw him into the ſea, being perſuaded 
that, upon their return tq Spain, the death of an unſucceſsful. prajecdor 
would excite little concern, and be inquired i into with no curioſity, 
/ Columbus | was fully ſenſible of his perilaus Gtuatiqn, He had obſe 
wih great uncafineſs, | the fatal operation. of f ignorance and of fear in 


Le eee and ſaw that it was now ready 
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to berſt out into open mutiny. He retained, however, ts 
of mind. He affected to ſeem ignorant of their machinations.” Not- 


withſtanding the agitation and ſolicitude of his own mind, he appeared 
with a cheerfal countenance, like a man atisfied with the progreſs 
| which he had made, and confident of ſucceſs.” Sometimes he employed 
all the arts of infinuation to ſoothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured 
to work upon their ambition or avarice, by magnificent deſcriptions of 
the fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. On other o- 
caſions, he aſſumed a tone of authority, and threatened them with ven- 
geance from their ſovereign, if, by their daſtardly behaviour, they 
ſhould defeat this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spaniſh name above that of every other nation, Even with ſedi- 
tious ſailors, the words of a man whom they had been accuſtomed to re- 
verence, were weighty and perſuaſive, and not only reſtrained them from | 
thoſe violent exceſſes, which they meditated, but prevailed with them to 
accompany, their admiral for ſome time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land ſhemed to be 
more certain, and excited hope in proportion. The birds began to ap- 
peer in flocks, making towards the ſouth-weſt, Columbus, in imitation 
of the ct eto who had been guided, in ſeveral of their 


diſcoveries, by the motion of birds, altered his courſe from due weſt to- 
wards that quarter whit «hey 1 pointed their flight, But, after holding 
on far ſeveral days in a this new direction, without any better ſucceſs than 
formerly, having ſeen no object, during thirty days, but the ſea and the 
| Ky; the hopes of his companions ſubſided faſter than they had riſen ; 
their fears revived with additional force ; impatience, rage, and deſpair, 
appeared in every countenance. All ſenſe of ſubordination was loſt ; 
dhe officers, who had hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, 
and ſupported his authority, now took part with the private men; they 
afſembled tumultuouſly on the deck, expoſtulated with their commander, 
mingled threats with their expoſtulations, and required him inſtantly to 
| tack about and to return to Europe, Columbus perceived that it would 
; be of no avail to have recourſe to any of his former arts, which having 
been tried ſo often, had loſt their effect; and that. it was impoſlible to 
 rekindle any zeal for the ſucceſs of the expedition among men, in whoſe 
"breaſts fear had extinguiſhed every generous ſentiment. He ſaw, that it 
was no leſs yain to think of employing either gentle or ſevere meaſuzes, 
to quell a mutiny ſo general and ſo violent. It was neceſſary, on all 
"theſe accounts, to ſoothe paſſions which he could no longer command, 
er te give way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked. He pro- 
miſcd 
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miſed folemoly to his men that he would comply with , their 
provided they would accompany him, and obey his commands for thres 
days longer, and if, during that time, land were not diſcovered, he 
would then abandon. thy experartfh pd Op The coo eta Broke, 

Enraged as the ſailors were, and impatient to turn their faces again 
towards their native country, this propoſition did not. appear to them ; 
unreaſonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in confining himſelf to 
a term ſo ſhort. The preſages of diſcovering land were now ſo numes- 
ous and promiſing, that he deemed them infallible. For, ſome days the 
ſounding line reached the bottum, and the! foil which it brought up in- 
dicated land to be at no great diſtance. The flocks of birds increaſed, 
and were compoſed not only of ſea fowl, but of ſuch land birds as could 
got be ſuppoſed to fly far from the ſhore. The crew of the Pinta ob- 
ſerved a cane floating, which ſeemed to have been newly cut, and like- 
wiſe a piece of timber artificially carved. The failors aboard the 
Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly freſh. 
The clouds around the fetting ſun afſumed a new appearance; the air 
was more mild and warm, and, during night, the wind became unequal | 
and yariable, From all theſe ſymptoms, Columbus was ſo confident of 
being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh of October, after 
public prayers for ſucceſs, he ordered the fails to be farled, and the 
ſhips to lie to, keeping ftrict watch, leſt they ſhould be driven aſhore in 
the night. During this interval of ſuſpence and expectation, no man 
ſhut his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expected to diſcover the land, which had been ſo, Jong the 
object of their wiſhes, 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus ſanding on the fore- 
caſtle, obſerved a light at a diſtance, and privately pointed it out to 
Pedro Guttierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe, Guttiere perceived 
it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three ſaw it in 
motion, as if it were carried from place to place. A little after mid- 
night, the joyful ſound of land, land, was heard from the Pinta, which 
kept always ahead of the other ſhips. But, having been ſo often de- 
ceived by fallacious appearances, every man was now become ſlow of 
belief, and waited, in all the anguiſh of uncertainty and impatience, for 
the return of day. As ſoon as morning dawned, Friday, October 12, 
all doubts and fears were diſpelled. From every ſhip an iſland was 
ſeen about two. leagues to the north, whoſe flat and verdant fields, well 
Rored with wood, and watered with many rivulets, preſented the aſpect 
of a delightful country, The crew of the Pinta inftantly began the 
Te Deum, as a bymn of thankſgiving to God, and were joined by thoſe 
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of the other ſhips, with tears of j joy and tranſſofts of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act of juſtice td 
theit commander. They threw tliemſelves at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of ſelf-condemnation mingled with reverence. They int: 
plored him to pardon their ignorance, ineredulity, and inſolence, which 
had cteate# him ſo much unneceſſary diſquiet, arid had ſo often ob- 
firafied the ptoſecation of his well-concerted plan; and paſſing, in the 

 wannth of their admiration, from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the man, whom they had 16 lately reviled and threatened, 
to be a perſon inſpired by Heaven with ſagacity and fortitude more 
than human, in order to accompliſh:a defign, fo far POS: the ideas 
and conception of all former ages: 

As ſoon as the ſun aroſe, all their eee 
ey rowed towards the iſland with their colours diſplayed, with 
warlike muſic, and other martial pomp. As they | approached the 
coaſt, they ſaw it covered with a multitude of people, whom the novelty 
of the ſpectacle had drawn together, whoſe attitudes and geſtures ex. 
preſſed wonder and aſtoniſhmfat at the ſtrange objects which preſented 
themſelves to their view. Columbus was the firſt European who ſet 

_ foot in the New World which he had diſcovered. He landed in a rich 
dreſs, and with a naked {word in his hand. His men followed, and 
Enecling down, they all kiſſed the ground which they had ſo long de- 
fired to ſee. They next erected a crucifix, and proſtrating themſelves 
| befoxe it, returned thanks to God for conducting their voyage to ſuch 
an happy iſſue. | They then took ſolemn poſſeſſion of the country for 
the crown of Caſtile and Leon, with all the formalities which the 
Portugueſe were accuſtomed to obſerve in acts of this kind, in their 
new diſcoveries. 

The-Spaniards, while thus employed, were ſurrounded by many of 
the natives, who gazed, in filent admiration, upon actions which they 
could not comprehend, and of which they did not foreſee the conſe- 
quences. The dreſs of the Spaniards, the whiteneſs of their ſkins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared ſtrange and ſurpriſing. The vaſt machines 
in which they had traverſed the ocean, that ſeemed to move upon the 

Waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful ſound reſembling thunder, 
accompanied with lightning and ſmoke, ſtruck them with ſuch terror, 
that they began to refpe their new gueſts as a ſuperior order of beings, 
and concluded that they were children of the Sun, E had nee 
to viſit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly leſs amazed at the — now before 

i Neuen 2 herb, and ſhrub, and tree, was different from thoſe which 

3 flouriſhed 
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fouriſhed in Europe. The foil ſeemed to be rich, but bore few marks 


of cultivation. The climate, gven to Spaniards, felt warm, though ex- 
tremely delightful. The inhabirants appeared in the ſimple innocence 
of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, 
floated upon their ſhoulders, or was bound in treſſes around their heads, 
They had no beards, and every part of their bodies was perfectly 
ſmooth. Their complexion was of a duſky copper colour, their fea- 
tures ſingular, rather than diſagreeable, their aſpect gentle and timid. 
Though not tall, they were well ſhaped, and active. Their faces, and 
ſeveral parts of their body, were fantaſtically painted with glaring co- 
lours. They were ſhy at firſt through fear, but ſoon became familiar 
with the Spaniards, and with tranſports of joy received from them 
hawks-bells, glaſs beads, or other baubles, in return for which they gave 
ſuch proviſions as they had, and ſome cotton yarn, the only commodity 
of value that they could produce. Towards evening, Columbus re- 
turned to his ſhips, accompanied by many of the iſlanders in their boats, 
. which they called canoes, and though rudely formed out of the trunk of 
a ſingle tree, they rowed them with furpriſing dexterity. Thus, in the 
firſt interview between the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, every 
thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual ſatisfaction. The 
former, enlightened and ambitious, formed already vaſt ideas with re- 
ſpeR to the advantages whych they might derive from the regions that 
began to open to their view. The latter, ſimple and undiſcerning, had 
no foreſight of the calamities and deſolation which were approaching 
their country. 

Columbus, who now aſſumed the title and authority of admiral od | 
viceroy, called the iſland which he had diſcovered San Salvador. It is 
better known by the name of Gzanahani, which the natives gave to it, 
and is one of that large cluſter of iſlands called the Lucaya or Bahama 
iſles. Tt is ſituated ahove three thouſand miles to the weſt of Gomera, 
from which the ſquadron took its departure, and only four degrees to the 
ſouth of it; ſo little had Columbus deviated from the weſterly courſe, 
which he had choſen as the moſt proper. 

Columbus employed the next day in viſiting the coaſts of the iſland ; 
and from the univerſal poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that this 
was not the rich country for which he ſought, But, comformably to 
his theory concerning the diſcovery of thoſe regions of Afia which 
ſtretched towards the eaſt, he concluded that San Salvador was one of 
the iſles which geographers deſcribed as ſituated in the great ocean ad- 
jacent to India. Having obſerved that moſt of the people whom he 
had ſeen wore ſmall plates of m pt oa in their noſ- 
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= trils, he eagerly inquired where they got that precious metal. They 

Pointed towards the ſouth, and made him comprehend by figns, that 

gold abounded in countries ſituated in that quarter. Thither he imme- 

diately determined to direct his courſe, in full confidence of finding 

there thoſe opulent regions which had been the object of his voyage, 

.and would be a recompence for all his toils and dangers. He took 

along with him ſeven of the natives of San Salvador, that, by acquiring 

| the Spaniſh language, they might ſerve as guides and interpreters ; and 

i: thoſe innocent people conſidered it as a mark of diſtinction when ey 
were ſelected to accorfipany him. 

He ſaw ſeveral iſtands, and touched at three of the largeſt, on which 
he beſtowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, and 
Iſabella. But as their ſoil, productions, and inhabitants, nearly re- 
ſembled thoſe.of San Salvador, he made no ſtay in any of them. He 
inquired-every where for gold, and the ſigns that were uniformly made 
by way of anſwer, confirmed him in the opinion. that it was brought 
from the ſouth. - He followed that courſe, and ſoon diſcovered a 
country which appeared very extenſive, not perfectly level, like thoſe 
which he had already viſited, but ſo diverſified with riſing grounds 
hills, rivers, woods, and plains, that he was uncertain whether it might 
prove an ifland, or part of the continent, The natives of San Salvador, 
whom he had on board, called it Cuba; Columbus gave it the name of 
Juanna, He entered the mouth of a large river with his ſquadron, and 

all che inhabitants fled to the mountains as he approached the ſhore, 
But as he reſolved to careen his ſhips in that place, he ſent ſome 
Spaniards, together with one of the people of San Salyador, to view the 
interior parts of the country. They, having advanced above ſixty 
miles from the ſhore, reported upon their return, that the ſoil was 
richer and more cultivated than any they had hitherto diſcovered ; that, 
befides many feattered cottages, they had found one village, containing 
above a thouſand inhabitants; that the people, though naked, ſeemed 
to be more intelligent than thoſe of San Salvador, but had treated them 
with the ſame reſpectful attention, kiſſing their feet, and honouring 
them as ſacred beings allied to Heaven; that they had given them to 
eat a certain root, the taſle of which reſembled roaſted cheſnuts, and 
likewiſe a ſingular ſpecies of corn called maize, which, either when 
roaſted whole or ground into meal, was abundantly palatable; that 
there ſeemed to be no four- ſooted animals in the country, but a ſpecies 
of dogs, which could not bark, and a creature reſembling a rabbit, but 
of a much ſmaller ſize; that they had obſerved ſome ornaments of gold 

among the people, but of no great value. 
Theſe 
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Theſe meſſengers had prevailed with ſome of the natives to ac- 
company them, who informed Columbus, that the gold of which they 
made their ornaments was found in Cabanacan. By this word they” 
meant the middle or inland part of Cuba; but Columbus, being igno- 
rant of their language, as well as unaccuſtomed to their pronunciation, 
and his thoughts running continually upon his own theory concerning 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies, he was led, by the reſemblance of 
ſound, to ſuppoſe that they ſpoke of the Great Khan, and imagined 
that the opulent kingdom of Cathay, deſcribed by Marco Polo, was not 
very remote. This induced him to employ ſome time in viewing the 
country. He viſited almoſt every harbour, from Porto del Principe, on- 
the 'north coaſt of Cuba, to the eaſtern extremity of the iſland ;- 
but though delighted with the beauty of the ſcenes, which every 
where preſented themſelves, and amazed at the luxuriant fertility! 
of the ſoil, both which, from their novelty, made a more lively 
impreſſion upon his imagination “, he did not find gold in ſuch; 
quantity as was ſufficient to ſatisfy either the avarice of his followers, : 
or the expectations of the court to which he was to return. The 
people of the country, as much aſtoniſhed at his eagerneſs in queſt of 
gold, as the Europeans were at their ignorance and ſimplicity, pointed 
towards the eaſt, where an iſland which they called Hayti was fituated, 
in which that metal was more abundant than among them. Columbus 
ordered his ſquadron to bend its courſe thither; but Martin Alonſo 
Pinzon, impatient to be the firſt who ſhould take poſſeſſion of the trea- 


e fures which this country was ſuppoſed to contain, quitted his com- 
y panions, regardleſs of all the admiral's n to nacken ſail until * 


ſhould come up with him. 


t, Columbus, retarded by contrary winds Aid n not reach Hayti ll the 
8 Gxth of December. He called the port where he firſt touched St. 
2d In a letter of the admiral's to Ferdinand and Ifabella, he deſcribes one of the 
m 


dai bours in Cuba, with all the enthuſiaſtic admiration of a diſcoverer. I diſcovered 
a river which a galley might eaſily enter; the beauty of it induced me to ſound, and I 
ound from five to eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a conſiderable way up 
e river, every thing invited me to ſettle there. The beauty of the river, the clear 
neſs of the water, through which I could ſee the ſandy bottom, the multitude of palm- 
rees of different kinds, the talleſt and fineſt 1 had ſeen, and an infinite number of other 
arge and flouriſhing trees, the birds, and the verdure of the plains, are ſo wonderfully 


en 


ies utiful, that this country excels all others as far as the day ſurpaſſes the night in bright- 
nut 1 often ſaid, that itwould be in vain for me to atterapt to give 
old dur highneſſes a full account of it, for neither my tongue nor my pen could come up 


þ the ruth an indeed am fo much amazed at the fight of ſuch beauty, that 1 know 
* how to deſcribe it.” Life of Columb. c. 30. Ns 
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Nicholas, and the iſland itſelf Eſpagnola, in honour of the kingdom 
by which he was employed ; and it is the only country, of thoſe he had 
yet diſcovered, which has retained the name that he gave it. As he 
could neither meet with the Pinta, nor have any intercourſe with the 
inhabitants, who fled in great conſternation towards the woods, he ſoon 
quitted St. Nicholas, and ſailing along the northern coaſt of the iſland, 
| he entered another harbour, which he called the Conception. Here he 
was more fortunate ; his people overtook a woman who was flying from 
them, and after treating her with great gentleneſs, diſmiſſed her with a 
preſent of ſuch toys as they knew were moſt valued in thoſe regions. 
The deſcription which ſhe gaye to her countrymen of the humanity and 
wonderful qualities of the ſtrangers ; their admiration of the trinkets, 
which ſhe ſhewed with exultation; and their eagerneſs to participate of. 
the lame favours; removed all their fears, and induced many of them 
to repair to the harbour, The ſtrange objects which they beheld, and 
the baubles, which Columbus beſtowed upon them, amply gratified 
their curioſity and their wiſhes, They nearly reſembled the people of 
Guanahani and Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant, and 
ſimple ; and ſeemed to be equally unacquainted with all the arts which 
appear moſt neceſſary in poliſhed ſocieties ; but they were gentle, Cree 
dalous, and timid, to a degree which rendered it eaſy to nequire the af. 
cendant over them, eſpecially as their exceſſive admiration led them 
into the ſame error with the people of the other iſlands, in believing the 
Spaniards to be more than mortals, and deſcended immediately from 
Heaven, They poſſeſſed gold in greater abundance than their neigh- 
bours, which they readily exchanged for bells, beads, or pins; and in 
this unequal traffic both parties were highly pleaſed, each conſidering 
themſelves as gainers by the tranſaction. Here Columbus was viſited 
by a prince or caz:gue of the country, He appeared with all the pomp 
known among a ſimple people, being carried in a ſort of palanquin upon 
the ſhoulders of four men, and attended by many of his ſubjects, who 
ſerved him with great reſpect. His deportment was grave and ſtately, 
very reſerved towards his own people, but with Columbus and the Spa- 
niards extremely courteous. 12 admiral ſome thin plates of | 
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Columbus, ſtill intent on — the mines which yielded gold, 
continued to interrogate all the natives with whom he had any inter- 
courſe concerning their ſituation, ' They concurred in pointing out i 
mountainous country, which they called Ciba», at ſome diſtanct from 
the ſea, and farther towards the eaſt, Struck with this ſound, which 
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to him the ſame with Cipexge, the name by which Marcg 
Polo, and other travellers to the caſt, , diſtinguiſhed the iſlands of Japan, 
he no longer doubted with reſpect to the vicinity of the countries which 
he had diſcovered to the remote parts of Aſia; and, in full expectation 


of reaching ſoon thoſe regions which had been the object of his voy- 


age, he directed bis courſe towards the eaſt. He put into a gommodious 
harbour, which he called St. Thomas, and found that diſtri®t to be under 
the government of a powerful cazique, named Guacanahari, who, as he 
. afterwards learned, was one of the fire ſovereigns among whom the 
whole iſland was divided. He immediately ſeat meſſengers to Colum- 
bus, who, in his name, delivered to him the preſent of a maſls curiouſly: 
faſhioned, with the ears, noſe, and mouth of beaten gold, and invited him 


to the place of his reſidence, near. the harbour now called Cape Fran- 


cois, ſome leagues towards the eaſt. Columbus diſpatched ſome of his 
officers to viſit this prince, who, as he behaved himſelf with greater dig- 
nity, ſeemed to claim more attention, They returned, with fuch 
favourable accounts both of the country and of the people, as made 
Columbus impatient for that interview with pe © GO 
had been invited. 

_ He failed for this purpoſe from St. Thomas,, on the rented 
of December with a fair wind, and the ſea perfeAly calm ; and as, 
amidſt the multiplicity of his occupations, he had not ſhut hid eyes for 
two days, he retired at midnight in order to take ſome repoſe, having 
committed the helm to the pilot, with ſtriet injunctions not to quit ir 
for a moment, The pilot, reading no danger, careleſsly left the helm 
to an unexperiencęd cabin boy, and the ſhip, carried away by a current, 
was daſhed againſt a rock. Tbe violence of the ſhock awakened 
Columbus. He ran up to the deck. There, all was conſuſion and 


deſpair. He alone retained preſence of mind. He ordered ſome of. 
the ſailors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor aſtern ; but, inſtead ö 


of obeying, they made off towards the Nigna, which was about half a 
league diſtant, He then commanded the maſts to be cut down, in order 
to lighten the ſhip; but all his endeavours were too late; the veſſel 
opened near the keel, and filled ſo faſt with water that its loſs was in- 
evitable. The ſmoothneſs of the ſea, and the timely aſſiſtance of boatk 
from the Nigna, enabled the crew to ſave their lives. As ſoon as the 
iſlanders heard of this diſaſter, they crowded to the ſhore, with their 
prince Guacanahari at their head. Inſtaad of taking adyantage of the 


ditre6 in which they beheld the Spaniards, - to attempt any thing to 4 
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ſympathy. 
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ſympathy, they put to fea a number of canoes, and, under the direction 
of the Spaniards, aſſiſted in ſaving whatever could be got out of the 
wreck; and by the united labour of ſo many hands, almoſt every thing 
of value was carried aſtiore. As faſt as the goods were landed, Gunca- 
nahari in perſon took charge of them. By his orders they were all de · 
poſited in one place, and armed centinels were poſted, who kept the 
multitude at a diſtance, in order to prevent them not only from embez- 
zling, but from inſpecting too curiouſly what belonged to their gueſts, 
Next-morning this prince viſited Columbus, who was now on hoard the. 
_ and endeavoured to conſole him for his loſs, by offering all that 

he poſſeſſed to repair it *. | a: 

The condition of Ceed was ſuch, Sis he Rood i in need of conſo- 
lation. He had hitherto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no 
longer doubted but that his treacherous aſſociate had ſet ſail for Europe, 
in order to have the merit- of carrying the firſt tidings of the extraordi- 
nary diſcoveries which had been made, and to prg-occupy fo far the eat 
of their ſovereign, as to rob him of the glory and reward to which he 
was juſtly entitled. There remained hut one veſſel, and that the ſmalleſt 
and moſt crazy of the ſquadron, to traverſe ſuch a vaſt ocean, and carry 
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The account which Columbus gives of the humanity and orderly behaviour of the 
| natives on this occaſion is very ſtriking, © The king (ſays he, in a letter to Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella) having been informed of our misfortyne, expreſſed great grief for our. 
loſs, and immediately ſent aboard all the people in the place in many large canoes ;. we 
ſoon unloaded the ſhip of every thing that was upon deck, as the king gaye us great aſ- 
fiftance : he himſelf, with his brothers and relations, took all poſſible care that every 

thing ſhould be properly done both aboard and on ſhore. And, from time to time, he 
tent ſome of his relations weeping, to beg of me not to be dejectel, for he would give 
me all that he had, I can affure your highneſfes, that ſo much care would not have 
been taken in ſecuring our effects in any part of Spain, as all our property was put toge- 
ther in one place near his palace, until the houſes which he wanted to prepare for tha 
euſtody of it, were emptied. He immediately placed a guard of armed men, who watched 
during the whole night, and thoſe on ſhorg lamented az if they had been much inter- 
eſted in our loſs, The people are ſo affe ctionate, ſo tractable, and ſo peaceable, that I 
fear to your highneſſes, that there is not a better race of men, nor a better country-in 
the world, They love their neighbour as themſelves; their converſation is the ſweeteſt 
and mildeſt in the world, cheerful, and always accompanied with a ſmile, And although 
i is true that they go naked, yet you highneſſes may be aſſured. that they have many 
very commendable cuſtoms; the king is ſerved with great ſtate, and his behaviour is ſq 
decent, that it is pleaſant to ſee him, as it is likewiſe to obſerve the wonderful i 
which theſe people have, and their defire of knowing every thing, which leads them to 
inquire into its cauſes and effects. Life of Columbus, c. 32. le is probable that the 
Spaniards were :ndebted for this officious attention, to the opinion which as: 
* x ſuperior order of beings, 
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fo many men back to Europe. Each of thoſe circumſtances was alarm- 
ing, and filled the mind of Columbus with the utmoſt ſolieitude. The 
deſire of overtaking Pinzon, and of effacing the unfavourable impreſ- 
| ſions which his miſrepreſentations might make in Spain, made it neceſ- 
ſary to return thither without delay. The difficulty of taking ſuch a | 
number of perſons aboard the Nigna, confirmed him in an opinion, 
which the fertility of the country, and the gentle temper of the people, 
had already induced him to form. He reſolved to leave a part of his crew 
in the iſland, that, by reſiding there, they might learn the language of 
the natives, ſtudy their diſpoſition, examine the nature of the country, 
ſearch for mines, prepare for the commodious ſettlement of the colony, 
with which he purpoſed to return, and thus ſecure and facilitate the ac- 
quiſition of thoſe advantages which he expeRed from his diſcoveries. 
When he mentioned this to his men, all approved of the deſign ; and from 
impatience under the fatigue of a long voyage, from the levity natural 
to ſailors, or from the hopes of amaſſing wealth in a country which af- 
forded ſuch promiſing ſpecimens of its riches, many offered voluntarily 
to be among the number of thoſe who ſhould remain. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the execution of this ſeams; but 


ſoon preſented to the admiral a favourable opportunity of propoſing it. 
Columbus having, in the beſt manner he could, by broken words and 


iſlanders to fly with ſuch precipitation upon the approach of his ſhips, 
the cazique informed him that the country was much infeſted by the in- 
curſions of certain people, whom he called Carribeant, who inhabited 
ſeveral iſlands to the ſouth-eaſt, Theſe he deſcribed as a fierce and war- 
like race of men, who delighted in blood, and devoured the fleſh of the 
priſoners who were ſo unhappy as to fall into their hands; and as the 
Spaniards, at their firſt appearance, were ſuppoſed to be Carribeans, 
whom the natives, however numerous, durſt not face in battle, they had 
recourſe to their uſual method of ſecuring their ſafety, by flying into the 
thickeſt and moſt impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, while ſpeaking 
of thoſe dreadful invaders, diſcovered ſuch ſymptoms of terror, as well as 
ſuch conſciouſneſs of the inability of his own people to reſiſt them, as led 
Columbus to conclude that he would not be alarmed at the propoſition 
of any ſcheme which afforded him the proſpect of an additional ſecurity 
againſt their attacks. He inſtantly oſſdred him the aſſiſtance of the Spa- 
niards to repel his enemies; he engaged to take him and his people under 
the protection of the powerful monarch whom he ſerved, and offered to 
leave in the iſland ſuch a number of his men as ſhould be ſufficient, not 


to obtain the conſent of Guacanahari ; and his unſuſpicious ſimplicitx 


ſigns, expreſſed ſome curioſity to know the cauſe which had moved th 
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only to defend the inhabitants from future . bot to ny 
their paſt wron 

— prince cloſed eagerly with the propoſal, and 2 
bunter already ſafe under the patronage of beings ſprung from Heaven, 
and ſuperior in power to mortal men. The ground was marked out for 
4 ſmall fort, which Columbus called Navidad, becauſe he had landed 
there on Chriſtmas day. A deep ditch was drawn around it. The 
ramparts were fortified with palliſades, and the great guns, faved out of 
the admiral's ſhip, were planted upon them. In ten days the work was 
finiſhed; that ſimple race of men labouring with inconſiderate affidnity 
in erecting this firſt monument of their own ſervitude. During this 
time Columbus, by his careſſes and liberality, laboured to increaſe the 
high opinion which the natives entertuined of the Spaniards. But while 
he endeavoured to inſpire them with confidence in their diſpoſition to do 
good, he wiſhed likewiſe to give them ſome ſtriking idea of their power 
to puniſh and deftroy ſuch as were the objects of their indignation, With 
this view, in preſence of a vaſt aſſembly, he drew up his men in order of 
battle, and made an oftentatious but innocent diſplay of the ſharpneſs of 
the Spaniſh ſwords, of the force of their ſpears, and the operation of their 
ctoſs-bows. Theſe rude people, ſtrangers to the uſe of iron, and un- 
acquainted with any hoſtile weapons, but arrows of reeds pointed with 
| the bones of fiſhes, wooden ſwords, and javelins hardened in the fire; 
wondered and trembled. Before this ſurpriſe or fear had time to abate, 
he ordered the great guns to be fired. The ſudden exploſion ſtruck 
them with ſuch terror, that they fell flat to the ground, covering their 
faces with their hands; and when they beheld the aſtoniſhing effect of 
the bullets among the trees, towards which the cannon had been pointed, 
they concluded that it was impoſſible to reſiſt men, who had the com- 
mand of ſuch deſtructive inſtruments, and who came armed with thun- 
der and lightning againſt their enemies. 
Alter giving ſach impreſſions both of the beneficence and power of the 
Spaniards, as might have rendered it eafy to preſerye an aſcendant over 
the minds of the natives, Columbus appointed thirty-eight of his people 
fo remain in the iſland, He entruſted the command of theſe to Diego 
de Arada, a gentleman of Cordova, inveſting him with the ſame powers 
which he himſelf had received from Ferdinand and Iſabella; and fur- 
nihed him with every thing requiſite for the ſubſiſtence or defence of 
this infant colony. He ſtrictly enjoined them to maintain concord among 
themſelves, to yield an unreſerved obedience to their commander, to 
avoid giving offence to the natives by any violence or exaction, to: cul- 
fivate the friendſhip of ——— but not to put tbemſel ves it hie 
_” 4 power 
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power by finggling in ſmall parties, or marching too far from the fort. 
He promiſed to reviſit them ſoon, with ſuch a reinforcement of ſtrength 
25 might enable them to take full poſſeſſion of the country, and to reap 
all the fruits of their diſcoveries. In the mean time, he engaged to 
mention their names to the king and queen, and to place their merit 
and ſervices in the moſt advantageous light, | | 

Having thus taken every precaution for the ſecurity of the Colony, 
he left Navidad on the fourth of January, one thouſand four hundred 
and ninety-three, and fteeting towards the eaſt, diſcovered, and gave 
names to moſt of the harbours on the northern coaſt of the iſland. On 


the fixth, he deſcrigd the Pinta, and ſoon came up with her, after a ſepa- 


ration of more than fix weeks, Pinzon endeavoured to juftify his con- 
duct, by pretending that he had been driven from his courſe by ſtreſs of 
weather, and prevented from returning by contrary winds, The admi- 
ral, though he ſtill ſuſpected his perfidious intentions, and knew well 
what he urged in his own defence to be frivolous as well as falſe, was ſo 
ſenſible that this was not a proper time for venturing upon any high 
ſtrain of authority, and felt ſuch ſatisfaction in this junction with his 
conſort, which delivered him from many diſquieting apprehenſions, that 
lame as Pinzon's apology was, he admitted of it without difficulty, and 
reſtored him to favour, During his abſence from the admiral, Pinzon 
had viſited ſeveral harbours in the iſland, had acquired ſome gold by 
trafficking with the natives, but had made no diſcovery of any import- 
ance, | 

From the condition of his ſhips, as well as the temper of his men, Co- 
lumbus now found it neceſſary to haſten his return to Europe. The for- 
mer, having ſuffered much during a voyage of ſuch an unuſual length, 
were extremely leaky. The latter expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to 
reviſit their native country, from which they had been ſo long abſent, 
and where they had things ſo wonderful and un-heard of to relate, Ac- 
cordingly, on the ſixteenth of January, he directed his courſe towards 
the north-eaſt, and ſoon loſt fight of land. He had on board ſome of 
the natives, whom he had taken from the different iſlands which he diſ- 
covered; and beſides the gold, which was the chief object of reſearch, 
he had collected ſpecimens of all the productions which were likely to 
become ſubjects of commerce in the ſeveral countries, as well as many 
unknown birds, and other natural curioſities, which might attract the 
attention of the learned, or excite the wonder of the people. The voy- 
age was proſperous to the fourteenth of February, and he had advanced 
near five hundred leagues acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, when the wind be- 
gan to riſe, and continued to blow with increafiog rage, 8 
3 F 
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| >. 2 | :, as they were ſtill far from any land, deſtruction ſeemed inevitable, The 
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nated in a furious hurricane. Every expedient that the naval fill and 


experience of Columbus could deviſe was employed, in order to ſave the 
ſhips. But it was impoſlible to withſtand the violence of the ſtorm, and 


ſallors had recourſe to prayers to Almighty God, to the i invocation of 
ſaints, to vows and charms, to every thing that religion dictates, or ſu. 
perſtition ſuggeſts, to the affrighted mind of man. No proſpe& of de- 
liverance appearing, they abandoned themſelves to deſpair, and expected 
every moment to be ſwallowed up in the waves. Beſides the paſſions 
which naturally agitate and. alarm the human mind in ſuch awful ſitua- 
tions, when certain death, in one of his moſt terrible forms, is before it, 
Columbus had to endure feelings of diftreſs peculiar to himſelf, He 
dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing diſcoveries which he had 
made was now to periſh ; mankind were to be deprived of every benefit 
that might have been derived from the happy ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and 
his own name would deſcend to poſterity as that of a raſh deluded ad- 
venturer, inſtead of being tranſmitted with the honour due to the author 
and conductor of the moſt noble enterpriſe that had ever been under- 
taken, Theſe reflections extinguiſhed all ſenſe of his own perſonal dan- 
ger. Leſs affected with the loſs of life, than ſolicitous to preſerve the 
memory of what he had attempted and achieved, he retired to his cab- 
bin, and wrote, upon parchment, a ſhort account of the voyage which he 
had made, of the courſe which he had taken, of the ſituation and riches 
of the countries which he had diſcovered, and of the colony that he had 
left there, Having wrapt up this in an oiled cloth, which he inclofed 
in a cake of wax, he put it into a caſk carefully ſtopped up, and threw it 
into the ſea, in hopes that ſome fortunate accident „ preſerve a de- 


poſit of ſo much importance to the world“. 
At 


* Every monument of ſuch a man as Columbus is valuable. A letter which he wrote 
to Ferdinand and Iſabella, deſcribing what paſſe.l on this occaſion, exhibits a moſt ſtrik - 
. Ing picture of his intrepidity, his humanity, his prudence, his public ſpirit, and courtly 
addreſs. ** I would have been leſs.concerned for this misfortune, had I alone been in 
danger, both becauſe my life is a debt that I owe to the Supreme Creator, and becauſe I 
have at other times been expoſed to the moſt imminent hazard. But what gave me in- 
finite grief and vexation was, that after it had pleaſed our Lord to give me faith to un- 
dertake this'enterprize, in which I had now been ſo ſuccefsful, that my opponents would 
have been convinced, and the glory of your highneſſes, and the extent of your territory 
increaſed by me; it ſhould pleaſe the Divine Majeſty to ſtop all by my death. All this 
would have been more tolerable, had it not been attended with the loſs of thoſe men whom 
I had carried with me, upon promiſe of the greateſt proſperity, who ſeeing themſelves 
la ſuch diſtreſs, curſed not only their coming along with me, but that fear and awe of 

meg 
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At length Providence interpoſed, to fave a life reſerved for other ſer- 

vices. The wind abated, the fea became calm, and on the evening of 

the fifteenth, Columbus and his companions diſcovered land; and though 

uncertain what it was, they made towards it. They ſoon knew it to be 

St. Mary, one of the Azores or weſtern iſles, ſubject to the crown of Por- 

tugal. There, after a violent conteſt with the governor, in which Co- 

lumbus diſplayed no leſs ſpirit than prudence, he obtained a fupply of . 
freſh proviſions, and whatever elſe he needed. One circumſtance, how- Tk. 

ever, greatly diſquieted him. The Pinta, of which he had loſt fight on | 
the firſt day of the hurricane, did not appear ; he dreaded for ſome time zo 
that ſhe had foundered at ſea, and that all her crew had periſhed : af- | 
terwards, his former ſuſpicions recurred, and he became apprehenſive 

that Pinzon had born away for Spain, that he might reach it before him, 

and, by giving the firſt account of his * might obtain ſome 

ſhare of his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores on the waa of 

February, as ſoon as the weather would permit. At no great diſtance 

from the coaſt of Spain, when near the end of his voyage, and ſeem- 


me, which prevented them from returning as they had often reſolved to have done. But 
beſides all this, my ſorrow was greatly increaſed, by recollecting that I had left my two 
ſons at ſchool at Cordoya, deſtitute of ſriends, in a foreign country, when it could not in 
all probability be known that I had done ſuch ſervices as might induce your highneſſes to 
remember them. And though I comforted myfelF with the faith that our Lord would 
not permit that, which tended ſo much to the glory of his church, and which I had 
brought about with ſo much trouble, to remain imperfect. yet I conſidered, that on ac- 
count of my fins, it was his will to deprive me of that glory, which I might have at- 
tained in this world, While in this confuſed ſtate, I thoyght op the good fortune which 
accompanies your highneſſes, and imagined, that although I ſhould periſh, and the veſſel 
be loſt, it was poſſible that you might ſomehow come to the knowledge of my voyage, 
and the ſucceſs with which it was attended. For that reaſon I wrote upon parchment 
with the brevity which the ſituation required, that I had diſcovered the lands which I 
promiſed, in how many days I had done it, and what cou: ſe I had followed. I men- 
tioned the goodneſs of the country, the character of the inhabitants, and that your high. 
neſſes ſubjects were left in poſſeſſion of all that I had diſcovered. Having ſealed this wri- 
ting, I addreſſed it to your highneſſes, and promiſed a thouſand ducats to any perſon who 
ſhould deliver it ſealed, ſo that if any foreigners found it, the promiſed reward might pre- 
vail on them not to give the information to another. I then cauſed a great caſk. to be 
brought to me, and. . wrapping up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and afterwards in a 
cake of wax, I put it into the caſk, and having ſtopt it well, I caſt it into the ſea, All I 
the men believed that it was ſome act of devotion. Imagining that this might never 

chance to be taken up, as the ſhips approached nearer to Spain, I made another packet 

like the firſt, and placed it at the top of the poop, ſo that if the ſhip ſunk, the calk. dee | 

myning above water might be committed to the guidance of fortune," 
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ingly beyond the reach of any diſaſter, another ſtotm aroſe, little in- 
ſerior to the former in violence; and after driving before it during twa, 
days and two nights, he was forced to take ſhelter in the river Tagus. 
Upon application to the king of Portugal, on the fourth of March, 
one thouſand four hundred and ninety-three, he was allowed to come up 
to Liſbon; and, notwithſtanding the envy which it was natural for the 
Portugueſe to feel, when they beheld another nation entering upon that 
province of diſcovery which they had hitherto deemed peculiarly their 
own, and in its firſt eſſay, not only rivalling but eclipſing their fame, 
Columbus was received with all the marks of diftintion due to a man 
who had performed things ſo extraordinary and unexpected. The king 
admitted him into his preſence, treated him with the higheſt reſpect, and 
liſtened to the account which he gave of his voyage with admiration 
mingled with regret. While Columbus, on his part, enjoyed the fatiſ+ 
faction of deſcribing the importance of his diſcoveries, and of being now 
able to prove the ſolidity of his ſchemes to thoſe very perſons, who with 
an ignorance diſgraceful to themſelves, and fatal to their country, had 
lately rejected them £ the projects of a viſionary or deſigning adven-. 
turer. | 

Columbus was ſo impatient to return to Spain, that he remained only 
five days in Liſbon, On the fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, ſeven months and eleven days from the time when he ſet out thence 
upon his voyage. As ſoon as his ſhip was diſcoyered approaching the 
port, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the ſhore, in order to 
welcome their relations and fellow-citizens, and to hear tidings of their 
voyage. When the proſperous iſſue of it was known, when they beheld - 
the ſtrange people, the unknown animals, and fingular productions 
brought from the countries which had been diſcovered, the effufon of 
joy was general and unbounded, The bells were rung, the cannon _ 
fired ; Columbus was received at landing with royal honours, and all 
the people, in ſolemn proceſſion, accompanied him and his crew to the 
church, where they returned thanks to Heaven, which had ſo wonder- 
fully conducted and crowned with ſucceſs, a voyage of greater length - 
and of more importance, than had been attempted in any former age, 
On the evening of the ſame day, he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
Pinta, which the violence of the tempeſt had driven far to the n 
enter the harbour. 
' The firſt care of Columbus was to fork the king and queen, wha 
were then at Barcelona, of his arrival and ſucceſs. Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, no leſs aftoniſhed than delighted with this unexpected 92 
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fired Columbus, in terms the moſt reſpectful and flattering, to repair 
immediately to court, that from his own mouth they might receive 4 
full detail of his extraordinary ſervices and diſcoveries, ', During his 
journey to Barcelona, the people crowded from the adjacent country, 
following him every where with admiration and applauſe. His entrance 
into the city was conducted, by order of Ferdinand and Iſabella, with 
pomp ſuitable to the great event, which added ſuch diſtinguiſhed luſtre 
to their reign. The people whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which he had diſcovered, marched firſt, and by their ſingular 
S complexion, the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth finery, * 
appeared like men of another ſpecies. Next to them were carried the 
WS ornaments of gold, faſhioned by the rude art of the natives, the graing 
of gold found in the mountains, and duſt of the ſame metal gathered in 
the rivers. After theſe, appeared the various commodities of the new 
diſcovered countries, together with theſr curious productions. Co- 
lumbus himſelf cloſed the proceſſion, and attracted the eyes of all the 
ſpectators, who gazed with admiration on the extraordinary man, whoſe 
ſuperior ſagacity and fortitude had conducted their countrymen, by a 
route concealed from paſt ages, to the knowledge of a new world. Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella received him clad in their royal robes, and ſeated 
upon a throne, under a magnificent canopy. When he approached they 
ſtood up, and raiſing him as he kneeled to kiſs their hands, commanded 
him to take his ſeat upon a chair prepared for him, and to give a cir- 
cumſtantial account of his voyage. He delivered it with a gravity and 
compoſure no leſs ſuitable to the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh nation, than 
to the dignity of the audience in which he ſpoke, and with that modeſt 
ſimplicity which characteriſes men of ſuperior minds; who, ſatisfied 
with having performed great actions, court not vain applauſe by an oſ- 
tentatious diſplay of their exploits, When he had finiſhed his narra- 
tion, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered up ſolemn thanks to 
Almighty God for the diſcovery of thoſe new regions, from which 
they expected ſo many advantages to flow in upon the kingdoms ſubject 
to their government. Every mark of honour that gratitude or admira- 
tion cauld ſuggeſt was conferred upon Columbus, Letters patent were 
iſſued, confirming to him and to his heirs all the privileges contained in 
tke capitulation concluded at Santa Fé; his family was ennobled ; the 
king and queen, and, after their example; the courtiers, treated him, on 
every occaſion, with all the ceremonious reſpect paid to perſons of the 
higheſt rank. But what pleaſed him moſt, as it gratified his aQtive 
mind, bent continually upon great objects, was, an order to equip, 
without Gly, an armament of ſuch force, as might cnable him not only 
tq 
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to take poſſeſſion of the countries which he had already diſcovered, but 
to go in ſearch of thoſe more opulent regions, which he ſtill confidently 
expected to find, * 

While preparations were making for this expedition, the fame of Co. 
lumbus's ſucceſsful voyage ſpread over Europe, and excited general at- 
tention, The multitude, ſtruck with amazement when they heard that 
a new world had been found, could hardly believe an event ſo much 
above their conception. Men of fcience, capable of comprehending 
the nature, and of diſcerning the effects, of this great diſcovery, re- 
ceived the account of it with admiration and joy. They ſpoke of his 
voyage with rapture, and congratulated one another upon their felicity, 
in having lived in the period when, by this extraordinary event, the 
boundaries of human knowledge were ſo much extended, and ſuch a 
new field of inquiry and obſervation opened, as would lead mankind to 
a perfect acquaintance with the ſtructure and productions of the habi- 
table globe. Various opinions and conjectures were formed concerning 
the new-found countries, and what diviſion of the earth they belonged 
to. Columbus adhered tenaciouſly to his original opinion, that they 
ſhould be reckoned a part of thoſe vaſt regions in Aſia, comprehended - 
under the general name of India, This ſentiment was confirmed by 
the obſervations which he made concerning the productions of the 
countries he had diſcovered. Gold was known to abound in India, and 
he had met with fuch promifing ſamples of it in the iſlands which he 
viſited, as led him to believe that rich mines of it might be found. Cot- 
ton, another production of the Eaſt Indies, was common there. The 
pimento of the . iſlands he imagined to be a ſpecies of the Eaſt-Indian 
pepper. He miſtook a root, ſomewhat reſembling rhubarb, for that 
valuable drug, which was then ſuppoſed to be a plant peculiar to the 
Eaſt Indies. The birds brought home by him were adorned with the 
ſame rich plumage which diſtinguiſhes thoſe of India, The alligator of 
the one country appeared to be the fame with the crocodile of the other. 
| After weighing all theſe circumſtances, not only the Spaniards, but the 
other nations of Europe, ſecm to have adopted the opinion of Columbus. 
The countries which he had diſcovered were conſidered as a part of 
India. In conſequence of this notion, the name of Indies is given to 
them by Ferdinand and Iſabella, in a ratification of their former agree- 
ment, which was granted to Columbus upon his return, Even after the 
error which gave riſe to this opinion was detected, and the true poſition 
of the New World was aſcertained, the name has remained, and the ap- 
pellation of Ve Indies is given by all the people of N to the couny 
try, and that of Indians to its inhabitants, . 

The 
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had diſcovered was ſo inviting, the ſpecimens of their. riches and fer- 
companions, delivered frequently with the . exaggeration natural to 


among the Spaniards, Though little accuſtomed to naval expeditions, 
they were impatient to ſet out upon the voyage. - Volunteers of every 
rank ſolicited to be employed. Allured by the inviting proſpects which 
opened to their ambition and avarice, neither the length nor danger of 
the navigation intimidated them, Cautious as Ferdinand was, and 
averſe to every thing new and adventurous, he ſeems to have catched the 
ame ſpirit with his ſubjects. Under its influence, preparations for a 
econd expedition were carried on with a rapidity unuſual in Spain, and 
o an extent that would be deemed not inconſiderable in the preſent age. 
he fleet conſiſted of ſeventeen ſhips, ſome of which were of good 
burden. It had on board fifteen hundred perſons, among whom were 
many of noble families, who had ſerved in honourable ſtations. 'The 
greater part of cheſe being deſtined to remain in the country, were fur- 
niſhed with every thing requiſite for conqueſt or ſettlement, with all 
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moſt likely to thrive in the climate of the Weſt Indies, with utenſils 
and inſtruments of every ſort, and with ſuch artificers as might be moſt 
uſeful in an infant colony. 


But, formidable and well provided as this fleet was, Ferdinand and 


0 
_ Iſabella did not reſt their title to the poſſeſſion of the newly-diſcovered 
0 countries upon its operations alone. The example of the Portugueſe, 


s well as the ſuperſtition of the age, made it neceſſary to obtain from 
he Roman pontiff a grant of thoſe territories which they wiſhed to oc- 
upy. The Pope, as the vicar and repreſentative of Jeſus Chriſt, was 
uppoſed to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI. a pontiff infamous for every crime which diſgraces hu- 
manity, filled the papal throne at that time. As he was born Ferdinand's 
ubjeR, and very ſolicitous to ſecure the protection of Spain, in order to 


* amily, he was extremely willing to gratify the Spaniſh monarchs. By 
n act of liberality which coſt him nothing, and that ſerved to eſtabliſh 
he juriſdiction and pretenſions of the papal ſee, he granted in full right 
d Ferdinand and Ifabella all the countries inhabited by Infidels, which 
hey had diſcovered, or ſhould diſcover; and, in virtue of that power 
hich he derived from Jeſus Chriſt, he conferred' on the crown of 
allile wal regions, to the poſſeſſion of which he himſelf was ſo far 

from 


tility, which he produced, were ſo conſiderable, and the reports of his 


The name by which Columbus diſtinguiſhed the e 


travellers, ſo favourable, as to excite a wonderful ſpirit of enterpriſe - 


kinds of European domeſtic animals, with ſuch ſeeds and plants as were ' 


acilitate the execution of his ambitious ſchemes in favour of his own - 


tincture of Chriſtian knowledge, were baptized with much ſolemnity, 


Fart of the New World. After this he viſited ſucceſſively Dominica, 
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from having any title, that he was unacquainted with their fituation, 
and ignorant even of their exiſtence, As it was neceſfary to prevem 
this grant from interfering with that formerly made to the crown of 
Portugal, he appointed that a line, ſuppoſed to be drawn from pole to 
pole, a hundred leagues to the weſtward of the Azores, ſhould ſerve as 
the limit between them; and, in the plenitude of his power, beſtowed 
all to the eaſt of this imaginary line upon the Portugueſe, and all to 
the weſt of it upon the Spaniards, Zeal for, propagating the Chriſtian 
faith was the conſideration. employed by Ferdinand in ſoliciting this 
bull, and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief motive for iſſuing it, 
In order to manifeſt ſome concern for this laudable object, ſeveral friars, 
under the direction of Father Boyl, a Catalonian monk of great repu- 
tation, as apoſtolical vicar, were appointed to accompany Columbus, 
and to devote themſelves to the inſtruction of the natives. The Indians 
whom Columbus had brought along with him, having received ſome 


the king himſelf, the prince his ſon, and the chief perſons of his court, 
ſtanding as their godfathers. Thoſe firſt fruits of the New World have 
not been followed by ſuch an increaſe as pious men wiſhed; and had 
reaſon to expect. 

Ferdinand and Iſabella having thus acquired a title, which was then 
decmed completely valid, to extend their diſcoveries, and to eſtabliſh 
their dominion over ſuch a conſiderable portion of the globe, nothing 
now retarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus was extremely im- 
patient to reviſit the colony which he had left, and to purſue that career 
of glory upon which he had entered. He ſet fail from the bay of 
Cadiz on the twenty-fifth of September, and touching again at the 
and of Gomera, he ſteered farther towards the ſouth than in his 
former voyage. By holding this courſe, he enjoyed more ſteadily the 
benefit of the regular winds, which reign within the tropics and was 
carried towards a large cluſter of iſlands, fituated conſiderably to the 
eaſt of thoſe which he had already diſcovered. On the twenty-ſixth 
day, Nov. 2, after his departure from Gomera, he made land. It wa 
one of the Caribbee or Leeward iſlands, to which he gave the name of 
Deſeada, on account of the impatience of his crew to diſcover ſome 


Marigalante, Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and ſeveral othe: 
iſlands, ſcattered in his way as he advanced towards the north-weſt, 
All theſe he found to be inhabited by that fierce race of people whom 
Guacanahari had painted in ſuch frightful colours, His deſcriptions 
appeared not to have been exaggerated, The Spauiards never . 
—— — 
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tempted to land without meeting with ſuch a reception, as difcoyered 
the martial and daring ſpirit of the natives; and in their habitatiops 
were found relics of thoſe hotrid feaſts which they had made upon che 
bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

But as Columbus was eager to know the ſtate of the colony which be 
had planted, and to ſupply it with the neceſſaries of which he ſuppoſed 
it to be in want, he made no ſtay in any of thoſe iſlands, and proceeded 
directly to Hiſpaniola. When he arrived off Navidad, the ſtation in 
which he had left the thirty- eight men under the command of Arada, : 
he was aſtoniſhed that none of them appeared, and expected every mo- 
ment to ſee them running with tranſports of joy to welcome their 
countrymen. Full of ſolicitude about their ſafety, and foreboding in 
his mind what had befallen them, he rowed inſtantly to land. All the 
natives from whom he might have received information had fled. But 
the fort which he had built was entirely demoliſhed, and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utenſils ſcattered about it, left no room 
to doubt concerning the unhappy fate of the garriſon, While the 
Spaniards were ſhedding tears over thoſe ſad memorials of their fellows 
citizens, a brother of the cazique Guacanahari arrived. From him 
Columbus received a particular detail of what had happened after his 
departure from the iſland. The familiar intercourſe of the Indians with 
the Spaniards tended gradually to diminiſh the ſuperſtitious veneration 
with which their firſt appearance had inſpired that ſimple people, By 
their own indiſcretion and ill conduct, the Spaniards ſpeedily effaced 
thoſe favourable impreſſions, and ſoon convinced the natives, that they 
had all the wants, and weakneſſes, and paſſions of men. As ſoon as the 
powerful reſtraint which the preſence and authority of Columbus im- 
poſed was withdrawn, the garriſon threw off all regard for the officer 
whom he had inveſted with command; Regardleſs of the prudent in- 
ſtructions which he had given them, every man became independent, 
and gratified his deſires without controul. The gold, the women, the 


the proviſions of the natives, were all the prey of thoſe licentious oppreſſors. 
xth They roamed in ſmall parties over the iſland, extending their rapacity 


and inſolence to every corner of it. Gentle and timid as the people 
were, thoſe unprovoked injuries at length exhauſted their patience, and 
rouzed their courage, The cazique of Cibao, whoſe country the 
Spaniards chiefly infeſted on account of the gold which it contained, 
ſurpriſed and cut off ſeveral of them, while they ſtraggled in as perfect 
ſecurity as if their conduct had been altogether inoffenſive. He then 
aſſembled his ſubjecta, and ſurrounding the fort, ſet it on fire, . Some of 
* 
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injury. With this view, he made choice of a ſituation more healthy 
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to make their eſcape by crofling an arm of the fea. Guacanaharl, . 
hom all their exactions had not alienated from the Spaniards, took 


Spaniards entertained with reſpect to the fidelity of Guacanahari, Co- 
lumbus perceived ſo clearly that this was not a proper juncture for in- 
quiring into his conduct with ſcrupylous accuracy, that he rejected the 


that prince, and to revenge the death of their countrymen by attack- 
ing his ſubjects. He repreſented to them the neceſſity of ſecuring the 
friendſhip of ſome potentate of the country, in order to facilitate the 


patience, and mutinous diſpoſition of his followers, By the enervating 


ſunguine hopes excited by the ſplendid and exaggerated deſcriptions of 


arms in their behalf, and, in endeavouring to protect them, had received 


a wound, by which he was till confined. 
Though this account was far from removing the ſuſpicions which! the 


advice of ſeveral of his officers, who urged him to ſeize the perſon of 


ſettlement which they intended, and the danger of driving the natives 
to unite in ſome deſperate attempt againſt them, by ſuch an ill- 
timed and unavailing exerciſe of rigour. Inſtead of waſting his time 
in puniſhing paſt wrongs, he took precaution for preventing any future 


and commodious than that of Navidad. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a ſpacious bay, and obliging every perſon to 
put his hand to a work on which their common ſafety depended, the 
houſes and ramparts were ſoon ſo far advanced by their united labour, as 
to afford them ſhelter and ſecurity. This riſing city, the firſt that the 
Europeans founded in the New World, he named Iſabella, in honour of 
his patroneſs the queen of Caſtile, - 
In carrying on this neceſſary work, Columbus had not only to ſuſtain 
all the hardſhips, and to encounter all the difficulties, to which infant 
colonies are expoſed when they ſettle in an uncultivated country, but he 
had to contend with what was more inſuperable, the lazineſs, the im- 


influence of a hot climate, the natural inactivity of the Spaniards ſeemed 
to increaſe. Many of them were gentlemen, unaccuſtomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the enterpriſe with the 


their countrymen who returned from the firſt voyage, or by the miſ- 
taken opinicn of Columbus, that the country which he had diſcovered 
was either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the Ophir, from which 
Sclomon imported thoſe precious commodities which ſuddenly diffuſed 
ſuch extraordinary riches through his kingdom. But when, inſtead of 
that golden harveſt which they had expected to reap without toil or 
pains, the Spaniards ſaw their proſpect of wealth was remote as well as 
uaceitain, and that it could not be attained but by the low and per- 


ſevering 
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ſevering efforts of induſtry; the diſappointment of thoſe chimericab 
hopes occaſioned ſuch dejection of mind as bordered on deſpair, and. 
led to general diſcontent. In vain did Columbus endeayour to revive. 
their ſpirits by pointing out the fertility of the ſoil, and exhibiting the 
ſpecimens of gold daily brought in from different parts of the iſland, 
They had not patience to wait for the gradual returns which the former 
might yield, and the latter they deſpiſed as ſcanty and inconſiderable. 
The ſpirit of diſaffection ſpread, and a conſpiracy was formed, which 
might have been fatal to Columbus and the colony. . Happily he diſ- 
covered it, and ſeizing the ring- leaders, puniſhed ſome of them, ſent 
others priſoners into Spain whither he diſpatched twelve of the ſhips 
which had ſerved as tranſports, with an earneſt requeſt for a reinforce- 
ment of men and a large ſupply of proviſions, | 
Meanwhile, in order to baniſh that idleneſs which, by allowing his 
people leiſure to brood over their diſappointment, nouriſhed the ſpirit 
of diſcontent, Columbus planned ſeveral expeditions into the interior 
part of the country, He ſent a detachment, under the command of 
Alonſo de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterpriſing officer, to viſit the diſtrict 
of Cibao, which was ſaid to yield the greateſt quantity of gold, and fol- 
lowed him in perſon with the main body of his troops. In this expedi- 
tion, March 12, 1494, he diſplayed all the pomp of military magnifi- 
cence that he could exhibit, in order to ſtrike the imagination of the 
natives. He marched with colours flying, with martial muſic, and 
with a ſmall body of cavalry that paraded ſometimes in the front and 
ſometimes in the rear. As thoſe were the firſt horſes which appeared in 
the New World, they were objects of terror no leſs than of admiration 
to the Indians, who having no tame animals themſelves, were unac- 
quainted with that vaſt acceſſion of power, which man hath acquired by 
ſubjecting them to his dominion. They ſuppoſed them to be rational 
creatures, They imagined that the horſe and the rider formed one 
animal, with whoſe ſpeed they were aſtonjſhed, and whoſe impetuoſity 
and ſtrength they conſidered as irreſiſtible, But while Columbus en, 
deavoured to inſpire the natives with a dread of his power, he did not 
neglect the arts of gaining their love and confidence. He adhexed ſcru, 
pulouſly to the principles of integrity and juſtice in all his tranſactions 
with them, and treated them, on every occaſion, not only with humani- 
ty, but with indulgence. The diſtrict of Cibao anſwered the deſcrip. 
tion given of it by the natives. It was mountainous and- uncultivated, 
but in every river, and brook, gold was gathered either in. duſt or in 
grains, ſome of which were of conſiderable fize. The Indians had 
never opened any mines in ſearch of gold, To penetrate into the 
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bowels of the earth, and to refine the rude ore, were operations too 
complicated and laborious for their talents and irduftry, and they had 
no ſuch high value for gold as to put their ingenuity and invention upon 
the ſtretch in order to obtain it. The ſmall quantity of that precious 
metal which they poſſeſſed, was either picked up in the beds of the 
rivers, or waſhed fram the mountains by the heavy rains that fall within 
the tropics. But, from thoſe indications, the Spaniards could no longer 
doubt that the country contained rich treaſures in its bowels, of which 
they hoped ſoon to be maſters. In order to ſecure the command of this 
valuable province, Columbus erected a ſmall fort, to which he gave the | 
name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule upon ſome of his incredulous | 
followers, who would not believe that the country produced gold, until 
they ſaw it with their own eyes, and touched it with their hands. 
Ih be account of thoſe promiſing appearances of wealth in the country 
of Cibao came very ſeaſonably to comfort the deſponding colony, which 
was effected with diſtreſſes of various kinds. The ſtock of proviſions 
which had been brought from Europe was moſtly conſumed ; what re- 
mained was ſo much corrupted by the heat and moiſture of the climate, 
as to be almoſt unfit for uſe; the natives cultivated ſo ſmall a portion of 
ground, and with ſo little {kill, that it hardly yielded what was ſuf. 
ficient for their own ſubſiſtence ; the Spaniards at Iſabella had hitherto 
neither time nor leiſure to clear the ſoil, ſo as to reap any conſiderable 
fruits of their own induſtry, On all theſe accounts, they became afraid 
of periſhing with hunger, and were reduced already to a ſcanty allow- 
ance, At the ſame time, the diſeaſes predominant in the torrid zone, 
and which rage chiefly in thoſe uncultivated countries, where the hand of 
induſtry has not opened the woods, drained the marches, and confined 
the rivers within a certain channel, began to ſpread among them. 
Alarmed at the violence and unuſual ſymptoms of thoſe maladies, they 
exclaimed againſt Columbus and his companions in the former voyage, 
who, by their ſplendid but deceitful deſcriptions of Hiſpaniola, had 
allured them to quit Spain for a barbarous uncultivated land, where 
they muſt either be cut off by famine, or die of unknown diſtempers, 
Several of the officers and perſons of note, inſtead of checking, joined in 
thoſe ſeditious complaints. Father Boyl, the apoſtolical vicar, was one 
of the moſt turbulent and outrageous. It required all the authority and 
addreſs of Columbus to re-eſtabliſh ſubordination and tranquillity in the 
colony. Threats and promiſes were alternately employed for this pur- 
poſe ; but nothing contributed more to ſoothe the malcontents than the 
proſpect of findivg, in the minez of Cibao, ſuch a rich lote of treaſure 
as 
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; would be a recompence for all their ſufferings, and efface the memory 
of former diſappointments. _ 

When, by his unwearied endeavours, concord and order were ſo far 
ſtored, that he could venture to leave the iſland, Columbus reſolved to 
purſue his diſcoveries, that he might be able to aſcertain whether thoſe 
ew countries with which he had openzd a communication were cons 
nected with any region of the earth already known, or whether they 
were to be conſidered as a ſeparate pottion of the globe hitherto unvi- 
ted. He appointed his brother Don Diego, with the aſſiſtance of a 
council of officers, to govern the iſland in his abſence ; and gave 
command of a body of ſoldiers to Don Pedro Margarita, with which 
was to viſit the different parts of the iſland, and endeavour to eftabliſh 
the authority of the Spaniards among the inhabitants, Having left 
them very particular inſtructions with geſpect to their ut, he 
weighed anchor on the twenty-fourth of April, with one ſhip and two 
ſmall barks under his command, During a tedious voyage of full five 
months, he had a trial of almoſt Al the numerons hardſhips to which 
perſons of his profeſſion are expoſed, without making any diſcovexy of 
importance, except the iſland of Jamaica, As he ranged along the 


incredible number of ſmall iſlands, to which he gave the name of the 
Queen's Garden, In this unknown courſe, among rocks and ſhelves, he 
was retarded by contrary winds, aſſaulted with furious ſtorms, and 
alarmed with the terrible thunder and lightning which is often almoſt 
inceſſant between the tropics. At length his proviſions fell ſhort ; his 
crew, exhauſted with fatigue, as well as hunger, murmured and threat. 
ened, and were ready to proceed to the moſt deſperate extremities againſt 
him. Beſet with danger in ſuch various forms, he was obliged to keep 
continual watch, to obſerve every occurrence with his own eyes, to iſſue 
every order, and to ſuperintend the execution of it. On no occaſion, 
was the extent of his {kill and experience as a navigator ſo much tried. 
To theſe the ſquadron owed its ſafety, But this unremitted fatigue of 


though naturally vigorous and robuſt, brought on a feveriſh diſorder, 
which terminated in a lethargy, that deprived him of ſenſe and memory 
and had almoſt proved fatal to his life, 

But, on his return Sept. 27, to Hiſpaniola, the ſudden emotion 
of joy which he felt upon meeting with his brother Bartholomew at 
Iſabella, occaſioned ſuch a flow of ſpirits as contributed greatly to his 
recovery. It was now thirteen years ſince the two brothers, whom 
hailarity of talents united in cloſe friendſhip, had ſeparated from each 
"wy 


body, and intenſe application of mind, overpowering his conſtitution, * 


* 


ſouthern coaſt of Cuba, he was entangled in a labyrinth formed by an 
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others &. Ku period there had been n6:interconrſe by | 
+8 + 4ween them. Bartholomew, aftex finiſhing his negociatioh, i: in the | 


of England, had ſet out for Spain. by the way of France. "At Paris 10 7 
"received an account of the · ordinary diſcoveries which bfy, brother 


* ad made i in his-firſt voyaggz and that he was then preparing 
ee rendered him ſo conſpicuous; and as the 


bit on a ſecond expedition. Though thi Rally i 
S - journey with the utmoſt diſpatch," het ad at 
% Jy — * before he reached Spain. Ferdina ita 
5 Cay 
"EN 1 . | is pre ſente would afford to his brother, they 1 
| Ne * take the cortmand of three ſhips, which they had | 
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Hine with the reſpect due to the neareſt kinſman of a 


proviſion the eoliky of Labels. 
He cd not have arr any juncture ben Coloꝶubus food c 
In ned of a friend capable of Aſſiſting him with his counſels, or o 


6 vidi with him the cares and ßbden of government. For aalth 
che · proviſions now 7 brought from 1. 5 afforded a temporary veli 
en the calamities of Mine, the ſupply was mot, In ſ h 

tity as to ſuppoggthem long, and the iſland did not hitherto yi 

Was ſuſſietent for their ſuſtenance. They were threatened | 
1 another danger ſtill more formidable than the ieturn of ſcarcity, And 


0 
. 


; Y 6 "which demayded more immediate attention. No ſooner did Columbus 
' pe F ſeave the iſland on his voyagg f diſcovery, than the ſoldiers under 
4 Margarita, as if they had been ſet free from diſcipline And e 


tion, ſcorned all reſtraint. Inſtead of conforming to the prudent in 
tions of Columbus, they diſperſed in ſtraggling partzes over the i , 
lived at diſcretion upon the natives, waſted their proyafions, ſeized 
women, and treated that inoffenſive racegvith all the, inſolence of. 9 
tary oppreſſion. * 7 
As long as the Indians had any proſpect that their ſufferings mi 


ht 
eome to a period by the voluntary departure of ths invaders, they bb. 
mitted in ſilence, and diſſembled their ſorrow ; but they now perceifed 
that the yoke would be as permament as it was intolerable. The 
niards had built a town, and ſurrounded it with ramparts. They had 
erected forts in different places. They had encloſed and ſown ſexeral 
fields. It was apparent that they came not to viſit the country, but to 
ſettle in it. Though the number of thoſe ſtrangers was inconſiderable, 
the ſtate of cultivation among this rade people was fo imperfeR, and in 
ſuch exact proportion to their own conſumption, that it was with diffi- 
culty they could afford ſubſiſtence to their new gueſts. Their own mode 
of life was ſo indolent and inactive, the warmth of the climate ſo ener- 
vating, the conſtitution of their bodies naturally ſo feeble, and ſo unac- 


3 cuſtomed 


jous exertions of indutry, that they were nit 


| ile of N ead made of a — was ſufficient to ſupport © 
Wen, whoſe ſtrength and ſpirits were not exhauſted by any vigorous 
either of body or The Spaniards, though the moſt ab- | 
Net 9 us of all the European tions, appeared to them exceſſively vo: 
raciou® One Spaniard conſumed as much as ſeveral Indians. This 
keenneſs & appetite ſurprized them ſo much, and ſeemed to them to be 
fo qu þ that they ſuppoſed the-Spaniards had left their own coun- 
F try becauſe it did not produce” As much as was requiſite to gratify 
cheif immoderate defi od, and had come among them in queſt of 
mouriſhment. Self prelefvation prompted them to wiſh for the depar- 
ture of guphs who waſted ſo faſt their lender ſtock of proviſions. The 
Hh they ſuffered, added to their impatience for this event. 
expected that the Spaniards would retire of their own 
i order to avert the deſtruction 


-Famine, or by the viole 
afſime courage, to att 
And dribe pag from 

poſſeſiton on 
„Such dre the ſentiments which univerſally prevailed among the In- 
dians, when Columbus returned to Iſabella. Inflamed by the unpro- 
voked outrages of the Spaniards, with a degree of rage of which their 
gentle natures, formed to ſuffer and ſubmit, ſeemed highly ſuſceptible, 


e formidable invaders with united force, 
ettlements of which they had violently taken 


er 


„ they waited only for a ſignal from their leaders to {all upon the colony. 

4 Some of the caziques had already ſurpriſed and cut off ſeveral ſtrag- 

* glers. The dregd of this impending danger united the Spaniards, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the authority of Columbus, as they ſaw no proſpect of 

it 

" ſafety but in committing themſelies to his prudent guidance. It was 


now neceſſary to have recourſe to arms, the employing of which againſt 

the Indians, Columbus had hitherto avoided with the greateſt ſolicitude. b 
Unequal as the conflict may ſeem, between the naked inhabitants of the | | 

New World, armed with clubs, ſticks hardened in the fire, wooden 5 | 

ſwords, and arrows pointed with bones or flints ; and troops accuſtomed. 9 

to the diſcipline, and provided with the inſtruments of deſtruction 
known in the European art of war, the ſituation of the Spaniards was FRY 
far from being exempt from danger. The vaſt ſuperiority of hee 
natives in number, compenſated many defects. An handful of men 7 
was about to encounter a whole nation. One adverſe event, or evens 


any adverſe delay in determining the fate of the war, might 2 3 
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fatal to the Spaniards. Conſcious that ſucceſs depended on the vigout 
and rapidity of his operations, Columbus inſtantly aſſembled his forces, 
They were reduced to a very ſmall number. Diſeaſes, engendered by 
the warmth and humidity of the country, or occaſioned by their own 
licentiouſnefs, had raged among them with much vielence; experience 
had not yet taught them the art either of curing theſe, or the precau. 
tions requiſite for guarding them; two-thirds of the original adventu. 
rers were dead, and many of thoſe who ſurvived were incapable of 
ſervice, The body which took the field on March 24, 1495, confiſted 
only of two hundred foot, twenty horſe, and twenty large dogs; and 
how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, to mention the laſt as compoſing part 
of a military force, they were not perhaps the leaſt formidable and de- 


ive of the whole, when employed againſt naked and timid Indians, 
All the caziques of the iſland, Guacanahari excepted, who retained an n 
inviolable attachment to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppoſe Co- 
lumbus, with forces amounting, if we may believe the Spaniſh hiſto- by 
rians, to a hundred thouſand men. Inſtead of attempting to draw the I 
Spaniards into the faſtneſſes of the woods and mountains, they were fo U 


imprudent as to take their ſtation in the Vega Real, the moſt open plain 8 


, a ee Ie cog at 


SS 


in the country, Columbus did not allow them time to perceive their ri 
error, or to alter their poſition, He attacked them during the night, v 
when undiſciplined troops are leaſt capable of acting with union and n 
concert, and obtained an eaſy and bloodleſs victory. The conſternation m 


with which the Indians were filled by the noife and havoc made by the d 
fire-arms, by the impetuous force of the cavalry, and the firſt onſet of hy 
the dogs, was ſo great, that they threw down their weapons, and-fled 


without attempting reſiſtance. Many were ſlain; more were taken to 

; priſoners, and reduced to ſervitude ; and ſo thoroughly were the reſt in 
intimidated, that from that moment they abandoned themſelves to le 
deſpair, relinquiſhing all thoughts of contending with aggreſſors whom an 

_ they deemed invincible. ſtr 
Columbus employed ſeveral months in marching through the iſland, ob 
and in ſubjecting it to the Spaniſh government, without meeting with th 


any oppoſition, He impoſed a tribute upon all the inhabitants above the oP 
age of fourteen, Each perſon who lived in thoſe diſtrits where gold wi] 

was found, was obliged to pay quarterly: « as much gold duſt as filled a p 
bawk's bell; ſrom thoſe in other parts of the country, twenty-five W 
pounds of cutton were demanded. This was the ſirſt regular taxation of 
tha Indians, and ſerved as a precedent for exactions ſtill more intolerable. 
Such an impoſition was extremely contrary to thoſe maxims which Co- 
lombus had hitherto inculcated with reſpect to the mode of treating 
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them. But intrigues were carrying on in the court of Spain at this. 
junRure, in order to undermine his power and diſcredit his operations, 
which conſtrained him to depart from his own ſyſtem of adminiſtration. 
Several unfavourable accounts of his conduct, as well as of the coun» 
tries diſcovered by him, had been tranſmitted to Spain, Margaritta 
and Father Boyl were now at court; and in order to juſtify their own 
conduct, or to gratify their reſentment, watched with malevolent atten- 
tion for every opportunity of ſpreading infinuations to his detriment, 
Many of the courtiers viewed his growing reputation and power with 
envious eyes. Fonſeca, archdeacon of Seville, who was intruſted with 
the chief direction of Indian affairs, had conceived ſuch an unfavourable 
opinion of Columbus, for ſome reaſon which the contemporary writers 
have not mentioned, that he liſtened with partiality to every invective 
againſt him. It was not eaſy for an unfriended ſtranger, unpraRtiſed in 
courtly arts, to countera&t the machinations of ſo many enemies. Co- 
lumbus ſaw that there was but one method of ſupporting his own credits. 
and of filencing all his adverſaries. He muſt produce ſuch a quantity of 
gold as would not only juſtify what he had reported with reſpect to the 
richneſs of the country, but encourage Ferdinand and Iſabella to perſe= 
vere in proſecuting his plans. The neceſſity of obtaining it, forced him 
not only to impoſe this heavy tax upon the Indians, but to exact pay- 
ment of it with extreme rigour; and may be pleaded in excuſe for his 
deviating on this occaſion from the mildneſs and humanity with WIRES 
he uniformly treated that unhappy people. 

The labour, attention, and foreſight which the Indians were Aliget 
to employ in procuring the tribute demanded of them, appeared the moſt 
intolerable of all evils, to men accuſtomed to paſs their days in a care- 
leſs, improvident indolence. They were incapable of ſuch a regular 
and perſevering exertion of induftry, and felt it ſuch a grievous re- 
ſtraint upon their liberty, that they had recourſe to an expedient for 
obtaining deliverance from this yoke, which demonſtrates the exceſs of 
their impatience and deſpair, ' They formed a ſcheme of ſtarving. thoſe 
oppreſſors whom they durſt not attempt to expel ; and from the opinion 
which they entertained with reſpect to the voracious appetite” of the 
Spaniards, they concluded the execution of it to be very practicable. 
With this view they ſuſpended all the operations of agriculture; they” 
ſowed no maize, they pulled up the roots of the manioc'or caſſada 
which. were planted, and retiring to the moſt inacceſſible parts' of the 
mountains, left the uncultivated plains to their enemies, © This deſpe- 
rate reſolution produced in ſome degree the effects which they expected. 
The Spaniards | were reduced to extreme want; bot "they received fuck 
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nene 
wureces in their own ingenuity and induſtry, that they ſuffered no great 
Joſs of men. The wretched Indians were the victims of their own ill - 
concerted policy. A great multitude of people, ſhut up in the moun- 
tainous part of the country, without any food but the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth, ſoon felt the utmoſt diſtreſſes of famine. This 
brought on contagious diſeaſes; and, in the courſe of a few months, 
more than a third part of the inhabitants of the iſland periſhed, after 
experiencing miſery in all its various forms. ; 
But while Columbus was eſtabliſhing the foundations of the Spaniſh 
grandeur in the New World, his enemies laboured with unwearied aſ- 
6duity to deprive him of the glory and rewards, which by his ſervices 
and ſufferings he was intitled to enjoy. The hardſhips unavoidable in a 
new ſettlement, the calamities occaſioned by an unhealthy climate, the 
diſaſters attending a voyage in unknown ſeas, were all repreſented as the 
effects of his reftleſs and inconſiderate ambition. His prudent attention 
to preſerve diſcipline and ſubordination was denominated exceſs of ri 
gour; the puniſhments which he inflicted upon the mutinous and diſ- 
orderly were imputed to cruelty, Theſe accuſations gained ſach credit 
in a | jealous court, that a commiſſioner was appointed to repair to Hiſ- 
panjola, and to inſpe& into the conduct of Columbus. By the recom- 
mendation of his enemies, Aguado, a groom of the bed-chamber, was 
the perſon to whom this important truſt was committed. But in this 
choice they ſeem to have been more influenced by the obſequious at- 
tachment of the man to their intereſt, than by his capacity for the ſta- 
tion, Puffed up with ſuch ſudden elevation, Aguado diſplayed, in the 
exerciſe of this office, all the frivolous ſelf-importance, and acted with 
all the diſguſting inſolence, which are natural to little minds, when 
raiſed to unexpected dignity, or employed in functions to which they 
are not equal. By liening with. cagerneſs to every accuſation againſt 
Columbus, and encouraging not only the malcontent Spaniards, but 
even the Indians, to produce their grievances, real or i imaginary, he fo- 
mented the ſpirit of diſſention in the iſland, without eſtabliſhing any 
regulation of public utility, or that tended to redreſs the many wrong), 
with the odium of which he wiſhed to load the admiral's adminiſtration, 
As Columbus felt ſenſibly how humiliating his ſituation muſt be, if he 
ſhould. remain in that country while ſuch. a partial inſpector obſerved his 
motions, and controuled his juriſdiction, he took the reſolution of re- 
turning to Spain, in order to lay a full account of all his tranſaRtions 
panticylacly with reſpect to the points in diſpute. between him and his 
adyerſaricy before Ferdinand and Iſabella, from whoſe juſtice and diſ- 
cernment 
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ſcernment he expected an equal and a favourable decifion. He com- 
mitted the adminiſtration of affairs, during his abſence, in one thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-fix, ts Don Bartholomew his brother, with 
the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant Governor. By a choice leſs. for- 
tunate, and which proved the ſource of many calamities to the colony, 
he appointed Francis Roldan chief juſtice, with very extenſive powers: 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held a courſe different from that 
which he had taken in his former voyage. He ſteered almoſt due eaſt 
from Hiſpaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two degrees of latitude ; as 
experience had not yet diſcovered the more certain and expeditious me- 
thod of ſtretching to the north, in order to fall in with the ſouth-weſt 
winds, By this ill-adviſed choice, which, in the infancy of navigation 
between the New and Old Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the ad- 
miral as a defect in naval ſkill, he was expoſed to infinite fatigue and 
danger, in a perpetual ſtruggle with the trade-winds, which blow with- 
out variation from the eaſt between the tropics. Notwithſtanding the 
almoſt inſuperable difficulties of ſuch a navigation, he perſiſted in his 
courſe with his uſual patience and firmneſs, but made fo little way, that 
he was three months without ſeeing land. At length his proviſions be- 
gan to fail, the crew was reduced to the ſcanty allowance of fix ounces 
of bread a-day for each perſon. The admiral fared no better than -the 
meaneſt ſailor, But, even in this extreme diſtreſs, he retained the hu- 
manity which diſtinguiſhes his character, and refuſed to comply. with 
the earneſt ſolicitations of his crew, ſome of whom propoſed to feed 
upon the Indian priſoners whom they were carrying over, and others . 
inſiſted to throw them over-board, in order to leſſen the conſumption of 
their ſmall ſtock. He repreſented that they were human beings, re» 
duced by a common calamity to the ſame condition with themſelves, 
and intitled to ſhare an equal fate. His authority and remonſtrances 
diſſipated thoſe wild ideas ſuggeſted by deſpair. Nor had they time to 
_ CR wrd d e * 
their fears and ſufferings ended. 

Columbus appeared at court with the modeſt but determined —_ 
dence of a man conſcious not only of integrity, but of having petſormed 
great ſervices, Ferdinand and Iſabella, aſhamed of their own facility 
in lending too favourable an ear to frivolous or ill- founded accuſationg 
received him with ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, as covered his 
enemies with ſhame, Their cenſures and ealumnies were no more hear 
of at that juncture. The gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other com- 
modities of value which Columbus produced, ſeemed fully to refute 
What the mal-contents had propagated with reſpedh to the poverty of the 

H 2 country. 
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country. By reducing the Indians to obedience, and impoſing a regu- 
lar tax upon them, he had ſecured to Spain a large acceſſion of new ſub. 
Jects, and the eſtabliſhment of a revenue that promiſed to be conſidera- 
ble. By the mines which he had found out and examined, a ſource of 
wealth ſtill more copious was opened. Great and unexpected as thoſe 
advantages were, Columbus repreſented them only as preludes to future 
acquiſitions, and as the earneſt of more important diſcoveries, which 
he frill meditated, and to which thoſe he had already made would con- 
duct him with eaſe and certainty, 

The attentive conſideration of all theſe ads made ſuch i. im- 
preſſion, not only upon Iſabella, who was flattered with the idea of be- 
ing the patrbneſs of all Columbus's enterpriſes, but even upon Ferdi- 
nand, who having originally expreſſed his diſapprobation of his ſchemes, 
was Rill'apt to doubt of their ſucceſs, that they reſolved to ſupply the 
colony in Hiſpaniola with every thing which could render it a perma- 
nent eſtabliſhment, and to furniſh Columbus with ſuch a fleet, that he 
might proceed to ſearch for thoſe new countries, of whoſe exiſtence he 
ſeemed to be confident, The meaſures moſt proper for accompliſhing 
both theſe deſigns were concerted with Columbus. Diſcovery had been 
the ſole object of the firſt voyage to the New World; and though, in 
the ſecond, ſettlement had been propoſed, the precautions taken for 
that purpoſe had either been inſufficient, or were rendered ineffeRual by 
the mutinous ſpirit of the Spaniards, and the unforeſeen calamities 
arifing from various cauſes, Now a plan was to be formed of a regular 
colony, that might ſerve as a model to all future eflabliſhments. Every 
particular was confidered with attention, and the whole arranged with a 
ſerupulous accuracy. The preciſe number of adventurers who ſhould 
be permitted to embark was fixed. They were to be of different ranks 
and profeſſions; and the proportion of each was eſtabliſhed, according 
to their uſefulneſs and the wants of the colony. A ſuitable number of 
women was to be choſen to accompany theſe new ſettlers. As it was 
the firſt object to raiſe proviſions. in a country where ſcarcity of food 
Had been the occaſion of ſo much diſtreſs, a confiderable body of huſ- 
bandmen was to be carried over. As the Spaniards had then no con- 
eeption of deriving any benefit from thoſe productions of the New World 
which have ſince yielded ſuch large returns of wealth t Europe, but 
had formed magnificent ideas, and entertained ſanguine hopes with re- 
ſpeR to the riches contained in the mines which had been diſcovered, 8 
band of workmen, ſkilled in the various arts employed in digging and 
refining the precious metals, was provided. All theſe emigrants were 
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Thus far the regulations were prudent, and well adapted to the end in 
view. But as it was foreſeen that few would engage voluntarily to 
ſettle in a country, whoſe noxious climate had been fatal to ſo many of 
their countrymen, Columbus propoſed to tranſport to Hiſpaniola ſuei 
malefators as had been convicted of crimes, which, though 
were of a leſs atrocious nature; and that for the future a certain pro- 
portion of the offenders uſually ſent to the gallies, ſhould be condemned 


to labour in the mines which were to be opened. This advice, given h 
without due reflection, was as inconfiderately adopted. The priſons 


of Spain were drained, in order to collect members for the intended co- 
lony; and the judges empowered to try criminals, were inſtructed to 
recruit it by their future ſentences. It is not, however, with ſuck 


materials, that the foundations of a ſociety, deſtined to be permanent, 


ſhonld be laid. Induftry, ſobriety, patience, and mutual confidence 
are indiſpenſably requiſite in an infant ſettlement, where purity of 


morals muſt contribute more towards eſtabliſhing order, than the opera- 


tion or authority of laws. But when ſuch a mixture of what is corrupt 


is admitted into the original conſtitution of the political body, the 


vices of thoſe unſound and incurable members will probably infect the 
whole, and muſt certainly be productive of violent and unhappy effefts. 


This the Spaniards fatally experienced; and the other Buropean nations 


having ſucceſſively imitated the practice of Spain in this particular, 
pernicious conſequences have followed in their ſettlements, which can 
be imputed to no other cauſe. 

Though Columbus obtained, with great fait and diſpatch, the 
royal approbation of every meaſure and regulation that he propoſed, his 
endeavours to carry them into execution were ſo long retarded, as muſt 
have tired out the patience of any man, leſs accuſtomed to encounter 


and to ſurmount difficulties. Thoſe delays were occaſioned partly by 


that tedious formality and ſpirit of procraſtination, with which the Spa- 
niards conduct buſineſs ; and partly by the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury, 
which was drained by the expence of celebrating the marriage of Ferdi- 


nand and Ifabella's only ſon with Margaret of Auſtria, and that of 


Joanna, their ſecond daughter, with Philip archduke of Auſtria; but 
muſt be chiefly amputed | to the malicious arts of Colurhbus's enemies. 
Aſtoniſhed at the reception which he met with upon his retura, and 
overawed by his preſence, they gave way, for ſome time, to a tide of 
favour too ſtrong for them to oppoſe. Their enmity, however, was 
too inveterate to remain long inactive. They reſumed their dperations, 


and by the aſſiſtance of Fonſeca, the miniſter for Indian affairs, who was 
dow promoted to the biſhopric of Bajados, they threw in ſo many ob- 


ſtacles 
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ſtacles to ptotract the preparations for Columbus s expedition, that a year 
elapſed before he could procure two ſhips to carry over a part of the 
ſupplies deſtined for the colony, and almoſt two years were ſpent before 
© the ſmall ſquadron was equipped of which he himſelf was to take the 
command. 

This ſquadron conſiſted of fix ſhips only, of no great burden, the 
indifferently provided for a long or dangerous navigation. This voyage 
which he now meditated was in a courſe different from any he had un- 
dertaken. As he was fully perſuaded that the fertile regions of India 
lay to the ſouth-weſt of thoſe countries which he had diſcovered, he 
propoſed, as the moſt certain method of finding out theſe, to ſtand di- 
rectly ſouth from the Canary or Cape de Verd iſlands, until he came 
under the equinoctial line, and then to ſtretch to the weſt before the 
favourable wind for ſuch a courſe, which blows invariably between the 
tropics. With this idea he ſet ſail, on May the thirtieth, one thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-eight, and touched firſt at the Canary, and 
then at the Cape de Verd iſlands, on July the fourth. From the for- 
mer he diſpatched three of his ſhips with a ſupply of proviſions for the 
colony in Hiſpaniola : with, the other three, he continued his voyage 
towards the ſouth. No remarkable occurrence happened till July the 
nineteenth, when they arrived within five degrees of the line. There 
they were becalmed, and at the ſame time the heat became ſo exceſſive, 
that many of their wine caſks burſt, the liquor in others ſoured, and 
their proviſions corrupted. The Spaniards, who had never ventured fo 
far to the ſouth, were afraid that the ſhips would take fire, and began 
to apprehend the reality of what the ancients had taught concerning 
the deſtructive qualities of that torrid region of the globe. They were 
relieved, in ſome meaſure, from their fears by a ſeaſonable fall of rain. 
This, however, though ſo heavy and unintermitting that the men could 
hardly keep the deck, did not-greatly mitigate the intenſeneſs of the 
heat. The admiral, who with his uſual vigilance had in perſon di- 
rected every operation, from the beginning of the voyage, was ſo much 
exhauſted by fatigue and want of ſleep, that it brought on a violent fit 
of the gout, accompanied with a fever. All theſe circumſtances con- 
ſtrained him to yield to the importunities of his crew, and to alter his 
courſe to the north-weſt, in order to reach ſome of the Caribbee _ 
where he might refit, and be ſupplied with proviſions. 

On the firſt of Auguſt, the man ſtationed in the round top ſurpriſed 
them with the joyful cry of land. They ſtood towards it, and diſco» 
 vered a conſiderable iſland, which the admiral called Trinidad, a'name 
it ſtill retains, It lies on the coaſt of Guiana, near the mouth of the 
hy Orinoco, 
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Orinoco. This, though a river only of the third or fourth magnitude 
in the New World, far ſurpaſſes any of the ſtreams in our hemiſptere, 
It rolls towards the ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and ruſhes into it 
with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets the tide, which on that 
coaſt riſes to an uncommon height, their colliſion occaſions a ſwell and 
agitation of the waves no leſs ſurpriſing than formidable. In this con- 
flict, the irreſiſtible torrent of the river ſo far prevails, that it freſhens 
the ocean many leagues with its flood. Columbus, before he could 
perceive the danger, was entangled among thoſe adverſe currents and 
tempeſtuous waves, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he eſcaped - 
through a narrow ſtrait, which appeared ſo tremendous, that he called © 
it La Boca del Drago. As ſoon as the conſternation which this occa» 
ſioned, permitted him to reflect upon the nature of an appearance ſo ex- 
traordinary, he diſcerned in it a ſource of comfort and hope. He juſtly "— 
concluded, that ſuch a vaſt body of water as this river contained, could 
not be ſupplied by any iſland, but muſt flow through a country of im+ 
menſe extent, and of conſequence that he was now arrived at that con» 
tinent which it had long been the object of his wiſhes to diſcover. Full 
of this idea, he ſtood to the weſt along the coaft of thoſe provinces 
which are now known by the names of Paria and Cumana. He landed 
in ſeveral places, and had ſome intercourſe with the people, who re- 
ſembled thoſe of Hiſpaniola in their appearance and manner of life, 
They wore, as ornaments, ſmall plates of gold, and pearls of conſider- 
able value, which they willingly exchanged for European toys. They 
ſeemed to poſſeſs a better underſtanding, and greater courage, than the 
inhabitants of the iſlands. The country produced four-footed animals 
of ſeveral kinds, as well as a great variety of fowls and fruits. The ad- 
miral was ſo much delighted with its beauty and fertility, that with the 
warm enthuſiaſm of a diſcoverer, he imagined it to be the paradiſe de- 
fcribed in Scripture, which the Almighty choſe for the reſidence of 
man, while he retained innocence that rendered him worthy of ſuch a 
habitation, Thus Columbus had the glory not only of diſcovering to 
| mankind the exiſtence of a New World, but made conſiderable progreſs 
towards a perſect knowledge of it; and was the firſt man who conducted 
the Spaniards to that vaſt continent which has been the chief ſeat of ; 
their empire, and the ſource of their treaſures in this quarter of the 
globe. The ſhattered condition of his ſhips, ſcarcity of proviſians, his 
own infirmities, together with the impatience of his crew, prevented 
him from purſuing his diſcoveries any farther, and made it neceſſary to 
bear away for Hiſpaniola. In his way thither he diſcovered the iſlands 
of Cubagua and Margarita, which afterwards became remarkable for 
- 4 their 
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their pearl-fiſhery. When he arrived at Hiſpaniola, on the thirtieth of 
Auguſt, he was waſted to an extreme degree with fatigue and ſickneſs; 
but found the affairs of the colony in ſuch a fituation, as afforded him 
no proſpeRt of enjoying that repoſe of which he ſtood ſo much in need, 
Many reyclutions had happened in that country during his abſence, 
His brother the adelantado, in conſequence of the advice which the ad- 
- miral gave before his departure, had removed the colony from Iſabella 
to a more commodious ſtation, on the oppoſite fide of the iſland, and 


laid the foundation of St. Domingo, which was long the moſt conſider- 


able European town in the New World, and the ſeat of the ſupreme 
courts in the Spaniſh dominions there. As ſoon as the Spaniards were 
eftabliſhed in this new ſettlement, the adelantado, that they might nei- 
ther languiſh in inactivity, nor have leiſure to form new cabals, marched 
into thoſe parts of the iſland which his brother had not yet viſited or 
reduced to obedience, As the people were unable to reſiſt, they ſub- 
mitted every where to the tribute which he impoſed, But they ſoon 
found the burden to be ſo intolerable, that, overawed as they were by 
the ſuperior power of their oppreſſors, they took arms againſt them. 
Thoſe inſurrections, however, were not formidable. A conflict with 
timid and naked Indians was neither dangerous nor of doubtful iſſue. 
But while the adelantado was employed againſt them in the field, a 
W of an aſpect far more alarming, broke out among the Spaniards, 
The ringleader of it was Francis Roldan, whom Columbus had placed 
in a ſtation which required him to be the guardian of order and tran- 
' quility in the colony. A turbulent and inconſiderate ambition precipi- 
tated him into this deſperate meaſure, ſo unbecoming his rank. The 
arguments which he employed to ſeduce his countrymen were frivolous 
and ill-founded. He accuſed Columbus and his two brothers of arro- 
gance and ſeverity ; he pretended that they aimed at eftabliſhing an 
independent dominion in the country ; he taxed them with an inten- 
tion of cutting off part of the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that 
they might more eaſily reduce the remainder to ſubjection; he repre- 
ſented it as unworthy of Caſtilians, to remain the tame and paſſive 
ſlaves, of three Geoneſe adventurers. As men have always a propenſity 
to impute the hardſhips of which they feel the preſſure, to the miſcon- 
duR of their rulers; as every nation views with a jealous eye the power 
and exaltation of foreigners, Roldan's inſinuations made a deep im- 
preſſion on his countrymen. His character and rank added weight to 
them. A conſiderable number of the Spaniards made - choice of him 
as their leader, and taking arms againſt the adelantado and his brother, 


ſeixed the king's . of proviſions, and endearoured to ſurpriſe 


the 
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ing in gold had yielded nothing of value to its conquerors. Even Iſa- 
bella, who from the favourable opinion which ſhe entertained of Co- 
lumbus, had uniformly protected him, was ſhaken at length by the , 
number and boldneſs of his accuſers, and began to ſuſpect that a diſ- 

affection ſo general muſt have been occaſioned by real grievances, which 


called for redreſs. The biſhop of Bajados, with his uſual 
| againſt Columbus, . encouraged theſe ſuſpicions, and confirmed them. 

As ſoon as the queen began to give way to the torrent of calumny, a 
reſolution fatal to Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a knight 
of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to Hiſpaniola, with full powers 
to enquire into the conduct of Columbus, and, if he ſhould find the 
charge of mal-adminiſtration proved, to ſuperſede him, and afſume the 
| government of the iſland, It was impoſſible to eſcqpe condemnation, 
when this prepoſterous commiſſion made it the intereſt of the judge to 
pronounce the perſon, whom he was ſent tos try, guilty. Though Co- 
lumbus had now compoſed all the diſſentions in the iſland ; though he 
had brought both Spaniards and Indians to ſubmit peaceably to his go- 
vernment ; though he had made ſuch effectual proviſion for working the 
mines, and cultivating the country, as would have ſecured a conſider- 
able revenue to the king, as well as large profits to individuals, Bova- 
| dilla, without deigning to attend to the nature or merit of thoſe ſer- 

| vices, diſcovered, from the moment that he landed in Hiſpaniola, a de- - 

| termined purpoſe of treating him as a criminal, He took poſſeſſion of 

| the admiral's houſe in St. Domingo, from which its maſter happened at 
that time to be abſent, and ſeized his effects, as if his guilt had been 

already fully proved ; he rendered himſelf maſter of the fort and of the 
king's ſtores by violence; he required all perſons to acknowledge him 

| as ſupreme governor ; he ſet at liberty the priſoners confined by the ad- 
miral, and ſummoned him to appear before his tribunal, in order to 
| anſwer for his conduct; tranſmitting to him, together with the ſum- 
mons, a copy of the royal mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined 
to yield implicit obedience to his commands. 

Columbus, though deeply aſfected with the e and injuſtice 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, did not heſitate a moment about his own 
conduct. He ſubmitted to the will of his ſovereigns with a reſpectful 
filence, and repaired directly to the court of that violent and partial 
judge whom they had authoriſed to try him. Bovadilla, without ad- 

mitting him into his preſence, ordered him inſtantly to be arreſted, to 
be loaded with chains, and hurried on board a ſhip. Even under this 

humiliating reverſe of fortune, the firmneſs of mind which diſtinguiſhes 
the character of Columbus, did not forſake him, Conſcious of his own 
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integrity, and ſolacing himſelf with reflecting upon the great * 
which he had achieved, he endured this inſult offered to his character, 
not only with compoſure, but with dignity. Nor had he the conſola- 
tion of ſympathy to mitigate his ſufferings. Bovadilla had already ren- 
dered himſelf ſo extremely popular, by granting various immunities to 
the colony, by liberal donations of Indians to all who applied for them, 
and by relaxing the reins of diſcipline and government, that the Spa- 
niards, who were moſtly adventurers, whom their indigence or crimes 
had impelled to abandon their native country, expreſſed the moſt inde- 
cent ſatisfaction with the diſgrace and impriſonment of Columbus. 
They flattered themſelves, that now they ſhould enjoy an uncontrouled 
liberty, more ſuitable to their diſpoſition and former habits of life. 
Among perſons thus prepared to cenſure the proceedings, and to aſperſe 
the character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected materials for a charge 
againſt him. All accuſations, the moſt improbable, as well as incon- 
ſiſtent, were received. No informer, however infamous, was rejected. 
The reſult of this inqueſt, no leſs indecent than partial, he tranſmitted 
to Spain. At the ſame time, he ordered Columbus, with his two bro- 
thers, to be carried thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to inſult, he 
confined them in different ſhips, and excluded them from the comfort of 
that friendly intercourſe which might have ſoothed their common il | 
diſtreſs, But while the Spaniards in Hiſpaniola viewed the arbitrary Ml | 
and infolent proceedings of Bovadilla with a general approbation, which 
reflects diſhonour upon their name and country, one man till retained a 
proper ſenſe of the great actions whick Columbus had performed, and i © 
was touched with the ſentiments of veneration and pity due to his rank, MW \ 
his age, and his merit. Alonſo de Vallejo, the captain of the veſſel on 
t 

U 

t 


board the admiral was confined, as ſoon as he was clear of the 
iſland, approached the priſoner with great reſpect, and offered to re- 


leaſe him from the fetters with which he was unjuſtly loaded. No,” 


replied Columbus, with a generous indignation, I wear theſe irons in 
conſequence of an order from my ſovereigns. They ſhall find me u h 
obedient to this as to their other injunctions. By their command I & 
have been confined, and their command alone ſhall ſet me at liberty.” 
| Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was extremely ſhort, As ſoon a 
Ferdinand and Iſabella were informed that Columbus was brought home 
a priſoner, and in chains, they perceived at once what univerſal aſtoniſh 
ment this event muſt occaſion, and what an impreſſion to their diſadvan 
tage it muſt make, All Eutope, they foreſaw, would be filled with in- 
dignation at this ungenerods requital of a man who had performe: 
actions worthy of the higheſt. FecOMPLACe, and would exclaim againſt the 
62 
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ng injuſtice of the nation, to which he had been ſuch an eminent benefac. 


vm, tor, as well as againſt the ingratitude of the princes whoſe reign he had 
Ne. rendered illuſtrious. Aſhamed of their own conduct, and eager not only 
4 to make ſome reparation for this injury, but to efface the ſtain which it 
Ae might fix upon their character, they inſtantly iſſued orders to ſet Co- 


8 jumbus at liberty, on December the ſeventeenth, invited him to court, 
Kart and remitted money to enable him to appear there in a manner ſuitable 
mes Bi to his rank. When he entered the royal preſence, Columbus threw 
inde- BY nimſelf at the feet of his ſovereigns. He remained for ſome time ſilent; 
5 the various paſſions which agitated his mind ſuppreſſing his power of 
utterance. At length he recovered himſelf, and vindicated his conduct 
Fas in a long diſcourſe, producing the moſt ſatisfying proofs of his own in- 
tegrity as well as good intention, and evidence, no leſs clear, of the ma- 
levolence of his enemies, who, not ſatisfied with having ruined his for. 
Qed, une, Iaboured to deprive him of what alone was now left, his honour 
and his fame. Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and Iſa- 
bella with tenderneſs and reſpect. They both expreſſed their ſorrow 
It; he ſor what had happened, diſavowed their knowledge of it, and joined 
dort of in promiſing him protection and future favour. But though they in- 
mmon ! ftantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to remove from themſelyes any ſuſ- 
itrary picion of having authoriſed his violent proceedings, they did not reſtore 
which to Columbus his juriſdiction and privileges as viceroy of thoſe countries 
ined a which he had diſcovered, Though willing to appear the avengers of 
1, and Columbus's wrongs, that illiberal jealouſy which prompted them to in- 
rank, veſt Bovadilla with ſuch authority as put it in his power to treat the 
Mel on admiral with indignity ſtill ſubſiſted. They were afraid to truſt a man 
of the iſ to whom they had been ſq highly indebted, and retaining him at court 
to re · ¶ under various pretexts, they appointed Nicholas de Ovando, a knight of 
© No,” che military order of Alcantara, governor of Hiſpaniola, 
rons in Columbus was deeply affected with this new injory, which came 3 
me uf hands that ſeemed to be employed in making reparation for his paſt fuf- 
ferings, The ſenſibility with which great minds feel every thing that 
implies any ſuſpicion of their integrity, or that wears the aſpect of an 
affront, js exquiſite, Columbus had experienced both from the Spa- 
niaxds ; and their ungenerous conduct exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, 
that he could no longer conceal the ſentiments which it excited, Where 
ever he went, he carried about with him, as a memorial of their i ingra- 
titude, thoſe fetters with which he had been loaded. They were con- 
ſtantly hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders that when he died 
they ſhould be buried in his grave. 3 
Ka 2 Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile, in the year one thouſand five hundred and one, the ſpirit 
of diſcovery, notwithſtanding the ſevere check which it Melee by the 
ungenerous treatment of the man, who firſt excited it in Spain, continued 
active and vigorous.  Roderigo de Baſtidas, a perſon of diſtinQtion, 
fitted ont two ſhips, in January, in co-partnery with John de la Cofa, 
who having ſerved under the admiral in two of his voyages, was deemed 
the moſt ſkilful pilot in Spain. They ſteered directly towards the con- 
tinent, arrived on the coaft of Paria, and proceeding to the weſt, diſ- 
covered all the coaſt of the province now known by the name of Tierra 
Firms, from Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long after Ojeda, 
with his former aſſociate Amerigo Veſpucci, ſet out upon a ſecond 
voyage, and being uyacquainted with the deſtination of Baſtidas, held 
the ſame courſe, and touched at the ſame places. The voyage of Baſ- 
tidas was proſperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortunate. But 
both tended to increaſe the ardour of diſcovery ; for in proportion as 
the Spaniards acquired a more extenſive knowledge of the American 
continent, their idea of its opulence and fertility increaſed. 

Before theſe adventurers returned from their voyages, a fleet was 
equipped; at the public expence, for carrying over Ovando, the new 
governor to Hiſpaniola. His preſence there was extremely requiſite, 
in order to ſtop the inconſiderate career of Bovadilla, whoſe imprudent 
adminiſtration threatened the ſettlement with ruin; Conſcious of the 
violence and iniquity of his proceedings againſt Columbus, he con- 
tinued to make it his ſole object to gain the favour and ſupport of bis 
countrymen, by accommodating himſelf to their paſſions and preju- 
dices. With this view, he eſtabliſhed regulations, in every point the 
reverſe of thoſe which Columbus deemed eſſential to the proſperity of 
the colony. Inſtead of the ſevere diſcipline, neceſſary in order to ha- 
bituate the diſſolute and corrupted members of which the ſociety was 
compoſed to the reſtraints of law and ſubordination, he ſuffered them to 
enjoy ſuch uncontrouled licence, as encouraged the wildeſt exceſſes, 
Inftead of protecting the Indians, he gave a legal ſanction to the oppreſ- 
fion of that unhappy people, He took the exact number of ſuch as ſur- 
viyed their paſt calamities, divided them into diſtinct claſſes, diſtribu- 
ted them in property among his adherents, and reduced all the people 
of the iſland to a ſtate of complete ſervitude. © As the avarice of the 
Spaniards was too rapacious and inpatient to try any method of ac- 

- quiring wealth but that of ſearching for gold, this ſervitude became as 
gfievous as it was unjuſt, The Indians were driven in crowds 'to the 
monntains, and compelled to work in the mines by maſters, who im- 
Poſed their, taſks without mercy or diſcretion, Labour, fo "a 
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* to their ſtrength and former habits of life, waſted that feeble race 
men with fuch rapid conſumption, 2s muſt have ſoon terminated i in 
te utter extinction of the ancient inhabitants of the country, | 

The neceſſity of applying a ſpeedy remedy to thoſe diſorders, haſt. 
ed Ovando's departure, He had the command of the moſt reſpeable 
-mament hitherto fitted out for the New World. It conſiſted of thirty. 
vo ſhips, on board of which two thouſand five hundred perſons em- 
irked, with an intention of ſettling in the country. Upon the arrival 
f the new governor with this powerful reinforcement to the colony, in 
* year one thouſand ſive hundred and two, Bovagilla reſigned his 
harge, and was commanded to return inſtantly to Spain, in order to 
nſwer for his conduct. Roldan, and the other ringleaders of the mu- 
ners, who had been moſt active in oppoſing Columbus, were required 
o leave the iſland at the ſame time. A proclamation was iſſued, de- 
aring the natives to be free ſubjects of Spain, of whom no ſervice 
as to be exacted contrary to their own inclination, and without paying 
em an adequate price for their labour, With reſpect to the Spaniards 


yas emſelves, various regulations were made, tending to ſuppreſs the li- 
ew entious ſpirit which had been ſo fatal to the colony, and to eſtabliſh 
te, lat reverence for law and order on which ſociety is founded, and ta 


kich it is indebted for its increaſe and ſtability. In order to limit the 
xorbitant gain which private perſons were ſuppoſed to make by work- 
g the mines, an ordinance was publiſhed, directing all the gold to be 
tought to a public ſmelting-houſe, and declaring one half of it to be E 
e property of the crown. 
While theſe ſteps were taking for ſecuring the tranquillity and welfare 
f the colony which Columbus had planted, he himſelf was engaged in 
e unpleaſant employment of ſoliciting the favour of an ungrateful 
ourt, and, notwithſtanding all his merits and ſervices, he ſolicited in 
ain. He demanded, in terms of the original capitulation in one thou- 
and four hundred and ninety-two, to be reinſtated in his office of Vice» 
dy oyer the countries which he had diſcovered. By a ſtrange fatality, 
e circumſtance which he urged in ſupport of his claim, determined a 
alous monarch to reje& it. The greatneſs of his diſcoveries, and the 
roſpe& of their increaſing value, made Ferdinand conſider the con- 
fſiors in the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic. He was afraid: 
f entruſting a ſubje& with the exerciſe of a juriſdiction that now ap- 
eared to be ſo truly extenſive, and might grow no leſs formidable, He 
ſpired Iſabella with the ſame ſuſpicions; and under various pretexts, 
ually frivolous and unjuſt, they cluded all Columbus's requiſitions to 
orm that which a ſolemn compact bound them to accompliſh. After 
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70 DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
attending the court of Spain for near two years; as an humble ſuitor, be 
found it impoſlible to remove Ferdinand's prejudices and apprehenfions; 
and perceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when he urged x 7% 
claim of juſtice or merit with an intereſted and unfeeling prince. 

But even this ungenerous return did not diſcourage him from purſuing 
the great object which firſt called forth his inventive genius, and ex 
cited him to attempt diſcovery. To open a new paſſage. to the Eaf 
Indies was his original and favourite ſcheme, This ſtill engroſſed his 
thoughts; and either from his own obſervations in his voyage to Paria, 
or from ſome obſcure hint of the natives, or from the accounts given by 
Baſtidas and de la Cofa, of their expedition, he conceived an opinion 
that, beyond the continent of America, there was a ſea which extended 
to the Eaft Indies, and hoped to find ſome narrow ſtrait or narrow neck 
of land, by which a communication might be opened with it and the 
part of the ocean already known. By a very fortunate conjecture, be 
ſoppoſed this trait or iſthmus to be ſituated near the gulf of Darien, I be- 
Full of this idea, though he was now of an advanced age, worn out with 
fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he offered, with the alacrity of: = 
youthful adventurer, to undertake a voyage which would aſcertain thi * 
important point, and perſock the grand ſcheme which from the begin- 12 
ning he propoſed to acompliſn. Several circumſtances concurred in dif- 
poſing Ferdinand and Iſabella to lend a favourable ear to this propo-i 
fal. They were glad to have the pretext of any honourable employment 
for removing from court a man with whoſe demands they deemed it im- hu 
politic to comply, and whoſe ſervices it was indecent to neglect. Thougb vb 
unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not inſenſible of his merit, il ©<* 
and from their experience of his {kill and conduct, had reaſon to give of 
eredit to his conjectures, and to confide in his ſucceſs. To theſe con- def 
Gderations, a third muſt be added of ſtill more powerful influence, ha 
About this time the Portugyeſe fleet, under Cabral, arrived from the iat 

ies; and, by the richneſs of its cargo, gave the people of Europe . che 
moue perfect idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, of the opu- Wl ber 
lence and fertility of the eaſt, The Portugueſe had been more fortunate Wil ga 

in their diſcoveries than the Spaniards, They had opened a communi- i 6; 

cation with countries where induſtry, arts, and elegance flouriſhed ; and wi 

where commerce had been longer eſtabliſhed, and carried to greatet Wil ca 
extent, than in any region. of the earth. Their firſt voyages thither WW fo. 

yielded immediate, as well as vaſt returns of profit, in commodities ex- m 

tremely precious and in great requeſt, Liſbon became immediately the WI chi 

ſeat of commerce and of wealth ; while Spain had only the expeRation th 
af remote benefit, and of future gain, from the weſtern world. No- pr 
think 
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ing, then, could be more acceptable to the Spaniards than Columbus's 
offer to conduct them to the eaſt, by a route which he expected to be 
horter, as well as leſs dangerous, than that which the Portugueſe had 
aken. Even Ferdinand was rouſed by ſuch a . and warmly 
approved of the undertaking. . 

But, intereſting as the object of his voyage was to the nation, — * 
umbus could procure, only four ſmall barks, the largeſt of which did 


not exceed ſeventy tons in burden, for performing it. Accuſtomed to 


rare danger, and to engage in arduous undertakings with inadequate 
force, he did not heſitate to accept the command of this pitiful ſqua- 
dron. His brother Bartholomew, and his ſecond ſon Ferdinand, the 


hiſtorian of his ations, accompanied him. He ſailed from Cadiz ag 


the ninth of May, and touched, as uſual, at the Canary Iſlands; from 
thence he purpoſed to have ſtood directly for the continent; but his 
largeſt veſſel was ſo clumſy and unfit for ſervice, as conſtrained him to 
bear away for Hiſpaniola, in hopes of exchanging her for ſome ſhip of 
the fleet that had carried out Ovando, When he arrived off St. Do- 
mingo, on June the twenty-ninth, he found eighteen of theſe ſhips ready 
loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. Columbus immediately 
acquainted the governor with the deſtination of his voyage, and the ac- 
cident which had obliged him to alter his route. He requeſted per- 
miſſion to enter the harbour, not only that he might negociate the ex- 
change of his ſhip, but that he might take ſhelter during a violent 
hurricane, of which he diſcerned the approach from various prognoſtics, 
which his experience and ſagacity had taught him to obſerve. On that 
account, he adviſed him likewiſe to put off for ſome days the departure 
of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refuſed his requeſt, and · 
deſpiſed his counſel. Under circumſtances in which humanity would 
have afforded reſuge to a ſtranger, Columbus was denicd admittance 
into a country of which he had diſcovered the exiſtence and acquired 
the poſſeſſion. His falutary warning, which merited the greateſt at- 
tention, was regarded as the dream of a viſionary prophet, who arro- 
gantly pretended to predict an event beyond the reach of human fore- 
ght. The fleet ſet ſail for Spain, Next night the hurricane came on 
with dreadful impetuoſty. Columbus, aware of the danger, took pre- 
cautions againſt it, and ſaved his little ſquadron. The fleet deſtined 
for Spain met with the fate which the raſhneſs and obſtinacy of its com. 
manders deſerved. Of eighteen ſhips two or three only eſcaped. In 
this general wreck periſhed Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
thoſe who had been the moſt active in perſecuting Columbus, and op- 
preſſing the Indians. Together with themſelves, all the wealth which 


board all the effects of Columbus which had been recovered from ti 


Injured man, and to puniſh the oppreſſors of an innocent peop 


- Tome inhabitants of the continent, who arrived in a large canoe. They 
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they had acquired by their injuſtice and cruelty was Fwallowed up. 
exceeded in value two hundred thouſand p; an immenſe ſum at th 
period, "and ſufficient not only to have ſcreened them from any fey 
ſcrutiny into their conduct, but to have ſecured them a gracious recey 
tion in the. Spaniſh court, Among the ſhips that eſcaped, one had 


reins of his fortune. Hiſtorians, truck with the exact diſcriminatia 
of characters, as well as the juſt diſtribution of rewards and puniſhmen 
conſpicuous in thoſe events, univerſally attribute them to an immediat 
Interpoſition of divine Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of a 


Upon the ignorant and ſuperſtitious race of men, who were witneſſes d 
this occurrence, it made a different impreſſion, From an opinion, 
which vulgar admiration is apt to entertain with reſpe& to perſons who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſagacity and inventions, the) 
believed Columbus to be poſſeſſed of ſupernatural powers, and imagined 
that he had conjured up this dreadful ſtorm by magical art, and incantz 
tions, in order co be avenged of his enemies, 

Columbus ſoon left Hiſpaniola, July 14, where he met with ſuch a 
inhoſpitable reception, and ſtood towards the continent. After a tedi- 
ous and dangerous voyage, he diſcovered Guanaia, an iſland not far dil. 
tant from the coaſt of Honduras. There he had an interview with 


appeared to be a people more civilized, and who had made greater pro- 
greſs in the knowledge of uſeful arts, than any whom he had hitherto 
diſcovered, In return to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with 
their uſual eagerneſs, concerning the places where the Indians got the 
gold which they wore by way of ornament, they dire&ed them to 
countries ſituated to the weſt, in which gold was found'in ſuch pro- 
fuſion, that it was applied to the moſt common uſes, Inftead of ſteei- 
ing in queſt of a country ſo inviting, which would have conducted him 


along the coaſt of Yucatan to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 9 
ſo bent upon his favourite ſcheme of finding out the ſtrait which he bs 
ſuppoſed to communicate with the Indian ocean, that he bore away to 0 
the caſt towards the gulf of Darien, In this navigation he diſcovered wo 
all the coaſt of the continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour th 
which, on account of its beauty and ſecurity, he called Porto Bello. "I 
He ſearched, in vain, for the i imaginary ſtrait, through, which he ex- ca 
pected to make his way into an unknown ſea; and thongh he went on 


ſhore ſeveral times, and advanced into the country, he did not penetrate 
* the narrow ihows which ſeparates the gulf of Mexico 
| from 
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from the great ſouthern on. He was ſo much delighted, however, 
with the fertility of the country, and concei ved ſuch an idea of its 
wealth, from the ſpecimens of gold produced by the natives, that he re- 
ſolved to leave a ſmall colony upon the river Belem, in the province of 
Veragua, under the command of his brother, and to return himſelf to 
Spain, in order to procure what was requiſite for rendering the efta- 
blihment permanent. But the ungovernable ſpirit of the people under 
his command, deprived Columbus of the glory of planting the firſt 
colony on the continent of America. Their inſolence and rapaciouſ- 
neſs provoked the natives to take arms, and as theſe were a more hardy 
and warlike race of men than the inhabitants of the iſlands, they cut off 
part of the Spaniards, 2 
was found to be untenable. 

This repulſe, the firſt that- the Spenlards met with from ay ue 
American nations, was not the only misfortune that betel Columbus; jit 
was followed by a ſucceſſion of all the diſaſters to which navigation is 
expoſed. Furious hurricanes, with violent ſtorms of thundet and 
lightning, threatened his leaky veſſels with deſtruction; while his 'dif- 
contented crew, exhauſted with fatigue, and deſtitute of proviſions, was 
unwilling or unable to execute his commands. One of his ' fitips 
_ 1 i periſbed ; he was obliged to abandon another, as unfit for ſervice ; and 
are with the two which remained, he quitted that part of the continent 
which in his anguiſh he named the Coaſt of Vexation, and bore away 
hey for Hiſpaniola, New diftreſſes awaited him in this voyage. He was 
105 driven back by a violent tempeſt from the coaſt of Cuba, his ſhips fell 

foul of one another, and were ſo much ſhattered by the ſhock, that with 
710 the utmoſt difficulty they reached Jamaica, on June 24, where he was 
e obliged to run them aground, to prevent them from finking. The 
meaſure of his calamities ſeemed now to be full, He was caſt aſhore 
upon an iſ}and at a conſiderable diſtance from the only ſettlement of the 
cer. Spaniards in America, His ſhips were ruined beyond the poſſibility of 
bim being repaired, To convey an account of his ſituation to Hiſpaniola, 
appeared impracticahle; and without this it was vain to expect relief. 
wo His genius, fertile in reſources, and moſt vigorous in thoſe perilous ex- 
＋ tremities when ſeeble minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, diſcovered 
A* the only expedient which affarded any pruſpect of deliverance, He 
a bad recourſe to the hoſpitable kindneſs of the natives, who conſidering 
the the Spaniards as beings of a ſuperior nature, were eager, on every occa- 

ſion, to miniſter to their wants. From them he obtained two of their 
canoes, each formed out of the trunk of a ſingle tree hollowed with fire, 
* een emen, 
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In theſe, which were fit only for creeping along the coaſt, or croſſing 
from one fide of a bay to another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fieſchi, ; 
. Genoeſe, two gentlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly 
- offered to ſet out for Hiſpaniola, upon a voyage of above thirty leagues, 
This they accompliſhed in ten days, after ſurmounting incredible- dan- 
gers, and enduring ſuch fatigue, that ſeveral of the Indians who ac. 
- companied them ſunk under it, and died. The attention paid to them 
by the governor of Hiſpaniola was neither ſuch as their courage merited, 
nor the diſtreſs of the perſons from whom they came required. Ovando, 
from a mean jealouſy of Columbus was afraid of allowing him to ſet 
foot in the iſland under his government. This ungenerous paſſion 
. hardened his heart againſt every tender ſentiment, which reflection upon 
the ſervices and misfortunes of that great man, or compaſſion for his own 
- fellow-citizens involved in the ſame calamities, muſt have excited, 
Mendez and Fieſchi ſpent eight months in ſoliciting relief for their 
commander and aſſociates, without any proſpect of obtaining it. 
During this period, various paſſions agitated the mind of Columbus, 
and his companions in adverſity, At firſt the expectation of ſpeedy 
deliverance, from the ſucceſs of Mendez and Fieſchi's voyage, cheered 
the ſpirits of the moſt deſponding. After ſome time the more timorous 
began to ſuſpe& that they had miſcarried in their daring attempt. At 
length, even the moſt ſanguine concluded that they had periſhed. The 
ray of hope which had broke in upon them, made their condi- 
tion appear now more diſmal, Deſpair, heightened by diſappoint. 
ment, ſettled in every breaſt, Their laſt reſource had failed, and no- 
thing remained but the proſpect of ending their miſerable days among 
naked ſavages, far from their country and their friends. The ſeamen, 
in a tranſport of rage, roſe in open mutiny, threatened the liſe of Co- 
lumbus, whom they reproached as the author of all their calamiticz, 
_ ſeized ten canoes, which he had purchaſed from the Indians, and defpif- 
ing his remonſtrances and entreaties, made off with them to a diſtant 
part of the iſland. At the ſame time the natives murmured at the long 
reſidence of the Spaniards i in their country. As their induſtry was not 
greater than that of their neighbours in Hiſpaniola, like them they 
found the burden of ſupporting ſo many ſtrangers to be altogether. in- 
tolerable. They began to bring in proviſions with reluctance, they 
furniſhed them with a ſparing hand, and threatened to withdraw thoſe 
ſupplies altogether, Such a reſolution muſt have been quickly f fatal to 
the Spaniards. Thejr. ſafety depended upon the good-will of the In 
dians ; and unleſs they could reviye the admiration and reverence with 
which that ſimple people had at firſt beheld them, deſtroction was un 
axoidable 
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woidable, Though the licentious proceedings of the mutineers had, in 
a great meaſure effaced thoſe impreſſions which had been ſo favourable', 
to the Spaniards, the ingenuity of Columbus ſuggeſted a happy artiſice, 
that not only reſtored but heightened the high opinion which the Indians 
had originally entertained of them. By his Kill in aſtronomy be knew 
that there was ſhortly: to be a total eclipſe of the moon. He aſſembled . 
all the principal perſons of the diſtrict around him on the day before it 
happened, and, after reproaching them for their fickleneſs in withdraw 
ing their affection and aſſiſtance from men whom they had lately revered, 
he told them, that the Spaniards were ſervants of the Great Spirit who- 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the world; that he, offended: 
at their refuſing to ſupport men who were. the objects of his peculiar 
favour, was preparing to puniſh this crime with exemplary ſeverity, and 
that very night the moon ſhould withhold her light, and appear of a 
bloody hue, as a fign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the ven- 
geance ready to fall upon them. To this marvellous prediction ſome of 
them liſtened with the careleſs indifference peculiar to the people of 
America; others, with the credulous aſtoniſhment natural to barbarians, / 
But when the moon began gradually to be darkened, and at length ap- 
peared of a red colour, all were ſtruck with terror. They ran with 
conſternation to their houſes, and returning inſtantly to Columbus: 
loaded with proviſions, threw them at his feet, conjuring him to inter- 
cede with the Great Spirit to avert the deſtruction with which they 
were threatened. Columbus, ſeeming to be moved by their entreaties, 
promiſed to comply with their defire, The eclipſe went off, the moon 
recovered-its ſplendour, and from that day the Spaniards were not only 
furniſhed profuſely with proviſions, but the natives, with ſuperſtitious 
attention, avoided every thing that could give them offence. 2 
During thoſe tranſactions, the mutineers had made repeated attempts 
to paſs over to Hiſpaniola in the canoes which they had ſeized. But, 
from their own miſconduR, or the violence of the winds and currents, 
their efforts were all unſucceſsful, Enraged at this diſappointment, 
they marched towards that part of the ifland where Columbus remained, 
threatening him with new inſalts and danger. While they were ad- 
vancing, an event happened, more cruel and affliting than any cala- 
mity which he dreaded from them. The governor of Hiſpaniola, whoſe 
mind was ftill filled with ſome dark ſuſpicions of Columbus, ſent a ſmall 
bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his diſtreſſed countrymen, but to ſpy 
out their condition. Leſt the ſympathy of thoſe whom he employed 
ſhould afford them relief, contrary to his intention, he gave the cm- 
mand of this veflel to Eſcobar, an inveterate enemy of Columbus, who | 
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adheting to his inſtructions with malignant accuracy, caſt anchor at ſome 
diſtance from the iſland, approached the ſhore in a ſmall boat, obſerved 
the wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty com- 
pliments to the adiniral, teceived his anſwer; and departed, When the 
Spaniards firſt deſeried the veſſel landing towards the iſland, every heart 
exvlted, as if the long expected hour of their deliverance had at length 
arrived; but when it diſappeared ſo ſuddenly, they ſunk into the deepeſt 
dejection, and all their hopes died away, Columbus alone, though he 
felt moſt ſenſibly this wanton infult which Ovando added to his pa 
neglect, retained ſuch compoſure of mind, as to be able to cheer his 
followers. He aſſured them, that Mendez and Fieſchi had reached 
Hiſpaniola in ſafety ; that they would ſpeedily procure ſhips to carry 
them off; but as Eſcobar's veſſel could not take them all on board, 
he had refuſed to go with her, becauſe he was determined never to 
abandon the faithful companions of his diſtreſs. Soothed with the ex- 
peRtation of ſpeedy deliverance, and delighted with his apparent gene- 
roſity in attending more to their preſervation than to his own ſafety; 
their ſpirits revived, and he regained their confidence. 

_ Without'this confidence, he could not have reliſted the mutineers; 
who were now at hand, All his endeavours to reclaim thoſe deſperate 
men had no effect but to increaſe their ſrenzy. Their demands became 
every day more extravagant, and their intentions more violent and 
bloody. The common ſafety rendered it neceſſary to oppoſe them with 
open force. Columbus who had been long afflicted with the gout, could 
not take the field, On the twentieth of May his brother, the Adelan- 
tado, marched againſt them. They quickly met. The mutineers re- 
jected with Tora terms of accommodation, which were once more of- 
ered them, and ruſhed on boldly to the attack. They fell not upon 
an enemy unprepared to received them. In the firſt ſhock, ſeveral of 
their moſt daring leaders were lain, The Adelatando, whoſe ftrength 
was equal to his courage, cloſed with their captain, wounded; diſarmed, 
and took him priſoner. At fight of this, the reſt fled with a daſtardly 
fear, ſuitable to their former inſolence. Soon after, they fubmitted in 
a body to Columbus, and bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths to 
obey all his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed, when 
the ſhips appeared, whoſe arrival Columbus had promiſed: with. great 
addreſs, though he could foreſee it with little certainty. With tran« 
ſports of joy, the Spaniards quitted an iſland in -which the unſee ling 
jealouſy of Orando had ſuffered them to n, . ene 
e eee e e e 
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When they artived at St. Domingo, on the chirteenth of Avgult, the 
governor, with tlie tren artifice of à velgar mind, that ladours to atond 
for inſolence by ſervility, ſawned on the man whom he envied, aud had 
attempted to ruin. He reecived Columbus with the moſt ſtudied ne- 
ſpect, lodged him in his own kouſe, and diſtingaiſhed him with every. 
mark of honour, But amidſt theſe overacted demonſtratiom of regard; 
he could not conceal the hatred and malignity latent in his heate, He 
ſet at liberty the captain of the muttncers, whom Columbia had brought 
over in chains, to be tried for his crimes, and threatened ſuch as Hail 
adhered to the admiral with proceeding to a judicial enquiry into their 
conduct. Columbus ſubmitted in ſilence to what he could not redreſs ; 
but diſcovered an extreme impatience to quit a country which was under 
the juriſdiction of a man who had treated him, on every oceaſion, with 
inhumanity and injuſtice, His preparations were ſoon finiſhed, and he ſet 
Gail for Spain with two ſhips, on September the twelfth,-1504. Diſaſters 
ſimilar to thoſe which had accompanied him through life continued to 
to purſue him to the end of his career. One of his veſſels being diſ- 
abled, was ſoon forced back to St. Domingo; the other, ſhattered by 
violent ſtorms, ſailed ſeven hundred leagues with jury-maſts, and reached 
with difficulty the port of St. Lucar in the month of December. 

There he received the account of an event the moſt fatal that could 
have befallen him, and which completed his misfortunes, This was the 
death, on the ninth of November, 1504, of his patroneſs queen Iſabella, 
in whoſe juſtice, humanity, and favour, he confided as his laſt reſource, 
None now remained to redreſs his wrongs, or to reward him for his 
ſervices and ſufferings, but Ferdinand, who had ſo long oppoſed and fo 
often injured him. To ſolicit a prince thus prejudiced againſt him, 
was an occupation no leſs irkſome than hopeleſs. In this, however, 
was Columbus doomed to employ the cloſe of his days. As ſoon as his 
health was in ſome degree re-eſtabliſhed, he repaired to court; and 
though he was received there with civility barely decent, he plicd Fer- 
dinand with petition after petition, demanding the puniſhment of his 
oppreſſors, and the reſtitution of all the privileges beſtowed upon him 
by the capitulation of one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, Fer- 
dinand amuſed him with fair wogds and unmeaning promiſes. Inſtead 
of granting his claims, he propoſed expedients in order to elude them, 
and ſpun out the affair with ſuch apparent art, as plainly diſcovered his 
intention that it ſhould never be terminated. The declining health of 
Columbus fiattered Ferdinand with · the hopes of being ſoon delivered 
from an importunate ſuitor, and encouraged him to perſevere in this 
Wiberal plan. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. Diſguſted 
2 with 
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with the ingratitude of àa monarch whom he had ſerved with woch Be, 
Key and ſucceſs, exhauſted with the fatigues and hardſhips which he had 


him, Columbus ended his life at Valladolid on the twentieth of May, 


one thouſand five hundred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
He died with a compoſure of mind ſuitable to the magnanimity which 
diftinguiſhed his character, and with ſentiments of piety becoming that 
n 90 which he — in _ occurrence 
—_ | | 
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Haring thus given an Account of the firſt Diſcovery of America, we 
ſhall now proceed to lay before the Reader, aGznzzar DescaryTiION 


of that Country, its Soil, Climate » Produ&ions, Original Inhabitants, &c, Ec. 
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. W n degris of * . 
56th degree of ſouth latitude; and, where its breadth is known, from 
the 35th to the 136th degree weſt longitude from London; ſtretching 
between 8000 and gooo miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 
3690. It ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and a double winter, 
and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth affords, It is 
waſhed by the two great oceans. ' To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa; to the weſt it has the Pacific 
or Great South Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas 
it may, and does, carry on a direct commerce with the other three parts 
of the world. 

NoxTa anD SouTH Contrrnaxe. America is not of equal 
breadth throughout its whole extent ; but is divided into two great 
continents, called North and South America by an iſthmus 1500 miles 
Jong, and which at Datien, about Lat, '9® N. is only 69 miles over. 
This iſthmus forms, with the northern and ſouthern continents, a vaſt 
gulph, in which lie a great number of iſlands, called the W#t Indien, in 


V parts of Aſia, which are called the Eq. 
Indies, 


Crux. Between the New World and the Old, there are ſeveral 


very ſtriking differences; but the moſt remarkable is the general pre- 
dominance of cold throughout the whole extent of America, Though 
we cannot, in any country, determine the preciſe degree of heat merely 
by the diſtance of the equator, becauſe the elevation above the ſea, the 
nature of thedpil, &c. affet the climate; yet, in the ancient continent, 
the heat is much more in proportion to the vicinity to the equator than 
in any part of America. Here the rigour of the frigid zone extends byer 
half that which ſhould be temperate by its poſition. Even in thoſe 
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latitudes where the winter is ſcarcely felt on the Old continent, it reign 
with great ſeverity in America, though during a ſhort period. Nor | 
does this cold, prevalent in the New World, confine itſelf to the tempe. ot 
rate Zones ; but extends its influence to the torrid zone, alſo, conſider. 
.ably mitigating the exceſs of its heat. Along the eaſtern eoaſt, the ra) 
eligate, though more fnilar to that of the torrid zone in ather part of T: 
_ the earth, is nevertheleſs conſiderably milder than in thoſe countries of rel 
and Africa which lie in the ſame latitude. From the ſouthern on 
tropic to the extremity of the American continent, the cold is ſaid on 
9/be gpch greater than in parallel northern latitudes even of America is 
itſelf. 
For this ſo. Amine of the New 
continent and the Old, various cauſes have been aſſigned by different _ 
Atom The following is the opinion of the learned Dr, Robertſon on Wi, i 
; bis abjed..' * Thaugh the utmoſt extent of America towazds the north 
he not yet diſcovered, we know that it advances neater to the pole than 
either Europe or Aſia. The latter have large ſeas to the north, which 
a open during part of the year; and, even when covered with ice, the Tei 
wind that blows oyer them is leſs integſely cold than that which blow . 
cer land in the ſame latitudes. But, in America, the land ſtretches . 
from, the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and ſpreads out immenſely 
to the weſt, A chain of enormous mountains, coveted with ſnow and 
Ice, runs throygh all this dreary region, The wind paſſing over ſuch an 
extent of high and frozen land, becomes ſo impregnated with cold, that 
. it acquires a piercing keenneſs, which it retains in its progreſs through nm 
warmer climates ; and is not entirely mitigated until it reach the gulph 
of Mexico. Over all the continent of North America, a north-weſterly 
wind and exceſſive cold are ſynony mouz terms, Even in the moſt ſultry 
weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating 
influence is felt in a tranſition from heat to cold no leſs violent than 
ſudden, To this powerful cauſe we may aſcribe the extraordinary do: 
4 minion of cold, and its violent in-roads into the ſouthern provinges in 
that part of the globe, 
Other cauſes, no leſs remarkable, diminiſh the, actiwe power of heat 
in thoſe parts of the American continent which lie between the tropics, 
In alt that portion of the globe, the wind blows-n an invariable direction 
from eaſt to weſt, As this wind holds its courſe acroſs the ancient con- WI, . 
tinent, it arrives at the countries which ftretch along the weſtern ſhare of Uu 
Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles which it hath collected from of 
the ſultry plains of Afia, and the burning ſands in the African defarts. 
9 rr ne nen the earth vhich feek 
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9 and is expoſed to the unmitigated ardour of the 
otrid zone. But this ſame wind, which brings ſuch an acceſſion. of 
amth to the countries lying between the river of Senegal and: Cafraria, 
mverſes the Atlantic ocean before it reaches the American ſhore, It 
« cooled in its paſſage over this vaſt body of water; and is felt as a re- 
reſhing gale along the coaſts of Brafil and Guiana, rendering thoſe 
ountries, though amongſt the warmeſt in America, temperate, when 
ompared with thoſe which lie oppoſite to them in Africa. As, this 
ind advances in its. courſe acroſs America, it meets with i »þ 
lains covered with impenetrable foreſts ; or occupied by large f 

zarſhes, opal weaves er 
ee of heat, At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north 
o ſouth through the whole continent. - In. paſſing over their e 
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and frozen ſummits, it is ſo thoroughly cooled, that the greater part of 


he countries beyond them hardly feel the ardour to which they ſeem 
xpoſed by their fituation. In the other provinces of America, from, 
[era Firma weſtward to the Mexican empire, the heat of the climate is 
empered, in ſome places, by the elevation of the land above the ſea; in 
thers, by their extraordinary humidity ; and in all, by, the enormous 
mountains ſcattered over this tract. The iſlands of America in the 
orrid zone are either ſmall 22 and are fagped alternately 
yy refreſhing ſea and land breezes, 
« The cauſes of the extraordinary cold towards aha * limits of 
\merica, and in the ſeas beyond it, cannot be aſcertained in a manner 
qually ſatisfying, It was long ſuppoſed, that a vaſt continent, ditin- 
puiſhed by the name of Terra 4uftralis Incognita, lay between the 
outhern extremity of America and the antarctic pole. The ſame prin- 
iples which account for the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern , 
egions of America, were employed in order to explain that which 1 is. 
elt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The immenſe exteũt of 
be ſouthern continent, and the rivers which it poured into the ocean, 
ere mentioned and admitted by philoſophers as cauſes ſuſficient to de- 
ation the unuſual ſenſation of cold, and the ſtill more uncommon ap- 
earances of frozen ſeas in that region of the globe. But the imaginaty | 
ontinent to which ſuch influence was aſcribed having been ſearched for 
n vain, and the ſpace which it was ſappoſed to occupy having been 
ound to be an open ſea, new conjectures muſt be formed with reſpect 
o the cauſes of a temperature of climate, ſo extremely different from 
lat which we experience in countries removed at the ſame diſtance from | 
e oppoſite pole, | * . t 
No. II. 5 8 „ N. 


_ |. Europe and-Aſia, in a correſponding northern latitude, The nor 
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. « The moſt obvious and probable cauſe of this ſuperior degree of col 
towards the ſouthern extremity of America, ſeems to be the form of th 
continent there. Its breadth gradually decreaſes as it firetches from $, 
Antonio ſouthwards, and from the bay of St, Julian to the ſtraitu of 
| Magellan its dimenſions are wuch contracted. On the eaſt and wel 
ſides, it is waſhed by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From its ſouth. 
ern point, it is probable that an open ſea ſtretches to the antarctie pole, 
In whichever of theſe directions the wind blows, it is cooled before i 
approaches the Magellanic regions, by paſſing over a vaſt body of water) 
nor is the land there of ſuch extent, that it can recover any conſiderable 
degree of heat in its progreſs over it. Theſe circumſtances concur i 
rendering the temperature of the air in this diſtrict of America mon 
fimilar to. that of an infular, than to that of a continental climate; and 
| hinder it from acquiring the ſame degree of ſummer-heat with places i 


wind is the only one that reaches this part of. America, after blowing 
over a great continent. But, from an attentive ſurvey of its poſition 
this will be found to have a tendency rather to diminiſh than augment 
the degree of heat. The fouthern extremity of America is properly the 
termination of the immenſe ridge of the Andes, which ftretches nearly is 
a direct line from north to ſouth, through the whole extent of the con, 
+ tinent. The moſt ſultry regions in South America, Guiana, Brali 
Paraguay, and Tucuman, lie many degrees to the caſt of the Magellanic 
regions. The level country of Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, i 
ſituated conſiderably to the weſt of them. The north wind, then, 
though it blows over land, does not bring to-the ſouthern extremity of 
America an increaſe of heat collected in its paſſage over torrid regions; 
but, before it arrives there, it muſt have ſwept along the ſummit of the 
Andes, and come impregnated with the cold of that frozen region.” 
Another particularity in the climate of America, is its exceflive moil- 
ture in general. In ſome places, indeed, on the weſterh coaſt, rain v 
not known; but, in all other parts, the moiſtneſs of the climate it's 
remarkable as the cold.—The foreſts wherewith it is every where 0 
vered, no doubt, partly occaſion the moiſture of its climate; but the 
moſt prevalent cauſe is the vaſt quantity of water in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, with which America is environed on all ſides. Hen 
thoſe places where the continent is narroweſt are deluged with alwol 
perpetual rains, accompanied with violent thunder and lightning, bf 
which ſome of them, particularly Porto Bello, are rendered i in a mum 
_painhabitable. ; . 
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This extreme moiſture of the American climate is productive of 
mach larger rivers there than in any other part of the world. The Da- 
nube, the Nile, the Indus, or the Ganges, are not comparable to the 
Mifillippi, the river St. Laurence, or that of the Amazons; nor are ſuch 
large lakes to be found any where as thoſe which North America af-. 
ſords. To the ſame eauſc we are alſo partly to aſcribe the exceſſive luxy- 
riance of all kinds of vegetables in almoſt all parts of this country. In 
the ſouthern provinces, where the moiſture of the climate is aided by 
the warmth of the ſun, the woods are almoſt impervious, and the ſurface 
of the ground is hid from the eye, under a thick covering of ſhrubs, 
herbs, and weeds,—ln the northern provinees, the foreſts are not en- 
cumbered with the fame luxuriance of vegetation; hevertheleſs, they 
ana any 
where elfe, | 
From the coldneſs and the moiſture 131 an extreme malig- | 
nity of climate has been inferred, and aſſerted by M. de Paw, in his 
Recherches Philofaphigues, Hence, according to his hy potheſis, the ſmall- 
neſs and irregularity of the nobler animals, and the ſize and enormous 
multiplication of reptiles and inſects, 

But the ſuppoſed ſmallneb and leſs ferocity of the American animals, 
the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, inſtead of the malignity, demonſtrates the 
mildneſs and bounty of the elime, if we give credit to Buffon, at whoſe 
fountain M. de Paw has drank, and of whoſe teſtimony be has availed 
himſelf againſt Don Pernetty. Buffon, who in many places of his Na- 
tural Hiſtory produces the ſmallneſs of the. American animals as a cer- 
tain argument of the malignity of the climate of America, in treating 
afterwards of ſavage animals, in Tom. II. ſpeaks thus: A all things, 
even the moſt free creatures, are ſubje& to natural laws, and animals as 
well as men are ſubjected to the influence of climate and ſoil, it appears 
that the ſame cauſes which have civilized and paliſhed the human ſpecies 
in our climates, may have likewiſe produced fimilar effects upon other 
ſpecies, The wolf, which is perhaps the fierceſt of all the quadruyeds 
of the temperate zone, is however ipcomparably leſs terrible than the 
tyger, the lion, and the panther, of the torrid zone; and the white bear 
ind hyena of the frigid zone. In America, where the air and the carth 
are more mild than thoſe of Africa, the tyger, tho lion, and the panther, 
ure not terrible but in the name, They have degenerated, if fierceneſs, 
joined to cruelty, made their nature; or, to ſpeak. more properly, they 
bare only ſuffered. the influence of the climatg ; under a milder ſky, 
thelr nature alſo has become more mild, From climes which are im- 
r 
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and all thoſe plants whoſe qualities are ſtrong. The temperate earth, u 
the contrary, produces only things which are temperate; the mild 
| "herbs, the moſt wholeſome pulſe, the ſweeteſt fruits, the moſt quiet al 
mals, and the moſt humane men, are the natives of this happy clime, 
As the earth makes the plants, the earth and plants make animals; th 
earth, the plants, and the animals, make man. The phyſical qualities a 
man, and the animals whieh feed on other animals, depend, though mor: 
'" remotely, on the ſame cauſes which influence their diſpoſitions and cuf. 
"toms. This is the greateſt proof and demonſtration, that in temperate 
climes every thing becomes temperate, and that in intemperate clit 
every thing is exceflive ; and that ſize and form, which appear fixed ani 
"determinate qualities, depend, notwithſtanding, like the relative qual 
ties, on the influence of climate. The ſize of our quadrupeds cannot be 
f compared with that of an elephant, the rhinoceros, or ſea-horſe. The 
- "Largeſt of our birds are but ſmall, if compared with the oſtrich, the con. 
dore, and caſoare.” So far M. Buffon, whoſe text we have copied, be 
inſt the climats of 
America, and to Buffon himſelf i in many other plac 8. 
If the large and fierce animals are natives of intemperate climes, ant 
mall and tranquil animals of temperate climes, as M. Buffon has hen 
eſtabliſhed ; if mildneſs of climate influences th diſpoſition and cuſtom 
of animals, M. de Paw does not well*deduce the malignity of the climat 
of America from the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of its animals; he 
ought rather to have deduced the gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of its climate 
from this ante t. If, on the contrary, the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierce. 
neſs of the American animals, with reſpect to thoſe of the old continent, 
are a proof of their degeneracy, ariſing from the malignity of the clime, 
| La | as M. de Paw would have it, we ought in like manner to argue the ma- 
| lignity of the climate of Europe from the ſmaller fize and leſi fiercench 
of its animals, compared with thoſe of Africa. If a philoſopher of the 
country of Guinea ſhould und a work in imitation of M. de Pan, 
with this title, Recherches Philofe mes ſur les Exropeens, he might avail 
himſelf of the fame argument which M. de Paw uſes, to demonſtrate the 
malignity of the climate of Europe, and the advantages of that of Africa 
The climate of Europe, he would fa, is very unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of quadrupeds, which are found incomparably ſmaller, and 
more cowardly than ours. What are the horſe and the ox, the largeſt d 
its animals, compared with our elephants, our rhinoceroſes, our ſex 
horſes, and our camels ? What are its Iizards, either in ſize or intrepi 
dity, compared with our crocodiles ? Its wolves, its bears, the moſt 
&readful of its wild beaſts, when beſide our lions or gen ? It eagle i 
| - raltorcy 
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vultures, ond ctane, eee e appear only like 
_— a bre * ain ie enden of the ede 
and other little noxious animals, The ſurface of the earth (ſays M. de 
Paw, infected by putrefaction, was over-run with lizards, ſerpents, rep- 
tiles, and inſets monſtrous for ſize, and the activity of their poiſon, 
which they drew from the copious juices of this uncultivated ſoil, that 
was corrupted and abandoned to itſelf, where the nutritive juice became 
ſharp, like the milk in the breaſt of animals which do not exerciſe the 
virtue of propagation, Caterpillars, crabs, butterflies, beetles, ſpiders, 
frogs, and toads, were for the moſt part of an enormous corpulence in 
their ſpecies, and multiplied beyond what can be imagined. .. Panama 
is infeſted with ſerpents, Carthagena with clouds of enormous bats, Por- 
tobello with toads, Surinam with hakerlacas, or cucaracbas, Guadaloope, 
and the other colonies of the iſlands, with beetles, Quito with niguas oc 
chegoes, and Lima with lice and bugs. The ancient kings of Mexico, 
and the emperors of Peru, found no other means of ridding their ſubjects 
of thoſe inſets which fed upon them, than the impoſition of an annual 
tribute of a certain quantity of lice, Ferdinand Cortes found bags full 
of them in the palace of Montezuma.” But this argument, exaggerated 
as it is, proves nothing againſt the climate of America, in general, much 
leſs againſt that of Mexico, There being ſome lands in America, in 
which, on account of their heat, humidity, or want of inhabitants, large 
inſects are found, and exceflively multiplied, will prove at moſt, that in 
ſome places the ſurface of the earth is infected, as he ſays, with putrefac- 

tion; but not that the ſoil of Mexico, or that of all America, is ſtinking, 


e vitiated, and abandoned to itſelf. If ſuch a deduction 


were juſt, M. de Paw might alſo ſay, that the ſoil of the old continent 
is barren, and ſtinks ; as in many countries of it there are prodigious mnl- 
titudes of wielding inſets, noxious reptiles, and vile animals, as in 
the Philippine iſles, in many of thoſe; of the Indian Archipelago, in ſe. 
veral countries of the ſouth of AſialiMWimany of Africa, and even in ſome 
of Europe. The Philippine iſles Me infeſted with enormous ants and 
monſtrous butterflies, Japan with ſcorpions, ſouth of Aſia and Africa 
with ſerpents, Egypt with afps, Guinea and Ethiopia with armies of 
ants, Holland with field-rats, Ukrania with toads, as M. de Paw himſelf 
affirms, In Ttaly, the Campagna' di Roma- (although, peopled for ſo 
many ages), with. vipers ; Calabria with tarantulas ; the ſhores of the 
Adriatic ſea, with clouds of gnats ; and even in France, the population 
of which i is fo great and ſo ariclent, whoſe lands are ſo well cultivated, 
end whoſe climate iy ſo celebrated by the French, there appeared, a fear 
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years ago, agcording to M. Buffon, a new ſpecies of field-mice, larger 
than the common kind, called by him Szrmulzts, which have multiplied 
exceedingly; to the great damage of the fields, M. Bazin, in his Com. 
pendium of the Hiſtory of Inſects, numbers 7) ſpecies of bugs, which 
are all found in Paris and its neighbourhood. That large capital, as Mr, 
Bomare ſays, ſwarms with thoſe diſguſtful inſects. It is true, that there 
are places in America, where the multitude of inſects, and filthy vermin, 
make life irkſome ; but we do not know that they have arrived to ſuch 
exceſs of multiplication as to depopulate any place, at leaſt there cannot 
be ſo many examples produced of this cauſe of depopulation in the ney 
a8 in the old continent, which are atteſted by Theophraſtus, Varro, Pli. 
ny, and other authors. The frogs depopulated one place in Gaul, and 
the locuſts another in Afriea. One of the Cyclades was depopulated by 
mice; Amiclas, near to/Taracina, by ſerpents; another place, near to 
Ethiopia, by ſcorpions and poiſonous ants ; and another by ſcolopen. 
dras ; and not fo diftant from our own times, the Mauritius was going 
to have been abandoned on account of the extraordinary multiplication 
or rats, as we can remember to have read in a French author. 
With reſpe& to the ſize of the inſeQs, reptiles, and ſuch animals, 
M. de Paw makes uſe of the teſtimony of Mr, Dumont, who, in hit 
Memoirs on Louiſiana, ſays, that the frogs are ſo large there that they 
weigh 37 French pounds, and their horrid eroaking imitates the bellow. 
ing of cows, But M. de Paw himſelf ſays (in his anſwer to Don Per- 
netty, cap, 17.) that all thoſe who have written about Louiſiana from 
Henepin, Le Clerc, and Cav. Tonti, to Dumont, have contradicted 
each other, ſometimes on one. and ſometimes on another ſubjet, In 
fact, neither in the old or the new continent are there frogs of 3) 
pounds in weight; but there are in Aſia and Africa, ſerpents, hutter- 
Kies, ants, and other animals of ſuch monſtrous ſize, that they exceed all 
thoſe which have been diſcovered in the new world. We know very 
well, that ſome American hiſtorian ſays, that a certain gigantic ſpeciei 
of ſerpents is to be found in the woods, which attract men with their 
breath, and ſwallow them up; but we know alſo, that ſeveral biftorians, 
boch ancient and modern, report the ſame thing of the ferpents of Afia, 
and even ſomething more. Magaſthenes, cited by Pliny, faid, that there 
were ſerpents found in Aſia, ſo large, that they ſwallowed entire ſtags and 
bulls, Metrodorus cited by the ſame author, affirms, that in Afia then 
were ſerpents which, by their breath, attracted birds, however high they 
yere or quick their flight. Among the moderns, Gemelli, in Vol, V. 
of his Tour of the World, when he treats of the animals of the Philip: 
pine iſles, ſpeaks thus : © There are ſerpents in theſe iſlands of immodes 
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ne bre; there is one called 7birin, very long, hich ſuſpending itſelf 
by the tail from the trunk of a tree, waits till ftags, beats, and alſo men 
paſs by, in order to attract them with its breadth, and devour them at 
once entirely: from whence it is evident, that this vety ancient fable 
has been common to both continents. 
Further, it may be aſked, In what country of America could M. 4. 
Paw find ants to equal thoſe of the Philippine iſlands, called /al/um, re- 
ſpecting which Hernandez affirms, that they were fix fingers broad in 
length and one in breadth ? Who has ever ſeen in America butterflies ſo 
large as thoſe of Bourbon, Ternate, the Philippine iſles, and all the 
Indian archipelago ? The largeſt bat of America (native to hot ſhady . 
countries), which is that called by Buffon wampiro, is, according to him, 
of the ſize of a pigeon, La rougette, one of the ſpecies of Aſia, is ag 
large as a raven; and the roſette, another ſpecies of Aſia, is as big as a 
large hen. Its wings, when extended, meaſure from tip to tip three 
Pariſian feet, and according to Gemelli, who meaſured it in the Philippine. 
iſles, ſix palms. M. Buffon acknowledges the 'exceſs. in ſize of the. 
Afiatic bat over. the American ſpecies, but denies it as to number. 
Gemelli ſays, that thoſe of the iſland of Tuzon were fo numerous that 
they darkened the air, and that the noiſe which they made with their 
teeth, in eating the fruits of the woods, was heard at the diſtance of tro 
miles. M. de Paw ſays, in talking of ſerpents, © it cannot be affirmed, 
that the New World has ſhown any ſerpents larger than thoſe which 
Mr, Adanſon ſaw in the deſerts of Africa.” The greateſt ſerpent 
found in Mexico, after a diligent ſearch made by Hernandez, was 18: 
feet long: but this is not to be compared with that of the Moluccas, 
which Bomare ſays is 33 feet in length ; nor with the anccanjada of. 
Ceylon, which the ſame author ſays is more than 3g feet long; nor 
with others of Afia and Africa, mentioned by the ſame author. Laſtly, 
the argument drawn from the multitude and ſize of- the American in- 
ſeQs is fully as weighty as the argument drawn from the fmallneſs and 
ſcarcity of quadrupeds, and both dete& the ſame ignorance, or rather 
the ſame voluntary and ſtudied forgettulneſs, of the things of the old 
continent. 
With refpe& to what M. de Paw has ſaid of the tribute of lice in 
Mexico, in-that as well as in many other things he diſcovers his ri 
lous credulity. It is true that Cortes found bags of lice in the mags / 
zines of the palace of king Axajacatl. It is alſo true, that Montezyma 
impoſed ſuch a tribute, not on all his ſubjeQs, however, but only on 
thoſe who were beggars ; not on account of the extraordinary multitude _ 
of thoſe inſets, as M. de Paw affirms, but becauſe Montezuma, who 
y- 2 could 
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could not ſuffer idlenefs in his ſubjects, reſolved that that miſerable ſei 
of people, who could not labour, ſhould at leaſt be occupied in louſing 
themſelves. This was the true reaſon of ſuch an extravagant tribute, 
as Torquemada, Betancourt, and other hiſtorians relate; and nobody 
ever before thought of that which M. de Paw affirms, merely becauſe it 
ſuited his prepoſterous ſyſtem. Thoſe diſguſting inſeRs poſſibly abound 
as much in the hair and cloaths of American beggars, as of any poor and 
uncleanly low people in the world : but there is not a doubt, that if any 
ſovereign of Europe was to exact ſuch a tribute from the poor in his 
dominions, not only bags, but great veſſels might be filled with them. 

AsoRICENES. At the time America was diſcovered, it was found 
inhabited by a race of men no leſs different from thoſe in the other 
parts of the world, than the climate and natural productions of this con- C( 
'vinent are different from thoſe of Europe, Aſia, or Africa. One great 
peculiarity in the native Americans is their colour, and the identity of 
it throughout the whole extent of the continent. In Europe and Aſia, 
the people who inhabit the northern countries are of a fairer complexion 
than thoſe who dwell more to the ſouthward. In the torrid zone, both ne 
in Africa and Aſia, the natives are entirely black, or the next thing to 
it. "This, however, muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation, The 
. people of Lapland, who inhabit the moſt northerly part of Europe, are 
by no means ſo fair as the inhabitants of Britain; nor are the Tartan vi 
ſo fair as the inhabitants of Europe who lie under the ſame parallels of 
latitude. Nevertheleſs, .a Laplander is fair when compared with an 
Abyſſinian, and a Tartar if compared with a native of the Moluccs 
iſlands.—In America, this diſtinction of colour was not to be found. 
In the torrid zone there were no negroes, and in the. temperate and 
frigid zones there were no white people. All of them were of a kind 
of red copper colour, which Mr. Forſter obſerved, in the Peſſerays of 
Terra del Fuego, to have ſomething of a gloſs reſembling that metal, 
It doth not appear, however, that this matter hath ever been inquired 
into with ſufficient accuracy, The inhabitants of the inland parts of 
South America, where the continent is wideſt, and conſequently the in- ni 
fluence of the ſun the moſt powerful, have never been compared with 
thoſe of Canada, or more northerly parts, at leaſt by any perſon ok ne 
credit. Yet this ought to have been done, and that in many inſtances 
too, before it could be aſſerted ſo poſitively as moſt authors do, that 
there Is not the leaſt difference of complexion among the natives of 
America. Indeed, ſo many ſyſtems have been formed concerning them, 
that it is very difficult to obtain a true knowledge of the moſt ſimple 6 
facts. If we may believe the Abbe Raynal, the Californians are 
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frarthier than the Mexicans; and fo poſitive is he in this opinion, that 
he gives a reaſon for it. This difference of colour,” ſays he, © proves, 
that the civilized life of ſociety ſubverts, or totally changes, the order 
and laws of nature, ſince we find, under the temperate zone, a ſavage 
people that are blacker than the civilized nations of the torrid zone.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Robertſon claſſes all the inhabitants of Spaniſh 
America together with regard to colour, whether they are civilized or 
uncivilized ; and when he ſpeaks of California, takes no notice of any 
peculiarity in their colour more than others, The general appearance 
of the indigenous Americans in various diſtricts is thus deſcribed by the 
Chevalier Pinto: © They are all of a copper colour, with ſome diverſity 
of ſhade, not in proportion to their diſtance from the equator, but ac- 
cording to the degree of elevation of the territory in which they reſide. 
Thoſe who live in a high country are fairer than thoſe in-the marſhy 
low lands on the coaſt. Their face is round ; farther removed, perhaps, 
than that of any people from an oval ſhape. Their forehead is ſmall ; 
the extremity of their ears far from the face; their lips thick ; their 
noſe flat; their eyes black, or of a cheſnut colour, ſmall, but capable of 
diſcerning objects at a great diſtance. Their hair is always thick and 
ſleek, and without any tendency to curl. At the firſt aſpect, a South 
American appears to be mild and innocent ; but, on a more attentive 
view, one diſcovers in his countenance ſomething wild, diſtruſtful and 
ſullen.“ | 
The following account of the native Americans is given by Don 
nio Ulloa, in a work intitled Memorres phriloſophiques, hiftoriques, et 
phyſiques, concernant la decouverte de] Amerique, lately publiſhed, 
The American Indians are naturally of a colour bordering upon red. 
ir frequent expoſure to the ſun and wind changes it to their ordi- 
ry duſky hue. The temperature of the air appears to have little or no 
tal, nfluence in this reſpect. There is no perceptible difference in com- 
red eon between the inhabitants of the high and thoſe of the low parts 
of f Peru; yet the climates are of an extreme difference. Nayy the 
* ndians who live as far as 40 degrees and upwards ſouth or north $ the 
ich water, are not to be diſtinguiſhed, in point of colour, from thoſe im- 
of nediately under it, | TÞ 
Dd There is alſo a general conformation of features and perſon, which, 
chat or or leſe, charaRteriſeth them all. Their chief diſtinctions in theſs 
| eſpects are a ſmall forehead, partly covered with hair to the eye-brows, 
wa Ittle eyes, the noſe thin, pointed, and bent towards the upper lip; a' 
ople dad face, large ears, black, thick, and lank hair; the legs well formed, 
ve feet ſwall, the body thick and muſcular ; little or no beard on the 
No, 11, | 1 few 
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face, and that little never extending beyond a ſmall part of the chin and 
nppet lip. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that this general deſcription cannot 
| apply; in all its parts, to every individual; but all of them partake f 
much of it, that they may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed even from the mulat. 
toes, who come neareſt to them in point of colour. 

The reſemblance among all the American tribes is not leſs remarkable 
in reſpe& to their genius, character, manners, and particular cuſtoms, 
"The moſt diſtant tribes are, in theſe reſpects, as ſimilar as though they 
formed but one nation. | 

All the Indian nations have a peculiar pleaſure in painting their bodies 
of a red colour, with a certain ſpecies of earth. The mine of Guancz 
velica was formerly of no other uſe than to ſupply them with this ma. 
terial for dyeing their bodies; and the cinnabar extracted from it wa 


applied entirely to this purpoſe, The tribes in Louiſiana and Canad: 


have the ſame paſſion ; hence minium is the commodity moſt in demand 
there, 

It may ſeem fingular that theſe nations, whoſe natural colour is red, 
ſhould affect the ſame colour as an artificial ornament, But it may be 
obſerved, that they do nothing in this reſpe&t but what correſponds to 
the practice of Europeans, who alſo ſtudy to heighten and diſplay to ad- 


vantage the natural red and white of their complexions. The Indians W 


of Peru have now indeed abandoned the cuſtom of painting their bodies: 
but it was common among them before they were conquered by the 
Spaniards; and it ſtill remains the cuſtom of all thoſe tribes who have 
preſerved their liberty. 'The northern nations of America, beſides the 
red colour which is predominant, employ alſo black, white, blue, * 
green, in painting their bodies. 

The adjuſtment of theſe colours is a matter of as great conſideration 
with the Indians of Louiſiana and the vaſt regions extending to the 
north, as the ornaments of dreſs among the moſt poliſhed nations. The 
buſineſs itſelf they call Mactacher, and they do not fail to apply all their 
talents and aſſiduity to accompliſh it in the moſt finiſhed manner. No 
lady of the greateſt faſhion ever conſulted her mirror with more anxiety, 
than the Indians do while painting their bodies. The colours are ap- 
plied with the utmoſt accuracy and addreſs, Upon the eye-lids, pre 
ciſely at the root of the eye-laſhes, they draw two lines as fine as the 
ſmalleſt thread; the ſame upon the lips, the openings of the noſtrils, the 
eye-brows, and the ears; of which laſt they even follow all the inflex 
ions and inſinuoſities. As to the reſt of the face, they diſtribute variou 
figures, in all which the red predominates, and the othet colours are ab 
ſorted-ſo as to throw it out to the beſt advantage. The neck: alſo te- 
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ceives its proper ornaments : a thick coat of vermilion e diſ- 
tinguiſhes the cheeks, Five or fix hours are requiſite for accompliſhing 
all this with the nicety which they affect. As their firſt attempts do not 
always ſucceed to their wiſh, they efface them, and begin a- ne upon a 
better plan. No coquette is more faſtidious in her choice of ornament, 
none more vain when the important adjuſtment is finiſhed. Their de- 
light and ſelf-ſatisfation are then ſo great, that the mirror is hardly ever 
laid down. An Indian Ma#ahed to his mind is the vaineſt of all the 
human ſpecies. The other parts of the body are left in their natural 
ſtate, and, excepting what is called a cachecul, they go entirely naked. 

Such of them as have made themſelves eminent for brayery, or other 
qualifications, are diſtinguiſhed by figures painted on their bodies, 
They introduce the colours by making punctures on their 'ſkins, and the 
extent of ſurface which this ornament covers is proportioned to the ex- 
ploits they have performed. Some paint only their arms, others both 
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ed, their arms and legs; others again their thighs, while thoſe who have at- 

* tained the ſummit of warlike renown, have their bodies painted from 
15 the waiſt upwards. This is the heraldry of the Indians; the devices of 
os which are probably more exactly adjuſted to the merits of the perſons 
ans who bear them than thoſe of more civilized countries, 


ies: Beſides theſe ornaments, the warriors alſo carry plumes of frathem.on 
the their heads, their arms, and ancles. Theſe likewiſe are tokens of valour, 
ave and none but ſuch as have been thus diſtinguiſhed may wear them, 
the The propenſity to indolence is equal among all the tribes of Indians, 
and civilized or ſavage. The only employment of thoſe who have preſerved 
| their independence is hunting and fiſhing, In ſome diſtricts the women 
tion exerciſe a little agriculture in raiſing Indian corn and pompions, of 
| the which they form a ſpecies of aliment, by bruiſing them together: they 
The alſo prepare the ordinary beverage in uſe among them, taking care, at 
their the ſame time, of the children, of whom the fathers take no charge. 
The female Indians of all the conquered regions of South America 
ciety, practice what is called the uren (a word which among them ſignifies 
© a. elevation), It conſiſts in throwing forward the hair from the crown of 
2 as the head upon the brow, and cutting it round from the ears to above the 


us the A eye; ſo that the forchead and eye-brows are entirely covered. The 

s, the fame cuſtom takes place in the Northern countries. The female inhabi- 

aer i tants of both regions tie the reſt of their hair behind, ſo exaQtly on the- 

ar1ous fame faſhion, that it might be ſuppoſed the effect of mutual imitation, 

2 af This however heing impoſſible, from the vaſt diſtance that ſeparates 
o 1. 


8 them, is thought to countenance the ſyppoſition of the whole of America 
cen Bl being originally planted with one race of people. ; 
Ns WW 
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they imitate the Spaniards. The inhabitants of Loviſiana pluck out 


ein and hardneſs of fibres; circumſtances which probably contribute to 
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This cuſtom does not take place among the males. Thoſe of the 
higher parts of Peru wear long and flowing hair, which they reckon a 
great ornament. In the lower parts of the ſame country they cut it 
tort, on account of the heat of the climate; a circumſtance in which 


their hair by the root, from the crown of the head forwards, in order to 
obtain a large forchead, otherwiſe denied them by nature. The reſt of 
their hair they cut as ſhort as poſſible, to prevent their enemies from 
ſeizing them by it in battle, and alſo to preyent them from eaſily getting 
their ſcalp, ſhould they fall into their hands as priſoners, 

The whole race of American Indians is diſtinguiſhed by thickneſs of 


that inſenſibility to bodily pain for which they are remarkable, An in- 
ſtance of this inſenſibility occurred in an Indian who was under the ne. 
ceflity of ſubmitting to be cut for the ſtone, This operation, in ordinary 
caſes, ſeldom lafts above four or five minutes. Unfavourable circum- 
ſtances in his caſe prolonged it to the uncommon period of 27 minutes, 
Vet all this time the patient gave no tokens of the extreme pain con 
monly attending this operation: he complained only as a perſon doe 
who feels ſome flight uneaſineſs. At laſt the flone was extracted. 
Two days after, he expreſſed a deſire for food, and on the eighth day 
from the operation he quitted his bed, free from pain, although the 
wound was not yet thoroughly cloſed. The ſame want of ſenfibility is 
obſerved in caſes of fractures, wounds, and other accidents of a fimilar 
nature. In all theſe caſes their cure is eaſily effected, and they ſeem to 
ſuffer leſs preſent pain than any other race of men. The ſkulls that 
have been taken up in their ancient burying-grounds are of a greater 
thickneſs than that bone is commonly found, being from fix to ſeven 
lines from the outer to the inner ſuperficies, The ſame is remarked 2 
to the thickneſs of their ſkins, 

It is natural to infer from hence, that their comparative inſenſibility 
to pain is owing to a coarſer and ſtronger organization than that of other 
nations. The eaſe with which they endure the ſeverities of climate is 
another proof of this. The inhabitants of the higher parts of Peru live 
amidft perpetual froſt and ſnow. Although their cloathing is very flight, 
they ſupport this inclement temperature without the leaſt inconvenience. 
Habit, it is to be confeſſed, may contribute a good deal to this, but 
much alſo is to be aſcribed to the compact texture of their ſcins, which 
defend them from the impreſſion of cold through their pores. : 

The northern Indiaas reſemble them in this reſpect. The utmok 
been of the winter ſeaſon 0 not prevent them from following the 
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chace almoſt naked, It is true, they wear a kind of woolen cloak, on. 
ſometimes the ſkin of a wild beaſt, upon their ſhoulders ;. but beſides 
that it covers only a ſmall part of their body, it would appear that they 
aſe it rather for ornament than warmth. In fact, they wear it indiſ- 
criminately, in the ſeverities of winter and in the ſultrieſt beats of ſum- 
mer, when neither Europeans nor Negroes can ſuffer any but the lighteſt 
cloathing. They even frequently throw aſide this cloak when they go 
a-hunting, that it may not embarraſs them in trayerſing their fo 
where they ſay the thorns and undergrowth would. take hold of i it 

while, on the contrary, they ſlide ſmoothly oyer the ſurface of their 
naked bodies, At all times they go with their heads uncovered, with- 
out ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, either from the cold, or from thoſe 
coups de ſoleil, which 1 in Louiſiana are ſo often fatal ta the inhabitants of 
other climates. | 

Dxzss. The Indians of South America diſtinguiſh e by mo- 
dern dreſſes, in which they affect various taſtes, Thoſe of the high country, 
and of the valleys in Peru, dreſs partly in the Spaniſh faſhion, Inſtead 
of hats they wear bonnets of coarſe double cloth, the weight of which 
neither ſeems to incommode them when they 20 to warmer climates, 
nor does the accidental want of them ſeem to be felt in fituations where 
the moſt piezcing cold reigus. Their legs and feet are always bare, if 
we except a ſort of ſandals made of the ſkins of oxen. 'The inhabitants 
of South America, compared with thoſe of North America, are deſcrib- 
ed as generally more feeble in their frame ; leſs vigorous in the efforts 
of their mind; of gentler diſpoſitions, more addicted to pleaſure, and 
ſunk in indolence.— This, however, is not univerſally the caſe. Many, 
of their nations are as intrepid and enterpriſing as any others on the 
whole continent, Among the tribes an the banks of Oroonoko, if a 
warrior aſpires to the poſt of captain, his probation begins with a long 
faſt, more rigid than any ever obſerved by the moſt abſtemious hermit, 
At the cloſe of this the chiefs aſſemble ; and each gives him three laſhes 
with a large whip, applied ſo vigorouſly, that his body is almoſt flayed, 
If he betrays the leaſt eue of impatience, or even of ſenſibility, he 
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live is diſgraced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the honour. After 
oht ſome interval, his conſtancy is proved by a more excruciating trial. He 


is laid in his hammock with his hands bound faſt ; and an innumerable 
multitude of venomous ants, whoſe bite occaſions a violent pain and in- 
flammation, are thrown, upon him. The judges of his merit ſtand 
around the hammock ; and whilſt theſe cruel inſets faſten upon the 
moſt ſenſible parts of his body, a ſigh, a groan, or an involuntary motion 
epreſſire of what he ſuffers, would « exclude him from the dignity of- 


which, 
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| which he bs ambitious. Even after this evidence, his fortitude is nd 
deemed to be ſufficiently aſcertained, till he has ſtood another teſt more 
ſexere, if poſſible, than the former. He is again ſuſpended in his ban. 
"mock, and covered with the leaves of the palmetto. A fire of ſtinking 
Herbs is kindled underneath, ſo as he may feel its heat, and be involved 
in ſmoke. Though ſcorched and almoſt ſuffocated, he muſt continue to 
endure this with the ſame patient inſenſibility. Many periſh in thi 
eſſay of their firmneſs and courage; but ſuch as go through it with ap- 
plauſe, receive the enſigns of their new dignity with much ſolemnity 
and are ever after regarded as leaders of approved reſolution, whole be- 
| havjour, in the moſt trying ſituations, will do honour to their country, 
In North America, the previous trial of a warrior is neither ſo forma 
nor ſo ſevere : Though, even there, before a youth is permitted to bear 
arms, his patience*and fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, and by 
infults, more intolerable to a haughty ſpirit than either. 
© ManNzzs AND CusToms. Of the manners and cuſtoms of the North 
Americans more particularly, the following is the moſt conſiſtent account 
that can be collected from the beſt informed and moſt impartial writen, 
When the Europeans firſt arrived in America, they found the Indian 
. 1 naked, except thoſe parts which even the moſt uncultivated people 
uſually conceal. Since that time, however, they 1 a coark 
blanket, which they buy of the neighbouring planters. 

Their huts. or cabins are made of ſtakes of wood driven into the 
8 and covered with branches of trees or reeds, They lie on the 

floor either on mats or the ſkins of wild beaſts. Their diſhes are of 
timber; but their ſpoons are made of the ſkulls of wild oxen, and theit 

knives of flint, A kettle and a large plate conſtitute almoſt all the 
whole utenſils of the family. Their diet conſiſts chiefly in what they 
procure by hunting; and ſagamite, or pottage, is likewiſe one of their 
moſt common kinds of food. The moſt honourable furniture among 
them is the ſcalps of their enemies; with thoſe they ornament their 
huts, which are eſteemed in een to the number of this fort ol 
ſpoils. 

The character of the Indians is dither founded upon their circum- 
ſtances and way of life, A people who are conſtantly employed in pro- 
curing the means of a precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the 
wild animals, and who are generally engaged in war with their neigh- 
bours, cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much gajety of temper, or a high 
flow of ſpirits, The Indians therefore are in general grave even to fad- 
neſs ; they have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculiar to ſome nations 
of Europe, and wo deſpiſe it, Their behaviour to thoſe about them is 
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regular, m modelt/ and reſpectſul. e A PDE. of 
which that of ſaying trifles agreeably is one of the moſt conſiderable 
they never ſpeak but. when they have ſomething importaut to obſerve; 
and all their actions, words, and even looks, are attendel with ſome. 
meaning. This is extremely natural to men who are almoſt 


engaged in purſuits w to them are of the higheſt importance. 


ir honour, and every thing dear to them; may 


greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agriculture and arts, 
they have none. The diffe nt tribes or nations are for the ſame reaſon 
extremely ſmall, when com with civilizal ſocieties, in which in- 
duſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a number of 
individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to another. 
Theſe ſmall tribes live at an i ſe diſtance ;” they are by a 
deſert frontier, and hid in the\boſom of impenetrable and _—_ bound. 
leſs foxefts, 

GovaxxuEzN Tr. There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpocies'f. 
gofernment, which over the whole continent of America prevails with ex- 
ceeding little variation; becauſe over the whole of this conti 
ners and way of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Withqut arts, riches, 
or luxury, the great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſh&«ſocieties, an 
American has no method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable 
among his companions, but by ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body 
or mind. But as Nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſ- 
tinions, where all enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal, 
and will defire to remain ſo. Liberty, therefore, is the prevailing paſ- 


ſentiment, is better ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. 
They are very far, however, from deſpiſing all ſort of authority ; they 


and of the elders; and according as the government inclines more to 


the 


entirely on what they procure with their 


another, they fly wherever they expect to find the neceſſaries of life in 


t the man- 


are attentive to the voice of wiſdom, which experience has conferred - 
on the aged, and they inliſt under the banners of the chief in whoſe valour 
and military addreſs they have learned to repoſe their confidence. In 
every ſociety, therefore, there is to be conſidered the power of the chief 


the one or to the other, it may be regarded as monarchical, or as'a | 
ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged in 
war, the power of the chief is naturally predominant ; becauſe the idea - 
of having a military leader was the firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and 


*. 


ſion of the Americans; and their government under the influence of this 
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te continual exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will con 
tinue to ſupport, and even to enhance it. His power, however, is rather 
than coercive ; he is reverenced as a father, rather than feared 
282 monarch, He has no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, and 
one act of ill-judged violence would pull him from the throne. The 
elders; in the other form of government, which may be configered as an 
atiſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes, indeed, there are a kind 
of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being conſtantly augmented by 
time, is more confiderable, Bat this ſourcegof power, which depend; 
chiefly on the imagination, by which w&annex to the merit of our con- 
temporaries that of their forefathers, is too refined to be very common 
among the natives of America. In moſt countries, therefore, age alone 
is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and authority, It is age 
which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource of knowledge 
among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs is conducted 
with the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may recal to' thoſe' who are ac- 
quainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads of fa- 
milies meet together in a houſe or cabin appointed for the purpoſe, 
Here the buſineſs is diſcuſſed; and here thoſe of the nation, diſtin- 
guiſhed for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing thoſe talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, exprefs them- 
ſelves in a bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened, 
nations can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often ex- 
tremely natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they 
happen to be well provided with food, they appoint a feaft upon the oc- 
cafion, of which almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is ac. 
companied with a ſong, in which the real or fabulous exploits of their 
forefathers are celebrated. They have dances too, though, like thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind ; and their muſic 
and dancing accompany every feaſt. 

To afliſt their memory, they have belts of ſmall ſhells, or beads, of 
different colours, each repreſenting a particular object, which is marked 
by their colour and arrangement. At the conclufion of every ſubject 
on which they diſcourſe, when they treat with a foreign ſtate, they de- 
liver one of thoſe belts; for if this ceremony ſhould be omitted, all that 
they have ſaid paſſes for nothing, Thoſe belts are carefully depoſited 
in each town, as the public records of che nation; and to them they oc- 
caſionally have recourſe, when any public conteſt happens with a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Of late, as the materials of which thoſe belts are made 
have become ſcarce, they often give ſome ſkin in place of the wampum 
Naa and reoeive in return preſents of a more va- 
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dable kind from our commiſſioners ; for they never confider a treaty as 
of any 8 unleſs every artiele-in it be rarified by fuch a gratifica- 
tion. 

It often Mes that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſecatteted as 
they are at an immenſe diſtanee from one another, meet in their excur- 
ſions alter prey. If their ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which 
ſeldom is the ca they behave in the moſt friendly and cqurteous man- 
nef; but if they apptn,to be in a late of war, or if there has been no 
previous intercourſe detwe m, all who are not friends are deemed 
enemies, and they fight with Pmoſt ſavage fury. 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the 1 men; as to 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, i is either 
to revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friends, or to acquire 
priſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt 
into their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private 
adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole community, In the latter 
caſe, all the young men who are diſpoſed to go out to battle (for no 
one is compelled contrary to his inclination), give a bit of wood to 
the chief, as a token of their deſign to accompany him ; for every thing 
among thoſe people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and 
many forms, The chief who is to conduct them faſts ſeveral days, 
during which he converſes with no one, and is particularly careful ta 
obſerve his dreams; which the preſumption natural to ſavages gene- 
rally renders as favourable as he could defire. A variety of other ſu- 
perſtitions and ceremonies are obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is 
ſetting the war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem that they are going out 
to devour their enemies; which among ſome. nations muſt formerly - 
have been the caſe, fince they ſtill continue to expreſs it in clear terms, 
and uſe an emblem fignificant of the ancient uſage. Then they diſpatch 
a porcelane, or large ſhell, to their allies, inviting them to come. along, 
and drink the blood of their enemies. They think that thoſe in their 
alliance muſt not only adopt their enmities, but have their reſentment 
wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelves, And indeed no people 
carry their friendſhip or their reſentment ſo far as they do; and this is 
what ſhould be expeRed from their peculiar circumſtances: that prin- 
ciple in human nature which is the ſpring of the ſocial affections, acta 
with ſo much the greater force the more it is reſtrained. The Ameri» 
cans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few objects and few. perſons, 
become wonderfully attached to thoſe objects and perſons, and cannot 
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be deprived of them without feeling themſelves miſerable Their idex 
are too confined to enable them to entertain juſt ſentiments of humanity, 
or univerſal benevolence. But this very circumſtance, while it makes 
| them cuel and ſavage to an incredible degree towards thoſe with whon 
they are at war, adds a new force to their particular friendſhips, and to 
the common tie which unites the members of the ſame tribe, or of thok 
different tribes which are in alliance with one another. Without 2. 
' tending to this reflection, ſome facts we are going to relate would excite 
our wonder without informing our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered 
in a number of particutars, ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without 
being ſenſible of the general cauſe from which they proceed. 
' Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, and the day 
appointed for their ſetting out on the expedition being arrived, the 
take leave of their friends, and exchange their clothes, or whateve! 
moveables they have, in token of mutual friendſhip ; after which they 
- proceed from the town, their wives and female relations walking before, 
and attending them to ſome diſtance. The warriors march all dreſſed 
in their fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, without any order, 
The chief walks flowly before them, ſinging the war-ſong, while th 
reſt obſerve the moſt profound ſilence. When they come up to theit 
women, they deliver them all their finery, and putting on their wort 
clothes, proceed on their expedition. 5 
Every nation has its peculiar enſign or ſtandard, which is > wah 
ſome beaſt, bird, or fiſh. Thoſe among the Five Nations are the bear, 
otter, wolf, tortoiſe, and eagle; and by theſe names the tribes are uſual) 
diſtinguiſhed. They have the figures of thoſe animals' pricked and 
Painted on ſeveral parts of their bodies; and when they march through 
the woods, they commonly, at every encampment, cut the repreſentatia 
of their enſign on trees, eſpecially after a ſucceſsful campaign : marking 
at the ſame time the number of ſcalps or priſoners they have taken 
Their military dreſs is extremely ſingular. They cut off or pull out al 
their hair, except a ſpot about the breadth of two Engliſh crown-piect 
near the top of their heads, and entirely deſtroy their eye-brows. Ile 
lock left upon their heads is divided into ſeveral parcels, each of wbid 
is ſtiffened and adorned with wampum, beads, and feathers of -yariow 
kinds, the whole being twiſted into a form much reſembling the moden 
pompoon. Their heads are painted red down to the eye-brows, and 
ſprinkled over with white down. The griftles of their ears are ſpl 
almoſt quite round, and diſtended with wires or ſplinters ſo as to met! 
and tie together on the nape of the neck. Theſe are alſo hung with o. 
naments, and generally bear. the repreſentation of ſome bird or beak 
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Their noſes are likewiſe bored and hung with trinkets of beads, and 
their faces painted with various colours ſo as to make an awful appear- 
ance. Their breafts are adorned with a gorget or medal, of braſs, 
copper, or ſome other metal; and that dreadful weapon the ſcalping- 
knife hangs by a ftring from their neck, | 8 18755 
The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
give and to avoid a ſurpriſe; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
nations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the fo. 
reſts, having their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living 
in every reſpect according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree 
of acuteneſs which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out 
their enemies at an immenſe diſtance by the ſmoke of their fires, which 
they ſmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, impercep- 
tible to an European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with 
the utmoſt facility. They can even diſtinguiſh the different nations | 
with whom they are acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time 
when they paſſed, where an European could not, with all his glaſſes, 
diſtinguiſh footſteps at all, Theſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall 
importance, becauſe their enemies are no leſs acquainted with them. 
When they go out, therefore, they take care to avaid making uſe of any 
thing by which they might run the danger of a diſcovery, They light 
no fire to warm themſelves or to prepare their victuals: they lie cloſe to 
the ground all the day, and travel only in the night; and marching 
along in files, he that cloſes the rear diligently covers with leaves the 
tracts of his own feet and of theirs who preceded him. When they halt 
to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to reconnoitre the country and 
beat up eyery place where they ſuſpect an enemy to lie concealed. In 
this manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes ; and while the 
flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the children, 
women, and helpleſs old men, or make priſoners of as many as they can 
manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their nation. But 
when the enemy is appriſed of their deſign, and coming on in arms 
againſt them, they throw themſelyes flat on the ground among the with- 
ered herbs and leaves, which their faces are painted to reſemble, Then 
they allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, when all at once, with a tremen- 
dous ſhout, riſing up from their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket- 
bullets on their foes. The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Every 
one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe 
party, as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the groundd to give a ſecond. 
bre. Thus does the battle continue until the one party is ſo much 
veakened as to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. But if the force on 
| Os each 
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ade continues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by 
the loſs of their friends, can no longer be reſtrained. They abandon 
their diſtant. war, they ruſh upon one another with clubs and hatchets in 
their hands, magnifying their own courage, and inſulting their enemies | 
with the bittereſt reproaches. A cruel combat enſues, death appears in n 
3 thouſand hideous forms, which would congeal the blood of civilized W 
nations to behold, but which rouſe the fury of ſavages. They trawple, 
they inſult over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the head, wal. 
lowing in their blood like wild beafts, and ſometimes devouring their 
fleſh. The flame rages on till it meets with no refiſtance ; then the pri- 
ſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand time: 
more dreadſul than theirs who have died in the field. The conqueron 
ſet up a hideous howling to lament the friends they have loſt, They 
approach in a melancholy and ſevere gloom to their own village ; a mel. 
ſenger is ſent to announce their arrival, and the women, with frightful 
ſhrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers or their huſbands. When 
they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voicg to the elders, a circum- 
ſtantial account of every particular of the expedition. The orator pro- 
claims aloud this account to the people; and as he mentions the names 
of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks of the women are*rgdoubled, The 
men too join in the ſe cries, according as each is moſt connected with the 
deceaſed by blood or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclams- 
tion of the victory; each individual then forgets his private misfortunes, 
and joins in the triumph of the nation ; all tears are wiped from their 
eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in a moment from 
the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But the treatment 
of the priſoners, whoſe fate all 26 2 RA 
chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. | 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affeions ox reſent- 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within them- 
ſelves by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affeRions, which glow with the 
- moſt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own. village, ſeldom ex- 
tend beyond them. They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; 
and their reſentment is eaſily extended from the individual who has in- 
Jured them to all others of the ſame tribe, The priſoners, who have 
themſelves the ſame feelings, know the intentiong of their conqueron, 
. and are prepared for them. The perſon who has taken the captive at- 
tends him to the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution made by 
the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe 
who receive him have their family weakened by war or other accidents 
ther wigs th pe into the family, in MM” 
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But if they have no occaſion for him, or their ene Gas the lofh 
f their friends be too high to endure. the fight of any gonneRed with 
thoſe who were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death, All thoſe 
ho have met with the fame ſevere ſentence being collected, the whale 
tion is afſembled at the execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity, A 
ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the take, where they 
commence their death-ſong, and prepare for the enſujng ſcene of ervelty 
with the moſt undaunted courage, Their enemies, on the other fide, 
are determined to put it to the proof; by the moſt refined and exquiſite 
tortures. They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually aps 
proach the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the 

one by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off the fleſ 
with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl 
of a pipe made red-hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco ; they they pound 
his toes and fingers to pieces between two ſtones ; they cut circles about 
his joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear im- 
mediately with red-hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alter- 
nately ; they pull off this fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bitz 
devouring it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood 
in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury, When they have thus torn off the 
fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their 
limbs in every way that can increaſe the torment. This continues often 
fire or fix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavage, days 
together, Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to 
their fury, and to think what new torments they ſhall inflict, and to 
refreſh the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a va- 
riety of unheard-of torments, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that 


ings, He is again faſtened to the ſtake, und again they renew their 
cruelty ; they ſtick him all over with ſmall matches of wood that eaſily 
takes fire, but burns lowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every 
part of his body ; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out 
his eyes; and laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from the bones with 
low fires; after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one 

wound; after having mutilated his, face in ſuch a manner as to carry 
nothing human i in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, and 
poured a heap of red-hot coals or boiling water on the naked Kull 
| 7 once more unbind the wretch ; who, blind, and ſtaggering with 
pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted upon every fide with clubs and 
lone, now up, now down, falling into their fires at every fiep, runs 
3 hither 
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they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his ſuffer. _ 
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kither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, o 

weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or dagger. The 

body is then put into a kettle, and this barbarous on jerome is ſucceed, 

ed by a feaſt as barbarous. 

The women, forgetting the wind as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, even outdo the men in 

this ſcene. of horror; while the principal perſons of the country it 

round the ſtake, ſmoaking and looking on without the leaſt emotion, 

| What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little interval 
. of his torments, ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with 
- his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time 

\ of his execution, there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in in- 
| flicting the moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſi 
| and conſtancy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſ- 
tortion of countenance eſcapes him; he poſleſſes his mind entirely in 

the midſt of his torments; he recounts his own exploits ; he inform 
them what cruelties he has inflited upon their countrymen, and threat. 

ens them with the revenge that will attend his death; and, though his 
reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs of rage and fury, he 
continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, 
pointing opt himſelf more exquiſite methods, and more ſenſible parts of 

the body to be afflicted. The women have this part of courage as well 

as the men; and it is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe as it 
would be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonderful 
power of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory. I an 
brave and intrepid (exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tormentors); 

J do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ; thoſe who fear them an 
cowards ; they are leſs than women; life is nothing to thoſe that hare 
courage; May my enemies be confounded with deſpair and rage! Oh! 

that I could deyour them, and drink their blood to the laſt drop.” 

But neither the intrepidity en one fide, nor the inflexibility on the 

other, are among themſelves matter of aſtoniſhment : for yengeance, and 
fortitude in the midſt of torment, are duties which they conſider a 
ſacred ; they are the effects of their earlieſt edycation, and depend upon 
principles inſtilled into them from their infancy. On all other occaſion 

they are humane and compaſſionate. Nothing can exceed the warmth 

of their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe who live 

in the ſame village, or are in alliance with it ; among theſe all things are 
common; and this, though it may in part ariſe from their not poſleſſing 

very diſtin notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly to be attributed to 

the firengrh of their attachment; becauſe in,cyery thing elſe, with their 

live 
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lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their friends, - 
Their houſes, their proviſions, even their young women, are not enough 
to oblige a gueſt, Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting ? 
Has his harveſt failed? or is his horſe burned ? He feels no other et 
of his misfortunes, than that it gives him an opportunity to experience 
the benevolence and regard of his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, 
to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have privately offended, 
the American is implacable. He conceals his ſentiments, he appears re- 
conciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe he has an opportunity of 
executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is ſufficient to allay 
his reſertment; no diftance of place great enough to protect the objet; 
he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impracticable 
foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and deſarts for ſeveral 
hundreds of miles; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience and 
cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on whom he exerciſes the 
moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh, To ſuch ex- 
tremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their enmity; and ſuch 
indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong and uncultivated minds, 

But what we have ſaid reſpeRing the Indians would be a faint picture, 4 
did we omit obſerving the force of their friendſhip, which principally 
appears by the treatment of their dead. When any one of the ſociety 
is cut off, he is lamented by the whole: on this occaſion a' thouſand 
ceremonies are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow, No buſineſs ._ 
is tranſacted, however preſſing, till all the pious ceremonies due to the 
dead are performed; ' The body is waſhed, anointed, and painted. 
Then the women lament the loſs with hideous howlings, intermixed 
with ſongs which celebrate the great actions of the deceaſed and his an- 
ceſtors, The men mourn in a leſs extravagant manner. The whole 
village is preſent at the interment, and the corpſe is habited in their 
moſt ſumptuous ornaments. Cloſe to the body of the defunct are placed 
his bows and arrows, with whatever he valued moſt in his life, and 2a 
quantity of proviſion for his ſubſiſtence on the journey which he is ſup- 
poſed to take. This ſolemnity, like every other, is attended with feaſt- 
ing. The funeral being ended, the relations of the deceaſed confine 
themſelves to their huts for a conſiderable time to indulge theit grief. 
After an interval of ſome weeks they viſit the grave, repeat their ſor- 
tow, new clothe the remains of the body, and act over again all the ſo- 
lemnities of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens' of their regard for their deceaſed friomly ; 
de moſt remarkable is what they call the 7 of the dead, or the fraf 
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"foul. The day for this ceremony is appointed in the council of thei 
chiefs; who give orders for every thing which may enable them to ce, 
brate it with pomp and magnificence ; and the neighbouring nations ate 
invited to partake of the entertainment, At this time, all who hare 
ied fince the preceding feaſt of the kind are taken out of theif grave, 
Eren thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt diſtance from the vil. 
lnges are diligently ſought for, and conducted to this rendezvous of the 
dead, which exhibits a ſcene of horror beyond the power of deſcrip- 
tion. When the feaſt is concluded, the bodies are dreſſed in the fine! 
Kins which can be procured, and after being expoſed for ſome time is 
| this pomp, are again committed to the earth with great ſolemnity, wbic 
is ſucceeded by funeral games. | . | 
| "Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in gheir charac 
ter, gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areſkoui, or the god of batth, 
is revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they 
4:0 into the field; and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favout 
able to them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some 
nations worſhip the ſun and moon ; among others there are a number of 
traditions, relative to the creation of the world and the hiſtory of the 
gods: traditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are fill 
more abſurd and inconſiſtent, But religion is not the prevailing charas 
ter of the Indians; and except when they haye ſome immediate occaſion 
for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip. Like 
all rude nations, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition, 
They believe in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii ot 
ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our hap- 
pineſs or miſery. It is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſcaſe 
proceed; and it is to the good genii we are indebted for a cure, The 
miniſters of the genii are the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians 
among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the 
good genii, moſt commonly in their, dreams, with the knowledge of 
future events; they are called in to the afliſtance of the fick, and ate 
| ſuppoſed jo be informed by the genii whether they will get over the 
diſeaſe, and in what way they muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are 
extremely fimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, 
"dire the juggler to the ſame remedy. The patient is incloſed in 3 
narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red-hot ; on this they 
| throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm vapour and his own 
ſweat. Then they hurry him from this bagnio, and plunge him ſud- 
denly into the next river. This coarſe method, which coſts many theit 
lives, often performs-very extraordinary cures, The jugglers have like- 
Z | __ 
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| wiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful eflicacy ; and all the ſavages 
are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But the 


with which they are adminiſtered. 

Though- the women generally bear the laborious part of domeſtic 
economy, their condition is far from being ſo laviſh as it appears, ' On 
the contrary, the greateſt reſpe& is paid by the men to the female ſex. 


rations which concern the ſtate, Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations, 
but is not general, In moſt, they content themſelves with one wile z 
but a divorce is admitted in cafe of adultery, No nation of the Ame- 


nies; the principal of which is, the bride's preſenting the bridegroom 
with a plate of their.corn. The women, though before We 
are remarkable for chaſtity after marriage. 
Liberty, in its full extent, being the darling paſſion of the Indians, 
their education is directed in ſuch a manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition 
to the utmoſt, Hence children are never upon any account chaſtiſed 
with blows, and they are ſeldom even reprimanded. Reaſon, they fay, 
will guide their children when they come to the uſe of it, and before 
that time their faults cannot be very great : but blows might damp 
their free and martial ſpirit, by the habit of a laviſh motive to action. 
When grown up, they experience nothing like command, dependence, 
or ſubordination ; even ſtrong perſuaſion is induſtriouſly with-held by 
thoſe who have influence among them. — No man is held in great efteem, - 
unleſs he has increaſed the ſtrength of his country with a captive, ar 
adorned his hut with a ſcalp of one of his enemies. 
Controverſies among the Indians are few, and quickly decided. When 
any criminal matter is ſo flagrant as to become a national concern, it is 
brought under the juriſdiction of the great council; but in vrdinary 
caſes, the crime is either revenged or compromiſed by the patties con- 
cerned, If a murder be committed, the family which has loſt a rela- 
tion prepares to retaliate on that of the offender. They often kill che 
murderer ; and when-this happens, the kindred of the laſt perſon lain 
look upon themſelves to be as much injured, and to have the ſame right 
to vengeance as the other party, In general, however, the offender ab- 
ſents himſelf; the friends ſend compliments of cotidolence to thoſe of 
the perſon that has been murdered, The head of the family at length 
appears with a number of preſents, the delivery of which he accompa- 
3 The whole ends, as uſual, in mutual feaſt- 
ings, ſongs, and dances. If the murder is committed by one of the 
Ne l. P - Game 
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power of theſe remedies in always attributed to the 9 


The wamen even hold their councils, and have their ſhare in all delibe- 


ricans is without a regular marriage, in which there are many ceremo- 
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| ſame faniily or cabin, that cabin has the full xight of judgment withis 
- itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty with death, or to pardon him, or 1 
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uity. 
> _— general, are the manners and cuſtoms of the Indian, nations; 
but every tribe has ſomething peculiar to itſelf. Among the 1 
and Natchez, the dignity of the chief is hereditary, and the right of 
ſucceſſion i in the female line. When this happens to be extinct, the 
moſt reſpectable matron of the tribe makes choice of whont ſhe pleaſes 
to ſucceed. 
The Cberokees are er by ſeveral ſachems or « ae. eleQed by 
' the different villages; as are alſo the Creeks and Chactaws. The two 
latter puniſh adultery in a woman by cutting off her hair, which they 
will not ſuffer to grow till the corn is ripe- the next ſeaſon ;- but the 
inan, for the ſame crime, cut off the womens noſes and ears. 
Ĩ᷑be Indians on the lakes are formed into a fort of empire; and the 
. emperor is elected from the eldeſt tribe, which is that of the Ottows- 
,waws. He has the greateſt authority of any chief that has appeared on 
the continent fince our acquaintance with it. A few years ago, the 
perſon who held this rank formed a deſign of uniting all the Indias 
-nations under his ſovereignty ; but he miſcarried in the attempt. 
In general, the American Indians live to a great age, although it is 
not poſlible :o know from themſelves the exact number of their year. 
It was aſked of an Indian, who appeared to be extremely old, what ags 
He was of? I am above twenty, was his reply. Upon putting the queſ- 
tion in a different form, by reminding him of certain circumſtances in 
former times, My machu, ſaid he, ſpoke to me when I was young of the 
Incas ;. and he had ſeen theſe princes. According to this reply, there 
muſt have elapſed, from the date of his machu's (his grandfather's) re- 
membrance to that time, a period of at leaſt 232 years. The man who 
made this reply appeared to be 120 years of age: for, beſides the 
' whiteneſs of his hair and beard, his body was almoſt bent to the ground; 
without, however, ſhowing any other marks of debility or ſuffering, 
This happened in 1764, This longevity, attended;in general with un- 
interrupted: health, is probably the conſequence in' part of their vacancy 
from all ſerious thought and employment, joined alſo with the- robuſt 
texture and conformation of their bodily organs. If the Indians did 
an en another in their d , e nn 
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knabits of intoxication were not ſo univerſal and incurable, they would 
he, of all the races of men who inhabit the globe, the moſt” likely to 
prolong, not only EY but n, of animal e 
atmoſt duration, | 

Let us now attend to m pictures which en giren of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the New World. The vices and defects of the 
American Indians have by ſeveral writers been moſt unaccountably ag- 
gravated, and every virtue and good quality denied them. Their 
cruelties have been already deſcribed and accounted for. The follow- 
ing anecdote of an Algonquin woman we find adduced as a remarkable 
proof of their innate thirſt of blood, That nation being at war with 
the Iroquois, ſhe happened to be made priſoner, and was carried to one 
of the villages belonging to them. Here ſhe was ſtripped naked, and 
her hands and feet bound with ropes in one of their cabins, In this con- 
dition ſhe remained ten days, the ſavages ſleeping round her every night, 
The eleyenth night, while they were aſleep, ſhe found means to diſengage 
one of ber hands, with which ſhe immediately freed herſelf from the 
& ropes, and went to the door. Though ſhe had now an opportunity of 
eſcaping unperceived, her revengeful temper could not let flip ſo favours 
able an opportunity of killing one of her enemies. The attempt was 
manifeſtly at the hazard of her own life ; yet, ſnatching up a hatchet, 
ſhe killed the ſavage that lay next her; and, ſpringing out of the cabin, 
concealed herſelf in a hollow tree which ſhe had obſerved the day before. 
The groans of the dying perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſavages, and the 
young ones immediately ſet out in purſuit of her. Perceiving from her 
tree, that they all directed their courſe one way, and that no ſavage was 
near her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, and, flying by an oppoſite direction, ran 
into a foreſt without being perceived. The ſecond day after this hap- 
pened, her footſteps were diſcovered, and they purſued ber with ſuch 
expeditiqn, that the third day ſhe diſcovered her enemies at her heels. 
Upon this ſhe threw herſelf into a pond of water; and, diving among 
ſome weeds and bulruſhes, ſhe could juſt breathe aboye water without 
being perceived, Her purſuers, after making the moſt diligent ſearch, 
were forced to return, —For gg days this woman held on her courſe 
through woods and deſarts, without any other ſuſtenance than roots and, 
wild berries, When ſhe came to the river St. Lawrence, ſhe made with, 
ber own hands a kind of a wicker raft, on which ſhe croſſed it. As ſhe, 
went by the French fort Trois Rivieres, without well knowing where, 
ſhe was, ſhe perceived a canoe full of ſavages; and, fearing they might 
be Iroquois, ran again into the woods, where ſhe remained till ſunſet.—, - 
Continuing ber courſe, ſoon after ſhe ſaw Ttois Rivieres ; and was then, 
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diſcovered by a party whom ſhe knew to be Hurons, z nation in alli 
with the Algonquins. - She then ſquatted down behind a buſh, calling 
out to them that ſhe was not in a condition to be ſeen, becauſe ſhe wa 
naked. They immediately threw her a blanket, and W ber 
ti the fort, where ſhe recounted her ſtory. 

Perſonal courage has been denied them. In proof of their pufillani 
mity, the following incidents are quoted from Charlevoix by Lord 
Kames, in his ſketches of the Hiſtory of Man. The fort de Verchetes 
in Canada, belonging to the French, was, in the year 1690, attacked by 
ſome Iroquois, They approached filently, preparing to ſcale the pali. 
fade, when ſome muſket ſhot made them retire. Advancing a ſecond 
time, they were again repulſed, wondering that they could diſcover none 
but a woman, who was ſeen every where. This was Madame de Ver. 
cheres, who appeared as reſolute as if ſupported by a numerous garriſon, 
The hopes of ſtorming a place without men to defend it occafioned re- 
iterated attacks. After two days ſiege, they retired, fearing to be it. 
tercepted in their retreat. 'Two years after, a party of the ſame nation 
appeared before the fort ſo une xpectedly, that a girl of fourteen, daughter 
of the proprietor, had but time to ſhut the gate. With the young 
woman there was not a ſoul but one raw ſoldier. She ſhowed herſelf 
with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes in one place and ſometimes in another; 
changing her dreſs frequently, in order to give ſome appearance of a 
garriſon; and always fired opportanely. The faint-hearted Iroquoiz 
decamped without ſucceſs,” 

+ There is no inſtance, it is ſaid, either of a fingle Indian facing an in- 
dividual of any other nation in fair and open combat, or of their joihtly 
venturing to try the fate of battle with an equal number of any foes, 

Even with the greateſt ſuperiority of numbers, they date not meet an 

open attack. Vet, notwithſtanding this want of courage, they ate till 
formidable; nay, it has been known, that a ſmall party of them has 
touted a much ſuperior body of regular troops: but this can only hip- 
pen when they have ſurpriſed them in the faſtneſſes of their foreſts, 
where the ccyert of the wood may conceal them until they take their 
aim with their utmoſt certainty. After one ſuch diſcharge they imme- 
diately retreat, without leaving the ſmalleſt trace of their route. It may 
eaſily be ſuppoſed, that an onſet of this kind muſt produce confuſion 
even among the ſteadieſt troops, when they can neither know che numbet 
1. their enemies, nor perceive the place where they lie in ambuſh. 

\ Perfidy combine with cruelty has been alſo made a part of theit 
Wera Don Ulloa relates, That the Indians of the country called 
* ne indi- 
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ua belonging to the French colony eſtabliſhed there. This plot 
hey actually executed, notwithſtanding the ſeeming good underſtanding 
bat ſubſiſted between them and theſe European neighbours, Such was 
ne ſecrecy which they obſerved, that no perſon had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
ir deſign until the blow was ſtruck. One Frenchman alone eſcaped, 
by favour of the darkneſs, to relate the diſaſter of his countrymen. 
be compaſſion of a female Indian contributed alſo in ſome meaſyre to 
is exemption from the general maſſacre, The tribe of Natches had in- 
ited the Indians of other countries, even to a conſiderable diſtance, to 
oin in the ſame conſpiracy. The day, or rather the night, was fixed; 
on which they were to make an united attack on the French coloniſts. 
was intimated by ſending a parcel of rods, more or Jeſs numerous ac« 
ing to the local diſtance of each tribe, with an injunction to abſtract 
WF the day on which the laſt fell to be taken away being 
that fixed for the execution of their plan. The women were partners of 
the bloody ſecret. The pareels of rods being thus diſtributed, that be- 
longing to the tribe of Natches happened to remain in the cuſtody of a 
ſemale. This woman, either moved by her own feelings of compaſſion, 
or by the commiſeration expreſſed by her female. acquaintances in the 
view of the pcopoſed ſcene of bloodſhed, abſtracted one day three or 
four of the rods, and thus anticipated the term of her tribe's 
to the execution of the general conſpiracy. The conſequence of this 
was, that the Natches were the only actors in this carnage; their diftant 
aſſociates having ftill ſeveral rods remaining at the time when the former 
made the attack. An opportunity was thereby given to the coloniſts in 
thoſe quarters to take meaſures for their defence, e 
more extenſive execution of the deſign. 
It was by conſpiracies imilar to this that the Tndiquzof the poor of 
Macas, in the kingdom of Quito, deſtroyed the opulent city of Log+ 
rogno, the colony of Guambaya, and its capital Sevilla del Oro; and 
that ſo completely, that it is no longer known in what place theſe ſettle. 
ments exiſted, or where that abundance of gold was found from which 
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have been committed upon PFlmperiale in Chili, the colonies of the 
Miſſions of Chuncas, thoſe of Darien in Terra Firma, and many othet 
places, which have afforded ſcenes of this barbarous ferocity, Theſe 
conſpiracies are always carried on ia the ſame manner. The ſecret is 
imiolably kept, the actors aſſemble at the preciſe hour appointed, and 


males that fall into their hands are put to death with every 
crcoftance that can be fuygefted by a cool and determined © 
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the laſt-mentioned city took the addition to its name. Like ravages | 


every individual is animated with the lame ſanguinary purpoſes. oy 
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= | The females are carried off, and preferred as monuments of thelr vie, 
tory; to be employed as their occaſions require. 
Nor can this odious cruelty and treachery, it is ſaid, be juſtly aſcribe 
to their ſubjection to a foreign yoke, ſeeing the ſame charactet, belong 
h equally to all the original inhabitants of this vaſt continent, even thok 
who have preſerved their independence moſt completely. Certain it ls 
continues he, that theſe people, with the moſt limited capacities for eyer 
thing eMe, diſplay an aftoniſhing degree of penetration and . ſubtlety 
with reſpe& to every object that involves treachery, bloodſhed, ani 
rapine. As to theſe, they ſeem to have been all educated at one ſchool; 
and a ſecret, referring to any ſuch plan, no conſideration on earth ca 

extort from them 
'Their underſtandings alſo have been e as not leſs ——_ 
ble than-their manners are groſs and brutal, Many nations are neither 
capable of forming an arrangement for futurity ; nor did their ſolicitude 
or focelight extend ſo far. They ſet no value upon thoſe things of 
which they were not in ſome immediate want, In the evening, when 
Carib is going to reſt, no conſideration will tempt him to ſell his ham. 
mock ; but in the morning he will part with it for the ſlighteſt trifl, 
At the cloſe of winter, a North American, mindful of what he has fat. 
fered from the cold, ſets himſelf with vigour to prepare materials for 
eretting a comfortable hut to protect him againſt the inclemency of the 
facceeding ſeaſon ;. but as foon as the weather becomes mild, he 
abandons his work, and never thinks of it more till the return of the 
cold compels him to reſume it,—In ſhort, to be free from labour ſeems 
to be the utmoſt wiſh of an American. They will continue whole days 
ſtretched in their hammocks, or ſeated on the earth, without changing 
| their poſture, raiſing their eyes, or uttering a ſingle word. They can- 
not compute the ſycceſſion of days nor of weeks, The different aſpech 
of the moon alone engage their attention as a meaſure of time. Of the 
year they have no other conception than what is ſuggeſted to them by 
the alternate heat of ſummer and cold of winter; nor have they the leaf 
jdea of applying to this period the obvious computation of. the month 
: which it contains. When it is aſked of any old man in Peru, even the 
E moſt civilized, what age he is of? the only anſwer he can give is the 
1 | number of caciques he has ſeen, It often happens, to, that they only 
i recollect the moſt diſtant of theſe princes in whoſe time certain circum- 
' cumſtances had happened peculiarly memorable, while of thoſe that 
[ | - lived in a more recent period they have loſt all remembrance, 
X The ſame groſs ſtupidity is alledged to be obſeryable in thoſe Indian 
: mo have retained their original liberty, They ; are never known to fit 
the 
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umſtances that have ariſen from ſuch events. Their imagination takes 
only the preſent, and in that only what intimately concerns them- 


2 -ves, Nor can diſcipline or inſtruction overcome this natural defet 
ſe pf apprehenſion, In fact, the ſubjected Indians in Peru, who have ® 


ntinual intercourſe with the Spaniards, who are furniſhed with curates 
erpetually occupied in giving them leſſons of religion and morality, = 
nd who mix with all ranks of the civilized ſociety eſtabliſhed among 
hem, are almoſt as ſtupid and barbarous as their countrymen who have 
dad no ſuch advantages. The Peruyians, while they lived under the 
overnment of their Incas, preſerved the records of certain remarkable 
vents. They had alſo a kind of regular government, deſcribed by the 
iſtorians of the conqueſt of Peru. This government originated entirely 
om the attention and abilities of their princes, and from the regulations 
nated by them for directing the conduct of their ſubjects. This an- 
ient degree of civilization among them gives ground to preſume, that 
beir legiſlators ſprung from ſome race more enlightened than the other 
ribes of Indians; a race of which no individual . to remain in the 
reſent times. | 
Vanity and conceit are ſaid to be | blended with their ignorance * 
eachery. Notwithſtanding all they ſuffer from Europeans, they fill, 
is ſaid, conſider themſelves ag a race of men far ſuperior to their con- 
verors. This proud belief, ariſing from their perverted ideas of excel- 
nee, is univerſal over the whole known continent of America, They 
o not think it poſſible that any people can be ſo intelligent as them- 
Ives When they are detected in any of their plots, it is their com« 
on obſervation, that the Spaniards, or Variacochat, want to be as know- 
g as they are, Thoſe of Louiſiana, and the countries adjacent, are 
ually vain of their ſuperior underſtanding, confounding that quality 
ith the cunning which they themſelves conſtantly practiſe. The whole 
dject of their tzanſaRtions is to over-reach thoſe with whom they deal. 
et though faithleſs themſelves, they never forgive the breach of pro- 
ſe on the part of others, While the Europeans ſeek their amity by 
eſents, they give themſelves no concern to ſecure a reciprocal friend» 
lip. Hence, probably, ariſes their idea, that they muſt be a ſupetior 
ce of men, in ability and intelligence, to thoſe who are at ſuch pains 
d court their alliance and avert their enmity, 
Their natural eloquence has alſo been decried. The free tribes of 
vages who enter into conventions with the Europeans, it is obſerved, 
accuſtomed to make long, pompous, and, according to their own 
tions, ſublime barangues, but without any method ot connection. The 
P whols 
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 - ſubjected Indians converſe preciſely in the ſame ſtyle. Prolix and t, 
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| whole is a collection of disjointed metaphors and comparifons, IN 
light, heat, and courſe of the fun, form the prineipal topie of their di 
courſe ; and theſe unintelligible reaſonings are always accompanied wit 
violent and ridiculous geſtures. Numberleſs repetitions prolong. th 
oration, which, if not interrupted, would laſt whole days: At the fan 
time, they meditate very accurately beforehand, in order to avoid mu 
tioning any thing but what they are deſirous to obtain. This Pompoy 
faculty of making ſpeeches is alſo one of the grounds on which they en 
ceive themſelves to be ſuperior to the nations of Europe: They im 
gine it is their eloquence that procures them the favours they aſk, Th 


dious, they never know when to ſtop; ſo that, excepting by the di 
ference in language, it would be impoſlible, in this reſpect, to diſu 
guiſh a civilized Peruvian from an inhabitant of the moſt _ ditra 
to the northward. 

But ſuch partial and detached views as the 1 were they even ſu 
From miſrepreſentation, are not the juſt ground upon which t6 forma 
eſtimate of their character, Their qualities, good and bad (for thy 
certainly poſſeſs both), their way of life, the ſtate of ſociety among then 
with all the circumſtances of their condition, ought to be conſidered i 
connection, and in regard to their mutual influence. Such a view ha 

been given in the preceding part of this article: from which, it i 
hoped; their real character may be eaſily deduced. 

Many of the diſagreeable traits exhibited in the anecdotes juſt _ 

are indeed extracted from Don Ulloa : an author of credit and reput 
tion; but a Spaniard, and evidently biaſſed in ſome degree by a deſire 

palliate the enormities of his countrymen in that quarter of the globe 
And with regard to the worſt and leaſt equivocal parts of the America 

character, cruelty and revenge, it may be fairly queſtioned, whether tt 
inſtances of theſe, either in reſpect of their cauſe or their atrocity, be1 
all comparable to thoſe exhibited in European hiſtory, and taining tit 
annals of Chtiſtendom :—to thoſe, for inſtance, of the Spaniards the 
ſelves, at their firſt diſcovery of America; to thoſe indicated by & 
engines found on board their mighty Armada; to thoſe which; in coll 

blood, were perpetrated by the Dutch at Amboyna; to the dragooting 
of the French; to their religious maſſacres; or even to the tender un 
cies of the Inquiſition ! 

Still harſher, however, are the deſcriptions given by Buffon and 
Pau of the natives of this whole continent, in which the moſt mori 
ing degeneracy of the human race, as well as of all the inferior anim 
is aſſerted to be conſpicuous. Againſt thoſe philoſophers, or ral 
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Georifts, the Americans have found an able advocate in the Abbé Cle. 
vigere; an hiſtorian whoſe ſituation and long refidence in America af 
forded him the beſt means of information, and who, though himſelf a a 
ſubje& of Spain, appears ſuperior to prejudice, and diſdains in his de- 
ſcription the gloſſes of policy” 80 | 8 
Cq;cerning the ſtature of the Americans, M. de Paw ſays, in general, 
that although it is not equal to the ſtature of the Caſtilians, there iy but 
little difference between them. But the Abbé Clavigero evinces, that 
the Indians who inhabit thoſe countries lying between 9 and 40 degrees 
of north latitude, which are the limits of the diſcoveries of the Spaniards, 
are more than five Pariſian feet in height, and that thoſe that do not 
reach that ſtature are as few in number amongſt the Indians as they are 
amongſt the Spaniards. It is beſides certain, that many of tlioſe nationss 
as the Apaches, the Hiaque/e, the Pimeſe, and Cochimies, are at leaſt as tall 
as the talleft Europeans ; and that, in all the vaſt extent of the New 
World, no race of people has been found, except the Eſquimaux, ſo di- 
minutive in ſtature as the Laplanders, the Samojeds, and Tartars, in the 
north of the Old Continent. In this reſpect, therefore, the inhabitants 
of the two continents are upon an equality, | ts; 

Of the ſhape and character of the Mexican Indians, the Abbs gives a 
moſt advantageous deſcription ; which he aſſerts no one wha reads it in 
America will contradiQ, unleſs he views them with the eye of a preſu- 
diced mind, It is true, that Ulloa ſays, in ſpeaking of the Indians of 
Quito, he had obſerved, © that imperfe& people abounded among them; 
| that they were either irregularly diminutive, or monſtrous in ſome other 
reſpe& ; that they became either inſenſible, dumb, or blind, or wanted, 
ſome limb of their body.” Having therefore made ſome inquiry re- 
ſpeſting this ſingularity of the Quitans, the Abbs found, that ſuch de- 
ſects were neither cauſed by bad humours, nor by the climate, but by 
the miſtaken and blind humanity of their parents, who, in order to free 
their children from the hardſhips and toils to which the healthy Indians 
are ſubjected by the Spaniards, fix ſome deformity or weakneſs upon 
them that they may become uſeleſs : a circumſtance of miſery which 
does not happen in other countries of America, nor in thoſe places of 
the ſame kingdom of Quito, where the Indians are under no ſuch op- 
prefſion, M. de Paw, and in agreement with him Dr. Robertſon, fays, 
that no deformed perſons are to be found among the ſavages of America. 
becauſe, like the ancient Lacedemonians, they put to death thoſe chil» 
dren which are born hunch- backed, blind, or defeRive in any limb; but 
that in thoſe countries where they are formed into ſocieties; and che vi- 
ilance of their rulers preyent the murder of ſych igfants, the number of 
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- their deformed individuals is greater than it is in any other . 
Europe. This would make an exceeding good ſolution of the difficulty 
if it were true: but if, poſſibly, there has been in America a tribe of 
: ſavages who have imitated the barbarous example of the celebrated La. 
cedemonians, it is certain that thoſe authors have no grounds to impute 
ſuch inhumanity to the reſt of the Americans; for that it has not been 
the practice, at leaſt with the far greater part of thoſe nations, iP to be 
— the cnthegs thy 2e5 ce 


No argument againſt the New World can be Wo from the colour 
of the Americans: for their colour is leſs diſtant from the white of the 
Europeans than it is from the black of the Africans, 'and a great part of 
the Aſiatics. The hair of the Mexicans, and of the greater part of the 
Indians, is, as we have already ſaid, coarſe and thick; on their face 
they appear to have little, and-in general none on their arms and legs: 
but it is an error to ſay, as M. de Paw does, that they are entirely deſti- 

tute of hair in all the other parts of the body. This is one of the many 
paſſages of the Philoſophical Reſearches, at which the Mexicans, and 
all the other nations, muſt ſmile to find an European philoſophet ſo eager 
to. diveſt them of the dreſs they had from nature. Don Ulloa, indeed, 
ia the deſcription which he gives of the Indians of Quito, ſays, that hair 
neither grows upon the men nor upon the women when they arrive at 
puberty, as it does on the reſt of mankind ; but whatever ſingularity 
may attend the Quitans, or occaſion this circumſtance, there is no doubt, 
that among the Americans in general, the period of puberty is accom- 
panied with the ſame ſymptoms as it-is among other nations of the world. 
In fact, with the North Americans, it is diſgraceful to be hairy on the 
body. They ſay it likens them to hogs, They therefore pluck the hair 
as faſt as it appears. But the traders who marry their women, and pre- 
vail on them to diſcontinue this practice, ſay, that nature is the ſame | 
with them as with the whites, As to the beards of the men, had Buffon 
or de Paw known the pains and trouble it coſts them to pluck out by the 
roots the hair that grows on their faces, they would have ſeen that na- 
ture had not been deficient in that reſpect. Every nation has its 


(ſays Mr. Jefferſon), examining his face for hours together, and pluck- 
ing out by the roots every hair he could diſcover, with a kind of tweezer 
made of a piece of fine braſs wire, that had been twiſted round a flick, 
and which he uſed with great dexterity,” | 

The very aſpect of an Angolan, Mandigan, or Cong would have 
2 net 9 and made him recal that cenſure which he paſſe 
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on the colour, the make, and the hair of the Americans. What can be 
imagined more contrary to the idea we have of beauty, and the perfec- ; 
tion of the human frame, than a man whoſe body emits a rank ſmell, 
whoſe ſkin is as black as ink, whoſe head and face are covered with 
black wool inſtead of hair, whoſe eyes are yellow and bloody, whoſe 
lips are thick and blackiſh, and whoſe noſe is flat? Such are the inha- 
bitants of a very large portion of Africa, and of many iſlands of Aſia. 
What men can be more imperfe& than thoſe who meaſure no more than 
four feet in ſtature, whoſe faces are long and flat, the noſe compreſſed, 


the irides yellowiſh black, the eye-lids turned back towards the temples, 


the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their mouths monſtrouſly large, 
their lips thick and prominent, and the tower part of their viſages ex- 
tremely narrow? Such, according to Count de Buffon, are the Lapland- 
ers, the Zemblans, the Borandines, the Samojeds, and Tartars in the 
Eaſt, What objects more deformed than men whoſe faces are too long 
and wrinkled even in their youth, their noſes thick and compreſſed, their 
eyes ſmall and ſunk, their cheeks very much raiſed, their upper jaw 
low, their teeth long and diſunited, eye-brows ſo thick that they ſhade 
their eyes; the eye-lids thick, ſome briſtles on their faces inſtead of 
beard, large thighs and ſmall legs? Such is the picture Count de Buffon 
gives of the Tartars ; that is, of thoſe people who, as he ſays, inhabit a 
tract of land in Aſia 1200 leagues long and upwards, and more than 150 
broad, Amongſt theſe the Calmucks are the moſt remarkable for their 
deformity ; which is ſo great, that, according to Tavernier, they are 
the moſt brutal men of all the univerſe. Their faces are ſo broad that 
there is a ſpace of five or fix inches between their eyes, according as 
Count de Buffon himſelf affirms, In Calicut, in Ceylon, and other 


countries of India, there is, ſay Pyrard and other writers on thoſe re- 


gions, a race of men who have one or both of their legs as thick as the 
body of a man; and that this deformity among them is almoſt heredi- 


' tary, The Hottentots, beſides other groſs imperfections, have that mon- 
.Rrous irregularity attending them, of a callous appendage extending 


from the os pubis downwards, according to the teſtimony of the hiſto- 
rians of the Cape of Good Hope. Strays, Gemelli, and other travellers _ 
affirm, that in the kingdom of Lambry, in the iſlands of Formoſa, and 
of Mindoro, men have been found with tails. Bomare ſay, that a thing 
of this kind in men is nothing elſe than an elongation of the os coccy- 
Zis; but what is a tail in quadrupeds but the elongation of that bone, 
though divided into diſtinct articulations ? However it may be, it is cer- 
tain, rr | 
Va a real tail. 
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| If we were, in like manner, to go through the nations of Aſia and 
Africa, we ſhould hardly find any extenſive country where the colour of 
men is not darker, where there are not ſtronger irregularities obſerved, 
and groſſer defects to be found in them, than M. de Paw finds fault with 
in the Americans. The colour of the latter is a good deal clearer than 
that of almoſt all the Africans and the inhabitants of ſouthern Aſia. Even 
* alledged ſcantineſs of beard is common to the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Iſlands, and of all the Indian Archipelago, to the famous 
Chineſe, Japaneſe, Tartars, and many other nations of the Old Conti- 
nent. The imperfections of the Americans, however great they may be 
repreſented to be, are certainly not comparable with the deſects of that 
immenſe people, whoſe character we have ſketched, and others whom we 
M. de Paw repreſents the Americans to be a feeble and diſeaſed ſet of 
nations ; and, in order to demonſtrate the weakneſs and diſorder of their 
phyſical conſtitution, adduces ſeveral proofs equally ridiculous and ill 
- Founded, and which it will not be expected we ſhould enumerate. He 
alleges, among other particulars, that they were overcome in wreſtling 
by all the Europeans, and that they ſunk under a moderate burden; 
that by a computation made, 200,000 Americans were found to have 
periſhed in one year from carrying of baggage. With reſpect to the firſt 
point, the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, it would be neceſſary that the ex- 
periment of wreſtling was made between many individuals of each con- 
tinent, and that the victory ſhould be atteſted by the Americans as well 
as the Europeans. It is not, however, meant to infiſt, that the Americans 
are ſtronger than the Europeans. They may be leſs ſtrong, without the 
human ſpecies having degenerated in them. The Swiſs are ſtronger than 
the Italians ; and ſtill we do not believe the Italians are degenerated, nor 
do we tax the climate of Italy. The inſtance of 200,000 Americans 

| having died in one year, under the weight of baggage, were it true, 
would not convince us ſo much of the weakneſs of the Americans, as of 
the inhumanity of the Europeans. In the ſame manner that thoſe 200,008: 
Americans periſhed, 200,000 Pruſſians would alſo have periſhed, had 
they been obliged to make a journey of between goo and 400 miley 
with 100 pounds of burden upon their backs ; if they had collars of iron 
about their necks, and were obliged to carry that load over rocks and 
mountains; if thoſe who became exhauſted with fatigue, or wounded 
their feet ſo as to impede their progreſs, had their heads cut off that they 
might not retard the pace of the reft ; and if they were not allowed but 
, 2 ſmall morſe] of bread to enable them to ſupport ſo ſevere a toil, Les 
Caſas, from whom M. de TRE 200,000 Americans 

who 
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bo died under the fatigue of carrying baggage, relates alfo al the 
above mentioned circumſtances, If the author therefore is to be 
credited in the laſt, he is alſo to be credited in the firſt. But a philoſo. 
pher who vaunts the phyſical and moral qualities of Europeans over thoſe 
of the Americans, would have done better, we think, to have n 
facts ſo opprobrious to the Europeans themſelves. 

Nothing in fact demonſtrates ſo clearly the robuſtneſs of che Fe? 
cans as thoſe various and laſting fatigues in which they are continually 
engaged. M. de Paw ſays, that when the New World was diſcovered, 
nothing was to be ſeen but thick woods; that at preſent there are ſome 
lands cultivated, not by the Americans, however, but by the Africatis 
and Europeans; and that the ſoil in cultivation is to the ſoil which is 
uncultivated as 2000 to 2,000,000, Theſe three aſſertions the Abbe de. 
monſtrates to be preciſely as many errors, Since the conqueſt, the Ame. 
ricans alone have been the people who have ſupported all the fatigues of 
agriculture in all the vaſt countries of the continent of South America, 
and in the greater part of thoſe of South America ſubject to the crowh 
of Spain, No European is ever to be ſeen employed in the labours of 
the field, The Moors who, in compariſon of the Americans, are very 
ſew in number in the kingdom of New Spain, are chargcd with the cul. 
ture of the ſugar cane and tobacco, and the making of ſugar; but the 
ſoil deſtined for the cultivation of thoſe, plants is not with reſpect to all 
the cultivated land of that country in the proportion of otic to two thou. 
ſand, The Americans are the people who labour on the ſoil. They 
are the tillers, the ſowers, the weeders, and the reapers of the wheat, 
of the maize, of the rice, of the beans, and other kinds of grain and 
pulſe, of the cacao, of the vanilla, of the cotton, of the indigb, and all 
other plants uſeful to the ſuſtenance, the clothing, and commerce of thoſe 
provinces; and without them fo littJe can be done, that in the year 
= the harveſt of wheat was abandoned in many places on account of 
Ekneſs which prevailed and prevented the Indians from reaping it. 
is is not all; the Americans are they who cut and tranſport all the 
neceſſary timber from the woods; who cut, tranſport, and work the 
ſtones; who make lime, plaſter, and tiles; who conſtruct all the build- 
ings of that kingdom, except a few places where none of them inhabit ; 
who open and repair all the roads, who make the canals and Nuices, and 
clean the cities. They work in many mines of gold, of ſilver, of cop · 
per, Kc. they are the ſhepherds, herdſmen, weavers, potters, baſket- 
makers, bakers, couriers, day-labourers, &c.; in a word, they are the 
perſons who bear all the burden of public labours. - Theſe, ſays our 
juſtly indignant author, are the employments of the weak, daſtardly, 
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and uſeleſs Americans; while the vigorous M. de Paw, and other i, 
defatigable Europeans, are occupied in writing invectives againſt then 
.* 'Theſe labours, in which the Indians are continually employed, ce. 
tainly atteſt their healthineſs and ſtrength; for if they are able to un 
dergo ſuch fatigues, they cannot be diſeaſed, nor have an exhauſted 
ſtream of blood in their veins, as M. de Paw infinuates. In order v 
make it believed that their conſtitutions are vitiated, he copies what, 
ever he finds written by hiſtorians of America, whether true or falſe, u. 
ſpecting the diſeaſes which reign in ſome particular countries of tha 
great continent. It is not to be denied, that in ſome countries in the 
wide, compaſs of America, men are expoſed more than elſewhere to the 
diſtempers which are occaſioned by the intemperature of the air, or the 
pernicious quality of the aliments ; but it is certain, according to the 
aſſertion of many reſpectable authors acquainted with the New World 
that the American countries are, for the moſt part, healthy ; and if the 
Americans were diſpoſed to retaliate on M. de Paw, and bther Europen 
authors who write as he does, they would have abundant ſubject of nm 
terials to throw diſcredit on the clime of the Old Continent, and the 
conſtitution of its inhabitants in the endeniic diſtempers which preral 
there. | 
. Laſtly, The ſuppoſed feebleneſs and unſound bodily habit of the 
Americans do net correſpond with the length of their lives. Amony 
thoſe Americans whoſe great fatigues and exceſſive toils do not anticipat 
their death, there are not a few who reach the age of 80, go, and 100 0 
more years, as formerly mentioned; and what is more, without ther 
being obſerved in them that decay which time commonly produces i 
the hair, in the teeth, in the ſkin, and in the muſcles of the human body, 
This phenomenon, ſo much admired by the Spaniards who reſide in 
Mexico, cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe than the vigour of their 
conſtitutions, the temperance of their diet, and the ſalubrity of their 
clime., Hiſtorians, and other perſons who have ſojourned there fac 
many years, report the ſame thing of other countries of the New World 
As to the mental qualities of the Americans, M. de Paw has not bee 
able to diſcover any other characters than a memory ſo feeble, chat to day 
they do not remember what they did yeſterday ; a capacity ſo blunt, thi 
they are incapable of thinking, or putting their ideas in order; a diſpol- 
tion ſo cold, that they feel no excitement of love; a daſtardly ſpirit, and 
a genius that is torpid and indolent. Many other Europeans, indeed 
and what is ſtill more wonderful, many of thoſe children or deſcendants 
of Europeans who are born in America, think as M. de Paw does; ſont 
from ignorance, ſome from want of reflection, and others from her- 
» N | ditar 
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lay prejudice and prepolſeſſion, But all this and more would not be 
ficient to invalidate the teſtimonies of other Europeans, whoſe autho- 
ity have a great deal more weight, both becauſe they were men of great 
udgment, learning, and knowledge of theſe countries, and becauſe they. 
ave their teſtimony in favour of Rrangers againſt their own country- 
men. In particular, Acoſta, whoſe natural and moral hiſtory even de 
bay commends as ar excellent wort, employs the whole fixth book in 
Jemonſtrating the good ſenſe of the Americans by an explanation of 
eir ancient .government, their laws, their hiſtories in paintings and 
:nots, calendars, &c. M. de Paw thinks the Americans are beſtial; 
Acoſta, on the other hand, reputes thoſe perſons weak and preſumptuous 
ho think them ſo. M. de Paw ſays, that the moſt acute Americans 
re inferior in induſtry and ſagacity to the rudeſt nations of the Old 
ontinent ; Acoſta extols the civil government of the Mexicans above. 


md many republics of Europe. M. de Paw finds, in the moral and political 
th onduct of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, extravagance, and 


brutality ; and Acoſta finds there, laws that are admirable and worthy 
of being preſerved for ever. | pw I5lita : 
M. de Paw denies them courage, and alleges the conqueſt of Mexico 
as a proof of their cowardice. © Cortes (he ſays), conquered the empire 
of Mexico with 450 vagabonds and 15 horſes, badly armed; his miſer- 
able artillery conſiſted of fix falconets, which would not at the preſent 
Jay be capable of exciting the fears of a fortreſs defended by invalids, 
During his abſence the capital was held in awe by the half of his troops, 
What men! what events !—lIt is confirmed by the depoſitions of all 
hiſtorians, that the Spaniards entered the firſt time into Mexico without - 
making one ſingle diſcharge of their artillery. + If the title of hero is 
applicable to him who has the diſgrace to occaſion the death of a great 
umber of rational animals, Ferdinand Cortes might pretend to it; 
atherwiſe I do not ſee what true glory he has acquired by the overthrow r 
of a tottering monarchy, which might have been deſtroyed in the ſame - 
matiner by any other aſſaſſin of our continent.” 'Theſe paſſages indicate 
ither M. de Paw's ignorance of the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
vr a wilful ſuppreſſion of what would openly contradi his ſyſtem ; 
ſince all who have read that hiſtory know well, that the conqueſt of 
Mexico was not made with 450 men, but with more than 209,000, 
ortes himſelf, to whom it was of more importance than to M, de Paw 
to make his bravery conſpicuous, and his conqueſt appear glorious, con- 
feſſes the exceſſive number of the allies who were under his command at 
be ſiege of the capital, and combated with more fury againſt the Mexi- 
au than the Spaniards themſelves. According to the account which . 
b #4 14. . lee 22 . . 8 1 Cortes 
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Cortes gave to the empetor Charles V. the fiege of Mexico begun wth 
87 horſes, 848 Spaniſh infantry, armed with guns, croſs-bows, ſwordy 
ind Iaaces, and upwards of 75,000 allies, of Tlafcala, Huexotzingg 
Cholula, and Chalco, equipped with various ſorts of arms; with thre 
large pieces of cannon of iron, 15 ſmall of copper, and 13 briganting 
In the courſe of the fiege were aſſembled the numerous nations of the 
Otomies, the Cohuixcas, and Matlazincas, and the troops of the populo 
| Cities of the lakes; ſo that the army of the beſiegers not only exceedel 
200,000, but amounted to 4,000,000, according to the letter fron 
Cortes; and beſides theſe, gooo boats and canoes came to their aſſiſtance, 
Did it betray cowardice to have fuftained, for full 74 days, the fiege at 
an open city, engaging daily with an army fo large, and in part provided 
with arms ſo ſuperior, and at the ſame time having to withſtand the 
ravages of famine ? Can they merit the charge of cowardice, who, afte 
having loſt ſeven of the eight parts of their city, and about 50,000 
citizens, part cut off by the ſword, part by famine and fickneſs, con 
tinued to defend themſelves until they were ure aſſaulted i in the 
laſt hold which was left them ? 

According to M. de Paw, © the Americans at firſt were not believed 
to be men, but rather ſatyrs, or large apes, which might be murdemi 
without remorſe or reproach. At laſt, in order to add inſult to the op 
preſſion of thoſe times, a pope made an original bull, in which he de 
clared, that being deſirous of founding biſhoprics in the richeſt countris 
of America, it pleaſed him and the Holy Spirit, to acknowledge the 
Americans to be true men: in ſo far, that without this deciſion of a 
Italian, the inhabitants of the New World would have appeared, er 
at this day, to the eyes of the faithful, a race of equivocal men, Ther 
s no example of ſuch a deciſion ſince this globe has been inhabited by 
men and apes.” Upon this paſſage the Abbe animadverts, as being a 
fingular inſtance of calumny and miſrepreſentation; and gives the fol 
2 hiſtory of the deciſion alluded to. 

« Some of the firſt Europeans who eſtabliſhed themblies} in Americh 
not leſs powerful than ayaricious, deſirous of enriching themſelves to the 
detriment of the Americans, kept them continually employed, and matt 
uſe of them as flaves; and in order to avoid the reproaches which ven 
made them by the biſhops and miflionaries who inculcated humanity, 
and the giving liberty to thoſe people to get themſelves inſtructed in re- 

ligion, that they might do their duties towards the church and thei 
families, alleged, that the Indians were by nature ſlaves and incapable 
of being inſtruſted; and many other falſchoods of which the Chronicle 

. unable, 
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* unable, either by their authority or preaching to free thoſe unhappy 
converts from the tyranny of fich miſers, had recourſe to the Catholic 
kings, and at laſt obtained from their juſtice and clemency, thoſe laws as 
favourable to the Americans as honourable to the court of Spain, that 
compoſe the Indian code, which were chiefly due to the indefatigable 
= of the biſhop de las Caſas. On another fide, Garces biſhop of 
Tlaſcala, knowing that thoſe Spaniards bore, notwithſtanding their per- 
verſity, a great reſpect to the deciſions of the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, made 
application in the year 1586 to pope Paul III. by that famous letter of 
which we have made mention; repreſenting to him the evils which the 
Indians ſuffered from the wicked Chriſtians, and praying him to inter- 
poſe his authority in their behalf, The pope, moved by ſuch heavy re- 
monſtrances, diſpatched the next year the original bull, which was not 
made, as is manifeſt, to declare the Americans true men; for ſach a piece 
of weakneſs was very diftant from that or any other pope : but ſolely to 
ſupport the natural rights of the Americans againſt the attempts of their 
oppreſſors, and to condemn the injuſtice and inhumanity of thoſe, who, 
under the pretence of ſuppoſing thoſe people idolatrous, or incapable of 
being inſtructed, took from them their property and their liberty, and 
treated them as ſlaves and beaſts, 

If at firſt the Americans were eſteemed ſatyrs, nobody can better. prove | 
it than Chriſtopher Columbus their diſcoverer, Let us hear, therefore: 
how that celebrated admiral ſpeaks, in his account to the Catholic kings 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, of the firſt ſatyrs he ſaw in the iſland of Haiti, or 
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Hiſpaniola, © I ſwear,” he ſays, “to your majeſties, that there is not 
Fen a better people in the world than theſe, more affectionate, affable, or 
here mild. They love their neighbours as themſelves : their language is the 
d by ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt cheerful; for they always ſpeak 


ſmiling: and although they go naked, let your majeſties believe me, 
their cuſtoms are very becoming ; and their king, who is ſerved with 
great majeſty, has ſuch engaging manners, that it gives great pleaſure to 
ſee him, and alſo to conſider the great retentive faculty of that people, 

and their deſire of knowledge, which incices them to aſk the cauſes and 
the effects of things.“ 

We have had intimate commerce with the Americans (continues the 
Abbe); have lived for ſome years ir. a ſeminary deſtined for their in- 
ſtruction; ſaw the erection and progreſs of the royal college of Gauda- 
loupe, founded in Mexico, by a Mexican Jeſuit, for the education of 
Indian children; had afterwards ſome Indians amongſt our pupils; had 
particular knowledge of many American rector, many nobles, and nu- 
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- merous artiſts ; attentively obſerved their character, their genius, their 
diſpoſition, and manner of thinking; and have examined beſides, with 
the utmoſt diligence, their ancient hiſtory, their religion, their govem- 
ment, their laws, and their cuſtoms. After ſuch long experienoe · and 

ſtudy of them, from which we imagine ourſelves enabled to decide 

without danger of erring, we declare to M. de Paw, and to all Europe, 
that the mental qualities of the Americans are not in the leaſt inferior to 
thoſe of the Europeans ; that they are capable of all, even the moſt ab. 
ftra ſciences ; and that if equal care was taken of their education, if 
they were brought up from childhood in ſeminaries under good maſters, 
were protected and ſtimulated by rewards, we ſhould ſee riſe among the 
Americans, philoſophers, mathematicians, and divines, who would rival 
the firſt in Europe. 

But although we ſhould ſuppoſe, that, in the torrid climates of the 
New World, as well as in thoſe of the Old, eſpecially under the ad- 
ditional depreſſion of ſlavery, there was an inferiority of the mental 
powers, the Chileſe and the North Americans have diſcovered higher m- 
diments of human excellence and ingenuity than have ever been known 
among tribes in a ſimilar ſtate. of ſociety in any part of the world. 

M. de Paw affirms, that the Americans were unacquainted with the 
uſe of money, and quotes the following well-known paſſage from Mon- 
teſquieu : « Imagine to yourſelf, that, by ſome accident, you are placed 
in an unknown country; if you find money there, do not doubt that you 
are arrived among a poliſhed people. But if by money we are to un- 
derſtand a piece of metal with the ſtamp of the prince or the public, the 
want of it in a nation is no token of barbarity. The Athenians em- 
ployed oxen for money, as the Romans did ſheep. The Romans. had 
no coined money till the time of Servius Tullius, nor the Perſians until 
the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, But if by money is underſtood a ſign 
repreſenting the value of merchandiſe, the Mexicans, and other nations 
of Anahuac, employed money in their commerce. The cacao, of which 
they made conſtant uſe in the market to purchaſe whatever they wanted, 
was employed for this purpoſe, as ſalt is in Abyſſinia. 

It has been armed, that ſtone-bridges were unknown in Kimerken 
when it was firit diſcovered ; and that the natives did not know how to 
form arches. But theſe ations are neous, 'The remains of the 
ancient palaces of Tezcuco, and eee eee vapour-baths, ſhow the 
ancient uſe of arches and vaults among the Mexicans. But the i igno- 
rance of this art would have been no proof of barbarity. Neither the 
9 nor Babylonĩans underſtood the conſtruRion of arches. - 
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M. de Paw affirms, that the palace of Montezuma was nothing elſe 


of Mexico, that the army under Cortes, confiſting of 6, 400 men, were 
all lodged in the palace; and there remained ſtill ſufficient room for 
Montezuma and his attendants. 

The advances which the Mexicans had made in the ſtudy of aſtronomy 
is perhaps the moſt ſurpriſing proof of their attention and ſagacity ; for 
it appears from Abbe Clavigero's hiſtory, that they not only counted 
365 days to the year, but alſo knew of the exceſs of about fix hours in 


intercalary days. 
Of American morality, the following exhortation of a Mexican to his 
ſon may ſerve as a ſpecimen, © My ſon who art come into the light 


will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem which we poſſeſs in 
thee; but however ſhort the period, endeavour to live exactly, praying 
God continually to aſſiſt thee, He created thee ; thou art his property, 


thoughts, and day and night dire& thy fighs to him. Reverence and 
ſalute thy elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and dif- 
treſſed be not dumb, but rather uſe words of comfort. Honoux all per- 
ſons, particularly thy parents to whom thou oweſt obedience, reſpect, 
and ſervice, Guard againſt imitating the example of thoſe wicked ſons, 
who, like brutes who are deprived of reaſon, neither reverence their pa- 
rents, liſten to their inſtruction, nor ſubmit to their correction; becauſe 
. Whoever follows their ſteps will have an unhappy end, will die a in deſ- 
perate or fudden manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild beaſts, 


whom ye ſee fall into ſome folly or tranſgreſſion, nor make him re- 
proaches : but reftrain thyſelf, and beware leſt thou fall into the ſame 
error which offends thee in another. Go not where thou art nbt called, 
nor interfere in that which does not concern thee. Endeavour to mani- 
feſt thy good breeding in all thy words and actions. In converſation, 
do not lay thy hands upon another, nor ſpeak too much, nor interrupt 
or diſturb another's diſcourſe, When any one diſcourſes with' thee, 
hear him attentively, and hold thyſelf in an eaſy attitude, neither playing 
with thy feet, nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor ſpitting too 
often, nor looking about you here and there, nbr riſing up frequently, 
if thou art fitting ; for ſuch actions are indications of levity and low. | 
breeding,” He proceeds to mention ſeveral particular vices which are 
wy. -. to 
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than a hut. But it is certain, from the affirmation of all the hiſtorians / | 


the ſolar over the civil year, and remedied the difference 512 | 


from the womb of thy mother like a chicken from the egg, and like it 
are preparing to fly through the world, we know not how long Heaven 


He is thy father, and loves thee till more than I do: repoſe in him thy + 


« Mock not, my ſon, the aged or the imperfect. Scorn not him 
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to beavoided, and conchides,—** Steal not, nor give thyſelb to gaming; 
otherwiſe thou wilt be a diſgrace to thy parents, whom thou oughteſt 
rather to honour for the education they have given thee. If thou wilt 
be virtuous, thy example will put the wicked to ſname No more, my 
ſon ; enough has been ſaid in diſcharge of the duties of a father. With 
theſe counſels I wiſh to fortify thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in 
_ contradiction to them; for on them thy life and all thy happineſs de- 
bend... 

An1MALs. As ranging on the ſame fide with the Abbé Clavigera, 
the ingenious Mr. Jefferſon deſerves particular attention, This gentleman, 
in his notes on the State of Virginia, &c. has taken occaſion to combat 
the opinions of Buffon ; and ſeems to have fully refuted them both by 
argument and facts. The French philoſopher aſſerts, © That living na- 
ture is leſs active, leſs energetic, in the New World than in the Old.“ 
He affirms, 1. That the animals common to both continents are ſmaller 
in America. 2. That thoſe peculiar to the New are on an inferior 
ſcale. .3. That, thoſe which have been domeſticated in both have dege- 
nerated in America, And 4. That it exhibits fewer ſpecies of living 
creatures, The cauſe of this he aſcribes to the diminution of heat in 
America, and to the prevalence of humidity from the extenſion of its 
lakes and waters over a prodigious ſurface. In other words, he affirms, 
that heatgis friendly and mojfure adverſe to the * uction and . 
ment of the large quadrupeds. 

The hypotheſis, that moiſture is unfriendly to animal 0 Mr. 
Jefferſon ſhows to be contradicted by obſervation and experience. It is 
by the aſſiſtance of heat and moiſture that vegetables are elaborated from 
the elements. Accordingly we ſind, that the more humid climates pro- 


duce plants in greater profuſion than the dry. Vegetables are imme- 


diately or remotely the food of every animal; and, ſrom the uniform 
operation of Nature's laws we diſcern, that, jo proportion to the quan- 
tity of food, animals are not only multiplied i in their numbers, but im- 
proved in their ſize. Of this laſt opinion is the Count de Buffon: him- 
ſelf, in another part of his work: „ En general, il paroit que les pays 
un peu froids conviennent mieux à nos beeufs que les pays chauds, et 
qu'ils ſont, d'autant plus gros et plus grands que le climat eſt plus humid: 
et plus abondans en paturages. Les bœufs de Danemarck, de la Podolic, 
de Ukraine, et * la Tartarie qu'habitent les Calmouques, ſont les plus 
grands te tous.” Here, then, a race of animals, and one of the largeſt 
too, has been increaſed in its dimenſions by cold and moiſture, in dire& 
oppoktion to the hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes that theſe two circumſtances 
diminiſh animal, bulk, and that 1 it is _ Sana, heat and dryneſs, 
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phich enlarge it. But to try the queſtion on more general ground, let 
take two portions of the earth, Europe and America for inſtance, 
ſofficiently extenſive to give operation to general cauſes ; let us confider 
he circumſtances peculiar to each, and obſerve. their effect on animal 
nature. America, running through the torrid as well as temperate 
zone, has more heat, collectively taken, than Europe. But Europe, ac- 
cording to our hypotheſis, is the drieſt, They are equally adapted then 
to animal productions; each being endowed with one of thoſe cauſes 
which befriend animal growth, and with one which oppoſes it, Let us, 


then, take a comparative view of the quadrupeds of Europe and Ame- 
rica, preſenting them to the eye in three different tables; i in one of 


which ſhall be enumerated thoſe found in both countries; in a ſecond, 
thoſe found in one only ; in a third, thoſe which have been domeſticated | 
in both. To facilitate the compariſon, let thoſe of each table be ar- 
ranged in gradation, according to their ſizes, from the greateſt to the 
ſmalleſt, ſo far as their ſizes can be conjectured. The weights of the 
Jarge animals ſhall be expreſſed in the Engliſh avoirdupoiſe pound and 
its decimals ; thoſe of the ſmaller in the ounce and its decimals. "Thoſe 
which, are marked thus *, are actual weights of particular ſubjecta, 
deemed amongſt the largeſt of their ſpecies. Thoſe marked thus +, are 
ſurniſhed by judicious perſons, well- acquainted with the ſpecies, and 
ſaying, from conjecture only, what the largeſt individual they had ſeen 
would probably have weighed. The other weights are taken from 
Meſſrs, Buffon and D' Aubenton, and are of ſuch ſubjeRs as came —_F 
to their hands for diſſection. 


« « Comparative View of the Quadrupeds of Europe and of i | 
Europe. | America. 
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TABLE I. Abrriginaly of one any. 
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The reſult of this view is, that of 26 quadrupeds common to bot 
countries, ſeven are ſaid to be larger in America, ſeven of equal fy 
and 12 not ſufficiently examined. So that the firſt table impeaches th 
frft member of the aſſertion, that of the Animals common to both cou, 
tries the American are ſmalleſt, « Et cela fans aucune exception.“ | 
ſhows it not juſt, in all the latitude i in which its author has advanced i; 
and probably not to ſuch a degree as to found a diſtinction between th 
two countries. 
| © Proceeding to the ſecond table, which arranges the 3 found 
in one of the two countries only, M. de Buffon obſerves, that the taphir 
the elephant of America, is but of the ſize of a ſmall cow. To preſer 
our compariſon, Mr. Jefferſon ſtates the wild boar, the elephant of I 
rope, as little more than half that ſize. He has made an elk with rom 
| er cylindrical horns,. an animal of America, and peculiar to it; becai 
he has ſeen many of them himſelf, and more of their horns ; and be. 
cauſe, from the beſt information, it is certain that in Virginia this kind 
of elk has abounded much, and ftill exiſts in ſmaller numbers. H 
makes the American hare or rabbit peculiar, believing it to be differen 
from both the European animals of thoſe denominations, and calling 
therefore by its Algonouin name Whabus, to keep it diſtin from thel. 
| Kalm is of the ſame opinion. The ſquirrels are denominated from 1 
knowledge derived from daily fight of them, becauſe with that the El 
Topean appellations and deſcriptions ſeem irreconcileable. Theſe are tie 
only inſtances in which Mr. Jefferſon departs from the authority d 
M. de Buffon in the conſtruction of this table; whom he takes for li 
ground-work, becauſe he thinks him the beſt ume of any naturali | 
who has ever written, The reſult is, that there are 18 quadrupeds jt 
culiar to Europe; more than four times as many, to wit 74, peculiar 
America; that the firſt of theſe 74, the tapir, the largeſt of the animal 
peculiar to America, weighs more than the whole column of Europeans: 
and conſequently this ſecond table diſproves the ſecond member of tit 
aſſertion, that the animals peculiar to the New World are on a ſmall! 
| ſcale, fo far as that aſſertion relied on Eurapean animals for ſuppor: 
and it is in full oppoſition to the theory which makes the animal 16 
lume to depend on the circumſtances of heat and moiſture. +, 
The third table comprehends thoſe quadrupeds only which are de 
meſtic in both countries. That ſome of theſe, in ſome parts of Americs 
have become leſs than their original ſtock, is doubtleſs true; and tt 
. Treaſon is very obvious. In a thinly people country, the ſpontaneous pm 
ductions of the foreſts and waſte fields are ſufficient to ſupport indiffet 
ently the domeſtic animals of the farmer, with a very little aid from lis 
. . 8 Eh if 
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zn the {evercit and ſcareeſt ſeaſon, He therefore finds it more conveni- + 
ent to receive them from the hand of Natute in chat indifferent ſtate, 
than to keep up their ſize by à care and nouriſhmetit which would eoft 
him much labour. IF, on this low fare, theſe animals dwindle, it in no 
more than they do in thoſe parts of Europe where the poverty of the 
ſoil, or poverty of the owner, reduces them to the ſame ſcanty fubſiſt- 
ence. It is the uniform effect of one and the ſame caufe, whether act. 
ing on this or that fide of the globe. It would be erring, therefore, 
againſt that rule of philoſophy, which teaches us to aſcribe like eſſeté to 
like cauſes, ſhould we impute this diminution of fize in America to any 
imbecillity or want of uniformity in the operations of nature. It may 

be affirmed with truth, that in thoſe countries, and with thoſe individuals 


ou of America, where neceſſity or curioſity has produced equal attention as 
caul in Europe to the nouriſhment of animals, the horſes, cattle, ſheep, and 


hogs of the one continent are as large as thoſe of che other. There ate 
particular inſtances, well atteſted, where individuals of Attetica have 
imported good breeders from England, and have improved theit fize by 
care in the courſe of ſome years. And the weights actually known and 
ſtated in the third table, will ſuffice to ſhow, that we may Fonclude, on 
probable grounds, that, with equal food and care, the climate of Aterien 
will preſerve the races of domeſtic animals as large as the. European ſtock 
from which they are derived; and conſequently that the third member 
of Monſ. de Buffon's aſſertion, that the domeſtic animals are ſabje& to 
degeneration from the climate of America, is as probably wrong as the 
firſt and ſecond were certainly ſo, 

That the laſt part of it is erroneous, which affirms, that the ſpecies of 
American quadrupeds are comparatively few, is evident from the tables 
taken altogether ; to which may be added the proof adduced by the 
Abbe . Clavigero, According to Buffon's lateft calculation, in his 
Epoches de Ia Nature, there ate goo ſpecies of quadrupeds ; and Ameticaz 
though it does not make more than a third part of the globe, con« 
tains, according to . almoſt one half of the different ſpecies 
of its animals, 

Of the human inhabitants of Ametica, to whom the fame hypotheſis 
of degeneracy is extended, M. Buffon gives the following deſcrip» 


are 06 tion: © Though the American ſavage be nearly of the ſame ftature with 
merich men in poliſhed ſocieties; yet this is not a ſufficient exception to the 
and the general contraction of animated Nature throughout the whole continent. 
ns py In the ſavage, the organs of generation are ſmall and feeble. He has no 
differ hair, no beard, no ardour for the female. Though nimbler than the Euro- 


ja, becuſe oe accuſtomed 1 c. * 
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His ſenſations are leſs acute: and yet he is more timid and cowardly, 
He has no vivacity, no activity of mind. The activity of his body is 
not ſo much an exerciſe of ſpontaneous motion, as a neceſlary action 
produced by want. Deſtroy his appetite for victuals and drink, and you 
will at once annihilate the active principle of all his movements: He 
remains in ſtupid repoſe, on his limbs or couch, for whole days. It is 
eaſy. to diſcover the cauſe of the ſcattered life of ſavages, and of their 
eſtrangement from ſociety. They have been refuſed the moſt precious 
ſpark of Nature's fire : They have no ardour for women, and, of courſe, 
no love to mankind, Unacquainted with the moſt lively and moſt tender 
of all attachments, their other ſenſations of this nature are cold and lan. 
guid. Theit love to parents and children are extremely weak. The 
bonds of the moſt intimate of all ſocieties, that of the ſame family, are 
feeble ; and one family has no attachment to another. Hence no union, 
no republic, no ſocial ſtate, can take place among them. The phyſical 
.cauſe of love gives riſe to the morality of their manners. Their . heart 
is frozen, their ſociety cold, and their empire cruel. They regard 
their females as ſervants deſtined to labour, or as beaſts of burden, 
whom they load unmercifully with the produce of their hunting, and 
oblige, without pity or gratitude, to perform labours which often ex- 
ceed their ſtrength. They have few children, and pay little attention 
to them. Every thing muſt be referred to the firſt cauſe : They are in- 
different, becauſe they are weak ; and this indifference to the ſex is the 
original ſtain which diſgraces Nature, prevents her from expanding, and, 
by deſtroying the germs of life, cuts the root of ſociety. Hence 
man makes no exception to what has been advanced. Nature by deny). 
ing him the faculty of love, has abuſed and contraſted him more than 
any other animal.” ] 

A humilating picture indeed! but than which, Mr. Jefferſon = La 
never was one more unlike the original. M. Buffon. grants, that their 
ſtature is the ſame as that of the men of Europe; and he might have ad- 
mitted, that the Iroquois were larger, and the Lenopi or Delaware 
taller, than people in Europe generally are : But he ſays their organs 
of generation are ſmaller and weaker than thoſe of Europeans; 'which 
is not a fact. And as to their want of beard, this error has been alres 
dy noticed. | 

They have no ardour for their female,” —lt is true, that they do 
not indulge thoſe exceſſes, nor diſcover that fondneſs, which are cuſ- 

' tomary in Europe; but this is not owing to a defect in nature, but to 
manners. Their ſoul is wholly hent upon war. This is what procure 
them glory among the men, and wakes them the admiration oft 
1 4 womes. 


or AMERICA, _ 
women, To this they are educated from their earlieſt youth. When 
they purſue game with ardour, when they bear the fatigues of the 
chace, when they ſuſtain and ſuffer patiently hunger and cold, it is not 
ſo much for the ſake of the game they purſue, as to'conyinee their 
parents and the council of the nation, that they are fit to be inrolled in 
the number of the warriors. The ſongs of the women, the dance of 
the warriors, the ſage counſel of the'chiefs, the tales of the old, the 
triumphal eatry of the warriors returning with ſucceſs from battle, and 
the reſpect paid to thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in battle, and in 
ſubduing their enemies, in ſhort, every thing they ſee or hear, tends to 
inſpire them with an ardent defire for military fame, If a young man 
were to diſcover a fondneſs for women before he has been to war, he 
would become the contempt of the men, and the ſcorn and ridicule of 
the women: or were he to indulge himſelf with a captive taken in war, 
and much more were he to offer violence in order to gratify his luſt, he - 
would incur indelible diſgrace, The ſeeming frigidity of the men, 
therefore, is the effect of manners, and not a defect of nature. They 
are neither more defective in ardour, nor more impotent with the female, 
than are the whites reduced to the ſame diet and exerciſe,” 

« They raiſe few children.” They indeed raiſe fewer children than 
we do; the cauſes of which are to be found, not in a difference of 
nature, but of circumſtance. The women very frequently attending the 
men in their parties of war and of hunting, child-bearing becomes ex- 
tremely inconvenient to them. It is ſaid, therefore, that they have 
learned the practice of procuring abortion by the uſe of ſome vegetable; 
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after, During theſe parties they are expoſed to numerous hazards, to 
exceſſive exertions, to the greateſt extremities of hunger. Even at their 
homes, the nation depends for food, through a certain part of every year, 
on the gleanings of the foreſt ; that is, they experience a famine once in 
every year, Withall animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at 
all, her young periſh; and if both male and female; be reduced to like 
want, generation becomes leſs active, leſs produQive. .. To the obſtacles, 
then, of want and hazard, which Nature has oppoſed to the multiplica- 
tion of wild , animals, for the. purpoſe of reſtraining their numbers 
within certain hounds, thoſe of labour and voluntary abortion are added 
vith the Indian. No wonder, then, if they multiply leſs than we do. 
Where food is regularly ſupplied, a ſingle farm will ſhowimore-of cattle 
than a whole. country of foreſts. can: of buffaloes. - The ſame Indian! 
women, when married to white traders, who feed them and their children 
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and that it even extends to prevent conception for a conſiderable tine 
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plentifully and regularly, who exempt them from exceſive drudgery, 
who keep them ſtationary: and unexpoſed io accident, produce and raiſe 
2 many children as the white women. Inſtances are known, under 
theſe, cixcumſtances, of their rearing a dozen children. 

Neither do they ſeem to be * deficient in natural afleftion.” On 
Gor contbacy; their ſenſibility is keen, even the warriors weeping moſt 
bitterly. on the loſs. of their children; though: in general. they endeavour 
wp: appear ſuperior to human events. 

- 'Their, friendſhips are ſtrong, and faithful to the uttermoſt extromity, 
A; remarkable inſtance of this appeated in the caſe of the late Col. 
Byrd, who was ſent to the Cherokee nation to tranſact ſome: buſineſs 
with. them. It happened that: ſome of our diſorderly. people had. juſt 
killed one or two of that nation. It was therefore propoſed in the 
council of the Cherokees, that Col. Byrd ſhould be put to death, in re- 

venge for the loſs of their countrymen, Among them was a chief, 
called Silaure, who, on ſome former occaſion, had contracted an ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip with, Col. Byrd. He came to him every 
night i in his tent, and told him not to be afraid, they ſhould not kin 
kim. After many days deliberation, however, the determination was, 
contrary to Silouee's expectation, that Byrd ſhould be put to death, and 
ſome warxiors were diſpatched as executioners. Silouee attended them; 
and when they entered the tent, he threw himſelf between them and 
Byrd, and ſaid to the warriors, e before you 
get at him, you muſt kill me.” On which they returned; and the 
council reſpected the principle ſo much as to recede from their, deter 
mination. 

That «they are timorons and cowardly,” is a character with which 
there is little reaſon to charge them, when we recolle& the manner in 
which- the Iroquois met Monſ. , who marched into their coun- 
try; in which the old men, who ſcorned to fly, or to ſurvive the capture 
of their town, braved death like the old Nomans in the time of the 
Gauls, and in which they ſoon after revenged themſelves by ſacking and 
deſtroying Montreal. In ſhort, the Indian is brave, when an enterpriſe 
depends upon bravery ; education with him making the point of honour 
oonſiſt in the deſtruction of an enemy by ſtratagem, and in the preſerva- 
tion of his on perſon free from injury: or perhaps this is nature, while 

n is education which teaches us to honour force rather tllan fineſſe. He 
will defend himſeif againſt an hoſt of enemies, always chooſing to be 
killed rather than to ſurrender, though it be to the whites; who he 
knows. will treat. him. well. In other ſituations, alſo, he meets death 
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ith more deliberation, and endures tortures .. 
Muck leſs are they to be characteriſed as a people of evra 
"ho are excited to action or motion only by the calls of hunger and 
++ Their dances in which they ſo much delight, and whiet to 4 
uropean would be the moſt. ſevere exerciſe, fully contraditt this; noe 

o mention their fatiguing marches, and the toil they voluntarily and 
keerfully undergo in their military expeditions. It is true, that when 

t home they do nor employ themſelves in labour or the culture of tha 
oil: but this, again, is the effect of cuſtoms and manners which have 
ſigned that to the province of the women. Baut it is faid, © they'ars 
verſe to ſociety and a ſocial life.” Can any thing be more inapplicable 
han this to a people who always live in towns or in clans ? Or can they 

de ſaid to have no republigue, who conduct all their affairs in national 
ouncils ; who pride themſelves in their nati ;. who con- 
fider an inſult or injury done to an individual. by ms as done to 
e whole, and reſent it accordingly ? | 

To form a juſt eſtimate of their genius and mental powers, Mr, Jeb. 
erſon obſerves, more facts are wanting, and great allowance is to be 
ade for thoſe circumſtances of their ſituation which call for a diſplay 
ff particular talents only. This done, we ſhall probably find that the - 
\mericans are formed, in mind as well as in body, on the ſame model 
with the homo ſapiens Europeus. The principles of their ſociety jfor- 
bidding all compulſion, they are to be led to duty and to enterpriſe by 
perſonal influence and perſuaſion. Hence eloquence in council, bravery 
and addreſs in war, become the foundations of all. conſequence, with 
them, To theſe acquirements all their faculties are directed. Of their 
bravery and addreſs in war we have multiplied proofs, becauſe we have 
been the ſubjects on which they were exerciſed. Of their eminence in 
oratory we have fewer examples, becauſe it is diſplayed chiefly in their 
own councils, Some, however, we have of very ſuperior luſtre, We 
may challenge the whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, and of 
any more eminent orator, if Europe has furniſhed. more eminent, to pro- 
duce a ſingle paſſage ſuperior to the ſpeech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to 
Lord Dunmore when governor of this ſtate. The ſtory is as follows; o 
which, and of the ſpeech, the authenticity is unqueſtionable. In the 
ſpring of the year. 1974, a robbery and murder were committed on an 
inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia by two Indians of the Shawanee 
tribe. The neighbouring whites, according to their cuſtom, undertooks 
to puniſh this outrage in a ſummary way. Colonel Creſap, a man-infa« 
mou for the. many muzdery he had committed on. thoſs much-injured 
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lang been diſtinguiſhed as a friend of the whites. This unworthy n. 
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people, collected a party, and proceeded down the Kanhaway in queſt d 
vengeance. Unfortunately a canoe of women and children, with on 
man only, was ſeen coming from the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and u. 
ſuſpecting any hoſtile attack from the whites. Creſap and his pam 
concealed themſelves on the bank of the river; and the moment th 
canoe reached the ſhore, ſingled out their objects, and at one fire kill 


every perſon in it. This happened to be the family of Logan, who hal 


turn provoked. his vengeance. He accordingly fi himſelf i y 
the war which enſued. In the autumn of the ſame year a deciſive bu. 0 
tle was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, between the col 2 
lected forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, and a detach. a 
f 
f 
t 
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ment of the Virginia militia, The Indians were defeated, and ſued fa 


peace. Logan, however, diſdained to be ſeen among the ſuppliant; 
but, leſt the ſincerity of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted from which ſo dif 
tinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent by meſſenger the following 
ſpeech, to be delivered to Lord Dunmore: —“ I appeal to any white 
man to ſay if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave hin 
not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he cloathed him not, | 
During the courſe of the laſt long and bloody war, Logan remained | 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love for tle 


whites, that my countrymen pointed as they paſſed, and ſaid Logan i th 


Friend of white men. I had even thought to have lived with you, but 
for the injuries of one man. Colonel Creſap, the laſt ſpring, in col 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not ſparing 
even my women and children, There runs not a drop of my blood i 
the veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. | 
have ſought it; I have killed many; I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do nt 
harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fe. 
He will not turn on his heel to ſave his life. Who is there to moun 

for Logan ?—Not one.” | 
- To the preceding anecdotes in favour of the American character, mij 
be added the following by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. The Indian men, 
when young, are hunters and warriors : when old, counſellors ; for il 
their government is by the counſel or advice of the ſages. Hence the 
generally ſtudy oratory; the beſt ſpeaker having the -moſt influence 
The Indian women till the ground, dreſs the food, nurſe and bring 1 


che children; and. preſerve and hand down to poſterity the memory d 


public tranſattions. Theſe employments of men and women are * 
counted natural and honourable. Having few artificial wants, tbe) 
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ae abundance of leiſure for improvement by converſation. Our 
borious manner of life, compared with theirs, they eſteem ſlaviſh and 
aſe; and the learning on which we value ourſelyes, they n 22 
:volous and uſeleſs, - 

Having frequent occaſions to hold public councils, they have ar- 
nuired great order and decency in conducting them. The old men ſit 
n the foremoſt ranks, the warrjors in the next, and the women and 
hildren in the hindmoſt, The buſineſs of the women is to take exact 
notice of what paſſes ; imprint it in their memories, for they have no 
writing, and communicate it to their children. They are the records 
of the council, and they preſerve tradition of the ſtipulations in treaties 
a hundred years back; which, when we compare with our writings, we 
always find exact. He that would ſpeak riſes. The reſt obſerve a pro- 
found filence, When he has finiſhed, and fits down, they leave him ; 
five or ſix minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted any thing he i in- 
tended to ſay, or has any thing to add, he may riſe again and deliver 
it, To interrupt another, even in common converſation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. 

The politeneſs of theſe ſavages i in convefation 1 is, indeed, carried to 
exceſs ; fince it does not permit them to contradict or deny the truth of 
what is aſſerted in their preſence, By this means they indeed avoid diſ- 
putes ; but then it becomes difficult to know their minds, or what im- 
preſſon you make upon them. The miſſionaries who have attempted to 
convert them to Chriſtianity, all complain of this as one of the greateſt 
difficulties of their miſſion. The Indians hear with patience the truths of 
the goſpel explained to them, and give their uſual tokens of aſſent and 
approbation; but this by no means implies conviction; it is mere civility. 
When any of them come into our towns, our people are apt to crowd 
round them, gaze upon them, and incommode them where they deſire 
to be private; this they eſteem great rudeneſs, and the effect of the 
want of inſtruction in the rules of civility and good manners. We 
have”, ſay they, © as much curioſity as you; and when you come into 
our towns, we wiſh for opportunities of looking at you; but for this 
purpoſe we hide ourſelves behind NG where you are to paſs, and never 
intrude ourſelves into your company.” | 
There manner of entering one another's villages has likewiſe] its rules, 
It is reckoned uncivil in travelling ſtrangers to enter a village abruptly, 
without giving notice of their approach. Therefore, as ſoon as they 
arrive within hearing, they ſtop and hollow, remaining there till invited 
to enter, Two old men uſually come out to them and lead them in. 
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Here they are placed, while the old men go round from hut to hut, 2 


tuals, and fkins to repoſe on. When the ſtrangers are refreſhed, pip 


erxacted for the entertainment. 


and water for his drink. When he was well refreſhed, and had lit hy 


FO . et and I went with him.— There ſtood up a man in black, aod 


There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called the franger: | 


quainting the inhabitants that ſtrangers are arrived, who are proba 
hungry and weary ; and every one ſends them what he can ſpare of i, 


and tobacco are brought ; and then, but not before, converſation begin 
with enquiries ho they are, whither bound, what news, Kc. and j 
uſually ends with offers of ſervice ; if the ſtrangers have occaſion fy 
guides, or any neceſſaries for continuing their journey; ; and nothing i 


The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed among them as a principal virtue, i 
practiſed by private perſons; of which Conrad Weiſer, the interprets 
gave Dr. Franklin the following inftance : He had been naturalized 
among the Six Nations, and ſpoke well the Mohock language. l 
going through the Indian country to carry a meſſage from our govemu 
to the council at Onondaga, he called at the habitation of Canaſletegy, 
an old acquaintance, who embraced him, ſpread furs for him to fit a, 

before him ſome boiled beans and veniſon, and mixed ſome ma 


pipe, Canaſſete go began to converſe with him: aſked how he had fare 
the many years ſince they had ſeen each other, whence he then came, whit 
had occaſioned the journey, &c. Conrad anſwered all his queſtions; 


and when the diſcourſe began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, {il 


Conrad, you have lived long among the white people, and knox 
« ſomething of their cuſtoms ; I have been ſometimes at Albany, all 
% have obſerved, that once in ſeven days, they ſhut up their ſhops 
te and aſſemble all in the great houſe; tell me what it is for? What do 
e they do there?” „They meet there,” fays Conrad, * to hear and 
« leatn good things,” I do not doubt (ſays the Indian) that they tel 
« you ſo; they have told me the ſame: but I doubt the truth of what 
« they ſay, and I will tell you my reaſons, I went lately to Albany u 
« fell my ſkins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. You 
& know I generally uſed to deal with Hans Hanſ6n; but I was a litt 
1 inclined this time to try ſome other merchants, However I calle 
« firſt upon Hans, and aſked him what he would give for beaver. He 


4 ſaid he could not give more chan 48, a pound; but (ſays he) I canndl 
s talk on buſineſs now ; this is the day when we meet together to Jean 


7 good things, and I am going to the meeting, So I thdught to myſelh 
& fince I cannot do any buſineſs to-day, I may as well go to the 1 
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x began to talk to the people very angrily. I did not underſtand what 
« he ſaid; but perceiving that he looked much at me and at Hanſon, 
% imagined he was angry at ſeeing me there : ſo I went out, ſat down 
« near the houſe, ſtruck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the meeting 
« ſhould break up. I thought too, that the man had mentioned ſome- 
« thing of beaver, and I ſuſpeRed that it might be the ſubject of their 
meeting. So when they came out, I accoſted my merchant.— Well 
« Hans (ſays I) I hope you have agreed to give more than 4s. a- pound? 
« No (ſays he), I cannot give ſo much, I cannot give more than . 6d.“ 
] then ſpoke to ſeveral other dealers, but they all ſung the ſame ſong, 
« three and fixpence, three and ſixpence. This made it clear to me that 
« my ſuſpicion was right ; and that whatever they pretended of meeting 
« to learn good things, the real purpoſe was, to conſult how to cheat In- 
« dians in the price of beaver. Confider but a little, Conrad, and you 
* mult be of my opinion. If they met ſo often to learn good things, 
« they certainly would have learned ſome before this time. But they 
« are fill. ignorant. You know our practice. If a white man, in tra» 
« yelling through our country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat 
« him as I treat you; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he is 
* cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may allay his thirſt and 
* hunger ; and we ſpread ſoft furs for him to teſt and ſleep on: we de- 
mand nothing in return. But if I go into a white man's houſe at 
« Albany, and alk for victuals and drink, they ſay, Where is your mo- 
* ney? And if I have none, they ſay, Get out, you Indian dog. You 
« ſee they have not yet learned thoſe little good things that we need no 
meeting to be inſtructed in; becauſe our mothers taught them to us 
hen we were children; and therefore It is impoſſible their meetings 
“ ſhould be, as they ſay, for any ſuch purpoſe, or have any ſuch 
effect; they are only to conttive the cheating of Indians in the price of 
« beaver,” 

The next queſtion that occurs is, Whether the peculiatities of the. 
Americans, or the diſparity between them and the inhabitants of 
Europe, afford ſufficient grounds for determining them, as ſome have 
done, to be a race of men radically different from all others ? 

In this queſtion, to avoid being tedious, we ſhall confine ourſelves to 
what has been advanced by Lord Kames ; who is of opinion, that there 
te many different ſpecies of men, as well as of other animals; and 
pes an hypotheſis, whereby he pretends his opinion may be main- - 
aned in a conſiſtency with Revelation; © If (ſays he) the only rule 
florded by nature to claſſing animals can be oa on, there are 
No, III. T different - 
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different races of men as well as of dogs: a maſtiff differs not more from 
a ſpaniel, than a white man from a negro, or a Laplander from a Dane, 
And, if we have any faith in Providence, it ought to be ſo. Plants 
were created of different kinds, to fit them for different climates; and 
ſo were brute animals, Certain it is, that all men are not fitted equally 
for every climate. There is fcarce a climate but what is natural to ſome 
men, where they proſper and flouriſh ; and there is not a climate but 
where ſome men degenerate, Doth not then analogy lead us to con- 
clyde, that, as there are different climates on the face of this globe, ſo 

there are different races of men fitted for theſe different climates ? 
M. Buffon, from the rule, That animals which can procreate toge- 
ther, and whoſe progeny can alſo procreate, are of one ſpecies ; cor- 
cludes, that all men are of one race or ſpecies ; and endeavours to ſup- 
port that favourite opinion, by aſcribing to the climate, to food, ot 
other accidental cauſes, all the varieties that are found among men. But 
is he ſeriouſly of opinion, that any operation of climate, or of other 
accidental cauſe, can account for the copper colour and ſmooth chin 
univerſal among the Americans; the prominence of the pudenda univer- 
ſal among the Hottentot women; or the black nipple no leſs univerſal 
among the female Samoiedes ?—I1t is in vain to aſcribe to the climate the 
low ſtature of the Eſquimaux, the ſmallneſs of their feet, or the over- 
grown ſize of their heads. It is equally in vain to aſcribe to climats 
the low ſtature of the Laplanders, or their ugly viſage. The black co. 
lour of negroes, their lips, flat noſe, criſped woolly hair, and rank ſmell, 
diſtinguiſh them from every other race of men. The Aby ſſinians, on 
the contrary, are tall and well made, their complexion a brown olive, 
features well proportioned, eyes large and of a ſparking black, thin lip 
a noſe rather high than flat. There is no ſuch difference of climate be- 
tween Abyflinia and Negro-land as to * theſe firiking 

diſſerences. 

« Nor ſhall our author's ingenious hypotheſis concerning the extre- 
mities of heat and cold, purchaſe him impunity with reſpect to the fi. 
low complexion of the Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Greenlanders. The 
Finlanders, and northern Norwegians, live in a climate not leſs cold 
than that of the people mentioned; and yet are fair beyond other 
Europeans. I ſay more, there are many inſtances of races of people pre- 
ſerving their original colour, in climates very different from their own; 
but not a ſingle inſtance of the contrary, as far as I can learn. Ther 
have been four complete generations of negroes in Pennſylvania, withoit 
any viüble change of colour; they continue jet black, as originally 
Thal 
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Thoſe who aſcribe all to the ſun, ought to confider how little probable 
it is, that the colour it impreſſes on the parents ſhould be communicated 
to their infant children, who never ſaw the ſun : I ſhould be as ſoon in- 
duced to believe with a German naturaliſt, whoſe name has eſcaped me, 
that the negro colour is owing to an ancient cuſtom in Africa, of dycing 
the ſkin black. Let a European, for years, expoſe himſelf to the ſun in 
2 hot climate, till he be quite brown ; his children will nevertheleſs have 
the ſame complexion with thoſe in Europe. From the action of the ſun, 
is it poſſible to explain, why a negro, like a European, is born with a 
ruddy ſkin, which turns jet black the eighth or ninth day?“ 

Our author next proceeds to draw ſome arguments for the exiſtence of 
different races of men, from the various tempers and diſpoſitions of dif- 
ferent nations; which he reckons to be ſpecific differences, as well as 
thoſe of colour, ſtature, &c. and having ſummed up his evidence, he con- 
cludes thus: Upon ſumming up the whole particulars mentioned 
above, would one heſitate a moment to adopt the following opinion, 
were there no counterbalancing evidence, via. That God created many 
pairs of the human race, differing from each other, both externally and 
internally ; that he fitted thoſe pairs for different climates, and placed 
each pair in its proper climate; that the peculiarities of the original 
pairs were preſerved entire in their deſcendants; who, having no aſſiſt- 
ance but their natural talents, were left to gather knowledge from ex- 
perience ; and, in particular, were left (each tribe) to form a language 
for itſelf ; that ſigns were ſufficient for the original pairs, without any 
language but what nature ſuggeſts ; and that a language was formed 
gradually as a tribe increaſed in numbers, and in different occupations, 
to make ſpeech neceſſary? But this opinion, however plauſible, we 
are not permitted to adopt: being taught a different leſſon by Reve- 
lation, viz, That God created but a fingle pair of the human ſpecies. 
Though we cannot doubt the authority of Mofes, yet his account of 
the creation of man is not a little puzzling, as it ſeems to contradict 
every one of the facts mentioned above. According to that account 
different races of men were not formed, nor were men formed 
originally for different climates, All men muſt have ſpoken the ſame 
language, viz, That of our firſt parents. And what of all ſeems. 
the moſt contradictory to that account, is the ſavage ſtate: Adam, as 
Moſes informs us, was endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of 
knowledge; and he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his children 
and their progeny, among whom he lived many generations. Whenee' 
then the degeneracy of all men unto the ſavage ſtate ? To account for 
that diſmal cataſtrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered ſome terrible con- 
rulſion, That terrible conrulfon is revealed to us in the hiſtory of the 
| T 2 tower 
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tower of Babel, contained in the 11th chapter of Geneſis, which i is, 
© That, for many centuries after the deluge, the whole earth was-of one 


language, and of one ſpeech ; that they united to build a city on a plain 


in the land of Shinar, with a tower, whoſe top might reach unto heaven; 
that the Lord, beholding the people to be one, and to have all one lan- 
guage, and that nothing would be reſtrained from them which they im- 
agined to do, confounded their language that they might not underſtand 
one another, and ſcattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth,” 
Here light breaks forth in the midſt of darkneſs. By confounding the 
language of men, and ſcattering them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth, they were rendered ſavages. And to harden them for their 
new habitations, it was neceſſary that they ſhould be divided into dif. 
ferent kinds, fitted for different climates. Without an immediate change 
of conſtitution, the builders of Babel could not poſſibly have ſubſiſted 
in the burning region of Guinea, nor in the frozen region of Lapland; 
houſes not being prepared, nor any other convenience to protect them 
againſt a deſtructive climate. 

We may firſt remark, on his Lordſhip's hypotheſis, that ir is evidently 
incomplete; for, allowing the human race to have been divided into 
different ſpecies at the confuſion of languages, and that each ſpecies was 

adapted to a particular climate ; by what means were they to get to the 
climates proper for them, or how were they to know that ſuch climates 
exiſted ? How was an American, for inſtance, when languiſhing in an 
improper climate at Babel, to get to the land of the Amazons, or the 
banks of the Oroonoko, in his own country? or how was he to know 
theſe places were more proper for him than others ?—If, indeed, we take 
the ſcripture. phraſe, *© The Lord /cattered them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth,” in a certain ſenſe, we may account for it, If we ſuppoſe 
that the different ſpecies were immediately carried off by. a whirlwind, or 
other ſupernatural means, to their proper countries, the difficulty will 
vaniſh : but if this is his Lordſhip's AG it is certainly a very 
ſingular one. 

Before entering upon a confideration of the 8 arguments uſed 
by our author ſor proving the diverſity of ſpecies in the humàn race, it 
| will be proper to lay down the following general principles, which may 
ſerve as axioms. (1.) When we aſſert a multiplicity of ſpecies in the 
human race; we bring in a ſupernatural cauſe to ſolve a natyral pheno- 
menon : for theſe ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be the immediate work of the 
Deity. (2.) No perſon has a right to call any thing the immediate effect 
of omnipotence, unleſs by expreſs revelation from the Deity, or from a 
ecrtainty that no natural cauſe is ſufficient to produce the affect. The 
reaſon 
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.aſon is plain. The Deity is inviſible, and ſo are many natural cauſes: 
-hen we ſee an effect therefore, of which the cauſe does not manifeſt 
ſelf, we cannot know whether the immediate cauſe is the Deity, or an 
nvifible natural power. An example of this we have in the phenomena 
of thunder and earthquakes, which were often aſcribed immediately to 

he Deity, but are now diſcovered to be the effects of electricity. (3. 
No perſon can aſſert natural cauſes to be inſufficient to produce ſuch and 
ſuch effects, unleſs he perfectly knows all theſe cauſes and the limits of 
their power 1a all poſſible caſes ; and this no man has ever known, or can 

know. | N 

By keeping in view theſe principles, which we hope are ſelf-evident, 
we will eafily ſee Lord Kames's arguments to conſiſt entirely in a petitio 
;rincipii—In ſubſtance they are all reduced to this ſingle ſentence : 
Natural philoſophers have been hitherto unſucceſsful in their en- 
deavours to account for the differences obſerved among mankind, 
thereſore theſe differences cannot be accounted for from natural cauſes.“ 

His ] ordſhip, however, tells us in the paſſages already quoted, that 
« a maſtiff differs not more from a ſpaniel, than a Laplander from a 
« Dane;” that © it is vain to aſcribe to climate the low ſtature of the 
Laplanders, or their ugly viſage.”—Yet, in a note on the word Lap- 
landert, he ſubjoins, that, © by late accounts it appears, that the Lap- 
Janders are only degenerated Tartars; and that they and the Hungarians 
originally ſprung from the ſame breed of men, and from the ſame coun- 
try.”—The Hungarians are generally handſome and well made, like 
Danes, or like other people. The Laplanders, he tells us, differ as 
much from them as a maſtiff from a ſpaniel. Natural cauſes, therefore, 
according to Lord Kames himſelf, may cauſe two individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies of mankind to differ from each other as much as a maſtiff does 
from a ſpaniel, 

While we are treating this ſubje& of colour, it may not be amiſs ta 
obſerve, that a very remarkable difference of colour may accidently hap- 
pen to individuals of the ſame ſpecies. In the iſthmus of Darien, a 
ſingular race of men have been diſcovered. —They are of low ſtature, of 
„ feeble make, and incapable of enduring fatigue. Their colour is a 
dead milk white; not reſembling that of fair people among Eutopeans, 
but without any bluſh or ſanguine complexion, Their ſkin is covered 
vith a fine hairy down of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, 
cheir eye. -brows, and eye- laſhes, are of the ſame hue. Their eyes are of 
a Cingular form, and ſo weak, that they can hardly bear the light of the 
ſun; but they ſee clearly by moon-light, and are moſt active and gay in 
the night, Among the negroes of Africa, as well as the natives of the 
Indian 


Called Albinos by the Portugueſe, and Kackerlakes by the Dutch, 
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Indian iſlands, a ſmall number of theſe people are . They a 


This race of men is not indeed permanent ; but it is ſufficient to ſhoy, 
that mere colour is by no means the charaReriſtic of a certain ſpecies q 
mankind. The difference of colour in theſe individuals is undoubtedy 
owing to a natural cauſe. To conſtitute, then, a race of men of tl 
colour, it would only be neceſſary that this cauſe, which at preſent i 
merely accidental, ſhould become permanent, and we cannot know hy 
it may be ſo in ſome parts of the world. 
If a difference in colour is no characteriſtic of a different ſpecies of 
mankind, much leſs can a difference in ſtature be thought ſo.—In the 
ſouthern parts of America, there are ſaid to be a race of men exceeding 
the common ſize in height and ſtrength. This account, however, d 
_ doubted of by ſome : but be that as it will, it is certain that the Eſquj 
maux are as much under the common ſize, as the Patagonians are fail 
to be above it. Nevertheleſs we are not to imagine, that either of the 
are ſpecific differences ; ſeeing the Laplanders and Hungarians are both 
of the ſame. ſpecies, od yet the former are generally altnoſt a foot ſhorte 
than the latter; and if a difference of climate, or other accidental cauſe, 
can make. the people of one country a foot ſhorter than the common 
ſize of mankind, undoubtedly accidental cauſes of a contrary nature may 
make thoſe of another country a foot taller than other men, 
Though the ſun has undoubtedly a ſhare in the production of tle 
ſwarthy colour of thoſe nations which are moſt expoſed to his influence; 
yet the manner of living to which people are accuſtomed, their viftualy 
their employment, &c. muſt contribute very much to a difference of 
complexion. There are ſome kinds of colouring roots, which, if mixed 
with the food of certain animals, will tinge even their bones of a yellos 
colour. It cannot be thought any great degree of credulity to infet 
from this, that if theſe roots were mixed with the food of a white may 
they might, without a miracle, tinge his ſkin of a yellow colour. If 
man and woman were both to uſe food of this kind for a length of time 
till they became as it were radically dyed, it is impoſſible, without the it- 
tervention of Divine power, or of ſome extraordinary natural cauſe, 
but their children muſt be of the ſame colour; and was the ſame kind 
of food to be continued for ſeveral generations, it is more than probable 
that this colour might reſiſt the continued uſe of any kind of foo 
whatever. 
Of this indeed we 8 no [3.2 OM but we have an example of 
changes much more wonderful, It is allowed on all hands, that it i 
more caſy to work a change upon the body of a man, or E * 
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amal, than upon his mind. A man that is naturally choleric' may in- 

led learn to prevent the bad effects of his paſſion by reaſon, but the 
fon itſelf will remain as immutable as his colour. But to reaſon in a 
anner ſimilar to Lord Kames; though a man ſhould be naturally eho- 
eric, or ſubje& to any other paſſion, why ſhould his children be ſo? 
This way of reaſoning, however plauſible, is by no means concluſive, 
is will appear from the following paſſage in Mr, Forſter's Voyage. 

June gth. © The officers who could not yet reliſh their ſalt provi- 
ions after the refreſhments of New Zealand, had ordered their black dog, 
nentioned p. 135, to be killed: this day, therefore, we dined for the 
irſt time on a leg of it roaſted ; which taſted ſo exactly like mutton, 
hat it was abſolutely undiſtinguiſhable. In our cold countries, where 
animal food is ſo much uſed, and where to be carnivorous perhaps lies 
in the nature of men, or is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the preſervation of 
their health and ftrength, it is ſtrange that there ſhould exiſt a Jewiſh 
averion to dogs-fleſh, when hogs, the moſt uncleanly of all 
animals, are eaten without ſcruplo. Nature ſeems expreſsly to have in- 


a tended them for this uſe, by making their offspring ſo very numerous, 
7 and their increaſe ſo quick and frequent. It may be objected, that the 
| 


exalted degree bf inſtin which we obſerve in our dogs, inſpires us with 
great unwillingneſs to kill and eat them. But it is owing to the time we 
ſpend on the education of dogs, that they acquire thoſe eminent qualities 
which attach them ſo much to us. The natural qualities of our dogs 
may receive a wonderful improvement ; but education muſt give its 
aſſiſtance, without which the human mind itſelf, though capable of an 
immenſe expanſion, remains in awery contraſted ſtate, In New Zea- 


e of 
4 land, and (according to former accounts of voyages) in the tropical iſles 
low of the South Sea, the dogs are the moſt ſtupid, dull animals imaginable, 


and do not ſeem to have the leaſt advantage in point of ſagacity over our 
ſheep, which are commonly made the emblems of fillineſs. In the for- 
mer country they are fed upon fiſh, in the latter on vegetables, and both 
theſe diets may have ſerved to alter their diſpoſition, Education may 
perhaps likewiſe graft new inſtinéts: the New Zealand dogs are fed on, 
the remains of their maſter's meals; they eat the bones of other dogs; 
and the puppies become true cannibals from their birth, We had a 
young New Zealand puppy on board, which had certainly had no op- 
portunity of taſting any thing but the mother's milk before we purchaſed 
it: however, it eagerly devoured a portion of the fleſh and bones of the 
dog on which we dined to-day ; while ſeveral others of the European 
breed taken on board at the Cape, turned from it without touching it, 
Jon the foarth of Auguſt, a young bitch, of the terrier breed, taken 
| on 
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on board at the Cape of Good Hope, and covered by a ſpaniel, brough 
ten young ones, one of which was dead. The New Zealand dog me, 
tioned above, which devoured the bones of the roaſted dog, now ff 
upon the dead puppy, and eat of it with a ravenous appetite. This iz; 
proof how far education may go in producing and propagating ney i 
tins in animals. European dogs are never fed on the meat of ther 
own ſpecies, but rather ſeem to abhor it. The New Zealand dogs, i 
all likelihood, are trained up from their earlieſt age to eat the remain 
of their maſter's meals: they are therefore uſed to feed upon fiſh, thei 
own ſpecies, and perhaps human fleſh ; and what was only owing u 
| habit at firſt, may become inſtin by length of time. This was remark. 
able in our cannibal dog; for he came on board fo young, that he col 
not have been weaned long enough to have acquired a habit of deyourin 
his own ſpecies, and much leſs of eating human fleſh ; however, one d 
our ſeamen. having cut his finger, held it out to the dog, who fell u 
gereedily, licked it, and then began to bite it.“ 

From this account it appears, that even the inſtincts of 3 are nat 
unchangeable by natural cauſes ; and if theſe cauſes ate powerful enough 
to change the diſpoſitions of ſucceeding generations, much more my 
we ſuppoſe them capable of making any Arann alteration in the ente. 

Aal appearance. ä 

We are not here neceſſitated to confine aſs to e male 
on brute animals. The Franks are an example of the production of one 
general character, formed by ſome natural cauſe from a mixture of mam 
different nations. They were a motley multitude, conſiſting of variou 

German nations dwelling beyond the Rhine : who, uniting in defence 
of their common liberty, took thence the name of Franks; the woll 
frank ſignifying in their language, as it ſtill does in ours, free. Among 

them the following nations were mentioned, viz. the Actuarii, Chamari, 

Bructeri, Salii, Friſii, Chauſi, Amſwarii, and Catti. We cannot ſup- 

poſe one character to belong to ſo many different nations; yet it is cer- 

tain, that the Franks were nationally characterized as treacherous; and 
ſo deeply ſeems this quality to have been rooted in their nature, that 
their deſcendants have not got quite free of it in 1500 years, It is in 
vain, then, to talk of different races of men, either from their colout, 
ſize, or prevailing diſpoſitions, ſeeing we have undeniable proofs that all 
theſe may be changed, in the moſt remarkable manner, by natural cauſcy 
hy cu any miraculous interpoſition of the deity. 

HE FIRST PE@PLING OF AMERICA, The next W then, 
which preſents itſelf is, From what part of the Old World America hu 
moſt Wan been peopled ? 
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Diſcoveries long ago made inform us; that an intercourſe between the 
Old Continent and America might be carried on with facility from the 
north-weſt extremities of Europe and the north-eaſt boundaries of Aſia, 
In the ninth century the Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, and planted 
a colony there. The communication with that country was renewed in 
the laſt century by Moravian miſſionaries, in order to propagate their 
doctrine in that bleak and uncultivated region. By them we are in- 
formed that the north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from Ametica 
by a very narrow ftrait ; that at the bottom of the bay it is highly pro- 
bable that they are united; that the Eſquimaux of America perfectly 
reſemble the Greenlanders in their aſpect, dreſs, and mode of living; 
and that a Moravian miffionary, well acquainted with the language of 
Greenland, having viſited the country of the Eſquimaux, found, to his 
aſtoniſhment, that they ſpoke the ſame language with the Greenlanders, 
and were in every reſpe& the ſame people. The ſame- ſpecies of ani- 
mals, too, are found in the contiguous regions. The bear, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, frequent the foreſts of 
North America, as well as thoſe in the north of Kurope. | 
Other diſcoveries have proved, that if the two continents of Aſia and 
America be ſeparated at all, it is only by a narrow ſtrait. From this 
art of the Old Continent, alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into the 
* New; and the reſemblance between the Indians of America and the 
aſtern inhabitants of Aſia, would induce us to conjeRure that they have 
common origin, This is the opinion adopted by Dr. Robertſon in his 
Hiſtory of America, where we find it accompanied with the following 
rative. | 


rd | | 
. Hh While thoſe immenſe regions which ſtretched eaſtward from the 
nari, er Oby to the ſea of Kamtſchatka were unknown, or imperfectly ex- 


piored, the north-eaſt extremities of our hemiſphere were ſuppoſed to be 
far diſtant from any part of the New World, that it was not eaſy to 
onceive how any communication ſhould have been carried on between 
hem. But the Ruſſians, having ſubjected the weſtern part of Siberia to 
beir empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that vaſt country, ' 
) advancing towards the eaſt into unknown provinces. Theſe were 
ſcovered by hunters in their excurſions after game, or by ſoldiers em- 
loyed in levying the taxes; and the court of Moſcow eſtimated the 
portance of thoſe countries only by the ſmall addition which - they 
ade to its revenue. At length, Peter the Great aſcended the Ruſſian 
one: His enlightened comprehenſive mind, intent upon every circum- ' 
pace that could aggrandize his empire, or render his reign illuſtrious, 
cerned conſequences of thoſe diſcoveties, which had eſcaped-the ob- 
os Ls v ſervation 
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| ſervation of his ignorant predeceſſors. He perceived, that, it WR 
© tion as the regions of Afiaextended towards the eaſt; they muſt approach 
nearer to America; that the communication between the two conti- 
nents, which had long been ſearched for i in vain, would probably be 
found in this quarter; and that, by opening this intercourſe, ſome part 
of the wealth and commerce of the weſtern world might be made to 
flow into his dominions by a new channel. Such an 6bject ſuited 1 
genius that delighted in grand ſchemes. Peter drew up inſtructions with 
his own hand for proſecuting this delign, and gave orders for _ 
it into execution. 

646 1 his ideas, and purſued his plan. The offen 
vrhom the Rufſian court employed in this ſervice, had to ſtruggle with 
ſo inany difficulties, that their progreſs was extremely low, Encouraged 
by: ſome faint traditions among the people of Siberia concerning a ſuc- 
cefsful voyage in the year 1648 round the north-eaſl-promontory of Aſa, 

| > attempted to-follow the ſame courſe. Veſlels were fitted out, with 
this view at different times, from the rivers Lena and Kolyma; but i 
a frozen ocean, which nature ſeems not to have deſtined for navigation 
they were expoſed to many diſaſters, without being able to accompliſh 
their purpoſe. No veſſel fitted out by the Ruſſian court eyer-doubled 

Nthis formidable. cape; we are indebted for what is known of thoſe ei · 

treme regions of Aſia, to the diſcoveries made i in excurſions by. land, 
In all thoſe-provinces, an opinion prevails, that countries of great extent 
and fertility lie at no conſiderable diſtance from their own coaſts, Theſe. 
the Ruſſians imagined to be part of America; and ſeveral circumſtancs 
concurred not only in confirming them in this belief, but in perſuading 
them that ſome portion of that continent could not be very remote 
Trees of various kinds, unknown, in thoſe naked regions of Aſia, att 
driven upon the coaſt by an eaſterly wind. By the ſame wind floating 
ice. brought thither in a few days; flights of birds arrive annualy: 
frem the ſame quarter; and a tradition obtains among the inhabitant 
of an intercourſe formerly carried on with ſome countries ſituated i 

ag e. 

| * After weighing all theſe 3 and comparing the poſitions 
the: countries in Aſa which they had diſcovered, with ſuch parts in tis 
north · weſt of America as were already known; the Ruſſian court. formed 
a plan, which would haye hardly occurred, to any nation leſs accuſtond 
ta engage in arduous undertakings, and to contend with great difficult 
Orders were iſſued to build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the ſea of Kan- 
ſchatka, to ſail on a voyage of diſcovery. Though that dreaty uncl 
tivated region furniſhed, nothing that could be of - uſe. in conſtruciaꝶ 
them but — larch- trees; though not * the iron, the — 
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fails, and all the numerous articles requiſite. for their equipment, . bat 
the proviſions for victualling them, were to. be carried through! the im 
menſe deſerts of Siberia, along rivers. of. difficult navigation; and roads 
almoſt impaſſable, the mandate of the ſovereign, and the perſeverance 
of the people, at laſt ſurmounted every obſtacle. Two veſſels were 
finiſhed ; and, under the command of the captains Behring and 'Tſchiri- 


where it had never been approached. They ſhaped-their'courſe towards 
the eaſt; and though a ſtorm ſoon ſeparated the veſſels, which never te- 
joined, and many diſaſters befel them, the expectations from the voyage 
were not altogether fruſtrated. Each of the commanders diſcoyered 
land, which to them appeared, to, be part of the American continent; 
and, according to their obſervations, . it ſeems. to be ſituated within a 
few degrees of the north-weſt coaſt of California. Each ſent ſome of his 


approached ; in another, they carried off. thoſe, who landed, and de- 
ſtroyed their boats. The violence of the weather, and the diſtreſs of 


they touched at ſeveral iſlands, which ſtretch in a chain from eaſt to 
welt between the country which they had diſcovered and the coaſt of 
Aſia. They had ſome intercourſe with the natives, who ſeemed to them 
to reſemble the North Americans. They preſented 1 to the Ruſſians the 
calumet, or pipe of peace, which is a ſymbol of friendſhip. univerſal 
among the people of North America, and an uſage of Ry nia. 
tion peculiar to them. 

The more recent and accurate diſcqveties of the illuſtrious navigator 
Cooke, and his ſucceſſor Clerke, have brought the matter ſill nearer to 
certainty, The ſea, from the ſouth of Behring's Straits to the ereſcent 
of iſles between Aſia and America, is very ſhallow. It deepens from 
theſe ſtraits (as the Britiſh ſeas do from thoſe of Dover) till. ſoundings 
are loſt in the Pacific Ocean; but that does not take place but to the 
ſouth of the iſles. ee them and the ſtraits is an increaſe from 12 
to 54 fathom, except only off St. Thaddeus Noſs, where there is a chan- 
nel of greater depth. From, the volcanic diſpoſition, it has been judged 
probable, not only that there was a ſeparation of the continents at the 
Straits of Behring, but that the whole ſpace from the iſles to that ſmall 
opening had once been occupied by land; and that the fury of the wa- 


ments, 
Without adopting all the fancies of Buffon, there can be no doubt, 25 


tery element, actuated by that of fire, had in moſt remote times, ſub- 
verted and overwhelmed the tract, and left the iſlands monumental frag- 


kow, failed from Kamtſchatka in queſt of the New World, in à quarter | 


people aſhore : but in one place the inhabitants fled. as the. Ruſſians ; 


* 


their crews, obliged both to quit this inhoſpitable ond. In their return 
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the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, that our planet has been ſubject to great 
viciflitudes fince the deluge. Ancient and modern hiſtories confirm the 
truth which Ovid has ſung in the name of Pythagoras : 


Video ego quod fucrat quondam ſolidiſſima tellus, 
e fretum; vidi. ſucbas ex aquore terras. 


At preſent they plough thoſe lands over which ſhips formerly failed, and 
now they fail over lands which were formerly cultivated ; earthquake 
have ſwallowed ſome lands, and ſubterraneous fires have thrown up 
others: the rivers have formed new foil with their mud; the ſea re 
treating from the ſhores has lengthened the land in ſome places, and ad. 
vancing in others has diminiſhed it; it has ſeparated ſome territorie 
which were formerly united, and formed new ſtraits and gulphs. We 
have examples of all theſe revolutions in the paſt century. Sicily wa 
united to the continent of Naples, as Eubea, now the Black Sea, to 
Bœtia. Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient authors, ſay the ſame thing 
of Spain and Africa, and affirm, that by a violent eruption of the ocean 
upon the land between the mountains Abyla and Calpe, that communi. 
cation was broken, and the Mediterranean Sea was formed. Among 
the people of Ceylon there is a tradition that a ſimilar irruption of the 
ſea ſeparated their iſland from the peninſula of India. The ſame thing 
is believed by thoſe of Malabar with reſpect to the iſles of Maldivia, 
and with the Malayans with reſpe& to Sumatra. It is certain, ſays the 
Count de Buffon, that in Ceylon the earth has leſt go or 40 leagues, 
' which the ſea has taken from it; on the contrary, Tongres, a place of 
the low countries, has gained go leagues of land from the ſea. The 
northern part of Egypt owes its exiſtence to inundations of the Nile. 
The earth which this river has brought from the inland countries of 
Africa, and depoſited in its inundations, has formed a ſoil of more than 


25 cubits of depth. In like manner, adds the above author, the pro- 
vince of the Yellow River in China, and that of Louiſiana, have only 
been formed of the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, and Strabo, 
report innumerable examples of ſimilar revolutions, which we omit, that 
our diſſertation may not become too prolix ; as*alſo many modern revo- 
lutions, which are related in the theory of the earth of the Count de 
Buffon and other authors. In South America, all thoſe who have ob- 
ſerved with philoſophic eyes the peninſula of Yucatan, do not doubt that 
that couritry has once been the bed of the ſea; and, on the contrary, 
in the channel of Bahama many indications ſhew the iſland of Cuba to 
have been once united to the continent of Florida. In the ſtrait which 
ſeparates America from Afia many iſlands are found, which probably 
| Ee at RAE 6-31 
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vere the mountains belonging to that tract of land which we ſuppoſe to 
hive been ſwallowed up by earthquakes ; which is made more probable 
by the multitude of volcanoes which we know of in the peninſula of 
Kamtſchatka. It is imagined, however, that the finking of that land, 
and the ſeparation of the two continents, has been vccafioned by thoſe 
great and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the hiſtories of the 
Americans, which formed an era almoſt as memorable as that of the 
deluge. The hiſtories of the Toltecas fix ſuch earthquakes in the year 
I Tecpatl ; but as we know not to what century that belonged, we can 
form no conjeRure of the time that great calamity happened, If a great 
earthquake ſhould overwhelm the iſthmus of Suez, and there ſhould be at 
the ſame time as great a ſcarcity of hiſtorians as there were in the firſt 
ages after the deluge, it would be doubted, in goo or 400 years after, 
whether Aſia had ever been united by that part to Africa; and many 
would firmly deny it. | Re >? | 

Whether that great event, the ſeparation of the continents, took place 
before or aſter the population of America, is as impoſſible as it is of 
little moment for us to know; but we are indebted to the above- men- 
tioned. navigators for ſettling the long diſpute about the point from 
which it was effected. Their obſervations, prove, that in one place the 
diſtance between continent and continent is only 39 miles, not (as the 
author of the Recherches Pbilgſepbigues ſur les Americains would have it) 
800 leagues. This narrow ſtrait has alſo in the middle two iſlands, 
which would greatly facilitate the migration of the Afiatics into the 
New World, ſuppoſing that it took place in canoes after the convulſion 
which rent the two continents aſunder, Beſides, it may be added, that 
theſe ſtraits are, eyen in the ſummer, often filled with ice; in winter, 
often frozen, In either caſe mankind might find an-eaſy paſſage ; in 
the laſt, the way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to croſs and ſtock 
the continent of America, But where, from the vaſt expanſe- of the 
north-eaſtern world, to fix on the firſt tribes who contributed to people 
the New Continent, now inhabited almoſt from end to end, is a matter 
that baffles human reaſon, The learned may make bold and ingenious ' 
conjectures, but plain good ſenſe cannot always accede to them. 

As mankind increaſed in numbers, they naturally protrudłd one 
another forward, Wars might be another cauſe of migrations. There 
appears no reaſon why the Afiatic north might not be an officinia virorum, 
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ry, % well as the European. The overteeming country, to the eaſt of the 
to Riphcean mountains, muſt find it neceſſary to diſcharge its inhabitants: 
ich the firſt great wave of people was forced forward by the next to it, more 
bly amid and more powerful than itſelf: ſucceſſive and new impulſes con- 
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inually - arriving ſhort reſt was given to that which ſpread over a man 
eaſtern tract; diſturbed again and again, it covered freſh' regions; y 
length, reaching the fartheſt limits of the Old World, found a new or, 
| with ample ſpace to occupy unmoleſted for ages; till Columbus curii 
them by a diſcoyery, which brought again new fins and new deaths u 
. both worlds, * 
4 The inhabitants of the New World ( Mr. Pennant A do vc ry 
conſiſt of the offspring of a ſingle nation; different people, at ſeven tc 
periods, arrived there; and it is impoſſible to ſay; that any one is nn 
to be found on the original ſpot of its colonization. It is impoſſith, 
with the lights which we have ſo recently received, to admit thy 
America could receive its inhabitants (at leaſt the bulk of them) fron 
* other place than eaſtern Aſia. A few proofs may be added, tale 
from cuſtoms or dreſſes common to the inhabitants of both wor; 
ſome have been long extinct in the Old, others” Ong in both in ful 
force. 
„ The cuſtom of ſcalping was a barbariſi in uſe with the Scythian, 
© who carried about them at all times this ſavage mark of triumph: they 
ceut a circle round the neck, and {ripped off the ſkin, as they would tha 
of an ox. A little image found among the Calmucs, of a Tartatia 
deity, mounted on a horſe, and fitting on a human ſkin, with fcal 
pendent-from the breaſt, fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of the Seythian pn 
genitors, as deſcribed by the Greek hiſtorian. This aſage, as the fu 
ropeans know by horrid experience, is continued to this day in America 
The ferocity of the Scythians to their priſoners extended to the remote! 
part of Aſia, The Kawtſchatkans, even at the time of their diſcover 
by the Ruſſians, put their priſoners to death by the moſt lingering and ei 
eruciating inventions; a practice in full force to this very day among the 
aboriginal Americans, A race of the Scythians were ſtiled Anthrapophay, 
from their feeding on human fleſh, The people of Nootka Sound fil 
make a repaſt on their fellow creatures: but what is more wonderful, th 
ſavage allies of the Britiſh army have been known to throw the manylel 
limbs of the French priſoners into the horrible cauldron, and devoit 
them with the ſame reliſh as thoſe of a quadruped. | 
The Scythians were ſaid, for a certain time, annually 0 transfor 
themſelves into wolves, and again to reſume the human ſhape. . Ide 
new diſcovered Americans about Nootka Sound, at this time diſguit 
| themſelves i in dreſſes made of the ſkins of wol ves and other wild beaft 
and wear even the heads fitted to their own. Theſe habits they uſe i 
the chace, to ci reumvent. the animals of the field. But would not 1g00- 


or AMERICA; | wo. 
rance Or ſuperſtition aſcribe to a ſupernatural — theſe —_ | 
ray expedients to deecive the brute creation? 
« In their marches; the Kamtſchatkans never went ry bor fol- 
lowed one another in the ſame tract. The fame cuſtom is an, ob- 


ſerved by the Americans. 
« The Tunguſi, the moſt numerous nation reſident in Siberia; prick 


their faces with ſmall punctures, with a needle, in various ſhapes; then' 
rub into them charcoal, ſo that the marks become indelible. This cuſs 
tom is till obſerved in ſeveral parts of America. The Indians on the“ 
back of Hudſon's Bay, to this day, perform the operation exactly in the 
ſame manner, and puncture the {kiry into various figures; as the natives of 
New Zealand do at preſent, and as the ancient Britons did with the herb 
glaſtum, or woad; and the Virginians, on the firſt ae that 
country by the Engliſh, 

The Tunguſi uſe canoes made of birch-bark, diſtended over ribs of 
wood, and - nicely ſewed together. 'The Canadian, and many other 
American nations, uſe no other ſort of boats. The paddles of the Tun- 
guſi are broad at each end; thoſe of the people near Cook's river, and 
of Oonalaſcha, are of the ſame form. met 4 11 U yore Jav 4 amo 

In burying of the dead, many of the American nations place the © 406 
corpſe at full length, after preparing it according to their cuſtoms ; ar. Fae 
others place it in a ſitting poſture, and lay by it the moſt valuable cloak 4 
ing, wampum, and other matters. The Tartars did the ſame: and both 
people agree in eovering the whole with earth, ſo as to form a tumulus, 
barrow, or carnedd. 

« Some of the American nations hang their dead in trees, Certain of 
the Tunguſi obſerve a ſimilar cuſtom, 

We can draw ſome analogy from dreſs: conveniency in that article: 
mult haye been conſulted on both continents, and originally the materials 
muſt have been the ſame, the ſkins of birds and beaſts. It is ſingular, 
chat the conic bonnet of the Chineſe ſhould be found among the people: 
of Nootka, I cannot give into the notion, that the Chineſe contributecl 
to the population of the New World; but we can readily admit, that 
a ſhipwreck might furniſh thoſe Americans with a pattern for that pare 
of the dreſs. 

In reſpect to the feritures and form of the human body, almoſt every 
tribe found along the weſtern coaſt has ſome ſimilitade to the Tartar 
nations, and ſtill retain the little eyes, ſmall noſes, high cheeks, and 
broad faces. They vary in fize; from the luſty Calmucs to the little 
Nogaians, The internal Americans, ſuch as the Five Indian nations, 
"_ are tall of body, robuſt in make; and of oblong faces, are derived 
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from a variety among the Tartars themſelves. The fine race of Tſchut 
{ki ſeem to be the ſtock from which thoſe Americans are derived. 'The 
Tſchutſki, . the Kabardinſki, or in. 
habitants of Kabarda, 

« But about Prince William's Sound begins a race chiefly diſtinguiſte 
by their dreſs, their canoes, and their inſtruments of the chace, from the 
tribes to the ſouth of them. Here commences the Eſquimaux people, 
or the race known by that name in the high latitudes of the eaſtern fide 
of the continent. They may be divided into two varieties. At this 
place they are of the largeſt ſize. As they advance northward they de- 
_ creaſe in height, till they dwindle into the dwarfiſh tribes which occupy 
ſome of the coaſts of the Icy Sea, and the maritime parts of Hudſon's 
Bay, of Greenland, and Terra de Labrador, The famous Japaneſe may 
places ſome iſlands ſeemingly within the Straits of Behring, on which is 

| beſtowed the title of 7a Zue, or the Kingdom of the Dwarfs. Does nut 
this in ſome manner authenticate the chart, and give us reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that America was not unknown to the Japaneſe ; and that they had 
(as is mentioned by Kzmpfer and Charleyoix) made voyages of dil. 
covery, and according to the laſt, actually wintered on the continent! 
That they might have met with the Eſquimaux is very probable ; 
- whom, in compariſon of themſelves, they might juſtly diſtinguiſh by the 
name of dwarfs, The reaſon of their low ſtature is very obvious: 
theſe dwell in a moſt ſevere climate, amidſt penury of food; the former 
in one much more favourable, abundant in proviſions ; circumſtances 
tat tend to prevent the degeneracy of the human frame. At the iſland 
of Oonalaſcha, a dialeR of the Eſquimaux is in uſe, which was continued 
along the whole coaſt from thence northward.” 

The continent which ſtocked America with the human race poured 
in the brute creation through the ſame paſſage. ' Very few quadrupeds 
continued in the peninſula of Kamtſchatka ; Mr. Pennant enumerates 
only 25 which are inhabitants of land: all the reſt perſiſted in their mi- 
gration, and fixed their reſidence in the New World. Seventeen of the 
Kamtſchatkan quadrupeds are found in America; others are common 
only to Siberia or Tartary, having, for unknown cauſes, entirely evacu- 
ated Kamtſchatka, and divided themſelves between America and the 
parts of Afia above cited. Multitudes again have deſerted the Old 
World even to an individual, and fixed their ſeats at diſtances moſt te- 
mote from the ſpot from which they took their departure'; from mount 
Ararat, the reſting place of the ark, in a central part of the Oid World, 
and excellently adapted for the diſperſion of the animal creation to all 
its pants. We need not be ſtartled (ſays Mr, Pennant) ag the vt 
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journeys many of the quadrupeds took to arrive at their preſent ſeats. 


Might not nombers of {pecies have found a convenient abode in the vaſt 


Alps of Afia, inſtead of wandering to the Cordilleras of Chili? or might 


not others have been contented with the boundleſs plains of Tartary, in- 


ſtead of travelling thouſands of miles to the extenſive flats of Pampas ?-— 
To endeavour to elucidate common difficulties is certainly a trouble 


worthy of the philoſopher and of the divine; not to attempt it would be 


2 criminal indolence, a negleR to 
a” Vindicate the ways of God to man.“ 


But there are multitudes of points beyond the human ability t6 explain, 
and yet are truths undeniable : the facts are indiſputable, notwithſtand- 
ing the cauſes are concealed. In ſuch caſes, faith muſtbe called in to 
our relief, It would certainly be the height of folly to deny to that 
Being who broke open the great fountains of the deep to effect the de- 
luge—and afterwards, to compel the diſperſion of mankind to people 
the globe, directed the confuſion of languages—powers inferior in their 
nature to theſe. After theſe wondrous proofs of Omnipotency, it will 
be abſurd to deny the poſſibility of infuſing inſtinct into the brute ere- 


tion. Derr off anus brateram ; & God himſelf is the ſoul of beute. 
His pleaſure muſt have determined their will, and direkted ſeveral ſpe= 


cies, and even the whole genera, by impulſe irreſiſtible, to move by flow 
progreſſion to their deſtined regions. But for that, the Lama and the 
Pacos might fill have inhabited the heights of Armenia and ſome more 
neighbouring Alps, inſtead of labouring to gain the diſtant Peruvian 
Andes; the whole genus of armadillos, low of foot, would never have 
quitted the torrid zone of the Old World for that of the New; and the 
whole tribe of monkeys would have gamboled together in the foreſts of 
India, inſtead of dividing their reſidence between the ſhades of Indoſtan 


and the deep foreſts of the Brafils. Lions and tigers might have infeſted ' 
the hot parts of the New World, as the firſt do the deſarts of Africa, and 


the laſt the provinces of Afiaz or the pantherine animals of South 
America might have remained additional ſeourges with the ſavage beaſto 
of thoſe ancient continents. The Old World would have been over- 
locked with animals; the New remained an unanimated waſte! or both 
have contained an equal portion of every beaſt of the earth. Let it not 
be objected, that animals bred in a ſouthern climate, after the deſcent 
of their parents from the ark, would be unable io bear the froſt and ſnow 
of the rigorous north, before they reached South America, the place of 
their final'deſtination. It muſt be conſidered, that the migration muſt 
„ —„—— — 
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generation grew hardened to the climate it had reached; and that after 
their arrival in America they would again be gradually accuſtomed 9 
warmer and warmer climates, in their removal from north to ſouth, 2 
they had in the reverſe, or from ſouth to north. Part of the tiger fi 
inhabit the eternal ſnows of Ararat, and multitudes of the very ſam 
ſpecies live, but with exalted rage, beneath the line, in the burning ſai 
of Borneo or Sumatra; but neither lions or tigers ever migrated inn 
the New World. A few of the firſt are found in India and Perfia, bu 
they are found in numbers only in Africa. The tiger extends as fx 
north as weſtern Tartary, in lat 40. 50. but never has reached Africa,” 
In fine, the conjectures of the learned reſpecting the vicinity of the Ol 
and New, are now, by the diſcoveries of our great navigators, loſt in coy 
viction 3. and, in the place of imaginary hypotheſes, the real place d 
migration is uncontrovertibly pointed out. Some (from a paſſage i 
Plato) have extended over the Atlantic, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar u 
the coaſt of North and South America, an iſland equal in fize to the 
continents of Aſia and Africa; over which had paſſed, as over a bridge 
from the latter, men and animals; wool-headed negroes, and lions and 
tigers, none of which ever exiſted in the New World. A mighty ſa 
"aroſe, and in one day and night engulphed this ſtupendous tract, ad 
with it every being which had not completed its migration into Aue 
rica, The whole negro race, and almoſt every quadruped, now inks 
bitants of Africa, periſhed in this critical day. Five only are to by 
found at preſent in America; and of theſe only one, the bear, in South 
America: Not a ſingle cuſtom, common to the natives of Africa a 
America, to evince a common origin. Of the quadrupeds, the ben, 
ſag, wolf, fox, and weeſel, are the only animals which we can pn 
nounce with certainty to be found on each continent, The ſtag, foy 
and weeſel, have made alſo no farther progreſs in Africa than the nont; 
but on the ſame continent- the wolf is ſpread over every part, yet is ur 
known in South America, as are the fox and weeſel. Ix Africa ul 
South America the bear is very local, being met with only in the nom 
of the firſt, and on the Andes in the laſt, Some cauſe unknown arreſted 
its progreſs in Africa, and impelled the migration of a few into the C 
tian Alps, and induced them to leave md the vaſt tract fun 
North America to the lofty Gordilleras. 
Alluſions have often been made to ſome remains on the continents 
America, of a more poliſhed and cultivated people, when compared nit 
' the tribes which poſſeſſed it on its firſt diſcovery by Europeans, Mb 
Barton, in his Ob/ervations on ſome parts of Natural Hiſtory, Part |. bs 
n and ſome ohen, and 
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added a plan evi which has been diſcovered on the banks 
of the Muſkingum, near its junction with the Ohio. Theſe remains are 
principally ſtone-walls, large mounds of earth, and a combination of 
theſe mounds with the walls, ſuſpected to have been fortifications. In" 
ſome places the ditches and the fortreſs are ſaid to have been plainly 
ſeen; in others, furrows, as if the land had been ploughed. 
The mounds of earth are of two kinds : they are artificial tumull, 
deſigned as repoſitories for the dead; or they are of a greater ſize, for 
the purpoſe of defending the adjacent country ; and with this view 
they are artifieially conſtrued, or advantage is taken of the natural 
eminences, to raiſe them into a fortification, 
The remains near the banks of the Muſkingum, are FRO . one 
mile above the junction of that river with the Ohio, and 160 miles be- 
low Fort Pitt. They conſiſt of a number of walls and other elevations, 
if ditches, &c. altogether occupying a ſpace of ground about 300 
erches in length, and from about 150 to 25 or 20 in breadth. The 
town, as it has been called, is a large level, encompaſſed by walls, nearly 
in the form of a ſquare, the ſides of which are from 96 to 86 perches in 
ength. Theſe walls are, in general, about 10 feet in height above the 
level on which they ſtand, and about 20 feet in diameter at the baſe, but 
at the top they are much narrower ; they are at preſent overgrown. with. 
egetables of different kinds, and, among others, with trees of ſeveral 
feet diameter. The chaſms, or opening in the walls, were probably in- 
ended for gate-ways : they are three in number at each fide, beſides 
he ſmaller openings in the angles. Within the walls there are three 
levations, each about fix feet in height, with regular aſcents to them: 
teſe elevations conſiderably reſemble ſome of the eminences already 
nentioned, which have been diſcovered near the river Miſſiſſippi. This 
uthor's opinion is, That the Tolticas, or ſome other Mexican nation, 
ere the people to whom the mounts and fortifications, which he has 
leſcribed, owe their. exiſtence; and that thoſe people were probably 
he defcendants of the Danes. The former part of this conjecture is 
bought probable, from the ſimilarity of the Mexican mounts and forti- 
cations deſcribed by the Abbe Clavigero, and other authors, to thoſe 
leſcribed by our author; and from the tradition of the Mexicans, that 
ey came from the north-weſt ; for, if we can rely on the teſtimony of 
te travellers, fortifications ſimilar to thoſe mentioned by Mr. Barton 
ave been diſcovered as far to the north as Lake Pepin; and we find 
hem, as we approach to the ſouth, even as low as the coaſts of Florida, 
Che ſecond part of our author's conjeQure appears not ſo well ſupported. 
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156 GENERAL DESCRIBTION | 
- ProDteTIONS. This vaſt country produces moſt of the metals, mi. 
nerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with in the other par 
of the world, and many of them in greater quantities and high perfec. 
tion. The gold and filver of America have ſupplied Europe with ſuch 
immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that they are become vaſt 
more common-; ſo that the gold and filver of Europe now bean lt 
proportion to the bigh price ſet upon them before the diſcovery i 
_America, 
| It alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts and other u. 
* laable ſtones, which, by being brought into Europe, have contribute 
| likewiſe to lower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the produc. 
tion of Spaniſh America, may be added a great number of other com- 
modities, which, though of leſs price, are of much greater uſe; and 
many of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britiſh empire i 
this part of the world. Of theſe are the plentiful ſupplies of .cochined, 
indigo, anatto, logwood, brazil, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, git- 
ger, cocoa, or the chocolate nut, ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, re 
wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in 
medicine the Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, u- 
marinds, hides, furs, ambergreaſe, and a great variety of woods, root 
and plants; to which, before the diſcovery of America, we were either 
ſtrangers, or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and Africy 
through the hands of the Venetians and Genoeſe, who then engroſſ 
the trade of the eaſtern world. 
On this continent there grows alſo a variety of excellent fruits; u 
pine: apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, malicatons, cher- 
ries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of culinary, medicinal 
and other herbs, roots, and plants, with many exotic productions whick 
are nouriſhed in as great perfection as in their native ſoil. 
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Having given a ſummary account of America in general; of its ff 
diſcovery by Columbus, its extent, rivers, mountains, &c. of the Abor- 
gines, and of the firſt peopling this continent, we ſhall next turn our 4. 

tention to the D; Jervery and Settlement of Non rn AMERICA, 
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A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE 3 5 
DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS. 
= N 
NORTH AMERICA. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Nozrr AMERICA was diſcovered in the reign of Henry VIL a 
period when the Arts and Sciences had made very conſiderable progreſs 
in Europe. Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius and learn- 
ing, and were careful to preſerve authentic records of ſuch of their pro- 
ceedings as would be intereſting to poſterity. Theſe records afford ample 
documents for American hiſtorians, Perhaps no people on the globe 
can trace the hiſtory of their origin and progreſs with ſo much precifion 
25 the inhabitants of North America; particularly that part of them who 
inhabit the territory of the United States. 
The fame which Columbus had acquired by his firſt diſcoveries on 
this weſtern continent, ſpread through Europe and inſpired many 
1495 with the ſpirit of enterprize. As early as 1496, four years only 
after the firſt diſcoyery of America, John Cabot, a Venetian, ob- 
tained a commiſſion from Henry VII. to diſcover unknown lands and 
annex them to the crown, 
In the ſpring he ſailed from England with two ſhips, carrying with 
him his three ſons. In this voyage, which was intended for China, * 
fell in with the north fide of Terra Labrador, and coaſted northerly as' 
far as the 67th degree of latitude. 
1497.—The next year he made a ſecond voyage to America with his 
ſon Sebaſtian, who afterwards proceeded in the diſcoveries which his 
father had begun, On the 24th of June he diſcovered Bonaviſta, on 
the north-eaſt fide of Newfoundland, Before his return he traverſed | 
the coaſt from Davis's Straits' to Cape Florida. 
1502,,-Sebaſtian Cabot was this year at Newfoundland; and on his 
return carried three of the natives of that iſland to Henry VII. 
1313,—la the ſpring 0 of 351 John Ponge failed from Porto Ricq 
| . 
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northerly and diſeovered the continent in 30e 8' north latitude, I. 

landed in April, a feaſon when the country around was covered with 
verdure, and in full bloom. This circumſtance induced him to call the 

country Florida, which, for many years, was the common name for 
North and South America. 

© 12516,—In 1516, Sir Sgbaſtian Cabot and Sir Thomas Po 

- the coaſt as far as Brazil in South America, 

'This vaſt extent of country, the coaſt whereof was thus explored, re. 
mained unclaimed and unſettled by any European power, (except by the 
Spaniards in South America) for almoſt a century from the time of iu 
diſcovery. 

1524.—lt was not till the year 1524 that France * diſco. 
veries on · the American coaſt. Stimulated by his enterprizing neigh. 
bours, Francis I. who poſſeſſed a great and actiye mind, ſent John Ver. 
razano, a Florentine, to America, for the purpoſe of making diſcoverie, 
He trayerſed the coaſt from latitude 287 to 50 north, In a ſecond 
voyage, ſome time after he was loſt, 

1525,—The next year Stephen Gomez, the firſt Spaniard who came 
upon the American coaſt for diſcoyery, failed from Groyn in Spain, to 

Cuba and Florida, thence northward to Cape Razo, in latitude 46® north 

in fearch of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. | 

1534.—In the ſpring of 1534, by the direction of Francis I. a fleet 
was fitted out at St, Malo's in France, with deſign to make diſcoveries 
in America, The command of this fleet was given to James Cartier, 

He arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year. Thence he failed 
northerly ; ang on the day of the feſtival of St. Lawrence, he found hin- 
ſelf in about latitude 48 30 north, in the midſt of a broad gulf, which 

| he named St, Lawrence. He gave the ſame name to the river which 
empties into it. In this voyage, he ſailed as far north as latitnde 516 
expecting in yain to find a paſſage to China. 

» 1535- .— The next year he ſailed up the river St. Lawrence 300 leagues 
to the great and ſwift Fall. He called the country New France; built 
a fort in which he ſpent the winter, and returned in the following ſpring 
to France. 

1542.—In 1542, Francis la Roche, Lord of Robewell, was ſent tv 
Eanada, by the French king, with three ſhips and 200 men, women and 
children. They wintered here in a fort which they had built, and re- 
turned in the ſpring. About the year 1550, a large number of adver- 
turers ſailed for Canada, but were never after heard of. In 1598, the 
king of France commiſſioned the Marquis de la Roche to conquer Ca- 
pada, and other countries not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, We do 
N N got 
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dot learn however, that Ia Roche ever attempted to execute bis cominiſe 
fon, or that any further attempts were made to ſettle Canada during 
1539,—On the 12th of May, 15 89, Ferdinand de Soto, with goo 
men, beſides ſeamen, failed from Cuba, having for his object the con- 
queſt of Florida. On the goth of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, from 
whence he travelled northward 450 leagues from the ſea. Here he diſ- 
covered a river a quarter of a mile wide and 19 fathoms deep, 
1542 on the bank of which he died and was buried, May 1 542, aged 42 
1543 Years: Alverdo his ſucceſſor built ſeven brigantines, and the year 
following embarked upon the river. In 17 days he proceeded 
down the river 400 leagues, where he judged it to be 15 leagues wide. 
From the largeneſs of the river at that place of his embarkation, he con- 
cluded its ſource muſt have been at leaſt 400 leagues above, ſo that the 
whole length of the river in his opinion muſt have been more than 800 
leagues, As he paſſed down. the river, he found it opened by two 
mouths into the gulph of Mexico. Theſe circumſtances led us to con- 
clude, that this river, fo early diſcovered, was the one which we now 
call the Mill ppi. ; 

Jan. 6, 1549, This year king Henry VII. granted a penſion for life 
to Sebaſtian Cabot, in conſideration of the important ſervices he had 
rendered to the kingdom by his diſcoveries in America. 


; 1564—The admiral of France, Chatillon, early in this year, ſent 
N out a fleet under the command of John Ribalt. He arrived at Cape 
4 Francis on the coaſt of Florida, near which, on the firſt of May, he diſ- 
F covered and entered a river which he called May river. It is more 
h than probable that river is the ſame which we now call St. Mary's, 


which forms a part of the ſouthern boundary of the United States. As 
he coated northward he diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which he ; 
called Port Royal, and ſailed up. it ſeveral leagues. On one of the ri- 
vers he built a fort and called it Charles, in which he left a colony 


> 
— 


„r the direction of Captain Albert. The ſeverity of Albert's mea- 
a ſures excited a mutiny, in which, to the tuin of the colony, he was 
lain, Two years after, Chatillon ſent Rene Laudonier, with three 
* ſhips, to Florida. In June he arrived at the River May, on which he 
be fort, and, in honour to his king, Charles IX. he called it Ca- 
„Aged, this year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida the ſecond time, 
he with a fleet of ſeven veſſels to recruit the colony, which, two years be- 
_ fore, he had left under the direction of the unfortunate Capt, Albert. 
10 Ide September following, Pedro Melandes, wich fir Spanith ſhips, 
not | * » FP» purſued 
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parſued Ribalt up the river on which he had ſettled, and 
him in numbers, cruelly maſſacred him and his — 4 Me. 
landes, having in this way taken poſſeſſion of the country, built thre 
forts, and left them garriſoned with 1200 ſoldiers. Laudonier and hi 
colony on May River, receiving information of the fate of Riba, 
took the alarm and eſcaped to France, 
1567.—A fleet of three ſhips was this year ſent from France to Fly. 
xida, under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object q 
— was to diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Flori 
which they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three years he. 
2568 fore. He arrived on the coaſt of Florida, April 1568, and ſo 
after made a ſucceſsful attack upon the forts. The recent en. 
elty of Melandes and his company excited revenge in the "breaſt d 
Gourges, and rouſed the unjuſtifiable principle of retaliation, He tot 
the forts; put moſt of the Spaniards to the ſword ; and having burnel 
and demoliſhed all their fortreſſes, returned to France, During the 
fifty years next after this event, the French OY no ſettlement 
in America. 
1576, —Captain Frobiſher was ſent this year to find out a north-wel 
paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies. The firſt land which he made on the coil 
was a Cape, which, in honour to the queen, he called Queen Elizabei 
Foreland. In coaſting northerly he diſcovered the ſtraits which ben 
his name. He proſecuted his ſearch for a paſſage into the weſtern ocen 
till he was prevented by the ice, and then returned to England. 
1579.—In 1579, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent from queen 
Elizabeth, for lands not yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, providel iſ 
he would take poſſeſſion within fix years. With this encourage 
158g ment he ſailed for America, and on the firſt of Auguſt, 1; 
'-..._ anchored in Conception Bay, Afterward he diſcovered al 
took poſſeſſion of St. John's Harbour, and the country ſouth, In pu- 
ſuing his diſcoveries he loſt one of his ſhips on the ſhoals of Sablon, wi 
on his return home, a ſtorm overtook him, in which he was unforts 
nately loſt, and the intended ſettlement was prevented. 
1584.— This year two patents were granted by queen Elizabeth, or 
to Adrian Gilbert, (Feb. 6.) the other to Sir Walter Raleigh, for ld 
not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. By the direction of Sir Wale, 
two ſhips were fitted and ſent out, under the command of Philip Amida 
and Arthur Barlow. In July they arrived on the coaſt, and anchorei 
in a harbour ſeven leagues weſt of the Roanoke. On the 1 gth of Jul 
they, in a formal manner, took poſſeſſion of the country, and, in bo 
CT ON TOC IN „ Till ths 
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—— — Aſter this 
Vigcrnta became the common name for all North America, © 191/77 
1583,—The next year/Sir Walser Raleigh ſen Sir Richard derm 
to America, with ſeven ſhipd. He arrived at Wococon Harbour-in 
Jane. Having ſtationed a colony of more than 'a hundred people at 
Roangke, under the direction of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coaſted north 
caſterly as far as Cheſapeek Bay, and returned to England. ' *'® 7 
The colony under Capt. Lane endured extreme hardſhips, and muſt 
hire periſhed, had not Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Vir- 
ginia, and carried them to England, Wen e wn. yr 
or the queen in the Weſt Indies and other 

A fortnight after, Sir Richard Greenville arrived with new recraſts; 
and, although he did not find the'colony which he had before left; and 
knew not but they had periſhed, he had the raſhnefs to leave 50 mef at 
the ſame place. | 

1587, —The year following, Sir Walter ſent another company to Vir. 
ginia, under Governor White, with a charter and twelvPaſlitants, In 
July he arrived at Roanoke, Not one of the ſecond company remained. 
He determined, however, to riſque a third colony. Accordingly” ke left 
115 people at the old ſettlement, and returned to England, 

This year (Aug, 13) Mateo was baptized in Virginia. NY ds 
firſt native Indian who received that ordinance in that part of America. 
On the 18th of Auguſt, Mrs. Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom = 
ſhe called VI IIA. She ys ri Won rs Jo born in 
North America. 

1590,—ln the year 1590, Governor White came over to Virginia 
vith ſupplies and recruits for his colony; but, to his great grief, not a 
man was to. be found, They had all miſerably famiſhed wack Legs, 
or were maſſacred by the Indians. 

1602.—In the ſpring of this Fear, Bartholomew Goſnold, with 32 
perſons, made a voyage to North Virginia, and diſcovered ant gave W 
names to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſlands, and to 
Dorer Cliff, Eliſabeth Iſand was the place which they fixed for their 
rk ſertlement, But the courage of thoſe who were to have tarried, 
failing, they all went on board and returned to England. All the at- 
pts to ſettle this continent which were made by the Dutch, French, 
and Engliſh, rene 12 r of 110 
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168. DISCOVERIES: AND: SETTLEMENTS 

160. Marin Pring and William Brown were this year ſont by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall veſles, de make diſcoveries'is Nom 
tude of nde in tationds 40 90 Cerh They coaſted ſouthward t» 
Cape Cod Bay; thence round the Cape into a commodious Harbour in 
latitude 449 35 where they went afhore and tarried ſeven weeks, dus. 
ing which time they loaded one of their veſſels with ſaſſaftat, and rc 
$uraed. to Fagland, 

- Dartholomew Gila. ins Saran to Sopth Virgina, in ſoured of the 
third coloay which had been left there by Governor White in 1589, har 
ing touched at ſeveral of the Wett-lndia Iflands, landed near Chelapd 
Bay, where, in a ſkiemifh with the Indians, he and four of his men were 
unfortunately ſlain. The reſt, nn 
teturned to England. 

Franoe, being at this time in a ſtate Ss i in conſequence of 
(April 1598) and. of the peace with Phibp king of Spain and Porngl 
was induced to purſue her diſcoveries in America. Accordingly ite 
king figned a patent in fayour of De Mons, (1603) of all the county 

tom the goth to the 46th degrees of north latitude under the name 
1604 of Acadia. The next year De Mons ranged the coaſt from 8. 

Lawrence to Cape Sable, and fo round to Cape Cod. 

| " 1605.—In May 169g, George's Iſland and Peptecaſt Harbour wen 
®ililcorered by Cape. George Weymouth. In May he entered a latys 
river in latitude 43 20, (variation 110 15 weſt) which Mr. Prin, 
in his Chronology, ſuppoſes muſt have been Sagadahok ; but from the 
latitude, i it was more probably the Piſcatagua. Capt. Weymouth | carried 

' with him to England five of the natives. | 
. © 1666,—In the Spring of this year, James I. by patent, divided Virg 
| nia into two colonies. The ſouthern included all lands between the 34% 
and 41ſt degrees of north latitude, This was ſtyled the fi colony, under 
the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London Company. 
The vortbern, called the ſecond colony, and known by the general nas. 
of North Virginia, included all lands between the 38th and 45th degten 
north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth Company. Each ol 
theſe colonies had a council of thirteen men to govern them. To p- 
vent diſputes abont territory, the colonies ' were prohibited to plan 
| within an hundred miles of each other, There appears to be an inco- 
fitency in theſe grants, as the lands lyiog between the 38th ; and 418 
legtees, are covered by both r e 10 
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Both the London and Plymouth companies emerprized ſettloments 
within the marry 1 GP Ine poop 
now he mentioned. "7 

Mr. Piercy, brother of the Bart of North ceatiurthary mee 
the London Company, went over with a colony to Virginia, and diſeo- 
vered Powhatan, now James River, In the mean tine the Plyntouth- 
Company ſent Capt. Henry Challons in a veſſel of fiſty- e tons 46 
plant a colony in North Virginia CE e 
Spaniſh fleet and carried to Spain. 1 N47 

e. Lenten Dae this p {ne Cape,/Chrifibpher 
April 6, Newport with three veſſels to South Virginia. On the 0 
of April he entered Cheſapeck Bay, and landed, and foon after guve t 

the moſt ſouthern point, the name of Cape Henry, whieb it till 
Mey 13, retains, Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfictd prefident for 
the year, they next day landed all their men, and began a ſet- 
| tlement on James river, at a place which they called James- 
Yuxe 22. Town. This is the firſt town that was ſettled by the Englith in 
North America. The June following Capt. Newport ſaited 

for England, leaving with the prefident one hundred and four perforts. 

Anguft 22.—In Auguſt died Capt. Bartholomew. Goſnold,” the firſt 

projector of this ſettlement, and one of the cooneiL 00 AY 
winter James-Town was burnt, 

During this time the Plymouth company ben 256 
the command of Admiral Rawley Gilbert. They ſailed: fox North 
Virgiaia on the 31 t of May, with one hundred plantert, and Capt. 
George Popham for their preſident. They arrived in Augoſt, and fet- 
tled about nine or ten leagues to the ſouthward of the mouth of Saguda- 
hok river, A great part of the colony, however, diſheartened by\ the 
ſererity of the winter, returned to England in December, W 
preſident, Capt. Popham, with only forty-five men. | 

It was in the fall of this year that the famous Mr, Robinſon; with 
part of his congregation, who afterwards ſettled at Plymouth in New- 
England, removed from the North of England to Holland, to avoid-the 
ereelties of perſecution, and for the ſake of enjoying. 00 parity of worſhip 
nd liberty of conſcience,” | 
(Ns year + poi company of merchants we Dieppe and St. Malo's 

founded Quebeck, or rather the colony which: they ſent, built a few huts 

ts which dd wr ke the frm of 6 town until the reign of Lewis 
i608,—The Sagadatiok colony ſuffered incredible hardſhips after the 
hams of their Hiends in- December, - 22 which 
12 was 
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was extremely cold, their ſtore-houſe caught fire and was conſumed, 
with moſt of their proviſions and lodgings. Their misfortunes: were in. 
creaſed, ſoon after, by the death of their PRO Rawley Gilbert vn 
appointed to ſueceed him. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Popham made every exertion to keep this colony 
alive by repeatedly ſending them ſupplies. But the circumſtance of his 
death, which happened this year, together with that of preſident Gilbert 
being called to England to ſettle his affairs, broke up the colony, and 
ay all returned with him to England. 
The unfavourable reports which theſe firſt unfortunate adventurer 
ee reſpecting the country, prevented any further attempts to ſet. 
tle, North Virginia for ſeveral years after. 
1609.— The London company, laſt year, ſent Capt. Nelſon, with two 
ſhips and one hundred and twenty perſons, to James. Town; and this 
year. Capt. John Smith, afterwards preſident, arrived on the coaſt «f 
South Virginia, and by ſailing up a number of the rivers, diſcovered the 
interior country. In September, Capt. Newport arrived with ſeventy 
perſons, which increaſed the colony to two hundred ſouls. 
Mr. Robinſon and his congregation, who had ſettled at Amſterdam, 
removed. this year to Leyden, where they remained more than eleren 
years, till a part of them came over to New England. 
The council for South Virginia having reſigned their old commiſſion, 

© requeſted and obtained a new one; in conſequence of which they ap 
pointed Sir Thomas Weſt, Lord De la War, general of the colony; Sir 
Thomas Gates, his lieutenant; Sir George Somers, admiral; , Sir 
Thomas Dale, high marſhal; Sir Ferdinand Wainman, general of the 
horſe, and Capt. Newport, vice admiral. 
June 8,—In June, Sir T. Gates, admiral Newport. and Sir Georg? 
Somers, with ſeven ſhips and a ketch and pinnace, having five hundred 
- ſouls on board, men, women, and children, ſailed from Fil. 

July 24. mouth for South Virginia. In croſſing the Bahama Gulf, on 
the 24th of July, the fleet wa; overtaken by a violent ſtorm, 

and ſeparated. Four days after, Sir George Somers ran his veſſel aſhore 
on one of the Bermudas Iflands, which, from this circumſtance, hare 
been called the Somer Iſlands, The people on board, one hundred and 
fifty in number, all got ſafe on ſhore, and there remained until the fol 
lowing May. The remainder of the fleet arrived at Vitginia in Augul. 
The colony was now increaſed to five hundred men. Capt. Smith 
then preſident, a little before the arrival of the fleet, had been ve) 
badly burnt by means of ſome powder which had accidentally caught 


fire. This unfortunate circumſtance, 2 with the oppolition be 
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det with from thoſe who had lately arrived, induced him to leave the 
don) and turn to England, which he accordingly did the laſt of 
ptember. Francis Weſt, his ſucceſſor mam ron Mera) «wy 
id George Piercy was elected preſident, 

1610, —IThe year following, the South Viegiia or Londaw did, 
ealed a patent to Lord De la War, conſtituting him Governor and Cap- 
— Virginia. He ſoon er 
with Capt. Argal and one hundred and fifty men, in three ſhips, - - 

The unfortunate people, who, the year before, had been ſhipwreckeg 
on the Bermudas Iſlands, had employed themſelves during the winter and 
ſpring, under the direction of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
and admiral Newport, in building a ſloop to tranſport themſelyes to the 
continent, They embarked for Virginia on the 10th of May, with 
about one hundred and fifty perſons on board, leaving two of their men 
behind, who choſe to ſtay, and landed at James-Town on the 23d of the 
ſame month, Finding the colony, which at the time of Capt. Smiths 
departure, conſiſted of five hundred ſouls, now reduced to fixty, and 
thoſe few in a diſtreſſed and wretched ſituation, they with one voice re- 
ſolved to return to England; and for this purpoſe, on the ch of June, 
the whole colony repaired on board their veſſels, broke up their ſettle- 
ment, and ſailed down the river on their way to their native country. 

Fortunately, Lord De la War, who had embarked for James-Town 
the March before, met them the day after they ſailed, and perſuaded 
them to return with him to James. Town, where they arrived and landed 
the 10th of June. The government of the colony of right devolved 
upon Lord De la War. From this time we may date the effeQual ſet- 
tlement of Virginia, Its hiſtory, from this period, will be given in ite 
proper place, 


As early as the year 1608, or 1609, Henry Hudſon, an bages, 2 


under a commiſſion from the king his maſter, diſcovered Long Iſland, 
New York, and the river which till bears his name, and aftetwards ſold 
the country, or rather his right, to the Dutch. Their writers, however, 
contend that Hudſon was ſent out by the Eaſt-India company in 1609, to 
diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to China; and that having firſt diſcovered 
Delaware Bay, he came and penetrated Hudſon's river as far as latitude. 
43%. It is ſaid however that there was a ſale, and that the Engliſh oh- 
jeted to it, though for ſome time they neglected to oppoſe the Dutch 
ſettlement of the country. 

1610.—In 1610, Hudſon ſailed again to this country, then called by 
the Dutch New Netherlands, and four years after, the States-General 


, grantee 
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- +, 4 granged a patent to ſundry: for an excluſive trade on u 
1614 North river, who the ſame year, (1614) built a fort on the wy 
idle near Albanx. From this time we may date the fettleny 
of New FO Rn fot RB d to a deſcripticag 
the State. 
| "Concention, Reys on the Idand of Newfoundland, was ſettled in th 
year, 1610, by about forty planters under governor John Guy, to wh 
king James had given a patent of incorporation. | 
Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a ſettlement at Quebec, 16 0! 
$t, Croix, Mount Manſel, and Port Royal were ſented abous the fax 
time. Theſe ſettlements remained undifturbed till 1641 9, when the Vi, 
heariog that the French had ſettled within their limits, fe 
Captain  Argal to diſlodge them. For this purpoſe he failed to dg 
dahoc, took their forts at Mount Manſel, St. Croix, and Port Royd, 
with their veſſels, ordnance, cattle, and proviſions, and carried them u 
James- Town in Virginia, Quebec was left in puſſeſſion of the Frend, 
1614.— This year Capt. John Smith, with two ſhips and forty-in 
men and boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experimen 
upon a gold and copper mine. His orders were, to fiſh and trade vii 
the natives, if he ſhould fail in his expectations with regard to the mie 
Ta facilitate thus buſineſs, he took with him Tantzm, an Indian, pe 
haps one that Capt. Weymouth. carried to Engiand in 1605, In Ay 
he reached the Iſland Monahigan in latitude 43? 30. Here Capt 
Smith was directed to ſtay and keep poſſeſſion, with ten men, for tt 
purpoſe of making a trial of the whaling buſineſs, but being diſappoinzi 
in this, he built ſeven boats, in which thirty-ſeven men made a "ey 
ſucceſsful fiſhing voyage. In the mean time the captain hi mſelſ, wi 
eight men only, in a ſmall boat, coaſted from Penobſcot to Sagadabol, 
Agaciſco, Paſſataquack, 'Tragabizanda, now called Cape Ann, thence u 
Acomak, where he ſkirmiſhed with ſome Indians; thence to Cape Col 
where he ſet his Indian, Tantum, aſhore and leſt him, and returned t 
Monahigan. In this voyage he found two French ſhips in the Bay d 

| Maſſachuſetts, who had cone there fix weeks before, and during thi 
time, had been trading very advantageouſly with the Indians. It ws 


conjectured that there was, at/this time, three thouſand Indians upu 
the Maſſachuſetts Iſlands. 


In July, Capt. Smith 
leavi ing the other under the command of Capt. Thomas Hunt, to equip 
for a voyage to Spain, After Capt, Smith's departure, Hunt perf 
oufy allured twenty Indians (one of whom was Squanto, afterwards 
ſerviceable to the Engliſh) to come on board his ſhip at —_Y 
| E 
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yen more at Nauſit, and carried them to the Iſland of Malaga, where 
fold them for twenty pounds each, to be ſlaves for life, This con- 
A, which fixes an indelible ſtigma upon the character of Hunt, ex- 
:-d in the breaſts of the Indians ſuch an inveterate hatred of the 
igliſh, as that, for many years after, all 2 * 
dem was rendered exceedingly dangerous. 

Capt. Smith arrived at London the laſt of 8 Nr 
ap of the country, and called it New-England. From this time 
orth- Virginia aſſumed the name of New-England, and the name Vir. 
nia was confined to the ſouthern colony. 

Between the years 1614 and 1620, ſeveral attempts were tw the 
ymouth Company to ſettle New-England, but by various means they 
ere all rendered ineffectual. During this time, however, an . 
trade was carried on with the natives. | 

1617.—In the year 1617, Mr. Robinſon and his congregation, influ- 
nced by ſeveral weighty reaſons, meditated a removal to. America. 
Various difficulties intervened to prevent the ſucceſs of their de- 
620 ſigns, until the year 1620, when a part of Mr, Robinſon's congre- | 
gation. came over and ſettled at Plymouth, At this time com- 
enced the ſetilement of New- England. 
The particulars relating to the firſt emigrations to this northern part 
America ; the progreſs of its ſettlement, &c. will be givea in the hifo 
ry of New-England, to which the reader is referred. 

In order to preſerve the chronological order in which the ſeveral colo- 
nies, not grown into independent ſtates, were firſt ſettled, it will be 
b21 neceſſary that I ſhould juſt mention, that the next year after the 
ſettlement of Plymouth, Captain John Maſon obtained of the 
Plymouth council a grant of a part of the preſent ſtate of New- 
529 Hampſhire, Two years after, under the authority of this grant, 
a ſmall colony fixed down near the mouth of Piſcataqua tiver. 
rom this period we may date the ſettlement of New-Hampſhire. | 
162).—In 1627, a colony of Swedes and Fins came over and landed 
Cape Henlopen ; and afterwards purchaſed of the Indians the land 
vm Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Delaware on both fides the river, 
ach they called New Sqvedeland Stream, On this river they built 
reral forts, and made ſettlements, 

1628, On the 19th of March, 168, the council for New-Eughut 
1 to Sir Henry Roſwell, and five others, a large tra& of land, lying 
und Maſſachuſetts Bay. The June following, Capt. John Endicot, 
th his wiſe and company, came over and ſettled at Naumkeag, now 
d Salem, This was the bit ſeutlement which was wade in Mag- 
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chouſetts Bay. Plymouth, indeed, which is now included in the Con 
monwealth of Maſſachuſetts, was ſettled eight years before, but at thi 
time it was a ſeparate colony, under a diſtinct government, and con. 
tinued ſo until the ſecond charter of Maſſachuſetts was granted h 
William and Mary in 1691; by which Plymouth, „ of Mai 
and Sagadahok were annexed to Maſſachuſetts, 
" Fane 13, 1633. In the reign of Charles the Firſt, Lord Baltimore, 
Roman Catholic, applied for and obtained a grant of a tract of ln 
upon Cheſapeek Bay, about one hundred and forty miles long and cr 
hundred and thirty broad. Soon after this, in conſequence of the rign 
or the laws of England againſt the Roman Catholics, Lord Baltimon, 
with a number of his perſecuted brethren, came over and ſettled it, al 
in honour of queen Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. 
The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
preſident of the council of Plymouth, to Lord Say and Seal, u 
1631 Lord Brook and others, in the year 1631. In conſequence i 
ſeveral ſmaller grants made afterwards by the patentees to particu 
„ perſons, Mr, Fenwick made a ſettlement at the Mouth of Co 
1635 neRticut river, and called it Saybroot, Four years after a numb 
of people from Maſſachuſetts Bay came and began ſettlements 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windſor on Connecticut river, Thus con- 
menced the Engliſh ſettlement of Connecticut. 
Rhode Iſland was firſt ſettled in conſequence of religious perſecution 
Mr, Roger Williams, who was among thoſe who early came over to 
Maſſachuſetts, not agreeing with ſome of his brethren in ſentiment, ws 
very unjuſtifiably baniſhed the colony, and went with tuen 
1635. others, his adherents, and ſettled at Providence in 1635. Fron 
\ _ this beginning aroſe the colony, now ſtate of Rhode-Iſland, 
1664.— On the 2oth of March, 1664, Charles the Second granted to 
the Duke of York, what is now called New-Jerſey, then a part of : 
large tract of country by the name of New Netherland. Some parts 
New-Jerſey were ſettled by the Dutch as early as about 1615. 
1662.—In the year 1662, Charles the Second granted to Edwa 
Earl of Clarendon, and ſeven others, almoſt the whole territory of tit 
© three Southern ſtates, North and South Carolinas and Georgi 
1664 Two years after he granted a ſecond charter, enlarging ti 
boundaries. The proprietors, by virtue of authority veſted i 
them by their charter, engaged Mr. Locke to frame a ſyſtem of la 
© ©  " the government of their intended colony. Notwithſtanding the 
1 869 preparations, no effectual ſettlement was made until the year 1009 


ae one was attempted in 1667 when Governor Sayle cn 
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ith a colony, and fixed on a neck of land beteten Aſhley an 


Cooper Rivers. Thus commenced the ſettlement of Cardlinä, which 
then included the whole territory between the 29th and g6th 30 de- 
grees, north latitude, together with the Bahama Hands, lying betweth 
latitude 229 and 27 north. | | 


1681,—The Royal charter for Fenriſytvanid was gränted to William 


penn on the 4th of March, 1681. The firlt 6dldny care over the 
1682 next year, and ſettled under the proprietor, Willi Penn, who 

acted as Governor from October 1692 to Auguft 1684; The 
firſt aſſembly in the province of pennſylrania was held at Cheſter; on 
the 4th of December, 1682. Thus William Petin; 4 Quaker, juſtly 
celebrated as a great and good man, Had the honour of laying the 
foundation of the preſent populous and very flouriſhing State of Petin- 


ſylvania- 
"The proprietory government in Carolina, was attended with ſo many 
inconveniences, and occaſioned ſuch violent diffentiofs àmong the ſet- 
tlers, that the Parliament of Great-Britdin was induced to take the pro- 
vince under their immediate care. The proprietors (except Lotd 
Granville) accepted of C. 22, 3000 ſterling, from the crown for the pro- 
perty and juriſdiction. This agteement was ratified by act of 
1729 Parliament in 1729, A clanſe ih this act reſerved to Lord 
Granville his eighth ſhare of the property and atteats of quit- 
rents, which continued legally veſted in his family till the revolution 
in 1776. Lord Granville's ſhare made a part of the preſent ſtate of 
North-Carolina. About the year 1729, the extenſive territory belong- 
ing to the proprietors, was divided into North and South Carolina, 
They remained ſeparate royal governmetits until they became indepen- 
dent States, | 
For the relief of poor indigent people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the ſecurity of Carolina, a project was formed for planting à eo- 
lony between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, Accordingly appli- 
cation being made to king George the Second, he iſſued letters 


| #732 patent bearing date June gth, 1739, fr legally carrying into et- 


| tion the benevolent plan. In honour of the king, who greatly en- 
couraged the plan, they called the new province Georgia, Twenty-one 
truſtees were appointed to conduct the affairs relating to the ſettlement of 
the province, The November following, one hundred and fifteen pet · 
ſons, one of whom was General Oglethorpe, embarked for Georgia, 
where they arrived, and landed at Yamacraw, In exploring the coun. 


try, they found an elevated pleaſant ſpot of ground on the bank of a 


— river, upon which they marked out a town, and from the 
Z 


8 2 
2 


AI u dian name of the riyer which paſſed by it, called it Savannah. Ae 


Vermont was not admitted into union with the other ſtates till March 
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this period we may date the ſettlement of Georgia. 7 

The country now called Kentucky, was well known to — Tl 
traders many years before its ſettlement. They gave a deſcription of it 
| to Lewis Evans, who publiſhed his firſt map of it as early as the 

2752 year 1752. James Macbride, with ſome others, explored. this 
1754 country in 1754. Col. Daniel Boon viſited it in 1769. ä 
1773.— Four years after Col. Boan and his family, with five other 4 
milies, who were, joined by , forty men from Powle's valley, began the 
_ of 1 „which is now one of the moſt growing colo- 

in the world, and was erected into an independent ſtate, 
gs act 10 _— December 6th, 1790, and received into mg Union, 
June iſt, 1792. 

The tract of country called Vermont, before the Toby war, was 2 
ed both by New-York. and New-Hampſhire. When hoſtilities com. 
menced between Great - Britain and her Colonies, the inhabitants con- 

ſidering themſelves as in a, ſtate of nature, as to civil government, and 
not within any legal juriſdiction, aſſociated and formed for chemſelVes a 
conſtitution of government. Under this conſtitution, they have eve? 
ſince continued to exerciſe all the powers of an independent State. 


4, 1791, yet we may venture to date her political exiſtence as a 
1777 ſeparate government, from the year 1777, becauſe, fince that 
time, Vermont has, to all intents and pufpoſes, been a ſovereign 
and independent State. The firſt ſettlement in this ſtate was mage at 
Bennington as early as about 1764. 
_ . The extenſive tract of country lying north-weſt of the Ohio River, 
within the limits of the United States, was erected into a ſeparate tens 
ray government by an Ordinance of Congreſs paſſed the 13th of 
2787 July, 1787. 
Thus we have given a ſummary view of the firſt diſcoveries and pro 
28 greſſive ſettlement of North America in their chronological order. The 
following recapitulation will comprehend the whole in one view. 


This ſettlement was made in violation of the Treaty, in 1768, at Fert Stanvir, 
, which/expreſsly ſtipulates, that this tract of country ſhould be reſerved for the weſtr 
nations to hunt upon, until they and the crown of England ſhould otherwiſe 2zret+ 
This has been one great cauſe of the enmity of thoſe Indian nations to the Virginians. | 
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Names of places. | When ful | ty wes: 


hee, - 46086 By the French. 
Maia June 10, 1610 By Lord De la War, 


Newfoundland, June, 1610 By Governor John G uy. 
New- Vork 1 * about 1614 By the Dutch. 


New-Jerley, : 
Plymouth,  _- + 414620 By parts mY ng. 
820 8 By a ſmall iſh colon near the 
New-Famplhines +72)" ad © mouth of Pifcataqua river, . 
Delaware, g : | . 4 
Pennſylvania, | ak 417255 By the Swedes and Fi us | 
Maſlachuſett's Bays, „ n 1628 By Capt. obnEndicotand company. 
Maryland, 3 4 2033 _—_ Catholics. _ 
Connecticut, 2 635 eee at * 2 | 
A 1 y 0 r Williams and his 


Granted to the Dake ef York 155 


New. ſerſey, if an 1664 Charles II. and made a diſtinct ' 


| By Lord altimore, with a colony of 


1, government, and ſettled ſome 
St Bi time before this by the Engliſh. ' 
South Carolina, 1669 By Governor Sayle. 
Pennſylvania, 14185682 By 19 Penn, with a colony of 
8 E d into a ſeparate | vernment, 
North-Caroliaa, about 1728 ſertled before he Engliſh 
Georgia, | 1732 ByGeneral O e 
Kentucky, 1773 By By Col. Nanjat Boon... * 
„ | emigrants from Co icut 
Territory N. W. 


of Obio river, J 1787 By the Ohioand other companies, 


The above dates are from the periods, when we an permanent fre 
nen 


NORTH AMERICA. 


BOUNDARIES AND. EXTENT. ep 


Nozrs Anza comprehends all that part of the weſtern con- 
tinent which lies north of the Iſthmus of Darien, extending north 
and ſouth from about the 10th degree north latitude to the north pole; 
| and eaſt and weſt from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, between the 


- 45th and 16zth degrees weſt longitude from London. Beyond the w. 
— degree "Le ſew diſcoyeries have been made. In July 1779, " 
Capt. Cook proceeded as far a3 lat. 71%, when he came to a folid body Nc 


of ice extending from-continent to continent. 
Bars, SoUuND$, STRAITS, AND ISLANDS. Of theſe (except thoſe'in 
the United States, which we ſhall deſcribe under that head) we know . 

little more than their names. Baflin's Bay, lying between the 70th and 
Soth degrees N. Lat. is the largeſt and moſt northern, that has yet been 
diſcovered in North America. It opens into the Atlantic ocean through 
Baffin's and Davis's Straits, between Cape Chidley, on the Labrador D 
eoaft, and Cape Farewell. It communicates with Hudſon's Bay to the 
ſouth, through a cluſter of iſlands. In this capacious bay or gulph is 
James Iſland, the ſouth point of which is called Cape Bedford ; and the 
ſmaller iſlands of Way gate and Diſko. Davis's Straits ſeparate Green- 
land from the American continent, and are between Cape Walſingham, 
on James Iſland, and South Bay in Greenland, where they are about 60 
leagues broad, and extend from the 67th to the 71ſt degrees of latitude 
above Diſko iſland. The molt ſouthern point of Greenland is called 
Cape Farewell. 
Hudſon's Bay took its name e from Henry Hudſon, who diſcovered i it in 
1610. It lies between 31 and 69 degrees of north latitude. The eaſtem 
boundary of the Bay is Terra de Labrador; the northern part has a 
fraight coaſt, facing the bay, guarded with a line of iſles innumerable. 
A vaſt bay, called the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, and opens into 
Hudſon's Bay, by means of gulph Hazard, through which the Beluga 
whales paſs in great numbers, The entrance of the bay, from the At- 
lantic ocean, after leaving, to the north, Cape Farewell Davis's 
Straits, is between Reſolution iſles on the north, and Button's iſles, on 
the Labrador coaſt, to the ſouth, nn the eaſtarn extremity of Hud- 
fon's Straits. 
The 
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The coaſts are very high, rocky and rugged at top ; in ſome places 
,recipitous, but ſometimes exhibit extenſive beaches. The iſlands of 
alibury, Nottingham, and Digges are very lofty and naked. The 
lepch of water in the middle of the bay is 140 fathoms. From Cape 
Churchill to the ſouth end of the bay are regular ſoundings; near the 
hore, ſhallow, with muddy or ſandy bottom. To the northward of 
Churchill, the ſoundings are irregular, the bottom rocky, and in ſome 
parts the rocks appear above the ſurface at low water, | 

James's Bay lies at the bottom, or moſt ſouthern part of Hudſon's 
Bay, with which it communicates, and divides New Britain from South 
wales. To the northweſtward of Hudſon's Bay is an extenſive chain of 
lakes, among which is Lake Menichlich, lat, 61“, long. 105%? W. 
North of this is Lake Dobount, to the northward of which lies the 
extenſive country of the northern Indians. Weſt of theſe lakes, between: 
the latitudes of 60 and 66 degrees, after paſſing a large cluſter of unnamed 
likes, lies the lake or ſea Arathapeſcow, whoſe ſouthern ſhores are in- 
kabited by the Arathapeſcow Indians. North of this, and near the 
Arctie circle, is Lake Edlande, around which live the Dog ribbed In- 
dians, Further north is Buffaloe lake, near which, is Copper Mine 
rizer, in lat. 72 N. and long. 1199 W. of Greenwich, The Copper 
Mine Indians inhabit this country. 

Petween Copper Mine river, which, according to Mr, Herne, empties 
into the Northern ſea, where the tide riſes 12 or 14 feet, and which in 
it whole courſe is encumbered with ſhoals and falls, and the North-weſt 
coalt of America, is an extenſive tract of unexplored country. As you 
teſcend from north to ſouth on the weſtern coaſt of America, juſt ſouth 
of the Arctie circle, you come to Cape Prince of Wales, oppoſite Eaſt 
Cape on the eaſtern continent; and here the two continents approach 
neareſt to each other, Proceeding ſouthward you paſs Norton Sound, 
Cape Stephen's, Shoalneſs, Briſtol Bay, Prince William's Saund, Cook's 
River, Admiralty Bay, and Port Mulgrave, Nootka Sound, &c. From 
Nootka Sound proceeding ſouth, you paſs the Ne 2 10 
New Albion, thence to California, and New Mexieo. 


© DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Tux ven tract of countty, bounded welt by the Pacific Oceafi, fouth 
and eaft by California, New Mexico, and Louiſſana the United Stare 
Canada and the Atlantic Ocean, and extending as far north as the country 
is habitable (a few ſcattered Engliſh, French, and ſome other European 
ſettlements excepted) is inhabited wholly by various nations and tribe 
of Indians. The Indians alſo poſſeſs large tracts of country within the 
Spaniſh, American and Britiſh dominions. Thoſe parts of North Ae. 
rica not inhabited by Indians, belong, if we include Greenland, to Den. 
mark, Great Britain, the American States, and Spain. Spain clains 
Eaft and. Weſt Florida, and all weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and ſouth of the 
northern boundaries of Louiſiana, New Mexico and California. Great 
Britain claims all the country inhabited by Europeans, lying north and 
- eaft of the United States, except Greenland, which belongs to Denmark, 
The remaining part is the territory of the Fifteen. United States. The 
| op. Provinces and States, are exhibited-in the following table: 


5 1 A 3 I. K 0 
Tg- 8 Provinces, Number of | 
* 11 and States. Inbabitants. Chief Towns. 4 
« 17 vermont 85,539 Windſor, Rutland 
New Hampſhire 141,885 Portſmouth, Concord q 
Maſſachuſetts 387,787. Boſton, Salem, Newbury Port ic 
RED Diſtrict of Maine 4 96,549 Portland, Hallowell, , | 
= Rhode Iſland 68,325 Newport, Providence F 
7: Connecticut ; 237,946 New Haven, Hartford ( 
4 E New York 0,120 New York, Albany _ 
New ferſey 184,139 Trenton, Burlington, Brunſwick p 
8 Pennſylvania | 434,373 Philadelphia, Lancafter\/- © „ 
2 \ Delaware 59,094 Dover, Wilmington, Newcaltl | 
5 Maryland $19,728 Annapolis, Baltimore 1 
. 1 Virginia 747,610 Richmond, Peterſburgh, Norfo k ] 
= Kentucky 73,677 Lexington : 2 
58 ; North Carolina 3933751 . Newbern, Edenton, Halifar _ 
| South Carolina 249,073 Charleſton, Columbia I 
_ Georgia . B2,548 Savannah, Auguſta | 
Territory S. of Ohio 35-691 Abiazd ons i 
[ Territory N. W. of Ohio Marietta 1 
Ya New Brit un — . 
per Cinata” © 20,000 — Detroit, Niagara | 
2 Wer Canada AI. 5 1 Zo, co vebec, Montreal N 
2 Cape Breton l. 1 e 1,000 Sidney, Louiſburgh | 
) New Bru: ſwick Fredericktown a 
— Nova Scotia 1 351900 Halifax n 
= S8. John's Il. F in 1783 5,000 Charlottetown 
| Newfoundland Iſland 7,000 Placentia, St. John's 0 
[ { Greenland 10,000 New Herruhut 
: - Eaſt Florida, Auguſtine } 
I Weft Florida Penſacola / 
6 Louiſiana New Orleans 
43 New Mexico St. Fee 
= California St. Juan 
8 Mexico, or New Spain Mex ice 
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: SITUATION 775 EXTENT. | 

, Miles, | Degrees. 

ura io) — 2 Rand 249 W. er 

£ Breadth 1040 64 and 96 W. n from W 
ie- Bounantps, 

N- 


Bovvorb north and eaſt by . or * provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, and New Brunſwick ; ſoutheaſt, by the Atlan- 
ic Ocean; ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt Forida; weſt, by the river Mifflippi. 
n the treaty of peace, concluded. in 1783, the limits of the American 
Uiited States are more particularly defined i in the words following: « And 
at all diſputes which might ariſe in future on the ſubje& of the boun- 
Gries of the ſaid United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and 
(eclared, that the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, viz. From 
ke north-weſt angle of Nova-Scotia, viz. That angle which is formed by 
line drawn due north from the ſource of St. Croix River to the High- 
lnds, along the ſaid Highlands, which divide thoſe rivers that empty them- 
{ves into the river St. Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the At- 
:ntic Ocean, to the north-weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; thence 
cown along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
laude; from thence by a line due weſt on the ſaid latitade, until it 
krikes the river Iroquois or Cataraquy ; thence along the middle of 
the ſaid river into Lake Ontario, through the middle of the ſaid 
Lake, until it ſtrikes the communication by water between that lake 
and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of the faid communication 
no Lake Erie, through the middle of the ſaid lake, until it arrives at 
the water communication between that lake and Lake Huron; thence 
trough the middle of the ſaid lake to the water communication be- 
teen that lake and Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior 
rorthward of the Iſles Royal and Philipeaux to the Long Lake; 
tience through the middle of the ſaid Long Lake, and the water com- 
wuaication between it and the Lake of the Woods to the ſaid Lake 
of the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt northweſtern 
ſvint thereof, and from thence, on a due weſt courſe, to the River 
\\\i\ippi ; thence by a line to be drawn along the middle of the ſaid 
Aer Miſſſſippi, until it ſhall i the northernmoſt part of the 
t.cty-firſt degree of north latitude, South, by a line to be drawn due 
ci from the determination of the line laſt mentioned, in the latitude of 

: ; ; ag . thirty- 


* 
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| | thirty-ons degrees north of the equator, to the iniddle of the Kin 
Apalachicola, or Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to n 
junction with the Flint River; thence ſtrait to the head of St, Man! 
| River; and thence down along the middle of St. Mary's River to te 
Atlantic Ocean; eaft, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
| River 'St. Crojx, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to its ſource; 
_— and from its ſource directly north, to the aforeſaid Highlands, whi 
| | divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean, ftow thoſe wii 
. 


fall into the River St. Lawrence, comprehending all iſlands with 
twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and lying 
between lines to be drawn due eaft from the points where the aforcfl 
Y boundaries between Nova-Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt- Florida oi 
4 the other, ſhall reſpectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlani 
| | Ocean, excepting ſach iſlands as now are, or heretofore have hou. 
within the limite of the ſaid province of Scotia.“ 


The following caltulations avere made from actual meaſurement of the bf 
mapr, by Tomas HuTciiks, geographer to the United State, 

The territory of the United States contains by computation a mill 
3 - of ſquare miles, in which are 640,000,000 of acres 
F | Deduct for water 51,000,000 


Acres of land in the United States, 589,000,000 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weſt bom 
dary line of Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the boundary line between Great 
Britain and the United States, extending from the river St. Croix to te 
north-weſt 'extremity of the Lake of the woods on the north, the f 
3 Miſlilippi, to the mouth of the Ohio on the weſt, and the river Ohio 
. ce ſonth to the aforementioned bounds of Pennſylvania, contains by 
3 computation about four hundred and eleven thoufand ſquare miles, u 
which are | 264040,000 acres 

Deduct for water | 40403000 


Pw "0 *% 


To be difpoſed of by order of Congreſs, 
| 5 of the of Cong * 220,000,000 of i. 


The whole of this immenſe extent of onappropriated weſtern territon 
containing as above ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, and -ſeveral lay 
tracts ſouth of the Ohio®, have been, by the eeffion” of ſome of de 


* Ceded by North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, with certain reſervati # 
the Indians and other purpoſes, as WII be mentioned hereafter, 28 * 
on 
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original thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of peace, transferred to the fe- 
deral government, and are pledged as a fund for linking the debt of the 
United States. Of this territory the Indians now poſleſs x A very. large 
proportion. Mr. Jefferſon, in his report to Congreſs, Nov. 8, 1791, 
deſcribes the boundary line between us and the Indians, as follows: 

« Beginning at the mouth of the Cayahogana, which falls into the 
ſouthernmoſt part of Lake Erie, and running up the river to the portage, 
between that and the Tuſcaroro or N. E. branch of Muſkingum; then 
down the ſaid branch to the forks, at the croſſing place above Fort 
Lawrence; then weſtwardly, towards the portage of the Great Miami, 
to the main branch of that river, then down the Miami, to the fotk of 
that river, next below the old fort, which was taken by the French in 
1752; thence due weſt to the river De la Panſe, a branch of the Wabaſh, 
and down that river to the Wabaſh, So far the line is preciſely deter- 
mined, and cleared of the claims of the Indians. The tract compre- 
hending the whole country within the above deſcribed line, the Wabaſh, 
the Ohio, and the weſtern limits of Pennſylvania, contains about 55,000 
ſquare miles. How far on the weſtern fide of the Wabaſh, the ſouthern 
boundary of the Indians has been defined, we know not. It is only un- 
derſtood, in general, that their title to the lower country, between that 
river and the Illinois, was formerly extinguiſhed by the French, while . 
in their poleſſion, 

Ninate of 'the number of acres of water, north and e if ther rever 
Ohio, within the territory of the United States, 


In Lake Superior, aa _ - 213952;780 
Lake of the Woods, - - - 2,193,800 
lat Mit 6. „. 
Red Lake, E - - 368% 
Lake Michigan, — - = 1ẽ0, 968, 00 
Bay Puan, $7 85123 — — 1216,00 
Lake Huron, - - - 5,009,920/ 
Lake St. Clair, — i 89,500 
Lake Erie, weſtern part, - — 2,252, 900 
dundry ſmall lakes and rivers, - 2301,00 
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Efiimate of the aumber of acres of avater within the Thirteen United Stats, 


the lakes as before mentioned - 4, 40040. 000 
Lake Exie, weſtward of the line | 
extending from the north-weſt corner 
of Pennſylyania, due north, to the 
boundary between the Britiſh terri- : 
tory. and the United States, - 410,000 
h In Lake Ontario, - * 2, 390,000 
Lake Champlain, — . 500,009 
Cheſapeek bay, — 1,700,000 
\ Albemarle by, - - 330,000 
Delaware bay, - = - 630,000 
All the rivers within the thirteen ſtates, 
including the Ohio. = 2,000,000 


7,960,000 


Cn 


Total 51,000,000 


LAKES AND: RIVERS. 


It may in truth be ſaid, that no part of the world is ſo well watered 
with ſprings, rivulets, rivers, and lakes, as the territory of the United 
States. By means of theſe various ſtreams and collections of water, the 
whole country is chequered into {lands and peninſulas. The United 
States, and indeed all parts of North America, ſeem to have been 
formed by nature for the moſt intimate union. The facilities of na- 
vigation render the communication between the ports of Georgia and 
Nen -Hampſhire, far more expeditious and practicable, than between 
thoſe. of Provence and Picardy. in France; Cornwall and Caithnefs, 
in Great-Britain; or Gallicia and Catalonia, in Spain. The canals 
propoſed between Suſquehannah, and Delaware, between Paſquetanł 
and Elizabeth rivers, in Virginia, and between the Schuylkill and Suſ- 
quehannah, will open a communication from the Carolinas to the weſten 
countries of Pennſylvania and New-York. The improvements af the 
Potomak, will give a paſſage from the ſouthern States, to the weſtem 
parts of Virginia, Maryland, Pennſylvania, and even to the lakes. From 
Detroit, to Alexandria, .on the Patomak, fix hundred and ſeven miles 
are but two carrying places, which together do not execed the diſtance 
of forty miles. The canals of Delaware and Cheſapeek will open the 
communication from South-Carolina to New-Jerſey, Delaware, 7 


duct populous parts of Pennſylvania, and the midland counter 
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New-York. Were theſe and the propoſed canal between Alhley and 
Cooper rivers in South Carolina, the canals/in the northern parts of the 
fate of New York, arid thoſe of Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire all 
opened, North America would thereby be converted into a cluſter of 
large and fertile ifl communicating with each other with eaſe ayd 
little expence, and W 
of the ſeas. 

There is nothing in other parts of the globe which aste hes. 
digious chain of lakes in this part of the World. They may properly be 
termed inland ſeas of freſh water; and even thoſe of the ſecond: or third 
claſs in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateſt: lake in the 
eaſtern continent. Some of the moſt northern lakes belonging to the 
United States, have never been ſurveyed, or even viſited by the white 
people; of courſe we have no deſcription of them which'can be relied 
on as accurate, Others have been partially ſurveyed, and their relative 
ſituation determined. The beſt account of them which we have been 
able to procure is as follows ; 

Tas LAKE OF THE Torre, the with werdherd iu s Wia 
is ſo called from the large quantities of wood growing on its banks ; 
ſuch as oaks, pines, firs, ſpruce, &c. This lake lies nearly eaſt of the 
ſouth end of Lake Winnepeck, and is ſappoſed to be the ſource or 
conductor of one branch of the river Bourbon, if there be ſuch a river. 
Its length from eaſt to weſt is ſaid to be about ſeventy miles, and in ſome 
places it is forty miles wide. The Killiftinoe Indians encamp on its 
borders to fiſh and hunt. This lake is the communication between the 
Lakes Winnepeck and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 141615! 

Rainy ork Lone Lax lies eaſt of the Lake of the Woods, and is 
laid to be amy; a> bender miles long cut T6 20 IO 
twenty miles wide. 

Eaftward of this lake, lie ſeveral ſmall ones, which exceed in a ming 
to the great carrying place, and from thence into Lake Superior. Between 
theſe little lakes are ſeveral carrying places, which render the trade to 
the nocth-weſt difficult, and exceedingly tedious, as it takes two years | 
to make one voyage from Michillimakkinak to theſe parts, * _ 

Laxz SurzR10R, formerly termed the Upper Lake, from its north- 
era ſituation, is ſo called from its magnitude, it bring the- largeſt on 
the continent. It may juſtly be termed the Caſpian of America, and is 
uppoſed to be the largeſt body of freſh water on the globe. According 
to the French charts it is fifteen hundred miles in circumference. A 
great part of the coaſt is bounded by rocks and uneven ground. The 
vater is pure and tranſparent, and appears, generally, throughout 
ti: lake, to lie upon a bed of huge rocks, It has been remarked, in 


Aaz | regard | 
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, regard to the waters of this lake, with how much truth T pretend not to 
tay; that although their ſurface, during the heat of ſummer, is impreg- 
; nated with no ſmall degree of warmth, yet on letting down à enp to 
the depth of about a fathom, . water drawn ee e 
refreſning. 
| The fituation of this lake, * . — eee which 
have yet been made, lies between forty ſix and fifty degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between nine and eighteen W of een from the 
metidian of Philadelphia. | 

Tbere are many iſlands in this * two of Gor hana, nd land 
bit proper for cultivation, to form a conſiderable province; eſpe- 
cially Iſle Royal, which is not leſs than an hundred miles long, and in 
many places forty broad. The natives ſuppoſe — iſlands are the re. 
ſidence of the Great Spirit. 

Two very large rivers empty themſelves i into this lake, on the north 
and north-eaſt ſide; one is called the Nipegon; which leads to a. tribe 
of the Chipeways, who inhabit theborders of a lake of the ſame name, 
and the other is the Michipicooton river, the ſource of which is towards 
: James's Bay, from whence there is but a ſhort portage to another rivei, 
which empties itſelf into that bay. 

Not far from the Nipegon is a ſmall river, — Juſt befpre it ** 
the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of more 
than one hundred feet. It is very narrow, and appears at a diſtance like 
a white garter ſuſpended in the air. There are upwards of thirty other 

1 -rivers, which empty themſelves into this lake, ſome of which are of a 
2 conſiderable fize. On the ſouth ſide of it is a remarkable point or cape 
3 of about ſixty miles in length, called Point - Chegomegan, About a 
hundred miles weſt of this cape, a conſiderable river falls into the lake, 
the head of which is compoſed of a great aſſemblage of ſmall ſtreams. 
This river is remarkable for the abundance of virgin copper that is found 
on and near its banks. Many ſmall iſlands, particularly on the eaſter 
 hores, abound with copper ore, lying in beds, with the appearance of 
copperas. This metal might be eaſily made a very advantageous article 

| of commerce. This lake abounds with fiſh, particularly trout and 
ſturgeon; the former weigh from twelve to fifty pounds, and are caught 
almoſt any ſeaſon in the year in great plenty. Storms affect this lake 
as much as they do the Atlantic Ocean; the waves run as high, and the 
navigation is equally dangerous, It diſcharges its waters from the ſouth- 
eaſt corner through the Straits of St. Marie, which are about forty 
miles long. Near the upper end of theſe ftraits is a rapid, which though 


it is impoſſible for canoes to aſcend, yet, when conducted by careful 
Pilots, may be deſcended without danger. 


_ 
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' Though Lake Superior is ſupplied: by near forty. rivers; many of 
which are large, yet it does not appear that one-tenth part of the wa- 
ters which are conveyed into it hy theſe rivers, is diſcharged hy the 
»hovementioned ſtrait, Such a ſuperabundance of water can be diſ- 
poſed of only by evaporation · Ihe entrance into this lake from the 


#raits of St. Marie, affords one of the moſt pleaſing proſpects in the 
world, On the left may be ſeen many beautiful little iſlands, that 
extend a conſiderable way before you; and on. the right, an agreeable 
ſucceſion of ſmall points of land, that project a little way into the 
water, and contribute, with the iſlands, to render this delightful baſon 
calm, and ſecure from thoſe . winds, by which the W 
lake is frequently troubled, E 

Laxs HURON, into which you enter through the frraits of St, Ma- 
nie is next in magnitude to Lake Superior. It lies between 430 go 
1nd 462 30 of north latitude, and between fix and eight degrees 
«et longitude. Its circuraference is about one thouſand miles. On the 
north fide of this lake is an iſland one hundred miles in length, and 
no more than eight miles broard. It is called Manataulin, ſignifying a 
place of ſpirits, and is conſidered as ſacred by the Indians. On the 
ſouth weſt part of this lake is Saganaum Bay, about eighty miles in 
leogth, and about eighteen or twenty miles broad. Thunder Bay ſo 
called ſrom the nr en 


That ſuch a ſuperabundance of water ſhould be diſpoſed of by qvogratties is 1 
nur circumſtance. There are ſome ſcas in which there is a pretty juſt balance between 


the waters received from rivers, brooks, &c. and the waſte by evaporation. Of this the 
Caſpian Sea, in Afia, affords an inſtance ; which, though it receives ſeveral large rivers, 
has no outlet. There are others, to ſpeak in borrowed language, whoſe © expence ex- 
cetds their income 3 and theſe would ſoon become bankrupt, weroit not for the ſupplies 
which they conſtantly receive from larger collections of water, with which they are con · 
nefted ; ſuch are the Black and Mediterranean ſeas; into the former of which there is a 
ik current from the Mediterranean, through the Boſphorus of Thrace, and into 
the latiet, from the Atlantic, through the Straits of Gibraltar. Others again derive 
wore from their tributary ftreams than they Joſe by evaporation, Theſe give riſe to 
lrze rivers, Of this kind are the Dambea in Africa, the Winipiſeogee in New Hamp- 
fire, Lake Superior, and other waters in North America; and the quant ty they diſ- 
Charge, is only the difference between the influx and the evaporation. ' It is obſervable, 
at on the ſhores the evaporation is much greater than at a diſtance from them on the 
«an, The remarkable cluſter of lakes in the middle of North America, of which 
Like Superior is one, was doubtleſs deſigned, by a divine Providence, to furniſh the in- 
rij parts of the country with that ſupply of vapours, without which, like the i interior 
pitt of Africa, they muſt have been a mere deſert. It may be thought equally ſur- 
brains that there ſhould be any water at all diſcharged from them, as that the _ 
{ty fhould bear fo mall a proportion to what they receive. -- | | 
| way 
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way between Saganaum Bay and the north-weſt corner of the like, I 
is about nine miles acroſs either way, The fiſh are the ſame as in Lale 
Superior. At the north-weſt corner, this lake nm vith Like 
Michigan by the Straits of Michillimakkinik. - 

Many of the Chipeway Indians live ſcattered around this lake; pur 
ticularly near Saganaum Bay. On its banks are — n quanta 
of ſand cherries. 

Micnican Lax x; lies between latitude ch 10˙ and 469 go north; 
and between 119 and 19? weſt long. from Philadelphia. Its compte 
length is 280 miles from north to ſouth ; its breadth 'trom ſixty to {+ 

venty miles. It is navigable for ſhipping of any burthen ; and at the 
north- eaſtern part communicates with Lake Huron, by a ſtrait ſix mile 
broad, on the ſouth ſide of which ſtands fort Michillimakkinak, whic 
is the name of the ſtrait. In this lake ate ſeveral. kinds of fiſh, partiey. 
 Larly trout of an excellent quality, weighing from twenty to fixty pounds 
and ſome have been taken in the Straits of Michillimakkinak, of ninety 
pounds. Weſtward of this lake are large meadows, ſaid to extend th 
the Miſſiſſippi. It receives a number of rivers from the weſt and ef, 
among which is the river St. Joſeph, very rapid and full of Iſlands; it 
ſprings from a number of ſmall lakes, a little to the north-weſt of the 
Miami village, and runs north-weſt into the ſouth-eaſt part of the lake, 
On the north fide of this river is fort St. Joſeph, from which there is 
road, bearing north of eafl, to Detroit. The Powtewatamie Indians 
who have about two hundred fighting men, inhabit this river oppoſite for 
St. Joſeph. 

Between Lake Michigan on the weſt, and Lakes them, St. Chi, 
and the weſt end of Erie on the eaſt, is a fine tract of country, peninſu 
lated, more than,two hundred and fifty miles in length, and from om 
hundred and fifty to two hundred in Breadth. The banks of the lakes 
for a few miles inland, are ſandy and barren, producing a few pins 
ſhrub oaks, and cedars. Back of this, from either lake, the timber 
heavy and good, and the ſoil luxuriant. 
Lace Sr. CLARE, lies about half way between Lake Huron ad 
Lake Erie, and is about ninety miles in circumference. It receives the 
waters of the three great lakes, Superior, Michigan and Huron, al 
diſcharges them through the river or ſtrait, called Detroit, into Lak 

Erie. This lake is of an oval form, and navigable for large veſck. 
The fort of Detroit is ſituated on the weſtern bank of the river a 
the-ſame name, about nine miles below lake St. Clair. The ſettle 
ments are extended en both fides of the ſtrait or river for many nile 


towards Lake Erie, and ſome few above the fort. 


Uu 
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Laxz Exi, is fituated between forty- one and forty-three degrees of 


2 north latitude, and between 3? 40 and 89 degrees weſt longitude. It 
he ;; nearly three hundred miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and about forty in 

its broadeſt part. A point of land projects from the north fide into this 
a like, ſeveral miles, towards the ſouth-eaſt, called Long Point. The iſlanda 
in and banks towards the weſt end of the lake are ſo infeſted with rattle. 


ſnakes, as to render it dangerousto land on them. The lake is covered near 
the banks of the iſlands with the large pond- lily; the leaves of which lie 
on the ſurface of the water fo thick, as to cover it entirely for many acres 
together; on theſe, in the ſummer ſeaſon, lie myriads of water-ſnakes 
baſking in the ſun, Of the venomous which infeft this lake, 
the hiſſing ſnake is the moſt remarkable: It is about. eighteen inches 
long, ſmall and ſpeckled. When you approach it, it flattens itſelf in a 
moment, and its ſpots, which are of various colours, become viſibly 
brighter through rage ; at the ſame time it blows from its mouth, with 
great force, a ſubtil-wind, faid to be of a nauſeous ſmell ; and if drawn 
in with the breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on a de- 
cline, that in a few months muſt prove mortal. No remedy has yet been 
found to counteract its baneful influence. This lake is of a more dan- 
gerous navigation than any of the others, on account of the craggy rocks 
which project into the water, in a perpendicular direction, many miles 
is WY together from the northern ſhore, affording no ſhelter from ſtorms. 
iu, Preſque Iſle is on the ſouth-eaſt ſhore of this lake, about lat. 420 10. 
fort From this to Fort Le Beuf, on French Creek, is a portage of fifty-one 
niles and a half. About twenty miles north-eaſt of this another portage 
lair, of nine miles and a quarter, between Chatoughque Creek, emptying into 
in: Lake Erie, and Chatoughque Lake, a water of Allegany river. 
; one Fort Erie ſtands on the northern ſhore of Lake Erie, and the weſt 
ken bank of Niagara river, in Upper Canada. This lake at its north-eaſt 
vines end, communicates with Lake Ontario by the river Niagara, which 
ms from ſouth to north, about thirty miles, including its windings, 
embracing in its courſe Grand Iſland and receiving Tonewanto Creek, 
from the eaſt, About the middle of this river are the celebrated falls of 
Niagara, which are reckoned one of the greateſt natural curioſities in 
tte world, The waters which ſupply the river Niagara riſe near two 
thoſand miles to the north-weſt, and paſſing through the lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their courſe, conſtant accu- 
nulations; at length, with aſtoniſhing grandeur, ruſh down a ſtupendous 
ecipice of one hundred and fifty feet perpendicular ; and in a ſtrong 
kpid, that extends to the diſtance of eight or nine miles below, fall 
rar much more: the river then loſes itſelf in Lake Ontario, The 
2 noiſe 
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_ noiſe of theſe falls, in a clear day and fair wind, may be heard betutg 
forty and fifty miles. When the: water ſtrikes the bottom, its 
riſes a great height in the air, occaſioning a thick cloud of -vapours, oy 
which the - ſun, when it ſhines, paints a beautiful rainbow. Fot N. 
A Sgara is ſituated on the caſt fide of Niagara river, at its entrance ino 
Lake Ontario. This fort, and that at Detroit, contrary to the treaty 
4783s are yet in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh Government. 

Laxz OnTaRto, is ſituated between forty-three and forty-five de. 
grevs north latitude, and between one and five weſt longitude. Its form 
is nearly oval. Its greateſt length is from fouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and 
in circumference about ſix hundred miles. It abounds with fiſh of a 
excellent flavour, among which are the Oſwego baſs, weighing three or 
four pounds. It receives the waters of the Cheneſſee river from the 
ſouth, and of Onondago, at Fort Oſwego, from the ſouth-eaſt, by which 
it communicates, through Lake Oneida and Wood Creek, with Mohayk 
river. On the north-eaſt, this lake diſcharges itſelf through the river 
Cataraqui, which at Montreal, takes the name of St, a into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

About eight miles from the weſt end of Lake Ontario is a curions 
eavern, which the Meſſiſaugas Indians call Manito ah wwigwam, or bu 
ef the Devil. The mountains which border on the lake, at this place, 
break off abruptly, and form a precipice of two hundred feet perpendicular 
deſcent ; at the bottom of which the cavern begins. The firſt opening is 
large enough for three men conveniently to walk abreaſt. It continue 
of this bigneſs for ſeventy yards in a horizontal direction. Then it fall 
- almoſt perpendicularly fifty yards, which may be deſcended by irregulit 
ſteps from one to four feet diſtant from each. other,, It then continues 
forty yards horizontally, at the end of which is another perpendicula! 
deſcent, down which there are no ſteps. The cold here is intenſe, 1 
ſpring and autumn, there are, once in about a week, exploſions from this 

cavern, which ſhake the ground for fixteen miles round. _ 

LEE CHAMPLAIN is next in ſize to Lake Ontario, and lies neatly 
eaſt ſrom it, forming a part of the dividing line between the ſtate of Nev 
York and the ſtate of Vermont. It took its name from a French goret- 
nor; whoſe name was Champlain, who was drowned in it. It was beſon 
called Corlaer's Lake. It is about eighty miles in length, from north i 
ſouth, and in its broadeſt part, fourteen. It is well ſtored with fin, t 

the land on its borders and on the banks of its rivers, is good. Co 
Point and Ticonderoga are ſituated on the banks of thi6.laks near de 
ſouthern part of it. 
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ilands, ſome ſay three hundred and fixty-ſive; very few of which are 


which large quantities of red cedar are every year carried to New 


trouts, The water of this lake is about one hundred feet above the 


e or mile and a half; but with a ſmall expence might be reduced to fixty 
th yards; and with one 'or two locks might be made navigable through 
_ for batteaux. This lake, in the French charts, is called Lake St. Sa. 
ark WW went; and it is 4d chat- che Roman Catholics, in former times, 
ire were at the pains to procure this water for ſacramental uſes in all their 
85 Churches in Canada: hence probably it derived its name. | 
f The MrssissiP I RIVER, is the great reſervoir of the waters of the 
2 Ohio and Illinois, and their numerous branches from the eaſt; and of 


e united, are borne down with increaſing impetuoſity, through vaſt foreſts 
and meadows, and diſcharged into the Gulf of Mexico. The great 
ht length and uncommon depth of this river, and the exceflive muddineſa 
« fll ad ſalubrious quality of its waters, after its junction with the Miſſouri, 

ae very ſingular *®, The direction of the channel is ſo crooked, that 
th from New Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio, a diſtance which does not 


ww exceed four hundred and ſixty miles in a ftrait line, is about eight hundred 


2 h and bfty-ſix by water, It may be ſhortened at leaſt two hundred and 
As ty miles, by cutting acroſs eight or ten necks of land, ſome of which 
are not thirty yards wide. Charlevoix relates that in the year 1422, at 
Point Coupee, or Cut Point, the river made a great turn, and ſome Ca- 
ndians, by deepening the channel of a ſmall brook, diverted the waters 
. a the river into it, The impetuoſity of the ſtream was ſo violent, and 


* In a half pint tumbler of this water has been found a ſediment of one inch. It 


zorth i ie notwithſtanding, extremely wholeſome and well taſted, and very cool in the hotteſt 
751 l 


« New Orleans uſe no other water 
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Lars Grone, lies to the ſouthward of Champlain, and is a moſt 
clear, beautiful collection of water, about thirty-ſix miles long and 
from one to ſeven miles wide. It emboſoms more than two hundred 


thing more than barren rock, covered with heath, and a few cedar, 
f and hemlock trees, and ſhrubs, that harbor abundance of rattle- 
ſnakes, On each fide it is ſkirted by prodigious mountains, from 


York, for ſhip timber. The lake is full of fiſhes, and ſome of the beſt t 
kind; among which are the black Oſwego baſs and large ſpeckled 


level of Lake Champlain. The portage between the two lakes is one 


the Miſſouri and other rivers from the weſt. Theſe mighty ſtreams 


f year; the rowers, who are there employed, drink of it when they are in 
* de krongeſt perſpiration, and never receive any bad effey from it. The inhabitants 


than that of this river, whi bei in 
near iis n, becomes perfectly clear, © ys of 1 5 
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the ſoil, of ſo rich and, looſe a quality, that, in a ſhort time, the point 
was entirely cut. through, and travellers ſaved. fourteen leagues of their 


voyage. The old bed has no water in it, the times of the periodical 


overfiowings only excepted. The new channel has been ſince ſounded 
with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding,a bottom. Several other 


point. of great extent, have, in like manner, been ſince cut off, and the 


riyer diverted into new channels. 


Ic me ſpring foods che Miffhppi is very high, and the currem 10 
| ſtrong, that it is with difficulty it can be aſcended; but this diſadvantage 


is in part compenſated. by eddies ar counter- currents, which are found 
in the bends claſe to the banks of the river, which runs with nearly equal 


| velocity againſt the ſtream, and aſſiſt the aſcending boats. The current 


at this ſeaſon deſcends; at the rate of about five miles an hour, In 
autumn, when the waters are low, it dpes not run Faller than to 


moals, and 3 The iat da of ur of theſe ſhoals 
being ſeveral miles, the voyage is longer, and in ſome parts more dan- 
gerous than in the ſpring, The merchandize neceſſary for the com- 
merce of the upper ſettlements on or near the Miſſiſſippi, is conveyed in 
the ſpring and autumn in batteaux, rowed by eighteen or twenty men, 
and carrying about forty tons. From New Orleans to the IIlinois, the 
voyage is commonly performed in eight or ten weeks. A prodigious 
number of iſlands, ſome of which are of great extent, interſperſe this 
mighty river. Its depth increaſes as you. aſcend, it, Its waters, after 
overflowing its banks below the river Ibberville on the eaſt, and the 
river Rouge on the weſt, never return within them again, there being 
many outlets or ſtreams, by which they are conducted into the bay of 
Mexico, more eſpecially on the weſt ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, dividing the 
country into numerous iſlands. Theſe ſingularities. diſtinguiſh it from 
every other known river in the world. Below the Ibberville, the land 
begins to be very low on both fides of the river acroſs the country, 
and gradually declines as it approaches nearer to the ſea. The iſland 


of New Orleans, and the lands, oppoſite, are to all appearance of no long 


date; for in digging ever ſo little below the ſurface, you find water 
and great quantities of trees. The many beaches and breakers, as well 
inlets, which have ariſen out of the channel within the laſt half century, 
at the ſeveral mouths of the river, are convincing proofs that this 
peninſula was wholly formed in the fame manner, And it is certain 
that when La Salle failed down the Miſſiſſippi to the ſea, the opening 
of that river was very different from what it is at preſent. 
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The nearer you approach to the ſea, this truth becomes more ſtriking. 
The bars that. croſs moſt of theſe ſmall channels opened by the current, 
have been multiplied by means of the trees carried down with the 
freams ; one of which ſtopped by its roots or branches in a ſhallow part, 
is ſofficient to obſtruct the paſſage of thouſands more, and to fix them at 
the ſame place. Aſtoniſhing collections of trees are daily feen in 
paſſing between the Balize and the Miſſouri, No human force pring 
ſufficient for removing them, the mud carried down by the Yiver 
ſerves to bind and cement them together. They are gradually covered, 
and every inundation not only extends their length and breadth, but 
adds another layer to their height. In leſs than ten years time, caries, 
ſhrubs, and aquatic timber grow on them, and fozm points and iflands, 
which forcibly ſhift the bed of the river. 

Nothing can be aſſerted with certainty, reſpeRing the length of this 
river, Its ſource is not known, but ſuppoſed to be apwards of three 
thouſand miles from the ſea, as the river runs. We only know, that from 
St, Anthony's falls, in lat. 45%, it glides with a pleaſant, clear current, 
and receives many large and very extenſive tributary ſtreams before its 
junction with the Miſſouri, without greatly inereaſing the breadth of the 
Miſſiſippi, though they do its depth and rapidity, The muddy waters 
of the Miſſouri diſcolour the lower part of the river, till it empties 
itſelf into the bay of Mexico. The Miſſouri is a longer, broader, and 
deeper river than the Miſſiſſippl, and affords a more extenſive navigation; 
it is, in fact, the principal river, contributing more to the common 
ſtream than does the Miſſiſſippi It has been aſcended by French traders 
about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, and from the depth of witet, 


and breadth of the river at that kde, it yrs > be nayiiuble 


many miles further. 

From the Miſfouri rivet, to nearly oppoſite the Ohio; the Aken bank 
of the Miſlflippi, is, ſome few plates excepred, higher than the caſter. 
From Mine au fer, to the Ibberville, the eaftetn bank is higher than the 
weſtern, on which there is not a ſingle diſcetnible riſing ot eminence for 
the diſtance of ſeven hundred and fifty miles. From the Thberville toi 
ſea there ate no eminences on either fide; though the eaſter bank 
rather the higheſt of the two, as far us the Ehgliſh turn. Thenee the 
banks gradually diminiſh in height to the mouths of the river; whete 
they are hoe OE TR TG bf three ones, Joon mare why 
face of the water. | 

The ſlime which the annual floods of the ren Wale 
lurface e adjacent ſhores, may be compared with tat of che Nile, 

Bb which 
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which depoſits x famlar manure, and for many centric paſt has info 
the fertility of Egypt. When its banks ſhall have been cultivated as the 


_ excellency of its ſoil and temperature of the climate deſerve, its popula. 


tion will equal that of any other part of the world, 'The trade, wealth, 


5 >, and power of America, may, at ſome future period, depend, and perhaps 


centre, upon the Miſſiſſippi. This alſo reſembles the Nile in the number 
of its mouths, all iſſuing into a ſea, that may be compared to the Medi. 
terranean, which is bounded on the north and ſouth by the two conti- 
nents of Europe and Africa, as the Mexican Bay is by North and South 
America, The ſmaller mouths of this river might be eaſily ſtopped up, 
by means of thoſe floating trees with which the river, during the floods, 
is always covered. The whole force of the channel being united, the 
only opening then left would probably grow deep, and the bar be re 
moved. 12 5 a 
Whoever for a moment will caſt his eye over a map of the town dt 
New Orleans, and the immenſe country around it, and view its advan- 
tageous ſituation, muſt be convinced that it, or ſome place near it, muſt, 
in proceſs of time, become one of the greateſt marts in the world, 
The falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 459, received their 
name from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French miſſionary, who travelled 
into theſe parts about the year one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty, and 
was the firſt European ever ſeen by the natives. The whole river, which 
is more than two hundred and fifty yards wide, falls perpendicularly 
about thirty feet, and forms a moſt pleaſing cataract. The rapids be- 
low, in the ſpace of three hundred yards, render the deſcent conſiderably 
greater; ſo that when viewed at a diſtance, they appear to be much 
higher than they really are. In the middle of the falls is a ſmall iſland, 
about forty feet broad, and ſomewhat longer, on which grow a fev 
. cragged hemlock and ſpruce trees; and about half way between this 
iſland and the eaſtern ſhore is a rock, lying at the very edge of the fall 
in an oblique poſition, five or fix feet broad, and thirty or forty long, 
"Theſe falls are peculiarly fituated, as they are approachable without the 
leaſt obſtruction from any intervening hill or precipice, which cannot 
be ſaid of any other conſiderable fall, perhaps, in the world. The 
country around is exceedingly beautiful, It is not an uninterrupted 
plain where the eye finds no relief, but compoſed of many gente 
aſeents, which in the ſpring and ſummer are covered with verdure, and 
interſperſed with little groves, that give a pleaſing variety ta the proſped . 
A little diſtance below the falls, is a ſmall iſland of about an acre and 


un half, on which grow a great aumber of oak trees, almoſt all & 
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branches of which, able to bear the weight, are, in the proper ſeaſon of 
the year, loaded with eagles neſts. Their inſtinctive wiſdom has taught 
them to chooſe this place, as it is ſecure, on account of the rapids Sow 


\ 
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From the beſt accounts that can be obtained from the "Ie GEN we 
kam that the four moſt capital rivers on the continent of North Ame- 
rica, viz, the St. Lawrence, the Midſilippy the river Bourbon, and the 
Oregon, or the river of the Weſt, have their ſources in the ſame neigh- 
bouchood. The waters of the three former, are ſaid to be within 
thirty miles of each other ; the latter is rather farther weſt, 

This ſhews that theſe parts are the higheſt lands in North America; 


and it is an inſtance not to 


g 
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1 From Fort Pitt 
2 To Log's Town 


Big Beaver Creek 
Little Beaver Creek 
Yellow Creek 

Two Creeks 


Long Reach 
End Long Reach 


paralleled in the other three quarters of 
the globe, that four rivers ol ſuch magnitude ſhould take their riſe to- 
gether, and each, after running ſeparate courſes, diſcharge their waters 
into different oceans, at the diſtance of more than two thouſand miles 
from their ſources. For in their paſſage from this ſpot to the bay of 
dt. Lawrence, eaſt; to the bay of Mexico, ſouth; to Hudſon's Buy, 
north; and to the bay at the ſtraits of Annian, weſt ; where the river 
Oregon is ſuppoſed to empty itſelf, each of them traverſes upwards of 
two thouſand miles. | 

The Ohio is the moſt beautifol river on earth: its current gentle, 
waters clear, and boſom ſmooth and unbroken by rocks and rapids, a 
{gle inſtance only excepted. It is one quarter of a mile wide at Fort 
Pit: fire hundred yards at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway : twelve 
hundred yards at Louiſville; and the rapids, half a mile, in ſome few 
paces below Louiſville: but its general breadth does not exceed fix 
hundred yards. In ſome places its width is not four hundred, and in one 
place particularly, far below the rapids, it is leſs than three hundred. It 
breadth in no one place exceeds twelve hundred yards, and at its junction 
vith the Miflifſippi, neither river is more than nine hundred yards wide. 


Miles. 


18 5 
10 4 


13+ 


11 4 
21 4 


53 


16 4 


Its length, as meaſured according to its meanders by Capt. GY 


vas follows: 
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16 To Little Miami 1261 29 Buffalo River: 64 * 
2 © Licking Creek , 8 24 Wabaſh 971 * 
18 Great Miami 286 + 18 25 Big Cave * 5 12 1 5 
19 Big Bones 32 4 26 Shawanee River 52 1 
20 Kentucky) 44 f 2 Chetokee River 13 
21 Rapids 77 1 28 Maſſac * 
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In common winter and ſpring floods, it affords thirty or forty feet 
water to Louiſyille, twenty-five or thirty feet to La Tartes's rapids 
forty miles above the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, and a ſufficiency 
at all times for light batteaux and canoes to Fort Pitt. The rapids ar 
in latitude 28 8'. The inundations of this river begin about the laſt cf 
March, and ſubfide in July, although they frequently happen in other 
months, ſo that boats which carry three hundred barrels of flour, fron 

the Monongahela, or Youhiogany, above Pittſburg, have ſeldom long u 
Wait for water only, During theſe floods a firſt rate man of war may be 
carried from Louiſville to New Orleans, if the ſudden turns of the river 
and the ſtrength of its current will admit a ſafe ſteerage; and it is de 
opinion of Col. Morgan, who has had all the means of information, that 
a veſſel properly built for the ſea, to draw 12 feet water, when loaded, 
and carrying from twelve to ſixteen hundred barrels of flour, may be 
more eafily, cheaply, and ſafely navigated from Pittſburgh to the ſe, 
than thoſe now in uſe; and that this matter only requires one man of 
capacity and enterprize to aſcertain it. He obſerves, that a veſſel i. 
tended' to be rigged as a brigantine; ſnow, or ſhip, ſhould be double 
decked, take her maſts on deck, and be rowed to the Ibberville, beloy 
which are no iſlands, or to New Orleans, with twenty men, fo a 
afford rektefs of ten and ten in the night,—Such a veſſel, without the 
uſe of oars, he ſays, would float to New Orleans, from Pittiburg 
twenty times in twenty-four hours. If this be ſo, what agreeable prot- 
pects are en to thoſe who have fixed mme 
country. 

The rapids at Loviſville deſcend hi ten feet 1 in A 4 of a mile 
and a half, The hed of the river there is a ſolid rock, aud is divided 
by an iſland, into two. branches, the ſouthern of which is about u 
hundred yards wide, but impaſſable in dry ſeaſons, about four months 
in the year. The bed of the northern branch is worn into channel 
by the conſtant courſe, of the water, and attrition of the pebble flows 
carried on with it, ſo as to be paſſable for battcaux throggh the great 
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u of the year. Let it is thought that the ſouthern atm may be the 
noſt eaſily opened for conſtant navigation. The riſe of the waters ia 
theſe rapids does not exceed twenty or twenty-five feet. The Americans 
have a fort, ſituated at the head of the falls, D N. ſouth 
ide riſes very gradually. 1 | 

At Fort Pitt the river Ohio loſes its name, vag inte Me. 
ozhela and Allegany. 

The Monongahela is four hundred NOOR at its oath. From 
thence is twelve or fifteen miles to the mouth of Yohogany, where it is 
three hundred yards wide, Thence to Redſtone by water is fifty miles, 
by land thirty. Then to the mouth of Cheat river by water forty miles, 
by land twenty-eight, the width continuing at three hundred yards, and 
the navigation good for boats. Thence the width is about two hundred 
jards to the weſtern fork, fifty miles higher, and the navigation frequent- 
y interrupted by rapids ; which however with a ſwell of two or three 
feet, become very paſſable for boats. It then admits light boats, except 
in dry ſeaſons, fixty-fiye miles further to the head of Tygart's valley, 
preſenting only ſome ſmall rapids and falls of one or two feet perpendi- 
cular, and leſſening 1 in its width to twenty, yards. The weſtern fork is 
wrigable in the winter ten or fifteen miles towards the northern of the 
Litle Kanhaway, and will admit a good waggon road to it, The Vo- 
bogany is the principal branch of this river. It paſſes through the Laurel 
mountain, about thirty miles from its mouth ; is ſo far, from three hun- 
died to one hundred and fifty yards wide, and the navigation much ob- 
ſifted in dry weather by rapids and ſhoals, In its paſſage through the 
nountain it makes very great falls, admitting no navigation, for ten miley 
t the Turkey foot. Thence to the great croſſing, about twenty miles, 
it is again navigable, except in dry ſeaſons, and at this place is two hun- 
red yards wide. The ſources of this river are divided from thoſe of the 
fotomak by the Allegany mountains. From the falls, where it inter- 
ſs the Laurel mountain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the naviga- 
ton on the Potomak, is forty miles of very mountainous road, Wills's 
ek, at the mouth of which was Fort Cumberland, is thirty or forty 
yards wide, but affords no navigation as yet. Cheat river, another con- 
vderable branch of the Monongahela, is two hundred yards wide at its 
mouth, and one hundred yards at the Dunkard's ſettlement, fifty miles 
liber. It is navigable for boats, except in dry ſeaſons. The boundary 
between Virginia and Pennſylyania croſſes 1 it about three or four miles 
Wore its mouth. 4 

The Allegany river, with a {light ſwell, affords navigation for light. 

us to Venango, at the mouth of French creek, where it is two hun- 
Ce yards vide; and it is practiſed even to Le Bauf, from whence 
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| there is a pottage of fifteen miles and a balf to Peſque le on La 


into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantir, and the St. Lune water the 


commodities are brought into, and have paſſed through Lake Erie, there is 


river are portages of the falls of Onondago, a little above Oſwego, of 1 


- frequent change of carriage, there is an increaſed riſk of pillage produce 
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The G ebe by the Miſſiſſippi W ts eaſtern branches co, 
ſlitutes five-eights of the United N two of which five-eighths we 
occupied by the Ohio and its waters; the reſiduary ſtreams, which n 


remaining three-eights. 
Before we quit the ſubject of the weſtern waters, we will take a view 


of rheir principal connections with the Atlantic. Theſe are four, the 
Hudſon's river, the Potomak, St. Lawrence, and the Miſflippi. Dorn 
the laſt will paſs all the heavy commodities. But the navigation tz, rough 
the Gulf of Mexico is ſo dangerous, and that up the Miſſiſſippi ſo dift. 
cult and tedious, that it is thought probable that European merchandize 
will not be conveyed through that channel. It is moſt likely that flour, 
timber, and other heayy articles will be floated on rafts, which will then- 
ſelves be an article for ſale as well as their loading, the navigator r. 
turning by land, as at preſent. There will therefore be a competitio 
between the Hudſon, the Potomak, and the St. Lawrence rivers for the 

reſidue of the commerce of all the country weſtward of Lake Erie, a 

the waters of the lakes, of the Ohio, and upper parts of Milſippi 
To go to New-York, that part of the trade which comes from the lakes 
or their waters muſt firſt be brought into Lake Erie. Between Lake di 
perior and its waters and Huron are the rapids of St, Marie, which vill 
permit boats to paſs, but not Iarger veſſels. Lakes Huron and Michigan 
afford communication with Lake Erie by veſſels of eight feet draught, 
That part of the trade which comes from the waters of the Miflilippi mutt 
paſs from them through ſome portage into the waters of the lakes. The 
portage from the Illinois river into a water of Michigan is of one mile 
only. From the Wabaſh, Miami, Muſkingum, or Allegany, are portages 
into the waters of Lake Erie, of from one to fifteen miles. When the 


between that and Ortario an interruption by the falls of Niagara, where 
the portage is of eight miles; and between Ontario and the Hudfon's 


quarter of a mile ; from Wood creek to the Mohawks river two 
at the little falls of the Mohawks river half a mile, and from Ne 
to Albany ſixteen miles. Beſides the increaſe of expence occaſioned by 


by committing merchandize to a greater number of lands ſucceſſively 
The Potomak offers itſelf under the following circumſtance. For dbe 
trade of che lakes and their waters weſtward of Lake Erie, * 

e 
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have entered that lake, it muſt coaſt along its ſouthern ſhore, on account 
of the number and excellence of its harbours, the northern, 1*.ough the 
ſhorteſt, having few harbours, and theſe unſafe, Having reached 
Cayaboga,/ to proceed on to New-York it will have eight hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and five portages : whereas i it is but four hundred and 


Yahogany, or Monongalia and Cheat, and Potomak, and there are but 
two portages ; the firſt of which between Cayahoga and Beaver may be 
removed by uniting the ſources of theſe waters, which are lakes in the 
neighbourhood of each other, and in a champaign country ; the other 
from the waters of Ohio to the Potomak will be from fifteen to forty miles, 
according to the trouble which ſhall be taken to approach the two navi- 


from its own waters or the Miſſiſſippi, it is nearer through the Potomak 
to Alexandria than to New-York, by five hundred and eighty miles, and 
it is interrupted by one portage only. There is another circumſtance of 
difference too. The lakes themſelves never freeze, but the communica- 
tions between them freeze, and the Hudſon's river is itſelf ſhut up by 
the ice three months in the year: whereas the channel to the Cheſapeek 
leads directly into a warmer climate. The ſouthern parts of it very 
rarely freeze at all, and whenever the northern do, it is ſo near the 
ſources of the rivers, that the frequent floods to which they are there 
able break up the ice immediately, ſo that veſſels may paſs through the 
whole winter, ſubje& only to accidental and ſhort delays. Add to all 
this, that in caſe of a war with their neighbours of Canada, or the 
Indians, the route to New-York becomes a frontier through almoſt 
is whole length, and all commerce through it, ceaſes from that moment. 
But the channel to New-York is already known to practice; whereas 
the upper waters of the Ohio and the Potomak, and the great falls of the 
litter are yet to be cleared of their fixed obſtructions. 
The rout by St. Lawrence is well known to be attended with many 
advantages, - and ſome diſadvantages, But there is a fifth rout, 
which the enlightened and enterprizing Pennſylvanians contemplate, 
dich, if effected, will be the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, and ſureſt paſſage from 
the lakes, and the Ohio river; by means of the Suſquehannah, and a canal 
from thence to Philadelphia. The latter part of this plan, viz. the canal 
terween'Suſquehannah and the Schuylkill rivers, is now actually in execus 
tion, Should they accompliſh their whole ſcheme, and they appear con- 
= ſucceſs, Philadelphia in all probability will become, in ſome 
hey rl the legal ley chores ever yer exif, | 
8 0 Particular 


twenty-five miles to Alexandria, ts emporium on the Potomak, if it 
turns into the Cayahoga, and paſſes through that, Bigbeaver, Ohio, . 


gations, For the trade of the Ohio, or that which ſhall come into it 
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\ Particular deſcriptions of the other rivers in the United States, ate te. 
ferred to be given in the geographical account of the ſtates, through 
which they teſpectively low. One general obſervation reſpecling the 
rivers will, however, be naturally introduced here, and that in, that the 
entrances into almoſt all the rivers, inlets and bays, from New-Hany. 
gn, are from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, 


BAYS. 


The coaſt of the United States is indented with numerous bays, 
ſome of which are equal in ſize to any in the known world, Be. 
ginning at the north · eaſterly part of the continent, and proceeding ſoutt- 
weſterly, you firſt find the bay or gulf of St, Lawrence, which receives 
the waters of the river of the ſame name. Next are Chedabukto aud 
Cebukto Bays, in Nova-Scotia, the latter diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of 
French fleet in a former war between France and Great-Britain, The 
bay of Fundy, between Nova-Scotia and New-Brunſwick, is remarkable 
for its tides, which riſe to the height of fifty or ſixty feet, and flow ſo 
rapidly as to overtake animals which feed upon the ſhore. Paſſamaquady, 
Penobſcot, Broad and Caſco Bays, lie along the coaſt of the diſtri of 
Maine. Maſſachuſetts-Bay ſpreads eaſtward of Boſton, and is compre- 
hended between Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on the ſouth, 
The points of Boſton harbour are Nahant and Alderton point. 
Paſſing by Narraganſet and other bays in the tate of Rhode - Ilan, 
you enter Long-Iſland Sound, between Montauk-point and the Mau, 
This Sound, as it is called, is a kind of inland ſea, from three tg 
twenty-five miles broad, and about one hundred and forty miley long 
extending the whole length of the iſland, and dividiog it from Cor 
necticut. It communicates with the ocean at both ends gf Lopg-Iſland 
and affords a very ſafe and convenient inland navigation. 

The celebrated ſtraight, called Hell. Gate, is near the weſt end of tai 
ſound, about eight miles eaſtward of New-York city, and is fl. 
able for its whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaring at certain tin inc 
of tide, Theſ: whirlpools are occaGaned by the nazzownels and crock 
edneſs of the paſs, and a bed of rocks which extend quite acpaly it ; u 
got by. the meeting of the tides from caſt to weſt, as has heeg c 
tured, becauſe they meet at Frogs- point, ſeveral miles hoe, A ſkill 
pilot may with ſafety conduct a ſhip of any burden through this fl 
with the tide, or at ſtill water with a fair wind *. 


e The following ingenious geological remarks of Dr. Mitchell's, on certaio mariti 
parts of the ſtate of New York, deſerve a place in this connecten s? 
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Delaware Bay is ſixty miles long, from the Cape to the entrance of 
the river Delaware at Bombay-hook ; and fo wide in ſome parts, as'tliat 
a ſhip, in the middle of it, cannot be ſeen from the land. It opens into 
the Atlantic north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, between Cape Henlopen on the 
right, and Cape May on the left. Theſe Capes are gy or 


twenty miles apart. 
The Cheſapeck is one of the largeſt bey in the known world. 10 eb. 


trance is nearly E. N. E. and S. S. W. between Cape Charles, lat. 
37% 12, and Cape Henry lat. 3), in Virginia, it is twelve miles wide, 
and extends two hundred and ſeventy miles to the northward, dividing 
Virginia and Maryland. It is from ſeven to eighteed' miles broad, and 
generally as much as nine fathoms deep ; n 


6 Fon the forvey of the folfls in theſe parts of the Americus e 
convinced, that the principal ſhare of them is 6x ANITICALy compoſed of the ſame ſorts of 
raterials with the bigheft Alps, Tas Caucaſus, and Andes, and like them deſtitute of 
metals and petrefact ions. / 

The occurrence of ao horizontal ſtrata, and the frequency of vertical layers, lead us 
further to ſuppoſe that rheſe are not ſecondary collettions of minerals, but are FU 
fate of primazval arrangement. 

The Steatites, Amianthus, Shoerl, Feldſpath, Mica, Garnet, Jaſpar, Shiftus, Ab 5055 
and Quartz, * as primitive foſſils, and by no means of an alluvial 
natures 

What woes wn. now to be drawn from this ſtatement of facts, but that the 
fkionable opinion of conſidering theſe maritime parts of our country as flats, hove up 
from the deeps by the ſea, or brought down from the Heights by the _— ſtands uti- 
ſupported by reaſon, and contrad cted by experience? 

A more probable opinion is, that Long Iſland, and the adjacent continent, were in 
former days contiguous, or only ſeparate by a ſinall river, and that the ſtrait which now 
divides them, was formed by ſucceſſive inroads of the ſea from the eaſtward and weſtward 
in the courſe of ages. This conjecture is ſupported by the facts which follow, to wit z 
!. The foſſil bodies on both ſhores have a near reſeriblance. 2. The rocks and iſlands 
lying between are formed of ſimilar materials. 3. In ſeveral places, particularly at 
White-Stone and Heli-Gate, the diftance from land to land is very ſmall. 4. Where- 
erer the ſhore is not compoſed of ſolid rock, there the water continues to make great 
inccoachments, and to cauſe the high banks te tumble downg not only here, but 
1 Moncton, Newton, and elſewhere, at this very day. 5. The rocky piles in the- 
Sound, called Execution, and Stepping-Stones, and thoſe named Hurtleberry Iſland, Pea 
and, Heart Iſland, and many more chat lie up and down, are ftrong circumſtances in 
farout of this opinion z for from-ſeveral of them all the earthy matter, as far as the' 
bighelt rides can reach, has long ſince been carried away, and frota the reſt, the ſand: 
ad gravel continue to be removed by daily attrition z as is the caſe with the Brothers, 
Aker's, Blackwell's, and other iſlands. 6. There is a tradition among that race of 
men, who, previous to the Europeans, poſſeſſed this tract of country; that at ſome'diſ- 
ant period, Wer deen thate een coult der from: rockt o'rockis and croſs this 

an of the ſea on foot. at Hell- Gate. ; — 
Ccs harbour, 
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* - harbours, and a ſafe and eaſy navigation. It receives the waters of the 
Suſquehannah, Potomak, Rappahannok, York and 1 _ which 
are all ann and navigable. | 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

| The tract of country belonging to the United States, is happily 
variegated with plains and mountains, hills and vallies. Some part 
are rocky, particularly New-England, the north parts of New York, 
and New-Jerſey, and a broad ſpace, including the ſeveral ridges of 
the long range of mountains which run ſouth-weſtward through 
Pennſylvania, Virginia, North-Carolina, and part of Georgia, divid- 
ing the waters which flow into the Atlantic, from thoſe which fall 
into the Miſſiſſippi. In the parts, eaſt of the Allegany mountains, in the 
ſouthern ſtates, the country for ſeveral hundred miles in length, and fixty 
or ſeventy, an ſometimes more, in breadth; is level and entirely free of 
ſtone. It has been a queſtion agitated by the curious, whether the ex. 
tenſive tract of low, flat country, which fronts the ſeveral ſtates ſouth of 
New-York, and extends back to the hills, has remained in its preſent 
form and ſituation ever fince the flood : or whether it has been made by 
the particles of earth which have been waſhed down from the adjacent 
mountains, and by the accumulation of ſoil from the decay of vegetable 
ſubſtances ; or by earth waſhed out of the bay of Mexico by the gulf 
ſtream, and lodged on the coaſt; or by the receſs of the ocean, occaſioned 
by a change in ſome other part of the earth. Several phenomena deſerre 
conſideration in forming an opinion on this queſtion. 

1. It is a fact, well known to every perſon of obſervation who his 
lived in, or travelled through the ſouthern ſtates, that marine ſhells and 
other ſubſtatices which are peculiar to the ſea-ſhore, are almoſt invariably 
found by digging eighteen or twenty feet below the ſurface of the earth, A 
gentleman of veracity has aſſerted ; that in ſinking a well many miles fron 
the ſea, he found, at the depth of twenty feet, every appearance of a (lt 
marſh ; that is, marſh graſs, marſh mud, and brackiſh water. Tn all thi 
flat country until you come to the hilly land, wherever you dig a well 
you find the water, at a certain depth, freſh and tolerably good ; but if 
you exceed that depth two or three feet, you come to a ſaltiſn or brack- 
iſh water that is ſcarcely drinkable, and the earth dug up, reſembles 
in appearance and ſmell, that which is dug up on the edges of the ſalt 
marſhes, - 

2. On and near the margin of the riyers are frequently found {and 
hills, which appear to have been drifted into ridges by the force of watet 

At the bottom of ſome of the banks in the rivers, fifteen or twenty ſett 
below the ſurface of the earth, ate waſhed ne WE 
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logs, branches, and leaves of trees; and the whole bank, from bottom 
to top, appears ſtreaked with layers of logs, leaves and ſand. Theſe ap- 

are ſeen far up the rivers, from eighty to one hundred miles 
fom the ſea, where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. As you proceed down the rivers toward the ſea, 
the banks decreaſe in height, but ſtill are formed of layers of ſand, leaves 
and logs, ſome of which are entirely ſound, Ms to have boo ſud- 
dealy covered to a conſiderable depth, 

3. It has been obſerved, that the rivers in the ſouthern 820 fre. 

quently vary their channels; that the ſwamps and low grounds are con- 
fantly filling up; and that the land in many places annually infringes up- 
on the ocean, It is an authenticated fact, that no longer ago than 775 
at Cape Look- out on the coaſt of North- Carolina, in about latitude 340 
zo, there was an excellent harbour, capacious enough to receive an 
hundred ſail of ſhipping at a time, in a good depth of water: it is now 
entirely filled up, and is ſolid . Inſtances of this kind are frequent 
dong the coaſt. 
It is obſervable, likewiſe, that there is a gradual deſcent of about eight 
hundred feet, by meaſurement, from the foot of the mountains to the ſea 
board, This deſcent continues, as ts demonſtrated by ſoundings, far into 
the ſea, 

4. It is worthy of obſervation, that the ſoil on the banks of the rivers is 
proportionably coarſe or ſine according to its diſtance from the mountains, 
When you firſt leave the mountains, and for a conſiderable diſtance, it is 
obſervable, that the ſoil is coarſe, with a large mixture of ſand and ſhin- 
ing heavy particles. As you proceed toward the ſea, the ſoil-is-leſs 
coarſe, and ſo on; in proportion as you advance, the ſoil is finer and 
iner, until, finally, is depoſited a ſoil fo fine, that it conſolidates into 
perfect clay ; but a clay of a peculiar quality, for a great part of it, has 
nermixed with it reddiſh ſtreaks and veins, like a ſpecies of ochre 
brought probably from the red-/ands which lie up towards the mountains. 
This clay, when dug up and expoſed to the weather, will diſſolve into a 
ine mould, . without the leaſt mixture of ſand or any gritty ſubſtance 
Whatever, Now we know that running waters, when turbid, will de- 
polt, firſt, the coarſeſt and heavieſt particles, mediately, thoſe of the 
ſeveral intermediate degrees of fineneſs, and ultimately, thoſe which axe 
the moſt light and ſabtle ; and ſuch in fact is the general quality of the 
bil on the banks of the ſouthern rivers. 

5. It is a well-known fact, that on the banks of Savannah river, about 
tinety miles from the ſea in a direct line, and one hundred and fifty gr 
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oyſter ſhells of an uncontimon fize. They run in a north-eaſt and (og, 
weſt direRion, nearly parallel to the fea coaſt, in three diftin& ridey 
which together occupy a ſpace of ſeven miles in breadth. The nag 
commence at Savannah river, and have been ttaced as far ſouth a h 
northern branches of the Alatamaha river. They are found in ſuch 
quantities, as that the indigo planters carry them away in large bun 
loads, for the purpoſe of making lime water, to be uſed in the mam 
facture of indigo. There are thouſands and thouſands of tons ſtill u. 
maining *. The queſtion is, how came they here? It cannot be ſap. 
poſed that they were carried by land. Neither is it probable that the 
were conveyed in canoes, or boats, to ſuch a diſtance from the plac 
where oyſters are now found. The uncivilized natives, agreeable u 
their roving manner of living, would rather have removed to the ſu 
ſhore, than have been at ſuch immenſe labour in procuring oyſten 
Beſides, the difficulties of conveying them would have been inſurmout. 
able. They would not only have had a firong current in the river 
againſt them, an obſtacle which would not have been eaſily overcone 
by the Indians, who have ever had a great averſion to labour; but could 
they have ſurmounted this difficulty, oyſters conveyed ſuch a diſtance 
either by land or water, in ſo warm a climate, would have ſpoiled a 
the paſſage, and have become uſeleſs. The circumſtance of theſe ſhel 
being found in ſuch quantities, at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, can be 
rationally accounted for in no other way, than by ſuppoſing that the ſe 
ſhore was formerly near this bed of ſhells, and that the ocean has fines, 
by the operation of certain cauſes not yet fully inveſtigated, recedes. 


C4 On the Georgia Gde of the river, about 15 miles below Silver Bluff, the gl 
wad croſſes a ridge of high-fwelling hills of uncommon elevation, and perbaps 79 fer 
higher than the ſurface of the river. Theſe hills are from three feet below the c 
vegetative ſurface, to the depth of 20 or 30 feet, compoſed entirely of foſſil oyſter helm 
internally of the colour and conſiſtency of clear white marble : they are. of an incredil 
magnitude, generally 15 or 20 inches in length; from 6 to 8 wide, and from 2 to 41! 
thickneſs, and their hollows ſufficient to receive an ordinary man's foot. They ape 
all to have been opened before the period of petrifaction; a tranfmutation they ſeem cr. 
dently to have ſuffered. They are undoubtedly very ancient, and perhaps antediluviat- 
The adjacent inhabitants burn them to hme, for building, for which purpoſe they {er 
well; 2nd will undoubtedly afford an excellent manure, when their lands pin 1. 
'Uheſe hills now being remarkadly fertile The heaps of hello lie upon a ſvurum of yellovid 
tand mould, of ſeveral feet in depth, upon a fonndation of ſoft white-rocks, thut bu 9 
outward appearance of free-ſtone, but on ſtrict examination is really a teſtaccous 7 
crete, or compoſition of ſand and pulyeriſed ſea ſhells. In ſhort, this teſtaceous rock 
approaches near in quality and appearance to the Bakamy or Bermudian VWiiics ker 
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Theſe phenomena, it is preſumed, will authorize this coneluſion, that a 
mountains, had, in ſome paſt period, 4 ſuperineumbent ſea; or rather, 
duut the conſtant accretion of ſoil from the various cauſes before hinted 
it, has forced it to retire. | | Tg 5 


MOUNTAINS. | | | 

The tract of country eaſt of Hudſon's river, comprehending part of 
the State of New York, the four New England States, and Vermont, is 
rough, hilly, and in ſome parts mountainous, Theſe mountains will be 
nore particularly deſcribed under New England, In all parts of the 
world, and particularly on this weſtern continent, it is obſervable, that 
5 you depart from the ocean, or from a river, the land gradually riſes ; 
ard the height of land, in common, is about equally diſtant from the 
ater on either fide. The Andes, in South America, form the height of 
lud between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The high lands between 
the diſtrict of Maine and the province of Lower Canada, divide the 
rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence, north, and into the Atlantic, 
fouth. The Green Mountains, in Vermont, divide the waters which 
lo eaſterly into Connecticut river, from thoſe which fall weſterly into 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, and Hudſon's River. 

Between the Atlantic, the Miſſiſſippi, and the lakes, runs a long range 
of mountains, made up of a great number of ridges. Theſe mountains 
extend north-eaſterly and ſouth-weſterly, nearly parallel to the ſea coaſt, 
about nine hundred miles in length, and from ſixty to one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred miles in breadth. Mr. Evans obſerves, with re- 
ſpect to that part of theſe mountains which he travelled over, viz. in the 
back part of Pennſylvania, that ſcarcely one acre in ten is capable of cul- 
W ture. This, however, is not the caſe in all parts of this range. Nu- 
merous tracts of fine arable and grazing land intervene between the 
ndges. The different ridges which compoſe this immenſe range of 
mountains, have different names in different ſtates. - 

As you advance from the Atlantic, the firſt ridge in Pennſylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, is the Blue Ridge, or South Mountain, 
ich is from one hundred and thirty to two hundred miles from the ſea. 
between this and the North Mountain ſpreads a large fertile vale; next 
les the Allegany ridge; next beyond this is the Long Ridge, called the 
Laurel Mountains, in a ſpur of which, about latitude 369, is a fpring of 
ner fifty feet deep, very cold, and it is ſaid, to be as blue as indigo. From 
delt ſereral ridges proceed innumerable nameleſs branches or ſpurs. 
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The Kitestinny mountains run through the northern part of Ney 
Jerſey and Pennſylvania. All theſe ridges, except the Allegany, un 

— AHI PR to have wn 
ſolid rocks. 

The principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been deſcriptively eil 
led the back-bone of the United States. The general name for the 
mountains, taken collectively, ſeems not yet to have been determined, 
Mr. Evans calls them the Endleſs Mountains: others have called them the 
Appalachian Mountains, from a tribe of Indians who live on a tive 
which proceeds from this mountain, called the Appalachicola. But tle 
moſt common name is the Allegany Mountains, ſo called, either fron 
the principal ridge of the range, or from their running nearly parallel v 
the Allegany or Ohio river; which, from its head waters, till it emptic 
into the Miſfiippi, is known and called by the name of Allegany River 
by the Seneca and other tribes of the Six Nations, who once inhabited i. 
Theſe mountains are not confuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here ul 
there into high peaks, overtopping each other, but ſtretch along in un 
form ridges, ſcarcely half a mile high. They ſpread as you proceed 
ſouth, and ſome of them terminate in high perpendicular bluffs, Other 
gradually ſubſide into a level country, giving riſe to the rivers which mo 
ſoutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 

They afford many curious phenomena, from which naturaliſts har 
deduced many theories of the earth. Some of them have been whimſical 
enough; Mr. Evans ſuppoſes that the moſt obvious of the theories 
which have been formed of the earth is, that it was originally made out 
of the ruins of another. © Bones and ſhells which eſcaped the fate d 
ſofter animal ſubſtances, we find mixed with the old materials, and el 
gantly preſerved in the looſe ſtones and rocky baſes of the higheſt af 
theſe hills.” With deference, however, to Mr. Evans's opinion, thele 
appearances have been much more rationally accounted for by ſoppoſing 
the reality of the flood, of which Moſes has given us an account. Mr, 
Evans thinks this too great a miracle to obtain belief. But whether i 
it a greater miracle for the Creator to alter a globe of earth by a deluge, 
when made, or to create one new from the ruins of another ? The forme! 
certainly is not leſs credible than the latter. Theſe mountains,” fas 
dur author, ** exiſted in their preſent elevated height before the delugy 
| but not ſo bare of ſoil as now.” How Mr. Evans came to be fo circut 
Rantially acquainted with theſe pretended facts, is difficult to determine 
unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have been an Antediluvian, and to have {ut 
veyed them accurately before the convuiſions of the deluge; ; and wi 
we can be fully aſſured of this, we muſt be excuſed i in not _ 
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fs opinion, and in adhering to the old philoſophy of Moſes and kis ad- 

vocates. We have every "reaſon to believe that the primitive ſtate of the 

earth was totally metamorphoſed by the firſt convulfion of nature at the. 

ume of the deluge ; that the fountains of the great deep were indeed broken 

45, and that the various j. rata of the earth were diſſevered, and thrown 5 

into every poſſible degree of confuſion and diſorder, Hence thoſe vaſt 

piles of mountains which lift their eraggy cliffs to the clouds, were pro- 

bably thrown together from the floating ruins of the earth: and this con- 

jeture is remarkably confirmed by the vaſt number of foffils and other 

marine exuvie which are found imbeded on the tops of mountains, in . 

the interior parts of continents remote-from the Tea, in all parts of the 4 

world hitherto explored. The various circumſtances attending theſe I 

marine bodies leave us to conclude, that they were actually generated, 

lived, and died in the very beds wherein they ate found, and thetefore 

theſe beds muſt have originally been at the bottom of the ocean, though 

now in many inſtances elevated ſeveral miles above its ſurface, Henee it 

an. appears that mountains and continents were not primary productions of 

nature, but of a very diſtant period of time from the creation. of the 

world ; a time long enough for the rata to have acquired their greateſt 

rn degree of cohefion and hardneſs ; and for the teſtaceous matter of marine 

ſhells to become changed to a ſtony ſubſtance ; for in the fiſſures of the 

hart line-ſtone and other ſtrata, fragments of the ſame ſhell have been frew 

fel quently found adhering to each fide of the cleft, in the very ſtate in 

ories which they were originally broken ; ſo that if the ſeveral parts were 

e out brought together, they would apparently tally with each other exactly. 

A very conſiderable time therefore muſt have elapſed between the chaotic 

d le ſlate of the earth and the deluge, which agrees with the account of 

elt of Moſes, who makes it a little upwards of ſixteen hundred years. Theſe 

theſe obſervations are intended to ſhew, in one inſtance out of many others, 

poling the agreement between revelation and reaſon, between the account 
. which Moſes gives us of the creation and deluge, and the preſent * | 


ther i ances of nature. 


forme! Soll AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS, 


ze ln the United States are to be found every ſpecies of ſoil that the 
** tirth affords, In one part of them or another, they produce all the 
5 ws: kinds of fruits, grain, pulſe, and hortuline plants and foots, 
ve fur are found in Europe, and have been thence tranſplanted to 

Ametica, and beſides theſe, 4 great qld of native tarp 
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The natural hiſtory of the American States, particularly of New Tg 
land, is yet in its infancy, , Several ingenious · ſoreigners, ſkilled in bor. 
ny, have viſited the ſouthern, and ſome of the middle ſtates, and Ca. 
nada; and theſe ſtates have alſo had i ingenious botaniſts of their own, 
who have made conſiderable progreſs in deſgribing the productions of 
thoſe parts of America which they have viſited; but New England 
ſeems not to have engaged the attention either of foreign or American 
botaniſts. ' There never was an attempt to deſcribe botanically, the 
| vegetable productions of the eaſtern ſtates, till the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of 
Ipſwich, turned his attention to the ſubject. The reſult of his firſt en. 
quiries has been publiſhed in the firſt volume of the Memoirs of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” Since that period, the Doctor 
has paid very particular attention to this, his favourite, ſtudy ; ; and the 
public may ſhortly expect to be gratified and improved by his botanical 
1 and diſcoveries. 

The productions of the ſouthern ſtates are likewiſe far from being well 
deſcribed, by any one author, in a work profeſſedly for that purpoſe ; but 
are moſtly intermixed with the productions of other parts of the world; 
zn the large works of European botaniſts, This renders it difficult to 
ſele& and to give an accurate and connected account of them, To 
remedy this inconvenience, and to reſcue the republic from the reproacl 
of not having any authentic and ſcientific account of its natural hiſtory, 
Dr. Cutlet, who has already examined nearly all the vegetables of New 
England, intends, as ſoon as his leiſure will admit, to publiſh a botanical 
| work, of conſiderable magnitude, confined principally to the produc- 
ductions of the New England ſtates. Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, Ian 
informed, i is collecting materials for a work of a ſimilar nature, to com- 
prehend the middle and ſouthern ſtates : ſo that both together will form 
a complete Natural Hiſtory of the American States. As far as poſſible 
to take advantage of theſt, as well as of other works of a ſimilar kind, 
the Natural Hiſtory of the vegetables, animals, birds, reptiles, inſects, 
fiſhes; &c, peculiar to the American continent, will be ſeparately con. 
ſidered in the laſt volume of this Work; ws which che matey 6 eres. 


Pens 

POPULATION. = 

gi Farr wh to. Fl ks taken by order of Congreſs, i in 4790, the * 
number of inhabitants in the United States of America, was three mil W 
lions nine hundred and thirty thouſand, nearly, In this number, none of % 
the inhabitants of the territory N. W. of the River Ohio, are included. . 


e added, would undoubtedly have increaſed the number t to three 
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millions nine hundred and fifty thouſand, at the period the cenſus was 


ulen · The increaſe ſince, on ſuppoſition: that the inhabitants of the 
United States double once in twenty years, has been about four hundred 
thouſand : ſo that now, 1794, they are, increaſed to four millions three 
hundred and fifty thouſand. To theſe muſt be added, the vaſt influx of + 
inhabitants into the States, from the different countries of Europe; with 
their. natural increaſe ; which taken at a moderate * will make 
me number at leaſt five millions of ſouls. 

The American republie is compoſed of almoſt all nations, 8 
characters, and religions, which Europe can furniſh ; the greater part, 
however, are deſcended from the Engliſh; and all may, per | with 
propriety, be diftinguiſhingly denominated Federal Americans. 2 

Ie has generally been conſidered as a fact, that, of the hum races 
more males than females are born into the world. The proportion 
commonly fixed on, is as thirteen to twelve. Hence an argument 
has been derived againſt Polygamy. The larger number of males 
has been believed to be a wiſe appointment of Providence, to balance 
the deſtruction of the males in war, by ſea, and by other occupations 
wore hazardous to lite than the domeſtic employment of the female ſex, 
The following table, formed from the cenſus of the United States, in 
which the males and females are numbered in different columns, furniſhes 
a new proof of the truth of the common opinion 8 _ it reſpects the 
Caited States“: 


TA 


| Males. Females, * Exceſs, = 1 
Vermont = < 445763 40,505 4-253 f 

New Hampſhire * = 904947 10,060 777 0. 
Diftrit of Maine 1 „ 214688 
Maſſachuſetts — 132,742 190, 882 7,340 Females, 
Rhode Iſland — 31,818 32,6 52 2834 do. 
Connefticut © 114,926 117,448 2,522 „„ 
New Torx 161,823 152,320 J, "Males. 
New Jerſey © = $6,667 83,287 3,380 4 
Pranſylvania «227,736 206,363 11,373 dos 
Delaware - - 23,926 | 22,334 1,540 do. 


* Mr, Bruce, in his Travels, affirms, that in that tract of country from the Iſthmus 
© Suez ta the Straits of Babelmandel, which coftains the three A oy . 
bon is full fur women to one man. 

ii of chonmade, Maki mean at AN e 
tales and females are not diſtinguiſhed, and are therefore not regarded in this table. 

| The males and females are not diſtinguithed in the diſtri detox late 
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Males. © Females, | Exceſs. 


Maryland +« 1207,54 101,395 L859 Males, 
Virginia 227,071 215,046 12,025 do. 
Kentucky - + 32,213 28,922 3-239 do, 
North Carolina 147494 14c,710 6, 784 do. 
South Carolina 73,298 66, 880 6,418 do. 
Georgia = - 27147 25,739 1, 408 do, 
Territory S. of Ohio 156, 548 15,365 1,183 do. 


It is remarkable, that the exceſs in all the States is on the ſide of 
males, except in Maſſachuſetts, Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. In theſe 
States the females are confiderably the moſt numerous. This difference 
is obviouſly to be aſcribed to the large migrations from all theſe States 
to Vermont, the northern and weſtern parts of New York, the tertitory 
N. W. of Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennſy)vania, and ſome to almoſt all the 
ſouthern States, A great proportion of theſe migrants were males ; and 
while they have ſerved to increaſe the proportion of males in the States 
where they have ſettled, as is ſtrikingly the caſe in Vermont and Ken. 
tueky, to which the- migrations have been moſt numerous, and where the 
males are to the females nearly as ten to nine, they have ſerved to leſſen 
the proportion of males in the States from whence they emigrated, 

The number of ſlaves, in 1790, in all the States, was fix hundred 
ninety-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and ninety-ſeven. The increaſe of 
this number finge, owing to ſalutary laws, in ſeveral of the States, and 
the humane exertions of the government in favour of their emancipation 
and the prevention of any further 1 Os has happily been ſmall 
=—— be leſs in future. 


. CHARACTER. AND MANNERS, 


FrpxRAL AMERICANS, collected together from various countries, of 
ferent habits, formed under different governments, have yet to form their 
national character, or we may rather ſay, it is in a forming ſtate, They 
have not yet exiſted as a nation long enough for us to form an idea af 
what will be, in its maturity, its prominent features. Judging, hov- 
ever, from its preſent promiſing infancy, we are encouraged to hope, 
that, at ſome future period, not far diſtant, it will, in every point of View, 
be reſpectable. 

Until the revolution, which was accompliſhed in 1700 — 
were ſtrangely ignorant of America and its inhabitants. They con- 
eluded, that the new world ft be inferior to the old. The Count de 
Buffon ſuppoſed, that even the animals in that country were uniformly le 
than in Europe, and thence concluded that, on that fide the Atlanus 

there 
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here is a tendency in nature to belittle her productions.“ The Abbe 
Rayral, in a former edition of his works, ſuppoſed this belittling ten- 
dency, or influence, had its effects on the race of whites tranſplanted from 
Europe, and thence had the preſumption to aſſert, that America bad 
not yet produced One good poet, one able mathematician, nor one man of 
genius, in a ſingle art or ſcience.” Had the Abbe been juſtly informed | 
reſpedting the Americans, we preſume he would not have made an aſſer- 
tion ſo ungenerous and injurious to their genius and literary character. 
This aſſertion drew from Mr, Jefferſon the following reply: 70 Une 

« When we ſhall have exiſted as a people as long as the Greeks did 
hefore they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the French 2 
Racine and Voltaire, the Engliſh a Shakeſpeare and Milton, ſhould this 
reproach be {till true, we will inquire from what unfriendly cauſes it has 
proceeded, that the other countries of Europe and quarters of the earthy 
hall not have inſcribed any name in the roll of poets. In war we have 
produced a Waſhington, whoſe memory will be adored while liberty 
ſhall have votaries, whoſe name will triumph over time, and will in future 
iges aſſume its juſt ſtation among the moſt celebrated worthies of the 
world, when that wretched philoſophy ſhall ve forgotten, which would 
arrange him among the degeneracies of nature. In phyſies we have pro- 
duced a Franklin, than whom no one of the preſent age has made more 
impottant diſcoveries, nor has enriched: philoſophy with more; or more 
ingenious ſolutions of the phznomena of nature, We have ſuppoſed Mr. 
Rittenhouſe ſecond to no aſtronomer living: that in genius he muſt he 
the firſt, becauſe he is ſelf-taught. As an artiſt, he has exhibited as great 


proofs of mechanical genius as the world has ever produced, He has 


not indeed made a world; but he has, by imitation, approached neater 
its Maker than any man who has lived from the creation to this day. 
As in philoſophy and war, ſo in government, in oratory, in painting, in 
the plaſtic art, we might ſhew that America, though but a child of yeſters 
day, has already given hopeful proofs of genius, eas well of the nobler 
kinds, which arouſe the beſt feelings of man, which call him into action- 
which ſubſtantiate his freedom, and conduct him to happineſs, as of the 
ſubordinate, which ſerve to amuſe him only. We therefore ſuppoſe, that 
this reproach is as unjuſt as it is unkind; and that, of the geniuſes which 
adorn the preſent age, America contributes its full ſhare. For com- 
pring it with thoſe countries, where genius is moſt cultivated, where 
re the moſt excellent models for art, and ſeaffoldings for the attainment' 
a ſcience, as France and England, for inſtance, we calculate' thus: the 
United States contain three millions of inhabitants, France twenty mil- ' 
lo, and the Britiſh iſlands ten, We produce a Waſhington, a-Frank- 
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| Lin, a Rittenhouſe. France then ſhould have half a dozen in each 9 
theſe lines, and Great Britain half that number equally eminent, |, 
may be true that France has; we are but juſt becoming acquainted with 
her, and our acquaintance ſo far gives us high ideas of the genius of her 
inhabitants. It would be injuring too many of them to name paniicy, 
larly a Voltaire, a Buffon, the conſtellation of Encyclopediſts, the Abbe 
Raynal, himſelf, &c. &. We therefore have reaſon to believe ſhe ca 
produce her full quota of genius.” 
The two late important revolutions in America, which have been 
ſcarcely exceeded ſince the memory of man, I mean that of the deelan- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of independence, and that of the adoption of a ney 
form of government without bloodſhed, have called to hiſtoric fane | 
many noble and diſtinguiſhed characters who might otherwiſe have ſley 
in oblivion. - 
But while we exhibit the fair fide of the character of the = 0 
AuxxieAxs, we would not be thought blind to their faults. 
« If there be an object truly ridiculous in nature, it is an America 
patriot, ſigning reſolutions of independency with one hand, and with 
the other brandiſhing a whip over his affrighted ſlaves.“ 
Much has been written to ſhew the injuſtice and iniquity of enſlaring 
the Africans ; ſo much, as to render it unneceſſary here to ſay any thing 
on that part of the ſubject. We cannot, however, forbear introducing : 
few obſervations reſpecting the influence of ſlavery upon policy, morals 
and manners. From calculations on the ſubject, it has been found, that 
the expence of maintaining a flave, eſpecially if the purchaſe money be 
included, is much greater than that of [maintaining a -free man : this, 
| however, is diſputed by ſome ; but ſuppsſe the expence in both caſes 
be equal, it is certain that the labour of the free man, influenced by the 
powerful motive of gain, is, at leaſt, twice as profitable to the employer 
2s that of the ſlave. Beſides, ſlavery is the bane of induſtry, It renden 
labour, among the whites, not only unfaſhionable, but diſreputable, 
Induſtry is the offspring of neceſſity rather than of choice, Slavery pre- 
cludes this neceflity ; and indolence, which ſtrikes at the root of all ſocial 
and political happineſs, is the unhappy conſequence. Theſe obſervations 
without adding any thing upon the injuſtice of the practice, ſhew that 
flavery is impolitic, 
Its influence on manners and morals is equally pernicious. The neg'v 
wenches, in many inſtances, are nurſes to their miſtreſſes children. The 
infant babe, as ſoon as it is born, is delivered to its black nurſe, and pet: 
haps ſeldom or never taſtes a drop of its mother's milk. The childien, 
by being brought up, and conſtantly aſſociating with the __— 


— 
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often imbibe their low ideas, and vitiated manners and morals, and con- 
tract a ug kind of accent and dialect, which they often * with 
them through life, 
ro theſe I ſhall add the obſervatigns of a native of a kate which 
contains a greater number of ſlaves than any of the others. Although 
his obſervations upon the influence of ſlavery were intended for a parti- 
cular ſtate, they will apply equally well to all places where this pernici- 
ous practice in any conſiderable degree prevails, 
© There muſt doubtleſs,” he obſerves, © be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people, produced by the exiſtence of ſlavery among 
us The whole commerce between maſter and ſlave is a perpetual exer- 
ciſe of the moſt boiſterous paſſions, the moſt unremitting deſpotiſm on the 
one part, and degrading ſubmiſſions on the other. Our children ſee 
this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave, he is learning to do wht he ſees others do. If a parent could 
tad no motive either in his philanthropy or his ſelf-love, for reſtraining 
the intemperance of a paſſion tewards his ſlave, it ſhould always be a 
ſuficient one, that his child is preſent. But geaerally it is not ſufficient. 
The parent ſtorms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the ſame airs in the circle of ſmaller ſlaves, gives a looſe to his 
worſt of paſſions, and thus nurſed, educated, and daily exerciſed in 
tyranny, cannot but be ſtamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man muſt be a prodigy who can retain his manners and morals unde- 
prved by ſuch circumſtances. And with what execration ſhould the 
lateſman be loaded, who, permitting one half of the citizens thus to 
trample cn the rights of the other, transforms thoſe into deſpots, and 
lieſe into enemies; deſtroys the morals of the one part, and the amar 
fatriz of the other. For if a ſlave can have a country in this world, it 


aden nul be any other in preference to that in which he is born to live and 
able. labour for another: in which he muſt lock up the faculties of his 


pre- ture, contribute, as far as depends on his individual endeavour, to the 
ſocul ermiſhment of the human race, or entail his own miſerable condition on 


ie endleſs generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the 
Feople, their induſtry alſo is deſtroyed. For in a warm climate, no man 
il labour for himſelf who can make another labour for him. This is ſo . 
ve, that of the proprietors of ſlaves a very ſmall proportion indeed are 
rer ſeen to labour. And can the liberties of a nation be thought ſecure 
pen we have removed their only firm baſis, a conviction in the minds of 


Mr. Jefferſon, ts 
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| the people that theſe liberties are the gift of God ? That they an 1 
to be violated but with his wrath ? Indeed E tremble for my county 
when I reflect that God is juſt : that his juſtice cannot fleep for eier: 
that conſidering numbers, nature; and natural means only, a revolution 
of the -wheel of fortune, an exchange of ſituation, ' is among poſit 

events: that it may become probable by ſupernatural inference The 
Almighty has no attribute which can take fide with us in ſuch a cor. 
teſt, But it is impoſſible to be temperate and to purſue this ſubje& 

through the various conſiderations of policy, of morals, of hiſtory, u. 
tural and civil. We muſt be contented to hope they will force thei 
way into eyery one's mind. I think a change already perceptible, {ance 
the origin of the preſent revolution. The ſpirit of the maſter is abating, 
that of the ſlave riſing from the duſt, his condition mollifying, the wy 
I hope preparing, under the auſpices of Heaven, for a total emanci;z 
tion, and that this is diſpoſed, in the order of events, to be with ti 

conſent of their maſters, rather than by their extirpation.” 
_ © Under the Federal government, from the meaſures already adopted, 
we have reaſon to believe that all ſlaves in the United States, will in 
time be emancipated, in a manner moſt conſiſtent with their own happi 
neſs, and the true intereſt of their proprietors. Whether this will te 
eſſected by tranſporting them back to Africa; or by colonizing them i 
ſome part of the American territory, and extending to them their alliance 
and protection, until they ſhall have acquired ſtrength ſufficient for thei 
own defence ; or by incorporation with the whites ; or in ſome other 
way, remains to be determined. 

In the middle and northern States, there are comparatively but fer 
Naves; and of courſe there is leſs difficulty in giving them their free 
dom. In Maſſachuſetts alone, and we mention it to their diſtinguiſhed 
honour, there are noxe, Societies for the manumiſſion of flaves hare 
been inſtituted in Philadelphia New York, and other places, and 
laws have been enacted, and other meafures taken, in the New Engl 
States, to accompliſh the ſame purpoſe, The FRIENDS, commonlf 
call Quakers, have evinced the propriety of their name, by theit goo- 
neſs in originating, and their vigorous exertions in executing, this u 
humane and benevolent deſign. 

The Engliſh Language is univerſally ſpoken in the United dates a 
in it buſineſs is tranſacted, and the records are kept. It is ſpoken vil 
great purity, and pronounced with propriety in New England, by pe- 
' ſons of education; and, excepting ſome few corruptions in pronmciatioy 
by all ranks of people. In the middle and ſouthern States, where they bat 
had a great influx of foreigners, the language, in many inſtances, be 
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rupted, eſpecially” i in pronunciation. Attempts are making to introduce 
an uniformity of pronunciation throughout the States, vhioh for politi- 
cal, as well as other, reaſons, it is hoped will meet the enn 
encouragement of all liggrary and influential characters. | 

Intermingled with the Americans, are the Dutch, Scotch, Iriſh, teh, 
Germans, Swedes, and Jews; all theſe, exoept the Scotch and Lriſh, re- 
tain in a greater or leſs degree, their natjve language, in which they 
perform their public worldly, ren on n their bangs _ 
each other, 

The time, however, is dnticipat, when ali improper diſtin&tions ſhall 
be aboliſhed ; and when the language, manners, cuſtoms, political and 
religious ſentiments of the mixed maſs of people who:inhabit the United 
States, ſhall become ſo. aſſimilated, as that all nominal diſtinctions ſhall 
be loſt in the general and honourable name of Au ERIC Ax. 


"GOVERNMENT: 


UxT11 the fourth of July, 1776, the preſent United States were Briziſh 
colonies. On that memorable day, the Repreſentatives « of the United 
States of America, in Congreſs aſſembled, made a ſolemn declaration, i in 
viich they aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegianoe from 
the King of Great Britain, Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the | 
world for the rectitude of their intentions, they did, in the name and. by 
the authority of the good people of the colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and 
declare, That theſe United Colonies, were, and of right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States; that they were abſolyed from all allegi- 
axe to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connection between them 
and Great Britain, was, and ought to be, totally diſſolyed; and that as 
Free and Independent States, they had full power to levy war, conclude 


„ce, contract alliances, eftabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and 
igland things, which Independent States may of right do. For the ſupport of 
noch dis declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of divine Provi- 
good lence, the delegates then in Congreſs, fifty-five in number, mutually 
u eiged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their ſacred honour, 


At the ſame time they, publiſhed articles. of Confederation and Perpe- 
dul Union between the States, in which they took the title of Tbe 
United States of America,“ and agreed, that each State ſhould retain ĩti 
ſorereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, juriſdiction, 
ud right, not expreſsly delegated to Congreſs by the confederation. By 
tele artieles, the Thirteen United States ſeverally entered into a'fir 
ague of friendſhip with each other for their common defence, 65 b. 
Vow I Ee a VE os carity 
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Eurity of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, and hour! 
themſelves to aſſiſt each other, againſt all force, offered to, or attack; 
that might be made upon all, or any of them, on account of religion 
ſovereignty, commerce, or any other pretence whatever. But for the 
more convenient management of the general intereſts of the Unite! 
States, it was determined, that Delegates ſhould be annually appointed, 
in ſach manner as the Legiſlature of each State ſhould direct, to meet in 
Congreſs the firſt Monday in November of every year; with a power 
. reſerved to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to ſend others in their ſtead for the remainder 
of the year. No State was to be repreſented in Congreſs by lefs tha 
two, or more than feven members; and no perſon could be a delegate fir 
more than thtee years, in any term of fix years, nor was any perſon, 
being a delegate, capable of holding any office under the United States for 
which he, or any other for his-benefit, ſhould receive any ſalary, fees, at 
emolument of any kind, In determining queſtions in Congreſs, each 
State was to have one vote, Every State was bound to, abide by the de 
terminations of Congreſs in all queſtions which were ſubmitted to then 
by the confederation, The articles of confederation were to be invari- 
bly obſerved by every State, and the Union to be perpetual : nor w 
any alteration at any time afterwards to be made in any of the articles, u. 
leſs ſuch alterations were agreed to in Congreſs, and afterwards con. 
firmed by the legiſlatures of every State, The articles 0 of 1 
were ratified by Congreſs, July ↄth, 1778. 

Theſe articles of confederation being found inadequate to the purpoſe 
of a federal government, for reaſons hereafter mentioned, delegates ver 
choſen in each of the United States, to meet and fix upon the neceſln 
amendments. They accordingly met in convention at Philadelphia, h 
the ſummer of 1787, and agreed to propoſe t] the following conftitutia 
for the conſideration of their conſtituents; 


CONSTITUTION, 
WE, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perſt 
union, eſtabliſh juſtice, inſure domeſtic tranquility, provide for de 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and ſecure the bleſing 
ef liberty to ourſelves and our poſterity, do n and dn thi 
anagram; the * States of America, 


aint, r 
"er, 1. FW legiflative powers herein granted ſhall be veſted int 
Congreſs of the United States, which ſhall gonfiſt of a Seopte ad Ho 

of Repreſentatives, er th 
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beer, 11. The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall be compoſed of mem- 
ers choſen every fecond year by the people of the ſeveral ſtates, and the 
-1+ors in each ſtate ſhall have the qualifications requiſite for eleftors of 
ihe moſt numerous branch of the ſtate legiſlature, | S 
No perſon ſhall be a repreſentative who ſhall not have attained to the 
«vr of twenty-five years, and been ſeven. years a citizen of the United 
dates, and who ſhall not, when elected, be an-inhabitant of that ſtate in - 
which he ſhall be choſen. | 
Repreſentatives and direct taxes, ſhall be annortioned among the frearel 
ates which may be included within this Union, according ro their re- 
ſpectixe numbers, which ſhall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free perſons, including thoſe bound to ſervice for a term of : 
rears, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other perſons. 
The actual enumeration ſhall be made within three years after the firſt 
meeting of the Congreſs of the United States, and within every ſubſe- 
quent term of ten years, in ſuch manner as they ſhall by law direct. The 
number of repreſentatives ſhall not exceed one for every thirty thouſand, 
but each ſtate ſhall have at leaſt one repreſentative ; and until ſuch enu- 
eration ſhall be made, the ſtare 05 New-Hampſhire ſhall be entitled to 


tions one, Connecticut five, New-York fix, New-Jerſey four, Penſyl- 
nia eight, Delaware one, Maryland fix, Virginia ten, North-Carolina 
fire, South-Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the repreſentation of any ſtate, the exe- 
cutive authority thereof, ſhall iſſue writs of election to fill ſuch vacancies. 
The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall chooſe their Speaker and other 
| officers; and ſhall have the ſole power of impeachment. 


a $:cr. 111, The Senate of the United States ſhall be compoſed of two 
2 l {:nators from each ſtate, choſen by the legiſlature thereof, for fix years; 
4 | 


and each ſenator ſhall have one vote. 
immediately after they ſhall be aſſembled, in conſequence of the firſt 
clettion, they ſhall be divided as equally as may be into three 
* lies. The ſeats of the ſenators of the firſt claſs ſhall be varated at the 
* expiration of the ſecond year; of the ſecond claſs at the expiration of 
og ide fourth year; and of the third claſs at the expiration of the ſixth 
n © that one third may be choſen every ſecond year; ahd if va- 
| ncies happen by reſignation, or otherwiſe, during the receſs of the le- 
Mature of any ftate, the executive power thereof may make temporary 
pointments until the next meeting of the legiſlature, which ſhall then 
4 ind fl ſuch vacancies, 
yok V perſon ſhall be a ſenator ho ſhall not have attained to the age o 
Ee z - thicty 


chooſe three, Maſſachuſetts eight, Rhode-Iſland and Providence Planta» 
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thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
ſhall not, when W be an inhabitant of that fate for which he ſhall 
be choſen. 

The i of the United States Wall be preſident of the ſenate, 
but ſhall have no vote, unleſs they be equally divided: 

The ſenate ſhall chooſe their other officers, and alſo a preſident in 
cenpote, in the abſence of the vice-preſident; or when he ſhall exerciſe 
the office of prefident of the United States. 

The ſenate ſhall have the ſole power to try all RO TINY When 
ſitting for that purpoſe, they ſhall be on oath or affirmation, When the 
prefident of the United States is tried, the chief juſtice ſhall preſide: 
And no perſon ſhall be convicted, without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members preſent. | 

Judgment in caſes of impeachment, ſhall not extend further than tore. 
moval from office, and diſqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
- hohour, truſt, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted 

ſhall nevertheleſs be liable and ſubject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and puniſhment according to law. 

Sxct, rv. The times, places, and manner of holding 3 for ſena- 
tors and repreſentatives, ſhall be ſubſcribed in each ſtate by the legils 
tute thereof; but the Congreſs may at any time by law, make or alter 
ſuch regulations, except as to the places of chooſing ſenators. 

The Congreſs ſhall aſſemble at leaſt once in every year, and ſuch wee 
ing Hall be on the firſt Monday i in December, unleſs they ſhall by lay 
appoint 3 a different day. | 

Szcr. v. Each houſe ſhall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each ſhall conſti- 
tute a quorum to do buſineſs ; but à ſmaller number may adjourn fron 
day to day, and may be authoriſed to compel the attendance of abſent 
members, in ſuch manner, and under ſuch penalties as each houſe may 
provide. 

Each houſe may determine the rules of its proceedings, puniſh its men- 
bers for diſorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. | 

Each houſe ſhall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time ts 
zime publiſh the ſame, excepting ſuch parts as may in their judgment F- 
quire ſecrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either houſe, cn 
any queſtion, ſhall at the ** of one fifth of thoſe preſent, be entered 
en the journal. 

Neither kouſe, during the ſeſſian of Cengrelt, . without: the * 
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gat of the other, adjourm fot more than three days, nor to any r 

place than that in which the two houſes ſhall be ſitting. | 

$+cr, vi. The Senators” and Repreſentatives ſhall receive à com- 

penſation. for their ſervices; to be aſcertained by law, and paid out of tlie 
treaſury of the United States. They ſhall, in all caſes, except treaſun- 
felony, and breach-of the peace, be privileged from arreſt during their 

attendance at the ſeſſion of their reſpective houſes, and in going to 

and returning from the ſame; and for any ſpeech or debate in 3 

houſe, they ſhall not be queſtioned in any other place. 

No ſenator or repreſentative ſhall,” during the time for which ks "Py 
cleted, be appointed to any civil office undet the authority of the United 
gutes, which ſhall have been created, or the emoluments whereof ſhall” 
tare been increaſed during ſuch time; and no perſon holding any offi be 
under the United States, ſhall be a member of either Houſe during _ 
continuance in office. 

Ster. vii, All bills for raiſing revenue ſhall originate in the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives; but the Senate may propoſe or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills, | 
Erery bill which ſhall have paſſed the Houſe of Repreſentatives and 
the Senate, ſhall, before it becomes a lay, be preſented to the Prefident 
of the United States; if he approve, he ſhall ſign it, but if not, he ſflall 
return it, with his objections, to that houſe in which it originated, whe 
ſhall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to re- 
onfider it, If, after ſuch re-conſideration, two thirds of that houſe 
ſhall agree to paſs the bill, it ſhall be ſent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other houſe, by which it ſhall likewife be re-confidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that houſe, it ſhall become'a law, But 
In all ſuch caſes the votes of both houſes ſhall be determined h vyeas and 
ys, and the names of the perſons voting for and againſt the bill ſhall 
entered on the journal of each houſe reſpeRtively; If any bill half ' 
Nt be returned by the Preſident within ten days, Sundays excepted, 
per it ſhall have been preſented to him, the ſame ſhall be à I, in 
ike manner as if he had ſigned it, unleſs the Congreſs, by their e * 
dent, prevent its return, in which caſe it ſhall not be a law. 
Every order, reſolution, or vote, to which the eoncurtence of the Se- 
e and Houſe of Repreſentatives may be neceſſaty (except on a queſ- 
on of adjournment) ſhall be preſented to the Preſident of the United 

; and before the ſame ſhall take effect, ſhall be approved by Him, 
, 2 diſapproved by him, ſhall be re- paſſed by two tits of this" 
deute and Houſe of Repreſentatives, according to the rules und Uniita-"" 

as preſcribed in the caſe of a bill. 
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$xcer. viii. The Congreſs ſhall hay- power, 

To lay and colle& taxes, duties, impoſts, and exciſe; to pay 95 
debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, impoſts, and exeiſes ſhall be vniforn 
throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United Sthtes | 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, * among the ſeven 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To eſtabliſh an uniform role ' of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
tze ſubject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the ſtandard of weights and meaſures ; 

To provide for the puniſhment of counterfeiting the ſecurities aud 
current coin of the United States ; 

To eſtabliſh poſt offices and poſt roads ; 

To promote the progreſs of ſcience and uſeful arts, by ſecuring ſor 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclufive right to their re- 
ſpective writings and diſcoveries ; 

Jo conſtitute tribunals inferior to the ſupreme court ; 

To define and puniſh piracies and felonies committed on the blah ſeas, 
and offences againſt the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and repeilal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; 

Te raiſe and ſupport armies, but no appropriation of money to that uſ 
ſhall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
nayal forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and repel invaſions; 

Io provide for organizing, arming, and diſciplining the militia, ard 
dor governing ſuch part of them as may be employed in the ſervice 0! 

United States, reſerving to the States reſpectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to thc 
diſcipline preſcribed by Congreſs ; 

To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation in all caſes whatſoever, over ſuch 
diftriQ, not exceeding ten miles ſquare, as may by cefſion of particuli 
States, and the acceptance of Congreſs, become the ſeat of government 
| of the United States; and to exerciſe like authority over all places pu- 
chaſed by the conſent of the legiſlature of the State in which the * 
ö 2 | 
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ſhall be, for the erection of forts. magazines, arſenal, c 
other needful buildings ;—And * 1 

To make all laws which ſhall be neceſſary 8 proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers yeſted by this 
conſtitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

Ster. 1x. The migration or importation of ſuch perſons, as any of 
the States now exiſting ſhall think proper to admit, ſhall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congreſs prior to the year one thouſand eight hundred 
and eight, but a tax cr duty may be impoſed on ſuch ĩ iets. not 
exceeding ten dollars for each perſon. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus ſhall not he ſuſpended, un- 
leſs when, in caſes of rebellion or invaſion, the public ſafety may Ie 

uire it. 
: No bill of attainder or ex poſt facto law ſhall be paſſed. 

No capitation, or other ditect tax, ſhall be laid, unleſs in proportion 
to the cenſus, or enumeration, herein before directed to be taken. | 

No tax or duty ſhall be laid on articles exported from any State.—- 
No preference ſhall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenne 
to the ports of one State over thoſe of another: nor ſhall veſſels bound 
to or from one State, be e to enter, clear, or pay duties in an. 
other, 2 

No money ſhall be 8 from the treaſury, but in conſequence of 
2ppropriations made by law; and a regular ſtatement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public * ſhall be publiſhed from 
time to time. 

No title of nobility ſhall be granted by the United States,—And no 
perſon holding any office of profit or truſt under them, ſhall, without 
the conſent of Congreſs, accept of any preſent, emolument, office, or 
nile of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. 

SECT, x, No State ſhall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confeders- 
tion; grant letters of marque and repriſal ; coin money; emit bills of 
credit ; make any thing but gold and filver coin a tender in payment of 
jebts; paſz any bill of attainder, ex poſt facto law, or law impairing the 
pbligation of contracta, or grant any title of nobility, {2 

No State ſhall, without the conſent of the Congreſs, p 
er duties on imports or exports, except what may be abſolutely neceſſary 
for executing its inſpeRion laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
'wpoſty, laid by any State on imports or exports, ſhall be for the uſe of 

le Treaſury of the United States; and 4 ſuch laws ſhall bo ſubject to 
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the reviſion ml controul of the Congreſs. No State ſhall, without tie 
conſent of Congreſs, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ſhips o 
war, in die os peace, enter into any engagement or compact wit 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unleſs; 
Hiraded, 6r i in ok 2 moe danger as will not admit of delay, 
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ARTICLE II. 
-- S$xcr.1. Taz executive power ſhall be veſted in a Prefident of th 
-United States of America. He ſhall hold his office during the term of 
Four * and, 1 with the Vice-Preſident, choſen for the lan 
Each State ſhall bu in ſuch manner as the legiſlature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of ſenators and 
repreſentatives to which the State may be intitled in the Congreſs: bit 
no ſenator or repreſentative, or perſon holding an office of truſt or prof 

under the United States, ſhall be appointed an elector. 
- "The eleQors ſhall meet in their reſpective States, and vote by balls 
for two perſons, of whom one at leaſt ſhall not be an inhabitant of th 
ſame State with themſelves. And they ſhall make a lift of all the per. 
{ſons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which liſt they 
Mall ſign, certify and. tranſmit, ſealed, to the ſeat of the goren- 
ment of the United States, directed to the Prefident of the Senate. The 
Preſident of the Senate ſhall, in the preſence of the Senate and Houſe of 
Repreſentative, open all the certificates, and the votes ſhall then be 
counted. The perſon having the greateſt number of votes ſhall be the 
Prefident, if ſuch number be a majority of the whole number of cle 
tors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have ſuch majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, than the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
_ ſhall immediately chooſe, by ballot, one of them for Prefident ; and if w 
perfon have a majority, then from the five higheſt on the liſt, the ſaid 
houſe.ſhall in like manner chooſe the Preſident. But in chooſing tit 
Preſident, the votes ſhall be taken by States, the repreſentations fron 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpoſe ſhall conſiſt d 
a member or members from two thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States ſhall be neceſſary to a choice. In every caſe, after tht 
choice of the Preſident, the perſon having the greateſt number of rots 
of the electors ſhall be the Vice-Preſident; But if there ſhould remain 
two or more renn * 1 nenen 
— the Vice-Preſident, 

* The oer my determine te tne ite the cledton, * 
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the day on which they ſhall give their votes; which day Fes” the 
(ane throughout the United States. 2-3 

No perſon, except a natural- born citizen, or à citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this conſtitutions ſhall be eligible to 
the office of Preſident; neither ſhall any perſon be eligible to that office 
who ſhall not have attained to the age of thirty-five 2 — _ 
teen years à feſident within the United States. 

In caſe of the removal of the Preſident from office, or of his death, 
refignation, or inability to diſcharge the powers and duties of che ſaid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on the Vice - Preſident, and the Congreſs 
may by law provide for the caſe of removal, death, reſignation, or ina» 
bility, both of the Prefident and Vice-Prefident, declaring what officer 
ſhall then act as Prefident, and ſuch officer ſhall act accordingly; n 
the diſability be removed, or a Preſident ſhall be electet. 

The Preſident ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for his ſervices, a compen- 
ſation, which ſhall neither be increaſed or diminiſhed during the period 
for which he ſhall have been elected, and be ſhall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
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pet 
them, 
5 Before he enters on the execution of his office, he ſhall take the fol. 


lowing oath or affirmation ; 

« I do ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm), that I will faithfully execute the 
« ofice of Preſident of the United States, and will, to the beſt of my 
« ability, preſerve, protect, and defend the conſtitution of the United 
« Yates,” 

Sic. 2. The Prefident ſhall be commander in chief of the army 
* and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral States, 


if no vhen called into the actual ſervice of the United States; he may require 
ad the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
g th departments, upon any ſubject relating to the duties of their reſpective 
fon ofices, and he ſhall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
6 of againſt the United States, except in caſes of impeachment. 

. He ſhall have power, by and with the advice apd conſent of the/Se- 


| nate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the ſenators preſent con- 
”_ cut; and he ſhall nominate, and by and with the advice and conſent of 
6855 the Senate ſhall appoint ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſuls, 
chen Judges of the ſupreme court, and all other officers of the United States, 
Wiſe appointments are not herein otherwiſe provided for, and which 
lall be eſtabliſhed by law. But the Congreſs may by law veſt the ap- 
pointment of ſuch inferior officers, as they think proper, in the Preſident 
Wore, in the courts of law, or in the heads of deparuments, 
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The preſident ſhall have power to fill up all yacancies that may hypo 
rng. 
expire at the end of cheit next ſeſſion. 

SxzcT. 3. He ſhall from time to time give to the Congreſs inſorm- 
tion of the ftate of the union, and recommend tv theit confideratia 
duch meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and expedient ;' he may, oy 
extraordinary occaſions, convene both houſes, or either of them, and u 
caſe of diſagreement between them, with reſpe to the time of adjoun- 
ment, he may adjourn them to ſuch time as he ſhall think proper; te 
ſhall receive ambaſſadors and other public miniſters ; he ſhall take can 
that the laws be faithfully executed, aud ſhall commiſſion all the offices 
of the United States, | 

Str. . The Prefident, Vice-Preſident, and all civil officers of the 
United States, ſhalt be removed from office on impeachment for, ad 
conviction of, treaſon, bribery, or other high crimes and miſdemeanon, 

KATTCL-L IT 

/ Sir. 1, The judicial power of the United States ſhall be veſed u 
one ſupreme court, aud in ſuch inferior courts, as the Congreſs may tran 
time to time ordain and eſtabliſh. The judges, both of the ſupreme ul 
Inferior courts, ſhall hold their offices during good behaviour, and ſhall 
at ftated times, receive for their ſervices, a compenſation, which ſhall ru 
be diminiſhed during their continuance in office, 

'Sxcr. 2. The judicial power ſhall extend to all cafes, in lav al 
equity, ariſing under this conſtitution, the laws of the United Skates, an 
treaties made, or which ſhall be made, under their authority; to al 
caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſuls; to al 
caſes of admiralty and maritime juriſdiQtion ; to controverſies to whid 
the United States ſhall be a party; to controverſies between two or mor 
States, between a State and citizens of another State; between citizens d 
different States, between citizens of the ſame State claiming lands unde Th 
grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens there 
and foreign States, citizens, or ſubjects. 

In all cafes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſul 
and thoſe in which a State ſhall be party, the ſupreme court ſhall hai 
original juriſdiction. In all the other caſes before mentioned, the fv 
preme court ſhall have appellate jutiſdiction, both as to law and ht 
with ſuch exceptions, and undet ſuch regulations as the Coogres bs | 
make. ve y 
| The trial of all crimes, except im cſes of impeachment, ſhall be if 

jury; and ſuch trial ſhall be held in the State where the ſaid crime (ub 
| have been committed ; but when not committed within any my 
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jal ſhall be at ſuch place or places as the Congreſs may by law have . | 


Jirefted. 
dic r. 3. Treaſon againſt the United States ſhall conſiſt only in en 


ag war againſt them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
4 comfort. No perſon ſhall be convicted of treaſon, unleſs on the 
timer of two: witneſſes to the ſume . or on nee 
burt. | 

The Congreſs ſhall have power to declare the 2 e 
ut no attainder of treaſon ſhall work corruption of blood, or nn. 
cept during the life of the perſon attainted. 
ARTICLE 1 * N 
Sect, 1. Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each State t to 8 
whlic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 
de Congreſs may by general laws preſcribe the manner in which ſuch 
ts, records, and proceedings ſhall be proved, and the effect thereof. 
dic r. 2. The citizens of each State ſhall be entitled to all privileges 
| immunities of citizens in the ſeveral States, | 
A perſon charged in any State with tteaſon, felony, or other crime, 
ho ſhall flee from juſtice, and be found in another State, ſhall on de- 


J! CT * 


* and of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be de» 
" rered up, to be removed to the State having juriſdiction of the crime. 
" No perſon held to ſervice or labour in one State, under the laws 


tereol, eſcaping into another, ſhall, in conſequence of any law or regu · 
ation therein, be diſcharged from ſuch ſervice or labour, but ſhall be 
lclivered up on claim of the party to whom ſuch ſervice or labqur may 
e due. 

Sect. 3, New States may be admitted by the Congreſs into this 
jon, but no new State ſhall be formed or erected within the juriſdie - 
jon of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of 
#0 or more States, or parts of States, without the conſent of the legiſla- 
* res of the States ooncerned as well as of the Congreſs. 

The Congreſs ſhall have power to diſpoſe of and make all needful 
ls and regulations reſpecling the territory or other property belonging 
MF | the United States; and nothing in this conſtitution ſhall be ſo con- 
py ugh 8 prejudice any claims of the Vnited States, or of any parti. 
* Ye. 4. The United States ſhall guarantee to every State in this 
ion a republican form of government, apd ſhall protect each of them 
jnit invaſion ; and on applicatiog af the legiſlature, or of the erecu · 
be U den the legiſlature cannot ba convened, againſt domeſtic _— 
ARTICLE V. 


„ce geg, whenever two thirds of hoch houſes ball deem it e. 
| | Ff z ceflarys 
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 cefſary, ſhall propoſe amendments to this conſtitution, or, on the pl. 
cation of the legiſlatures of two thirds of the ſeveral States, ſhall call; 
convention for propoſing amendments, which, in either caſe, ſhall be 
valid to all intents and purpoſes, as part of this conſtitution, when rai. 
fied by the legiſlatures of three fourths of the ſeveral States, or by con, 
ventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of nt. 
fication may be propoſed by the Congreſs: provided, that no amend. 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thouſand eight hundrel 
and eight, ſhall in any manner affect the firſt and fourth clauſes in the 
ninth ſeRion of the firſt article; and that no State, without its conſen, 
ſhall be deprived of its equal ſuffrage in the Senate. 
| ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into before the ado. 
tion of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againſt the United States under 
this conſtitution, as under the confederation. 

This conſtitution, and the laws of the United States, which ſhall be 
made in purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which ſhall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, ſhall be the ſuprene 
law of the land; and the judges in every State ſhall be bound thereby 
any thing in the conſtitution or laws of any State to the contrary no 
withſtanding. | 

The Senators and Repreſentatives before mentioned, and the Men. 
bers of the ſeveral State Legiſlatures, and all Executive and Judicil 
Officors, both of the United States and of the ſeveral States, ſhall b 
bound by oath or affirmation to fupport this conſtitution; but no f. 
ligious teſt ſhall ever be required as a qualification to any office of 
public truſt under the United States, 

3 4A rien Vi. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States ſhall be ſufficient for 
the eftabliſhment of this conſtitution, between the States ſo ratifying ti 
DONE in Convention, by the unanimous conſent of the States preſent, it 

ſeventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord One T houſand Sev 

Hundred and Eighty-ſeven, and of the Independence of the United Sta 

of America the Twelfth, In Witneſs whereof, wwe have hereunt job 


fcribed our names. . 
= © GEORGE WASHINGTON, P 
Me d alſo by all the Delegates which were preſent from twelve State 
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Is CONVENTION, Monday, September 17, 1987. : WM 


PRESENT, | | 
The States of New Hampſbire, Maſſachuſetts, C n Mr. Hamilton | 
from New Yorks New Jerſey, Pennſyoania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir. 
ginia, North C arolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. rs. 

Rrsotvep, That the preceding conftitution be laid before the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled, and that it is the opinion of this 
Convention, that it ſhould afterwards be ſubmitted to a Convention of 
Delegates, choſen in each State by the people thereof, under the re- 
commendation of its legiſlature, for their aſſent and ratification; and 
that each Convention aſſenting to, and ratifying the lame, ſhould give 
votice thereof to the United States in Congreſs aſſembled. 

Res0LVED, That it is the opinion of this Convention, that as foon. 2s 
the conventions of nine States ſhall have ratified this conſtitution, the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled ſhould fix a day on which electom 
ſhould be appointed by the States which ſhall have ratified the ſame, and 
a day on which the electors ſhould aſſemble to vote for the Prefident, and 
the time and place for commencing proceedings under this Conſtitution, 
That after fuch publication, the electors ſhould be appointed, and the 
ſenators and repreſentatives elected; that the electors ſhould meet on 
the day fixed for the election of the preſident, and ſhould tranſmit their 
votes certified, ſigned, ſealed, and directed, as the conſtitution requires, 
to the Secretary of the United States in Congreſs aſſembled; that the ſe- 
nators and repreſentatives ſhould convene at the time and place aſſigned ; 
that the ſenators ſhould appoint a preſident of the ſenate, for the ſole 
purpoſe of receiving, opening, and counting the votes for preſident; and' 
that after he ſhall be choſen, the Congreſs, together with the preſident, 
ſhould, without delay, proceed to execute this conſtitution,” — * 

By the unanimous order of the Convention, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Preſident, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


5 In CONVENT. TON, September 17, 1787. 
II, 


WE have now the honour to ſubmit to the conſideration of the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled, that conſtitution which has ap- 
peared to us the moſt adviſeable, 

The friends of our country have long ſeen and defired, thus chanpwony 
of making war, peace, and treaties, that of levying money and regulat- 
ing commerce, and the correſpondent executive and judicial authorities, 
thould be fully and effectually veſted in the general government of the 
dunn: bot the impropriety of dclegaing, ſuch extenkve truſt to one 
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body of men is evident. Hence reſults the necefiry of digen: 
ganization. 
Je is obviouſly impradticable, i in the federal government of theſe States, 
to ſecure all rights of independent ſovereignty to each, and yet provide 
for the intereſt and ſafety of all. Individuals entering into ſociety myſt 
give up a ſhare of liberty to preſerve the reſt. 'The magnitude of the 
ſacrifice muſt depend as well on ſituation and circumſtances, as on the oh. 
ject to be attained, It is at all times difficult to draw with preciſion 
the line between thoſe rights which muſt be - ſurrendered, and thoſe 
which may be reſerved ; and on the preſent occaſion this difficulty was 
increaſed by a difference among the ſeveral States as to their un 
extent, habits, and particular inte reſts. a 
In all our deliberations on this ſubject, we kept Rieadily it in our view, . 
that which appears to us the greateſt intereſt of every true American, the 
conſolidation of our union, in which is involyed our proſperity, felicity, 
ſafety, perhaps our national exiſtence, This important conſideration, 
ſeriouſly and deeply impreſſed on our minds, led each State in the con- 
vention to be leſs rigid on points of inferior magnitude, than might have 
been otherwiſe expected; and thus the conſtitution, which we now 
preſent, is the reſult of a ſpirit of amity, and of that mutual deference 
and conceſſion which the peculiarity of our political ſituation rendered 
indiſpenſable, 
That it will meet the full and entire 8 of every State is not 
perhaps to be expected : but each will doubtleſs conſider, that had her 
intereſts been alone conſulted, the conſequences might have been par- 
ticularly diſagreeable or injurious to others : that it is liable to as few 
exceptions as could reaſonably have been expected, we hope and believe: 
that it may promote the laſting welfare of that country ſo dear to us all, 
and ſecure her freedom and happineſs, which is our moſt ardent wiſh. 
With great reſpect, we have the honour to be, Sir, your Excellency's 
moſt * and humble ſervants, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, * 

By unani mous order of the Convention. 
His Excellency the Preſident of the Congreſs, 


The conventions of a number of the States, having at the time of their 
adopting the conſtitution expreſſed a deſire, in order to prevent miſcon- 
ſtruction or abuſe of its powers, that further declaratory and reſttictire 
clauſzs ſhould be added: and as extending the ground of public conf- 

- dence in the government will beſt enſure the beneficent ends of is inft- 
tution, it was 


Recouvep by the Senate nook of Repreſentatives of the United | 
State! 


States of America in Congreſs aſſembled, two-thirds of both houſes 
concurring, That the following articles be propoſed to the legiſlatures 
of the ſeveral States, as amendments to the conſtitution of the United 
States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by three-fourths of the 
ſaid legiſlatures, to be valid to all intents and purpoſes, as part of the 
faid conſtitution 4-vize | 


Ax r. I. After the firſt enumeration required by the firſt article of the 
conſtitution, there ſhall be one repreſentative forevery thirty thouſand, 
until the number ſhall amount to- one hundred, after which the propor- 
tion ſhall be ſo regulated by Congreſs, that there ſhall be not leſs than 
one hundred repreſentatives, nor leſs than one repreſentative for every 
forty thouſand perſons, until the number of repreſentatives ſhall amount 
to two hundred, after which the proportion ſhall be ſo regulated by 
Congreſs, that there ſhall not be leſs than two hundred repreſentatives, 
nor more than one repreſentative for every fifty thouſand perſons. 


Axt, II. No law varying the compenſation for the ſervices of the 
ſenators and repreſentatives ſhall take effect, until an election of repre- 
ſentatives ſhall have intervened. | 
Axr. III. Congreſs ſhall make no law reſpecting an eftabliſhmene 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exerciſe thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of ſpeech, or of the preſs ; or the right of people peaceably to 
aſemble, and to petition the government for a redreſs of grievances. 
Axt.IV. A well-regulated militia being neceſſary to the ſecurity 
of a free ftate, the right of the people to keep and bear arms ſhall not 
be intringed. | : 
Axt, V. No ſoldier ſhall in time of peace be quartered in any 
houſe without the conſent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be preſcribed by law. | | 
Axr. VI. The right of the people to be ſecure in their perſons, 
houſes, papers, and effects, againſt unreaſonable ſearches and ſeizures, 
ſtall not be violated, and no warrants ſhall iſſue, but upon probable 
cauſe, ſupported by oath or affirmation, and particularly deſcribing the 
Place to be ſearched, and the perſons or things to be ſeized. 
Aux. VII. No perſon ſhall be held to anſwer for a capital, or other- 
viſe infamous crime, unleſs on a preſentment or indictment of a 
brand jury, except in caſes ariſing in the land or naval forces, or in the 
nilitia when in actual ſervice, in time of war or public danger; nor 
tall be compelled in any criminal caſe to be a witneſs againſt himſelf, 
bor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due proceſs of 
| law; 
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law; nor ſhall private e eee 
compenſation. | 


'. right to a ſpeedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
diſtrict wherein the crime ſhall have been committed, which diftri ſhall 
have been previouſly aſcertained by law, and to he informed of the na 
ture and cauſe of the accuſation; to-be confronted with the witneſſes 


againſt him; to have compulſory proceſs for obtaining witneſſes in his 


flavour; and to have the aſſiſtance in counſel for his defence. 


Ar. IX. In ſuits at common law, where the value in. controverſy 
ſhall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury ſhall be preſerved, 
and no fact, tried by a jury, ſhall be otherwiſe re-examined. in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 
Ax r. X. Exceſſive bail ſhall not be required, nor exceſſive fines in- 
poſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflicted. fy 
Ax r. XI. The enumeration in the conſtitution, of certain righty 


ſhall not be conſtrued vd or de c neil. by 


* 


people. Ll 
Axr. XII. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 


conſtitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reſerved to the 
States reſpeRively, or to the people. 
The following States have ratified all the foregoing articles of amend. 


ment to the conſtitution of the United States, viz. Maryland, Nonh 


Carolina, South Carolina, New York, Virginia, and Vermont, Nev 
Hampſhire, New Jerſey, and Pennſylvania reject the ſecond article; 


and Delaware rejects the firſt article. No official returns, to our knov- 
| edge, have been made from the other States. | 


AGArNST this conſtitution, thus ratified, organized and eftabliſt 
ed, objections may no doubt be urged, and defects pointed out; it 
may be laid that it contains no declaration of rights, and that ie 
laws of the general government being paramount to the laws and cot 
ſtitutions of the ſeveral States, the declarations of rights in the ſerenl 
ſtate conſtitutions are no ſecurity—nor are the people ſecured even u 
the enjoyment of the benefits of the common law. 

Owing to the ſmall number of members in the houſe of repreſents 
tives, there is not the ſubſtance, but the ſhadow only of repreſentation 
which can never produce proper information in the legiſlature, or ir 


ſpire confidence in the people - the laws will therefore be generally made 
by men little concerned i in, and unacquainted with, their effects: and co 
ſequences, 


Tie 
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The Senate have the power of altering all money bills, and of origi⸗ 
nating appropriations of money, although they are not the immediate re- 
preſentatives of the people, or amenable to them, theſe and their other 
great powers, Viz. their power in the appointment of Ambaſſadors, and all 

public officers, in making treaties, and trying all impeachments; their 
influence upon, and connectton with, the ſupreme executige. From 
theſe circumſtances, their duration of office, and their being a conſtant 
exiſting body, almoſt continually fitting, joined with their being one 
complete branch of the Legiſlature, will deſtroy any and every balance in 
the government, and enable them to accompliſh what uſurpation they 
pleaſe upon the rights and liberties of the people. E 

The Judiciary of the United States is fo conſtructed and extended 

to abſorb and deſtroy the Judiciaries of the ſeveral States, thereby ren- 
dering law tedious, intricate, and expenſive, and juſtice in conſequence 
znattainable by a great part of the community, as in, thus enabling the 
rich, to oppreſs the poor. | gt 1 15 
The Preſident of the United States has no conſtitutional Council —a 
thing unknown in any ſafe and regular Government he will therefore 
be unſupported by proper information and advice, and will generally be 
directed by minions and favourites, or he will become a tool to the Se- 
nate; or a Council of State will grow out of the principal officers of the 
great departments, the worſt and moſt dangerous of all ingredients fox 
ſuch a Council in a free country; for they may be induced to join in any 
dangerous or oppreſſive meaſures to ſhelter themſelves, and prevent an in- 
quiry into their own miſconduR in office: whereas, had a conſtitutional 
Council been formed, as was ſaid to have been propoſed, of ſix Members, 
viz. two from the Eaſtern, two from the Middle, and two from the 
Southern States, to be appointed by vote of the States in the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, with the ſame duration and rotation of office as the 
Senate, the executive would always have had ſafe and proper informa- 
tion and advice; the Preſident of ſuch a Council might have acted as 
Vice Prefident of the United States, pro tempore, upon any vacancy or 
diſability of the Chief Magiſtrate, and the long-continued ſeſſions of the 
Senate would, in a great meaſure, have been prevented. From this fatal 
gelett of a conſtitutional Council, has ariſen the improper power of the 
Senate in the appointment of public officers, and the alarming dependence 
and eonnection between that branch of the legiſlature and the executive. 
Hence alſo ſprung that unneceſſary and dangerous office of the Vice 
Prefident, who, for want of other employment, is made Preſident of the 
date, thereby dangerouſly blending the legiſlative and executive 
C ES 
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powers; beſides always giving to ſome one of the States an er 
and unjuſt pre-eminence over the others. 

The Preſſddent of the United States has the unreſtrained power of 
granting pardon for treaſons, which may be ſometimes exerciſed to ſcreen 
from puniſhment, thoſe whom he had ſecretly inſtigated to commit the 
crime, anq́; thereby prevent the diſcovery of his own guilt. 

By declaring all treaties ſupreme laws of the land, the executive and 
ſenate have, in many caſes, an excluſive power of legiſlation, which 
might have been avoided by proper diſtinctions with reſpect to treaties, 
and requiring the aſſent of the e of . were it could 
be done with ſafetx. 

Under their own conſtruction of the general clauſe at the end of the 
enumerated powers, the Congreſs may grant monopolies in trade and 
commerce—conſtitute new crimes—inflit unuſual and ſevere puniſh. 
ments, and extend their power as far as they ſhall think proper —ſo that 
the State Legiſlatures have no ſecurity for the powers now preſumed to 
remain to them, or the people for their rights. 

There is no declaration for preſerving the liberty of the preſs, the 
trial by jury in civil cauſes, nor againſt the danger of ſtanding armies in 
time of peace. 

Wx admit theſe objeRtions i in part to be juſt, and view them as un. 
anſwerable ; but we conſider them as deducting but little from the 
beauty and order of the whole ſyſtem ; they may all be corrected by the 
application of the ſame principles on which the Conſtitution is founded, 
and if all circumſtances are conſidered we ſhall, perhaps, rather be aſto- 
niſhed that its defects are ſo few and of ſo little importance. 

To form a good ſyſtem of government, for a ſingle city or ftate, how- 
ever limited as to territory, or inconſiderable as to numbers, has been 
thought to require the ſtrongeſt efforts of human genius. With what 
conſcious diffidence, then, muſt the members of the convention have f- 
volved in their minds, the immenſe undertaking which was before them. 
Their views could not be confined to a ſmall or a ſingle community, but 
were expanded to a great number of ſtates; ſeveral of which contain at 
extent of territory, and reſources of population, equal to thoſe of ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable kingdoms on this ſide of the Atlantic. Nor ett 
even theſe the only objects to be comprehended within their deliben- 
tions. Numerous ſtates yet unformed: Myriads of the human rat 
who will inhabit regions hitherto uncultivated, were to be affected by 
the refult of their proceedings. It was neceſſary, therefore, to fo 
their calculations, on a ſcale commenſurate to ſo large a portion of the 
* | 
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Thus a very important difficulty aroſe from comparing the extent of 

the country to be governed, with the kind of government which it 
| would be proper to eſtabliſh in it. It has been an opinion, countenanced 
by high authority, © that the natural property of ſmall ſtates is to be 
governed as a republic ; of middling ones, to be ſubject to a monarch z 
and of large empires, to be ſwayed by a deſpotic prince; and that the 
conſequence is, that, in order to preſerve. the principles of the eſtabliſhed 
government, the ſtate muſt be ſupported in the extent, it has acquired 
and that the ſpirit of the ſtate will alter in proportion as it extends or 
contracts its limits . This opinion ſeems to be ſupported rather than 
contradicted, by the hiſtory of the governments in the old world. Here 
then the difficulty appeared in full view, On one hand, the United 
States containing an immenſe extent of territory, according to the fote- 
going opinion, a deſpotic government was beſt adapted to that extent. 
On the other hand, it was well known, that, however the citizens of the 
United States might, with pleaſure, ſubmit to the legitimate reſtraints of 
a republican conſtitution, they would reject, with indignation, the fetters 
of deſpotiſm, What then was to be done? The idea of a confederate 
republic preſented itſelf, A kind of conſtitution which has been thought 
to have © all the internal advantages of a republican, together with the 
external force of a monarchical 3 Ot 

Its deſcription is, . a convention, by which ſeveral ſtates agree to 3 
come members of a larger one, which they intend to eſtabliſh, It is a 
kind of aſſemblage of ſocieties, that conſtitute a zew one, capable of en- 
creaſing by means of. farther aſſociation 1. The expanding quality of 
ſuch a government is peculiarly fitted for the United States, the * 
part of whoſe territory is yet uncultivated. 

But while this form of government enabled them to ſurmount the dif- 
ficulty laſt mentioned, it conducted them to another. It left them almoſt 
without precedent. or guide; and conſequently, without the benefit of 
that inſtruktion, which, in many caſes, may be derived from the con- 
ſtitution, hiſtory and experience of other nations. Several aſſociations 
have frequently been called by the name of confederate ſtates, which have 
not, in propriety of language, deſerved it. The Swiſs Cantons are con- 
netted only by alliances. The United Netherlands are indeed an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſocieties ; but this afſemblage conſtitutes =o new one ; and 
therefore, it does not correſpond with the full definition of a confederate 
republic, The Germanic body is compoſed of ſuch diſproportioned and 


* Monteſquieu, b. 8. c. 20. 
. + Monteſquieu, b. 9. c. 1. | 
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6: diſcordant materials, and its firafture is ſo intricate and coniplex, tha 
little uſeful knowledge could be drawn from it. Ancient hiſtory dif. 
Cloſes, and barely diſcloſes to our vie, ſome confederate republics—the 
Acharan league—the Lycian confederacy, and the Amphyctyonic coun 

| cil. But the facts recorded concerning their conſtitutions are ſo few and 
general, and their hiſtories are ſo unmarked and deſective, that no ſat. 
factory information can be collected from them concerning many pani. 

'cular circumſtances ; from an accurate diſcernment and compariſon of 
which alone, legitimate and practical inferences can be made from one 
conſtitution to another. Beſides, the ſituation and dimenſions of thok 
confederacies, and the ſtate of ſociety, manners and habits in them, wete 
ſo different from thoſe of the United States, that the moſt correct de. 
ſcriptions could have ſupplied but a very ſmall fund of applicable remark, 
Thus, in forming this ſyſtem, they were deprived of many advantage, 
which the hiſtory and experience of other ages _ other countries would, 
in other caſes, have afforded them. 

We may add, in this place, that the ſcience of government itſelf, 
ſeems yet to be almoſt in its ſtate of infancy. Governments, in gener, 
have been the reſult of force, of frand, and of accident. Aſter a perioi 

of ſix thouſand years has elapſed, ſince the creation, the United State 
exhibit to the world, the firſt inftance, as far as we can learn, of a nation, 

unattacked by external force, unconvulſed by domeſtic inſurrections, 2. 
ſembling voluntarily, deliberating fully, and deciding calmly, concem- at 
ing that ſyſtem of government, under which they would with that they 
and theit poſterity ſhould live. The ancients, ſo enlightened on other 
ſubjects, were very uninformed with regard to this. They ſeem ſcarce- 

1y to have had any idea of any other kind of governments, than the cut 
three ſimple forms, deſigned by the epithets, monarchial, ariſtocratic 

and democratical, Much and pleafing ingenuity has been exerted, i 

modern times, in drawing entertaining parallels between ſome of the an. libe 

cient conſtitutions and ſome of the mixed governments that have fince yer 
exiſted in Europe. But on ſtrict examination, the inſtances of reſen- be! 
blance will be found to be few and weak; to be ſuggeſted by the in- whe 
provements, which, in ſubſequent ages, have been made in government, 
and not to be drawn immediately from the ancient conſtitutions them- 
ſelves, as they were intended and underſtood by thoſe who framed then. WW ove 
One thing is very certain, that the doctrine of repreſentation in goren- 
. ment was altogether unknown to the ancients, The knowledge od 
of which, is eſſential to every . that can poſſeſs the quals 
ties of freedom, wiſdom and enargy. | | 
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Repreſentation is the chain of communication between the people, 
and thoſe, to whom they have committed the exerciſe of the powers 
of government. - This chain may confiſt of one or more links; but in 
ill caſes it ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong and diſcernable, IL. Pr 
ro be left withcut guide or precedent was not the only difficulty, in 
«hich the convention were involved, by propoſing to their conſtituents 
a plan of a confederate republic. 'They found themſelves embarraſſed | 
with another, of peculiar delicacy and importance; I mean that of draw- 
ing a proper line between the national government, and the govetnments 
of the ſeveral ſtates, It was eaſy to diſcover a proper and ſatisfactory 
principle on the ſubject. Whatever object of government is conſined in 
its operation and effects within the bounds of a particular ſtate, ſhould 
be conſidered as belonging to the government of that ſtate; whateyer 
object of government extends, in its operation or effects, beyond the 
bounds of a particular ſtate, ſhould be conſidered as belonging to the 
covernment of the United States; but though this principle is ſound 
and ſatisfactory, its application to particular caſes would be accompanied 
with much difficulty ; becauſe in its application, room muſt be allowed 
for great diſcretionary latitude of conſtruction of the principle. In 
order to leſſen, or remove the difficulty, ariſing from diſcretionary 
conſtruction on this ſubjeR, an enumeration of particular inſtances, in 
which the application of the principle ought to take place, has been 
attempted, with much induſtry and care, Tt is only in mathematical 
ſcience that a line can be deſcribed with mathematical preciſion. But 
upon the ſtricteſt inveſtigation, the enumeration will be found to be 
ſafe and unexceptionable ; and accurate too in as great a degree as ac- 
curacy ean be expected, in a ſubject of this nature. . | 
After all, it was neceſſary, that, on a ſubject ſo peculiarly delicate 
25 this, much prudence, much candour, much moderation and much 
liderality, ſhould be exerciſed and diſplayed, both by the federal go- 
rerament and by the governments of the ſeveral ſtates. And it is to 
be hoped, that theſe virtues will continue to be exerciſed and diſplayed, 
when we conſider, that the powers of the federal government and thoſe 
of the ſtate governments are drawn from ſources equally pure. If a dif- 
ſrence ean be diſcovered. between them, it is in favor of the federal 
government, becauſe that government is founded on a repreſentation of 
the whole union; whereas the government of any particular ſtate is 
founded only on the repreſentation of a part, inconſiderable when com- 
pared with the whole. Is it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
counſels of the whole will embrace the intereſt of every part, than that 
te counſels of any part will embrace the intereſts of the whole? 
| Having 
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Having enumerated ſome of the difficulties, which the conrenin 
were oblige to encounter in the courſe of their proceedings, Ie g 
view the end, which they propoſed to accompliſh, "is 
In forming this ſyſtem, it was proper to give minute attention to th 
- Intereſt of all the parts; but there was a duty of ſtill higher impor. 


the whole. If this great principle had not prevailed, the plan before y 
would never have made its appearance. 
The aim of the convention, was to form a ſyſtem of good and efici 
ant gonanaent on the more extenſive ſcale of the United States, l 
his, and in every other inſtance, the work ſhould be judged with de 
ame ſpirit, with which it was performed. A principle of duty as wel 
2s candour demands this. 
It has been remarked, that civil government is neceſſary to the yer 
ſection of ſociety : We remark that civil liberty isWnecelſary to th 
perſeQion of civil government. Civil liberty is natural liberty itſel 
diveſted only of that part, which, placed in the government, produc 
more good and happineſs to the community, than if it Had remained i 
the individual. Hence it follows, that civil liberty, while it refigns4 
part of natural liberty, retains the free and generous exerciſe of d 
the human faculties, ſo far as it is compatible with the public welfare, 
In conſidering and developing the nature and end of the ſyſtem bs 
fore us, it is neceſſary. to mention another kind of liberty, which ng 
be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of -f-deral liberty. When a fing 
government is inſtituted, the individuals, of which it is compoſed, 
ſurrender to it a part of their natural independence, which they bs 
fore enjoyed as men. When a confederate republic is inſtituted, tie 
communities, of which it is compoſed, ſurrender to it a part of ther 
political independence, which they before enjoyed as ſtates. The pri. 
ciples, which directed, in the former caſe, what part of the naturl 
liberty of the man ought to be given up, and what part ought to bt 
retained, will give ſimilar directions in the latter caſe. The fiat 
ſhould reſign, to the national government, that part, and that part oh, 
of their political liberty, which placed in that government, will pv 
duce more good to the whole, than if it had remained in the ferent 
- Rates. , While they reſign this part of their political liberty, thy 
retain the free and generous exerciſe of all their -other-facultics # 
"Rates, ſo far as it is — the 2 ha the W at 
ſuperintending confederacy. -- 
Since fates as well as N the: . 
fore us, and form „ — uy —ů 
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erate, it was neceſſary to notice and e 06 wall ns che 
"exo ſee the great end which they 3 to accompliſh. Ie 
vas to frame, for their conſtituents, one federal and national conſtitu- 
4 tion—a conſtitution, that would produce the advantages of good, and 
prevent the inconveniencies of bad goverament—a, conſtitution,” whoſe 
yeneficence and energy would pervade the whole union; and bind and 
mbrace the intereſts of every part—a conſtitution, that would enſure 
e, freedom and happineſs, to the ſtates and people of America. 

We are now naturally led to examine the means, by which they pro- 
poſed to accompliſh this end. But previouſly to our entering upon ĩt, it 
vill not be improper to ſtate. ſome general and leading principles of go 
emment, which will receive n application in n of 
ur inveſtigations. . « AN i 
There neceſſarily exiſts in every governments — | 
Ws ere is no appeal; and which, for that reaſon, may be termed ſupreme, 
abſolute and uncontrollable. ,- Where does this power reſide ? To this 
eſtion, writers On different governments will give different anſwers. 
of \ccording to Blackſtone, in this country, this power is lodged in the 
Mare, Britiſh parliament, and the parliament may alter the form of govern- 
n be nt; and its power is abſolute without control. The idea of a con- 
ion, limiting and ſuperintending the operations of legiſlative autho- 
iy, ſeems not to have been accurately underſtood in this kingdom. 
poſe here are, at leaſt no traces of practice, conformable to ſuch a principle. 
ey bv To control the power and conduct of the legiſlature by an over-ruling 
4, the oaditution, was an improvement in the ſcience and practice of gorern- 
# thei tent, reſerved to the American ſtates. - + 

e pri Perhaps ſome politician, who has not confidered, with Ae 
acy, their political ſyſtems, would anſwer, that in their governments, 
t to be ic ſupreme power was veſted in the conſtitutions. This opinion ap- 
e flats caches a ſtep nearer to the truth; but does not reach. it. The truth 
that, in the American governments, the ſupreme, abſolute and uncon- 
ill po- llable power remains in the people. As their conſtitutions are ſuperior 
their legiſlatures; ſo the people are ſuperior. to their conſtitutions. 
ed the ſuperiority, in this laſt inſtance, is much greater; for the 
polleſs, over their conſtitutions, control in a, as well as ig right. 
eral 1 — that the people may change the conſtitutions, 
never, and however they pleaſe. een. of which no po- 
ve inſtitution can ever deprive. them. . — 
poſel 9 BW Niel importane truths, are far from being merely — To To 
| in perton, we are to aſcribs tho ſcene, hitherto unpacalllled, which 
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nity but may here receive a radical eure. If the error be in the legili 


I _ —thoſe who ordain and eſtabliſh, have the power, if they think prope 


to do what they pleaſe, with regard to the government,” 


of rights is by no means a neceſlary meaſure. In a government poliſh 


 refides in the people; and that they never can part with it. It may be 


is announced in their name, it receives its political exiſtence from thei 


America now ethihits to the world—a gentle, a peaceful, a voluntey 
and a deliberate tranſition from one conſtitution of government to . 
other, In other parts of the world, the idea of revolutions in gon. 
ment is, by a mournful and indiffoluble aſſociation, connected with the 
idea of wars, and all the calamities attendant on wars. But happy er 
petience teaches us to view ſuch revolutions in a very different light— 
to confider them only as progreflive ſteps in improving the knowledye of 
| t, and increaſing the happineſs of ſociety and mankind, 
With — and admiration we view the force and prevalence 
of this ſentiment throughout the United States, that the ſupreme pont 


called the Panacee in politics. There can be no diſorder in the comny 


ture, it may be corrected by the conſtitution : If in the conſtitution 
i may de correQed by the people. There is a remedy, therefor, i 
every diſtemper in government; if the people are not wanting to then 
felves. For a people wanting to themſelves, there is no remedy : Frag 
their power, there is po 174 Wah en origi 
principle of corroction. 1455 

Phe leading principle in n eee 
nean conſtitutions, is, that the ſupreme power reſides in the people; thei 
conftitution opens with a folemn and practical recognition of this pi 
ciple; „WE, TAI PEOPLE or rn United STAaTss, in order u 
form a more perfect union, eſtabliſh juſtice, &, po ORDAIN a 
ESTABLISH this conſtitution, for the United States of America,” |t 


— — — a. 


authority—they ordain and eftabliſh : What is the neceſſary conſequenct) 


to repeal and annul.—A proper attention to this principle may fat 
the minds of ſome, who contend for the neceſſity of a bill of rights, 

Its eftabliſhment, I apprehend, has more force, than a volume wr 
on the ſubject—it renders this truth evident, that the people havearight 


Therefore, even in a ſingle enen, if che powers of the per 
reſt on the ſame eſtabliſhment, as is expreſſed in this conſtitution, 'a bil 


of enumerated powers, ſuch'a meaſure would be not only unneceſinþ 
but prepoſterous and dangerous: wbence come this notion, thut in 8 
United States there is no ſecurity without a bill of rights? Hare id 
citizens of South Carolina no ſecurity for their liberties q they have 0 
bill of rights. Are the citizens on the eaſtern fide of the _— 
free, ot teſs ſecured i in their n than thoſe on the weſtern ki 


- 
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Tre ſtate of New-Jerſcy has no bill of rights. —The ſtate of New-York 
vun no bill of rights. —The ſtates of ConneRticut and Rhode-Ifland have 
no bill of rights. I know not whether I have exactly enumerated the 
fates who have thought it unneceſſary to add a bill of rights to their 
conſtitutions : but this enumeration will ſerve to ſhew by experience, 'as 
well as principle, that even in ſingle governments, a bill of rights is not 
an eſſential or neceſſary meaſure.—But in a government, conſiſting of 
enumerated powers, ſuch as is adopted by the United States, a bill of 
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nev rights would not only be unneceſfary, but, in my humble judgment, 
ort highly imprudent. In all ſocieties, there ate many powers and rights, 
* which cannot be particularly enumerated, A bill of rights annexed to a 
mt conſtitution, is an enumeration of the powers reſerved. If we attempt 
gill m enumeration, every thing that is ndt enumerated, is preſumed to be 
ation given, The conſequence is, that an imperfe& enumeration would throw 
, fr all implied power into the ſcale of the government; and the rights of 


the people would be rendered incomplete. On the other hand; an im- 
perfect enumeration of the powers of government, reſerves all implied. 
power to the people; and, by that means the conſtitution becomes in- 
complete; but of the two, it is much ſafer to run the riſk on the fide of 


And the conſtitution ; for an omiſſion in the enumeration of the powers of 
e government, is neither ſo dangerous, nor important, as an omiſſion in 
s pin the enumeration of the rights of the people. r 4:99 
* ln this conſtitution, the citizens of the United States appear diſpenſing - 
N and part of their original power, in what manner and in what proportion 
i” ö think fit. They never part with the whole; and they retain the 
a ddt of r-calling what they part with. When, therefore, they poſſeſs, 
quenet e fee-ſimple of authority, why ſhould they have recourſe to the mi- 
pe and ſubordinate remedies, which can be neceſſary only to thoſe, 
y ſa do paſs the fee, and reſerve only a rent charge? 85 
. To every ſuggeſtion concerning a bill of rights, the citizens of the 
e States may always ſay, WE zzzrrvVE THE IRT ro do var 
PLEASE, ah e ; 2 


* 


emment before us. In order to give permanency, ſtability and 
wu to any government, it is of eſſential importance, that its legiſ- 
ue ſhould be reſtrained ; that there ſhould not only be, what we'call 


neceſſar\ (=, bat an aive power over it; for of all kinds of deſpotiſin, this 7 
git in d. moſt dreadful, and the moſt difficult to be correfted, © © 


its therefore. proper to have efficient reſtraints upon the legiſflative' 


This obſervation naturally . | 


J. Theſe reftraints ariſe from different ſources: In the American 


. 
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Lion of the power in the legiſlative body itſelf. Under this ſyſtem, the 
may ariſe likewiſe from the interference of thoſe officers, . — are 
introduced into the executive and judicial departments. They may 
ſpring alſo from another ſource ; the election by the people; and finally 
under this conſtitution, they may Proceed from * geeat and laſt re, 
ſort rom the PEOPLE themſelves, _ e 

In order to ſecure the preſident from any Fs upon the legil 
. as to his ſalary, it is provided, that he ſhall, at ſtated times, re 
ceiye for his ſervices, a compenſation that ſhall neither be increaſed nor 
diminiſhed, during the period for which he ſhall have been elected, ad 
that he ſhall not receive, within that period, any other emolument fron 
the United States, or any of them individually, 4 

Joo ſecure to the judges independence, it is ordered rhat they hall 
ceive for their ſervices, a compenſation which fhall not be diminiſhed 
during their continuance in office, The congreſs may be refrained, by 
the election of its conſtituent parts, If a legiſlature ſhall make a lay 
contrary to the coaſtitution, or oppreſſive to the people, they have it i 
their power, every ſecond year, in one branch, and every fixth yearin 
the other, to diſplace the men, who act thus ineonſiſtent with their duty; 
and if this is not ſufficient, they have ſtill a farther power; they my 
aſſume into their own hands, the alteration of the conſtitution itſelf- 
they may revoke the leaſe, when the 8 are broken by de 
tenant. 


/ There is ſtill a fanher reſtraint upon the leihe qua 
negative of the preſident. This will be attended with very impot- 


tant advantages, for the ſecurity and happineſs of the people of the 
United States. The preſident, will not be a ſtranger to the country, U 
its laws, or its wiſhes, He will, under this conſtitution, be placed i 
office as the preſident of the whole union, and be choſen in ſuch a ma 
that he may. juſtly be tiled 1E Man or THE PEOPLE; being elechl 
by the different parts of the United States, he will conſider himſelf 
particularly intereſted for any one of them, but will watch over ir 
whole with paternal care and affection. This will- be his natural co 
duct, to recommend himſelf to thoſe who placed him i in that high chin 
and it is a very important advantage, that ſuch a man muſt have em 
law preſented to him, before it can become binding upon the Cane; 
States, He will have before him the fulleſt inſormation of wal 
tton, he will avail himſelf not only of records and official co 
tions, ſoreign and domeſtic, but he will have allo the advice of 68 vich 
officers in the different departments of the general government. 
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4ithority given to him, the effect will not be lpſt he returns his objec · 
tions, together with the bill, and unleſs two thirds of both branches of 
the legiſlature are now found to approve it, it does not become a law. 
But even if his objections do not prevent its paſſing into a law, they will 
not be uſeleſs ; they will be kept together with the law, and, in the ar- 
chives of congreſs, will be valuable and practical materials, to form the 
conveniently, or oppreflively, the people may diſcover in the preſident's 
objections, the ſource of that inconvenience or oppreſſion; Further, 
when objections ſhall have been made, it is provided, in order to ſecure 
the greateſt degree of caution and reſponſibility, that the votes of both 
houſes ſhall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
ſons, voting for -and againſt the bill, ſhall be entered-in the journal of 
each houſe reſpectively. Thus much, with regard to the Conſtitution 
itſelf, the diſtribution of the legiſlative nnn - the reſtraints 
under which it is exerciſed, 

On the whole, though there are ſome parts of the conftitutiin which 
we cannot approve ; and which no doubt; by the powers veſted in con- 
greſs, and the legiſiatures of the different ſtates, for that purpoſe, will in 
due time be altered or corrected, as prudence ſhall dictate; yet there is 
much, that entitles it to the reſpect of every friend to the freedom and 
happineſs of mankind : the people retain the ſupreme power, and ex- 
erciſe it by repreſentation :—the legiſlative, executive and judicial pow- / 
ers, are kept independent and diſtin from each other ;—the executive 
power, is ſo ſettled as to ſecure vicoux and ENFRCY with ACTUAL 
k:SPONSIBILITY, in the perſon of the preſident, who ſo far from being 
above the, laws, is amenable to them, in his private character, of a citi- 
zen,—The line is drawn with accuracy between the powers of the ge- 
neral government, and the government of the particular ſtates, fo that 
no diſtruſt can ariſe to diſturb the harmony of their union while the 
powers of both DERIVED BY REPRESENTATION FROM THE PEOPLE, 
muſt effectually prevent any diſagreement or diſcontent from taking 
Pace, —Thus a principle of democracy being carried into every part 
of the conſtitution, and repreſentation, and direct taxation, going hand 
in hand, the proſperity of the country and the ſtability of its govern- 
nent, will keep pace with each other. 

We cannot take leave of this ſubjeR, better than in neee, BY 
legant language of Dr. Ramſey, with whoſe ſentiments we , and 
vith whoſe wiſhes we unite. | 
Citizens of the United States! wins have, a well-balanced e- 
en efabliſhed by general conſent, which is an improvement on all re- 
| Hhs publican 
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publican forms of government heretofore eſtabliſhed. It poſſeſſes th 
freedom and independence of a popular aſſembly, acquainted with tie 
wants and wiſhes of the people, but without the capacity of doing thoſe 
miſchiefs which reſult from uncontrouled power in one aſſembly, The 
| end and object of it is public good. If you are not happy it will b 
. -your own fault. No knave or fool can plead an hereditary right u 

ſport with your property or your liberties. Your laws and your la. 
givers muſt all proceed from yourſelves. Ypu have the experience of 
nearly fix thouſand years, to point out the rocks on which former reub. 
lies have been daſhed to pieces. Learn wiſdom from their misfortune, 

Cultivate juſtiee both public and private. No government will on cu 
endure, whieh does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. Unleſs ſuch el. 
ficient regulations are adopted, as will ſecure property as well as liberty, 
one revolution will follow another. Anarchy, monarchy, or deſpotiſm 
will be the conſequence. By juſt laws and the faithful execution of 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, and the reſtoration 
credit will be a mine of wealth to this young country. It will make; 
fund for agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, which will ſoon es. 
able the United States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 
earth. Such are the reſources of your country, and ſo trifling are you 
debts, compared with your reſources, that proper ſyſtems, wiſely planned 
and faithfully executed, will ſoon fill your extenſive territory with i 
habitants, and give you the command of ſuch ample capitals, as will e. 
able you to run the career of national greatneſs, with advantages equal to 
the oldeſt kingdoms of Europe. What they have been ſlowly growing 
to, in the courſe of near two thoufand years, you may hope to equi 
within one century. If you continue under one government, built on the 
ſolid foundations of public juſtice, and public virtue, there is no pointol 
national greatneſs to which you may not aſpire with a well-founded 
hope of ſpeedily attaining it. Cheriſh and ſupport- a reverence for 
government, and cultivate an union between the Eaſt and South, the 
Atlantic and the Miſſiſſippi. Let the greateſt good of the gre 
eſt number, be the pole-ſtar of your public and private deliberations 
Shun wars, they beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, ud 
| Produce others, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves, Agricultur 
manufactures, and commerce, are your proper buſineſs, Seek not tot 
large your territory by conqueſt; it is already ſufficiently exteakſs 
You have ample ſcope for the employment of your moſt aftiye nin 

in promoting your own domeſtic happineſs. Maintain your own rights 
Andi let all others remain in quiet poſſeſſion of theirs. Avoid diſco 
{aftion, luxury, and the other vices which have been the bane of cus 
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monwealths. 3 and reward the philoſophers, the ſtateſmen, and 
the patriots, who devote their talents and time, at the expence of their 
private intereſts, to the toit of enlightening and directing their fellow 
citizens; and thereby reſoye citizens and rulers of republics from the 
common, and too often merited, charge of ingratitude. Practiſe induſtry; 
frugality, temperance, moderation, and the whole lovely train of tepubli- 
can virtues. Baniſh frem your borders the liquid fire of the Weſt- 
[ndies, which, while it entails poverty and diſeaſe, prevents induſtry, 
2nd foments private quarrels. Venerate the plough, the hoe, and all the 
implements of agriculture, Honour the men, who with their own 
bands maintain their families, and raiſe up children who are inured to 
toil, and capable of defending their country. Reckon the neceſſity of 
labour not among the curſes, but the bleſſings of life, Your towns will 
probably ere long be engulphed in luxury and effeminacy, If your 
liberties and future proſpects depended on them, your career of liberty 


and will be yeomanry, who have no other dependence than on Almighty 
God for his uſual bleſſing on their daily labour, From the great exoeſy 
ot the number of ſuch. independent farmers in theſe States, aver and 
abore all other claſſes of inhabitants, the long continuance of your 
liberties may be reaſonably preſumed.” * 
« Let the hapleſs African ſleep undiſturbed on his native ſhore, and 
zire over wiſhing for the extermination of the ancient proprietors of this 
land, Univerſal juſtice is univerſal intereſt. The moſt enlarged hap- 
pineſs of one people, by no means requires the degradation or deſtruction 
of another, It would be more glorious to civiliſe one tribe of ſayages, - 
than to exterminate or expel a ſeore, There is territory enough for 
them and for you. Inſtead of invading their rights, promote their hap- 
pineſs, and give them no reaſon to curſe the folly of their fathers, who 
ſuffered your's to fit down on a ſoil which the common Parent of us both 
had previouſly aſſigned to them: but above all, be particularly careful 
that your own deſcendents do not degenerate into ſavages, Diffuſe the 
means of education, and particularly of religious inſtruttion, through 
your remoteſt ſettlements. To this end, ſupport and firengthen the 
hands of your public teachers. Let your voluntary contributions con- 
fute the diſhonourable poſition, that religion cannot be ſupported but by. 
compalſory eſtabliſhments. ' Remember that there can be no political - 
uppineſs without liberty ; that there can be no liberty without morality ; 
ad that there can be no morality without religion,” 

It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, and in the 
Unals of the world, You poſſeſs a country which in leſs than a century 


will 
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would probably be ſhort ; but a great majority of your country, muſt, 
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publican forms of government heretofore eſtabliſhed. It poſſeſs the 
freedom and independence of a popular aſſembly, acquainted with the 
wants and wiſhes of the people, but without the capacity of doing thoſe 
miſchiefs which reſult from uncontrouled power in one aſſembly, The 
end and object of it is public good. If you are not happy it will be 
your own fault. No knave or fool can plead an hereditary right ts 
ſport with your property or your liberties. Your laws and your lay. 
givers muſt all proceed from yourſelves. You have the experience of 
nearly fix thouſand years, to point out the rocks on which former repub. 
lies have been daſhed to pieces. Learn wiſdom from their misfortunes, 
Cultivate juftice both public and private. No government will os cn 
endure, whieh does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. Unleſs ſuch el 
ficient regulations are adopted, as will ſecure property as well as liberty, 
one revolution will follow another. Anarchy, monarchy, or deſpotiſm 
| will be the conſequence. By juſt laws and the faithful execution of 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, and the reſtoration u 
credit will be a mine of wealth to this young country, It will make; 
fund for agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, which will ſoon er. 
able the United States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 
earth, Such are the reſources of your country, and ſo trifling are you 
debts, compared with your reſources, that proper ſyſtems, wiſely planned 
and faithfully executed, will ſoon fill your extenſive territory with it 
habitants, and give you the command of ſuch ample capitals, as will c 
able yon to run the career of national greatneſs, with advantages equal to 
the oldeſt kingdoms of Europe. What they have been ſlowly growing 
to, in the courſe of near two thoufand years, you may hope to equi 
within one century. If you continue under one government, built on the 
ſolid foundations of public juſtice, and public virtue, there is no point a 
national greatneſs to which you may not aſpire with a well-founded 
hope of ſpeedily attaining it. Cheriſh and ſupport a reverence for 
government, and cultivate an union between the Eaſt and South, the 
Atlantic and the Miſſifſippi. Let the greateſt good of the grab 
eſt number, be the pole-ſtar of your public and private deliberations 
Shun wars, they beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, ad 
| produce others, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves, Agricultut 
manufaRures, and commerce, are your proper buſineſs, Seek not toes 
large your territory by conqueſt ; it is already ſufficiently exteakſs 
You have ample ſcope for the employment of your moſt active mind, 
in promoting your own domeſtic happineſs. Maintain your own rights 
and let all others remain in quiet poſſeſſion of theirs. Avoid _ 
ſaction, luxury, and the other vices which have been the bane of er 
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nonwealths. Cheriſh and reward the philoſophers, the ſtateſmen, anqggg 
e er 1 
private intereſts, to the tolls of enlightening and directing their fellow 
citirens; and thereby reſcye citizens and rulem of republics from the 
common, and too often mexited, charge of ingratitude. Practiſe induſtry, 
frugality, temperance, moderation, and the whole lovely train of republi- 
can virtues. Baniſh from your borders the liquid fire of the Weft- 
[ndies, which, while it entails poverty and diſeaſe, prevents induſtry, 
and ſoments private quarrels. Venerate the plough, the hoe, and all the 
implements of agriculture, Honour the men, who with their own 
hands maintain their families, and raiſe. up children who are inured to 
toil, and capable of defending their country. Reckon the neceſlity of 
1abour not among the curſes, but the bleſſings of life. Your towns will 
probably ere long be engulphed in luxury and effeminacy, If your 
liberties and future proſpe&s depended on them, your career of liberty 
would probably be ſhort ; but a great majority of your country, muſt, 
and will be yeomanry, who have no other dependence than on Almighty 
God for his uſual bleſſing on their daily labour. From the great exgeſy 
of the numbex of ſuch- independent farmers in theſe States, aver and 
abore all other claſſes of inhabitants, the long continuance of your 
liberties may be reaſonably preſumed.” | | Z 
« Let the hapleſs African ſleep undiſturbed on his native ſhore, and 
zire over wiſhing for the extermination of the ancient proprietors of this 
land, Univerſal juſtice is univerſal intereſt. The moſt enlarged hap- 
pineſs of one people, by no means requires the degradation or deſtruQtion 
of another. It would be more glorious to civiliſe one tribe of ſavages, - 
than to exterminate or expel a ſeore, There is territory enough for 
them and for you. Inſtead of invading their rights, promote their hap- 
pineſs, and give them no reaſon to curſe the folly of their fathers, who 
ſuffered your's to fit down on a ſoil which the common Parent of us both 
had previouſly aſſigned to them: but above all, be particularly careful 
that your own deſcendents do not degenerate into ſavages, Diffuſe the 
means of education, and particularly of religious inſtruction, through 
your remoteſt ſettlements. To this end, ſupport and ftrengthen the 
hands of your public teachers. Let your voluntary contributions con- 
fur the diſhonourable poſition, that religion cannot be ſupported but by. 
compulſory eſtabliſhments, Remember that there can be no political 
lappineſs without liberty; that there can be no liberty without morality ; 
ad that there can be no morality without religion,” 2 
*It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, and in the 
ual: of the world, You poſſeſs a country which in leſs than a century 
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will probably contain fifty millions of inhabitants. You have, with 4 
| great expence of blood and treaſure, reſcued yourſelves and your poſte. 
tity from the domination of Europe. Perfect the good work you har 
begun, by forming ſuch arrangements and inſtitutions, as bid fair for «©, 
ſuring, to the preſent and future generations, the bleflings for which you 
| have ſucceſsfully contended.” 

-  « May the Almighty Ruler of the Univerfe, who has raiſed you ty 
independence, and given you a place among the nations of the ear, 
make the American Revolution an era in the hiſtory of the world, re. 
markable for the progreſſive increaſe of human happinefs !” 

Having conſidered the Conſtitution in its theory, it now remains is 
contemplate it as reduced to practice; or rather the government ariſing 
out of it : and here the United States preſent to our view, a picture yer 
different, from any we behold in the various countries of Europe, 

In the United States we ſee the people raiſed to their due importance, 
teſorting to firſt principles, aſſerting their own independance and form. 
ing a government for themſelves ; and when eleven years experience 
had convinced them of its inſufficiency to ſecure the important ends for 
which they deſigned it, we again behold them laying it aſide, and di 
- carding the contemptable arguments that would render innovation for. 
midable, raifing a new and more perfect ſyſtem in its place, publiſhing it 
in their own name and giving it energy and eſſect, by their own willing 
fubinifion to the laws and regulations it enjoins—here then we conten- 
plate the government ſpringing from its right ſource ; originating with 
the people, and exerciſed under the guidanoe of a conſtitution forme 
| agreeable to their ſovereign will. On the contrary, if we carefully ex- 
amine the Conſtitutions, or what are ſo called, in Europe, we ſhall fad 
that they have had their origin in governments, prior formed by conque! 
and ufurpation ; and that what appearance of order they have aſſumed, 
what portion the people poſſeſs in them, or what proyiſion they make 
for the ſecurity of their liberties or property, have all, been gradually 

| procured by the people, ſtruggling againſt the ſeverity and oppreſſon of 
5 the feudal ſyſtem. Such was the origin of our Magna Charta, Habes 
| Corpus AR, and Bill of Rights, and ſuch has been the origin of the 
ſmall portion of liberty, which the other European nations poſſeſs, l. 
is to America we muſt look for the firſt and bright example, of a nation 
| fitting down in peace, cauſing a defeQive government to paſs away with- 
out a groan, and erecting another in its ſtead more beneficial, and more 
- Congenial with its wiſhes. 
The goodneſs of a government, muſt be * by the ſhare which 
the people at large have in it, the benefits they derive from it, = 
2 | 
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{all portion of individual liberty and property ſurrendered for its ſap. 
port, If we apply this criterion/ to the government of the American 
Empire, we ſhall find that it has a ftrong claim to our approbation, the 
whole of it may juſtly be conſidered as in the hands of the people. lu 
beneficial influence, may be fairly concluded from the rifing importance, 
and rapid improvements of the United States; and the ſmall- portion of 


property ſurrendered for its ſupport will appear evident, if we conſider 
the following eſtimates laid before the Houſe af Repreſentatives, | 2 


EXPENDITURE. 
Ffimate of the Expendi ture for the CIVIL LIST of the United 3 


gether with the Incidental and Contingent Expences of the ſeveral Departs 
ments aud Offices, for the Year 1794. | 


PRESIDENTS, PT INS. 

ce Daly 

: For compenſation to the Preſident of the United 

8 States - 4 . 25,000 

Ditto to the Vice Preſident 7 7 | $5,000 . 

0 | | EP | 
a0 . $99 
for Compenſation to the Chief Juſtice * 4.000 x 
git Ditto, to five aſſociate Judges, at 3,500 dollars per | 

ling annum each 5 - 17,00 
yu Ditto, to the Judges of the —_— diſtricts, viz, 
with Maine ie YN 1,000 
med New Hanpfhire | 5 . 1000 ö 
e Vermont - | -- _ 800 L 
find Maſſachuſetts 1 0 „ bb 
quet Rhode Ifland * + E 800 
met, Connecticut » | 3 15000 4 
make New York | » * „ 15500 
val New Jerſey . rx 1 
on of Pennſylyania . - . 1,600 
abes Delaware . . „ 800 3 
f the Maryland 5 — 1,00 | 
„ | Virginia — - - 1, 800 
nation Kentucky - . Ry 2,000 

with- North Carolina . | 1 * 1,500 
more South Carolina 0 „ 400 

Georgia ey PRs - - 4,500 


ftorncy 4 


\ 
- 


2 
» 


= 
* 4 = 

4 
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MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTAs 
 _ TIVES, AND THEIR OFFICERS, 


, Compenſation to the Members of Congreſs, eftimating the attendance 


Phe aubole for fix months, | 
Speaker of the Houſe of NE at twelve | 
dollars per day - 2,190 
One hundred and thirty- four members at fix dollars 
per day 5 „ mw 
oem expres o an from the fat of gore: 8 
* 25,009 


Pare ESO one years ſalary 1,500 
Additional allowance eſtimated for fix months, 
at two dollars per day - 365 
4 Ys „ 1,865 


Principal clerk to the Secretary of the Senate, for 


365 days, at three dollars per day - 1,095 ' 
To engroſſing clerks to ditto, at two dollars per day 

each, for 365 days - 15460 
Chaplain to the Senate, eſtimated for br months, at 

500 dols. per annum - - 250 
ee eee, e ä 500 
Aſſiſtant door-keeper, do. do. - - 459 
Clerk to the Houſe of I one 

year's ſalary - 1,500 


Additional allowance, 0 for fix 5 
at two dollars per day . . 365 | 
1,865 
Principal clerk in the office of the clerk of the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives, for 365 days, at 3 dols, per day 1,095 
Two engroffing clerks at two dollars per day _ for 


365 days - 14469 
Chaplain to the Houſe of W eumsted 
for fix months, at 300 dollars per ann. - _ | 


Serjeant at Arms forthe fame time, at four dols, per day | 
Door-keeper to the Houfe of OR n 

year's fala yy, - | 629 
Afviſtant door-Feeper do, do. . 459 


 — 185,899 
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cectetary of the Tray 1 
Two principal clerks at 800 dollars each n 
Five clerks, at 500 dols. each . = 
Meſſenger and office-keeper — — 


Comptroller of the Treafury - - 
Principal clerk - - "oh 
Thirteen clerks, at 500 dollats each n 

Meſſenger and  office-keeper 2 a 


Treaſurer — = - 
Principal clerk "I - 24 
Two clerks, at 500 dollars each . 8 
Meſſenger and office-keeper - - 


Auditory of the Treaſury 7 — 
Principal clerk — 3 
Fourteen clerks, at 500 dollars each — 
dalary of the meſſenger - - 


Commiſſioner of the revenue - — 
Principal and fix other clerks, on the buſineſs of the 
revenue, light houſes, general returns, and ſtate · 


counts - ® 


receipt and expenditures of public monies = 

Ivo ditto, on the duties aſſigned to the regiſter, by 
the acts concerning the regiſtering and recording, 
enrolling and licenſing ſhips or veſſels - 

Three ditto, for drawing out, checking, and iſſuing, 
and taking receipts for certificates of the domeſtic 
ad aſſumed debts = 4 

Three ditto on the hogks of the general admits 
loanoffices, comprehending theintereſt, accounts, and | 
chimed dividends, at the ſeveral loan offices = 


me vor. I. * 11 
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ments, &c, ® ® * , 
Meſſenger and office-keeper . 2 
Regiſter of the treaſury . . 


. tonnage, and exciſe ac» 


N records relative to the 


7h 


4,100 


6 100 


4 


Wa hoes . 
the public creditors, © inet fey 
Rock and transfers. - oo 

| Two din, on the books and records of gifted. * 
debt; including the payment of its intereſt 

One ditto, to complete the arrangemene of the public 
ennie books propared for their reception in 
numerical order 5 a 3 
| Tho di, onthe book of the It goverment 

One tranſcribing clerk 0Þ < 

Two kent to th ſerena offs of 
record, at *, 1 


pa 
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The Secretiiry of State — 
Chief Clerk - 
Four Clerks, at 600 4ollars each 
Clerk for foreign languages 
| Office-keeper and Meſſenger | 
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DireQoor of the Mint 

1 

Chief coiner 

Engraver — 

r WP 

. The Director eſtimates ten or ewelve workmen at 65 
* SE - 


of 


. The dreQor oblerves; thit bse Uerks tie Eise 2) provide againſt a conti. 

geney ; but of the three eftirnated for laſt year, only one had been employed, und th 

_ at 400 dollars per annum, e eee ee nm“ 
r | 
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GovznuManT of The WiyTaRy TERAMLTORY, 
Diftri North Weſt of the River Obe. 


Governor, for his ſalary as ſuch, and for diſcharging 


the duties of Superintendant of Indian T 
Northern Department N 


The Secretary of the ſaid diſtrict 
Three Judges at 800 dols. each 
Nztionary, e Ke. 2 


- 


7 
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483 a Dol. Ca, 
Dini South-Wifh of the River Obit... 
| Governor, for his ſalary as ſuch, and for dif _ 
— duties of Superintendant of 10. 1 
rs, Southern Department 2,000 
GSeeretary of the ſaid diſtrict . - 750 
Three Judges at 800 dols, each 2, 400 
Stationary, office-rent, &c. - 112 1 


| Pu ASfONs GRANTED RY THE LATE GovSRNMENT: | 


Ifazc Van Voert, John Paulding, and David 
Williams, each a penſion of 200 dols. per annum 
„ eee ee eee 


1780 8 ® | 600 
Dominique L'Bglize, per at of Congrh of Ub 
Auguſt, 1992 _ = 3 120 
Joſeph Traverſe per ditto x 120 
Youngeſt children of the late aac War- 
ren, per act of the 1ſt July, 1780. 450 


Samuel McKenzie, Joſeph Bruſſels, and John Jor- 
don, per act of 20th Sep. 1783, entitled to a 
penſion of forty dols. each per annum - 120 
Eliz. Bergen, per act of 21ſt Auguſt, 1781 — 5698 
Joſeph De Beauleau, per act of 5th Auguſt, 1782 100 
Richard Gridley, per acts of 19th Nov. 1776 and 


26th Feb. 1781 8 444 40 
Lieut, Cal. Touſard, per act of aqth Oct. 1788 360 
2567 


GAT Tb Ber Sriür in, &c. 


His annual allowance per ak of Congref - 25,500 
Annual allowance to the widow and orphan chidren 

of Col. John Harding, per act of 27th Feb. 199g 450 
Annual allowance to the orphan children of Major 

Alexanger Trueman, per ſame act 7 300 
Annual allowance for the education of Hugh Mar- 

cer, ſon of the late major-general Mercer, per 

act dated ad March, 1793 Lee — 4. 


or THE UN TED STATES, 


For THE eden And CONTINGENT BX- , ,,,,T _ 
FENCES RELATIVE TO THE CiviL Lit Ce- ; 1 : 
TABLISHMENT'®, nb ff vv 8 MI 

gecretary of the Senate, his eſtimate 31060 | 

Clerk of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, his do. 7,00 

| 69s : —10,000 
TaraSURY DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary of the Treaſury, per eſtimate - 500 

Comptroller of the Treaſury, per do. - 800 

Treaſurer, per do. - - - 400 | 

Commiſſioner of the Revenue, per do. goo. 

Auditor of the Treaſury, per do. - 800 

Regiſter of the Treaſury (including books for the 
public ſtocks) per do. Wem 2,000 

Rent of the Treafury — 6530 

Ditto, of a houſe taken for apa of th a of N 
the Regiſter — 240 


Ditto, of a houſe for the office of the 8 

of the Revenue, and for part of the office of the | 
Comptroller, aud part of the office of the Auditor 266 66 
Rent of a houſe for the office of the Auditor, and a 


{mall tare for public papers 440 
Wood for the department Ren en 
candles, &c. EEE 1,200 


—— 796 66 


DryanTaencT or STaTh., : 
lacluding the expenſe which will attend the publi- 

cation of the laws of the firſt ſeſſion of the third 

Congreſs, and for printing an edition of the ſame — _ 

to be diſtributed ng on = e 


MinT or THE ER STATES. . 

The Director eſtimates for the ſeveral expenſes of 

the mint, including the pay of a refiner, when 

employed, for gold, filyer and copper, and for the 

completion of the melting furnaces - 2,700 | 


* Under this head are comprehended fire-wood and ftationary, together with printing 
ne contingent expenſes of the two houſes of Congreſs, rent and office 
ea of the three ſeveral departamats, vis. Treaſury, State and War, and ut for Qi 
at of the United States, 


50 
Fot 


Dzrant, 


-* 4 „ A * 


24 
* 

29 

2 
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- 


DeyanTMENT or Wan. 


Secretary at War, per ſtatement wed 
Accomptant to the war department 


295258 y 
14 — — 
Total Dollars 397, 201 6 
dp 
„ As. additional Efimate, for making good deficiencies for the ſupport of th 
, Civil Lift eftabliſoment, for aiding the fund appropriated for the payne 
| of certain officers of the Courts, Jurors and Witneſſes, id the ſupport of the 
=. Lighthouſes, and for other purpoſes. 
| Dols, Cu 


| - To make good deficiencies for the ſupport of the 
„ : Civil Liſt for the year 1793. 
1 Extra clerk-hire, in the office of the Secretary of 


State, in preparing documents for Congreſs 600 
For an index to the laws of the zd Congreſs 200 


"8 


9 The Secretary at War, his eſtimates to make good 
ſo much ſhort, eſtimated, for Og „ 

pences for the year 1793 - 205 76 

Additional compenfation from iſt Oct. 179g, to ec 

31ſt December following, to certain public 


mom 5 the _ of 8 
1793“. | 
Auditor of the Treaſury, at 500 dols. per ann, 125 300 
Commiſſioners of the Revenue, ditto - 126 = 
N Comptroller of the Treaſury, at 500 dols. per | | 
© annum . . - - 62 50 4 
Regiſter of the Treaſury, ditto - - 62 50 a 


n 
- ; — 
| 4,380 7d 


y the faid ct, this additional compenſation commenced. the firſt of Apri), 11%) BW" 
- the two quarters preceding the firſt Oct. 19943, were paid out of the ſum of 5,169 & Um 
lars, granted in the appropriation ef 1,589,044 76-100 dollas for the purpoſe of it 
charging claims admitted in due courie of 3 at the Tieaſury. The 


or THE UNITED STATES. 247 


1 


Foam cenie, of Loans for Chu and Stationary, Jon 17 325 
March, 1793 to 955 December, 1794. | 


The accounts of many of the ſaid commiſſioners having been 2. 8 1 
nitted to the treaſury, under an idea that legiſlative proviſion will be 4 
"1de for defraying the ſaid expences, the following ſtatement, ex- ' 
ated from their ſaid accounts, ſo far as the ſame have been rendered, I 


will ſhew the amount thereof at each loan-office, va | | * : 


2 ol CS 


Dols. Cts. 
Nzw-HamrsHine, Eſtimate 697 1 


Mas$ACHUSETTS, 
Account rendered in the month of March - 326 12 
Do. from 1ſt April to goth June - + - 816 97 
Do. from 1ſt July to goth Sept - 865 85 
Elimate from iſt October to giſt December, the 5 

lame as the preceding quarter — 36 8 


Rropt-IsLAND. 
\ccount rendered from 1ſt March to giſt ditto 68 83 
Ditto from 1ſt April to goth June - - 190 74 
Eſtimate from aſt July to 31ſt Dee. - 381 48 


641 5 * 
Coxxcricur. : A 
ccount rendered from 1ſt March to goth June = 408 94 <4 
du. from 1ſt July to goth Sept. 236 52 1 
limate from 1ſt OR, to giſt Dee. . A 
— 92 4 
Nxw-Voxx. 1 4 
ccount rendered from 1ſt March to giſt March 515 F 4 
du. from 1ſt April to oth June 1,430 38 3 
v. from 1ſt July to goth Sept. - - 1,393 81 A 
nate from 6th OR, to giſt Dec. -, + ©1303 81 4 
| <—— 4 
7 New-Jerser. fy ; x 
g „nt rendered from 1t March to 31ſt Mark 26 7 | 
\ from iſt April to goth June . - 8 | 
or > from ift July to goth Sept - 3634 $8 
I 


mate from alt OR, to 31ſt Dec, - 


5 5452 


PzNNSYL- 
* » 


= - 
* — 
. 
- 
* 
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. Derain or Wan, 
Bike 8 ; 3 Dol. Cu 
Secretary at War, per ſtatement — | 


850 
Accomptant to the war department - 400 


7 | 1 | , 
Hs IIS eh Sl > a 
7 | 8 8 r 7 
| 5 - „ten * — - 
$ Total Dollars 39201 6 
* . WY 2. _ — 
e, 
4 Civil Lift giabliß ment, for aiding the fund appropriated for the pg ; 
| of certain officers of the Courts, Furore and Witneſſes, for the ſupport of ts WY; 
Lighthouſes, and. for other purpoſes. D 


Dols. Ct, 
Jo make good deficiencies for the ſupport of the 


2 0 Civil Liſt for the year 179g. ER 
Extra clerk-hire, in the office of the Secretary of 
_ _ State, in preparing documents for Congreſs 600 


For an index to the laws of the ad Congreſs 200 A 
= The Secretary at War, his eſtimates to make good E 
5 ſio much ſhort, eſtimated, for contingent ex- bh” | 
= . pences for the year 1793 — 5 205 35 


Additional compenfation from iſt Oct. 179g, to 


Ws. 31ſt December following, to certain public D 
„ officers aA hy end: of IHR, El 
| 1793“. 7 

Auditor of the Treaſury, at 500 dots. per ann. 125 - 300 
Commiſſioners of the Revenue, ditto - 5 
Comptroller of the 128580 80 at 500 dols. per | 

© annum - 2 62 50 
Regiſter of the e ditto - - 62 50 


50 7b 


DR. By the dt e ths este compentaton commented, 0 38 Age 1 
the two quarters preceding the firſt Oct. 1993, . were paid out of the ſum of 53169 U. 
| lars, granted in the appropriation of 1,589,044 76-100 dollars for the purpoſe of i 
one e nn ae, pa Th 


" * 
. * 

- 7 — "IF * ks i #4 FRF 
: p y WE * wy md a cf i * 4 . 
8 „ o 

4 0 
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1 


fuer of Clien of Loans for cu an dune * IR 
March, 1793, 0 3 December, 1794. N _ 


The accounts of many of the ſaid commiſſioners having been . ; 
nitted to the treaſury, under an idea that legiflative proviſion will be 
ade for defraying the ſaid expences, the following ftatement, ex- ' 


- ov - 
1 . * = 
. l * * 4 - : 2 y 
q ne "x" 1 x 


93 tus thr BM ie far ns the een 4 

* % viz. | 3 

0 Den c 
Nzw-HAursnixz, Eſtimate | 697 1 

th Ma$$ACHUSETTS, | 5 | : F 


Account rendered in the month of March - 326 12 

Do. from 1ſt April to goth June - 816 97 

Do. from 1ſt July to goth Sept - 865 85 

Elimate from iſt October to giſt December, the . 

ame u the preceding quarter Thin 47 res: ly 
| — 2674 79 


Rnropt-IsLAND. . 4 
Account rendered from 1ſt March to giſt ditto 68 83 4 
Ditto from 1ſt April to goth June 190 74 a of 
Eſtimate from 1ſt July to gift Dec. - 381 48 : 
— cc ; 
ConnaecTicurT. : | 
count rendered from 1 March to goth June 408 94 
Do, from 1ſt July to goth Sept. - - 256 52 
Elimate from 1ſt Oct. to'g1ſt Dec. = 1 
„ 


* 


New-Yors., 


ccount rendered from 1ſt March to giſt March 515 


Vo. from 1ſt April to oth June 1,430 38 3 

u wa 1{t July to goth Sent. 1,303 Br I 

nate from 6th Oct. to 91ſt Dec. Wy "1 1,303 81 
— x - 

Wt: New-Jerser. To a Ts 3 
0 50 unt rendered from 1ſt March to giſt March - 26 ab 5 
Pe ka April to goth June - - 8 | * 

*. 6. from iſt July to goth Sept = — - 34 53 C i 
69 4 


vr from 1 OA, to gif Dee, 1 54 52 


8 — 221 4 


PzNNSYL- 


For clerk-hire and ſtationary of the ſeveral Rate 


* 


7 . 

1 | < g 1 

" * 

. n of . . 1 

3 2. ' * NN 22 þ 8-5 | E-7.3 wt 2 * R M3. 
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- f » 4 . f 
* % N * 4 7 8 - - 1 


"PanmorLvanta, 44. 


Account rendeted from 1ſt March to * do. Ihe. 154 16 ca 
e e bre e rp — 15317 44 


15 [mY —— 1,541 be 

15 + Dibnadnane; | 
— 1 Masch ts gell do. 1 
Eſtimate from iſt April to gaſt Dee. 2 9 

a — 
MazrlANvo. | | 1 

Account rendered from iſt to giſt March - 110 30 
Eſtimate from 1ſt __ to giſt ee... 991 50 


Vizoins. | 3h | 
Account rendered from iſt to giſt March. - 227 16 
Do. from 1ſt April to goth June + $44 110,508 687 
Do. from iſt July to goth September 649 -5 
Eftimate-ram 1ſt Oct. to giſt Dec. — - 649 5 


Nox run CakL NA. 
| Eſtimate from aſt March to 31ft December, 199g 800 


8 Sourn Canering f | 
Account rendered from 1ſt to giſt March -* x ATM 
Dit. from 1ſt April to goth June - - 877. 30 
Do. from if July to goth September - - 380 43 

Eſtimate from iſt Oct. to giſt December 380 43 


GROROCIA. 
Eſtimate from iſt March to 37ſt Decem. 1793 | 240 


commiſſioners of loans, from iſt January, 1794, 

to the giſt of Necember following, eſtimated 

on a reference to the claims exhibited and re- 

- _ ferred to in the above g N at. D e 


3 : 
01 

Crixxs or Covuars, Jogis, Wirxzss zs, &c. n 
The fund ariſing from fines, forfeitures and pe- i 
nalties, having laſt year proved inſufficient ſor c 

2 


d the W of the accounts of clerks, &c. to 
3 ; 


ch they were appointed, a ſum for the breſent 
year is eſtimated, in order to Feoride 1 * 
| ſimilar contingency, of 2 — > 

For the maintenande and ſupport of light-houſes, | 
cons, public piers and ſteakage of ' channels, 
bars, and ſhoals, and for oecafional ane 
ments in the conſtruction of lanterns,” and of the 
lamps and materials uſed therein 4. 
To make good a deficiency in the * for 199," 
for the ſame objects 1 8 


For the expences towards the Aue hecplng and pro- 
ſecuting of perſons committed for offences os 
the United States = £ 

For the purchaſe of hydrometers for the uſe of FR off. 
cers of the Cuſtoms and Inſpectors of the Revenue, 
for the you Rs L 2 ; 


THE UNITED STATES. 
To replace ſo much advanced at the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, for the- purpoſe of-an importation of 


of the Mint „ - * - ” - - 
To pay for copper purchaſed in the year- 1799 


Arrears of Penſion due to the Widow and Orphan 
children of Col. John Harding, ; 

fer their allowance from 1ſt of July 1792, to the alt 
of Dec. 1793, per act of Congreſs, dated Feb. Þ,. 


Arrears of Penfion due to the Ouplon chiliom of an, 
jor Alexander Truman 
For the allowance from iſt July, 1792, to the 21ſt 
Dee. 179g, per act of Congreſs, dated 27th Feb. 
1793, at 300 dollars per annum 
For the indemnification of the eſtimate of the late 
major general Green, for certain bonds entered 
into by him, during the late war, upon the prin- 
ciples of the co Congreſs for chat — . 


K K 


or TAE burrzb STATES. 


Fox uE Cotnacr or Cor rA AT Tar Mint or 


copper; under the ſuperintendance of the nn 2 


For the parchaſe of ditto 1942 =: 4 


1793 at 459 dollars per annum - 


W Apr e 


249 
3 bol. 


N aaa 


= CEE Y 


5 


? 


* 
© 
* 0 
— * * * » 
* 
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For a balance ſtated by the Auditor of the Treaſury 
to be due to ſaid eſtate, in which is included in- 
tereſt due on bonds from their m to n 
d 35518) 

To defray the expences ncidens to ** — and 4 | 
. printigg the public accounts for the year 1793, in 
compliance with the order of the Houſe of Repre- 

K ſentatives, of goth Dec. 1791 80 

| For the diſcharge of ſuch demands againſt the United 

States, not otherwiſe provided for, as ſhall have 
" © been aſcertained and admitted in due courſe of ſet- 
tlement at the treaſury, and which are of a nature 
"Ano to the uſage thereof to require payment | 
— ęm 7. oY 
| | — 50 


Total . 147,689,718 


 Eflimate of the Expences of the War Department, for the year, 1794, 


AMOUNT OF PAY, 


General Staff Ane tant"; Sanger; 2 145772 
The firſt ſub-legion - - — — 5 8 72,228 
ſecond ſub- legion - _ - . - 72,208 
third ſub-legion - - - = - + +" 92,088 
fourth ſub- legion - ” ” w, — ra 12,228 
Subfiflerice” = - - - - o' © » 318,867 15 
os >" 7. oO 
— - -«- -: © "o* 20000 
Equipments for the Eavalry Rode Saree wn 
Horſes for the Cavalty EEE 
Bounty - — - - — N - 5,900 
Hoſpital —.— FFP 


| ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


| For the dau ot kon legen at the different Arſenal - 
— le ram ft3 ent He tg 
Labourers, S. 1 | = $3-* 
ere 
Re, ere e 
0 4 — ons „ e 


on; THE UNITED STATES. Wk 


Dols. Cts. 

The expences of new e 

garriſon carriages, averaged at 50 dollars each " *. 6,7 co : 
The expence of 20 mortar beds, at 40 dollars each 1 Boo « 
Repairs of 14,000 arms at two dollars each 12 25, oo0 55 
Clearing of 1 2,000 do. at 25 cents, in the different arſenals. $000. 
Repairs of fortifications at Weſt Point - bo 10,000, * 
The expence of caſting AR 58g 7 5 out t of the uſe- Load nd 

leſs mortars | +. 2,500 


One hundred tons of lead, at 8, 2-3 4ollar per ated \..2% 883-24 .. A 
Seventy-five tons of gun-powder, at 20 dollars per hundred 90, 00 1 
One thouſand rifled muſkets, at 12 dollars each - 123000. 
Equipments for Cavalry - — 2 3,30 
Ten thouſand knapſacks, at 30 MS | 111 ©//::2 15 GOAL! 1 
Ten thouſand cartridge boxes, at one dollar each - 10,000 3 
Two thouſand tents, at 10 dollars each - 20,000 
One hundred horſeman's tents, at 20 dollars each — ' 2,000 
Twenty officers marquees, at 150 dollars each - 3700 

For a magazine and buildings proper to conſtitute a maga- 

zine and arfenal above Albany, in the ſtate of New York 6,00 

For the purchaſe of ground for ditto - bg ” a: 
red ns ie ſuitable pdſition above the fall of ee 
Delaware — — N 6,000 ot 
Defenſive protection of « frontiers -— — _ 130,000 4 
For defraying the expences of the Indian department 60%ͤů / 
Quarter Maſter's department - - | 1 50,000 * 
Contingencies of War Department - "—_—— 

Invalid Penſioners - - 8 $0,239 55 


Total, Dollars 1,467-335 69 | 7 


ä hotly raidiadt if ddl ob ini co oe nec 
the frontiers, as well as the fortification of the principal ports of the 
United States, a conſiderable addition mult de made to this eſtimate for 
the preſent year, 


TOTAL EXRENDITURE, n cond 
On the firſt of theſe eſtimates relating to the civil lift, 'or 
penditare for the ſupport of government during the 
r the ſereral departments und de 
Kk 2 Ih £77 


181 


18e 


do 


be. Poco of djs pla Wiles wii the Uni 
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4 * ; . 
© w mn 


On: the decal] relating to certain deficiencies 5 in former 
pt for the ſupport of government, to a pro- 
on in aid of the fund heretofore eſtabliſhed for the 
compenſation of certain officers of the courts, Jurors, e 
witneſſes, &c, to the maintenance of light-houſes, be-. 
colis, buoys and public piers, and to certain other . Seeg 
poſes therein ſpeciſied- - . 147,689 75 
The third relating to the department of war, ee.” HRT ak 
ing the probable expenditure of that department for the 
year 1794, including certain extraordĩnaries for build. 
ings, repairs, arms and military ſtores, amounting to 
203, 783 dollars and 34 cents, and a ſum of 80, 29 dol- 
r 55 cents, for e to invalids + "SONS 145743 5 6 


{ Total amount 2,003,941 5) 59 


FIN Ancks. 


The funds, out of which appropriations may be made for the * 
parpoſes, are—1ſt, The ſum of 600,000 dollars reſerved annually 
- of government, out of the duties on imports and- tor- 

by the act making proviſion for the debt of the United States, and 
A will accrue in the year 1794.—2d, The ſurplus of revenue and 
income beyond the appropriations heretofore charged chereupog, to the 
end of the ſame yeaf 1794. The ſtatement herewith ſubmitted, ſhews 
a ſurplus to the end of 1793, of 2,534,212 dollars, and 82 cents, 05 
it is beliered * relied upon. 


— of che even of the United States, and amin, charge 

| ur, 179 . 
4 nav SONIA | 

| ED, Dok. Ct 

n 

fines, penalties and forfeitures, from the commence- 

arr. n. 1 

17991 _ 6,534,263 l 

- States, for a half year, ending the 3iſt of Dec. 179 A | 

. 1440 V 


3 , FEY 


"of THE ED SPATES: = 253 


col of dut:es on imports and tonnage, and of fines, 4 Ser 
penalties, and forfeitares for the year 17925 agrecable to. 


gin” ſettled at the treaſury "ot <a 461 1 
Proceeds of duties on ſpirits diſtilled within me Uahed. 


States in the year 1792, agreeable to accounts ſettled 
at the Treaſury 294,344- 35, to which add the dif- 
ference between the ſaid ſum, and the amount eſtimated 
for 1792, for accounts e to be ſettled 2686656 
dollars and 65 cents - 400,000 
Proceeds of duties on imports, 3 ronnage, * of fines 
penalties and forſeitures for the year 1793, eſtimated t 
nearly the ſame as for the year 1792 WY 4,617,510 
proceeds of duties on ſpirits diſtilled within the United 
States, in the year 1793, eſtimated at the fame as. for | 
the year 1792 5 40, 
Caſh received in the Treaſury to the end of the year "0 

1791, from fines, PO and forfeitures, and = ; Rs 
balances 11,335 93 
ſt ins the Treafury to ths wi "ths your | 
1792, for arms and accoutrements ſold, fines and penal- - 
ties, balance of accounts ſettled, and on account of the 
dividend 2 the Vaitsd States to ann 
June 90, 1992 - 21,860 87 
aſh received into the Treaſury during the 1 1793, on | 
account of patents, 630 dollars of cents and half cents 
coined at the mint 2,154 3-100 dollars, balances due 
under the government $,448, 58-100 dollars; and' on 
xccount of dividends declared by. the bank of the 
United States, from the 1ſt of July, 1792, to 1 goth | 
June, 1793, 38,500 dollars 48,732 61 
Eiimated product of the dividend to be declared from 
the 1ſt of July to the gait of Dec. 1793, beyond the 3 
inereſt payable to the bank on the loan of two millions 10,000 


96 * 


— 


; 166017244 23 
- APPROPRIATIONS. 1 | 


te of Achs. 0 | as Dole. Ct. 
759, Aug. 20. Rersehs eim hs Mr * 20,000 
Sept. 29. For the ſetvice of the yeat d Ai 693,000 
90 Mar, 26. For the ſupport of goverment th th ! Reg 
year 1790 . - 754638 99 
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* 


3 2790, hun 1. For intercourſe with foreign nations, 
for the years 1790, 1791, and 1792 


Paor ſatisfying the claims of John M*Cord 


july 22. For treaties with certain Indian tribes 
Aug. 4. For intereſt on the debts, foreign and 
| domeſtic, for the yer 1791, eſti- 
mated at — 
For ditto ditto 1792 - 
For ditto _ ditto 1793 - 
For the eſtabliſhment of cutters 
10. For finiſhing the light-houſe on Port- 
| land-head - 


For the relief of diſabled ſoldiers N | 


ſeamen, and certain other perſons | 
12. For ſundry objects - 


For the reduction of the public debt, 


being ſurplus of revenue to the end 
of the year 1790 - 

1791, Feb. 11. For the ſupport of government during 
the year 1791, and for other purpoſes 


| March , For a. recognition of the treaty with | 


Morocco ſe 
For compenſations to.the 3 of the 
judicial courts, jurors, and witneſſes, 
and for other purpoſes; being net pro- 
doeeds of fines, penalties and forfei- 
tures to the end of the year 17911 
For raiſing and adding another regi- 


ment to the military eſtabliſhment, 
and for making farther proviſion ſor 


| the proteRion of the frontiers 
Dec. 23. For the ſupport of government for the 
year 1792 : - - 
| 1792, April 2, For finiſhing the I on Bald- 
| head 


a ae mA 


0 5 498. For compenſating the corporation of 


8 - truſtees of the public grammar ſchool 


and academy of Wilmington 


Dol. Ct, 


120,000 
| 1,309 11 
20,000 


2,060,861 40 


2,849,194 J 


2,849,194 ) 
10,000 


1,500 
548 5 
2335219 9 
1,374,656 4 
740,232 by 


20,000 


48055 33 


gt 2,686 2 


13059,222 & 
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Den o. 


May 2. DES ae aſe the frontiers, and : 
other purpoſes |} = 5573.5 


Por intereſt on 400,000 dollars natal 
a on account of a loan from the bank 
2 of the eee ee dab: 0 
lars, to Dec. 3 1798 = 23765 4s 
we 8. For ſundry objects - 34,497 * 
For compenſating the ſervices of 4 --1; . 
413 late Col. George Giblon = 1,000 
all e 
- of John Brown Cutting — 2,00 
1793 Feb. 9. For intercourſe with foreign nations for 
the year 1793 - #1 40,000 _ 
28, For the ſervice of the year 1703 - 1,589,044 72 
4 5 For intereſt on a loan of 800,000 dollars 
1991 from the bank of the United States, 
to gift Dec. 1793 - 18,333 
WP For defraying the expence of clerks of 
590 courts, jurors and witneſſes, being the 
net -proceeds of fines, penalties and - : 
* 6 forfeitures, to the end of the year 1792 301 46 
tal March 2. For treaties with the Indian tribes north 84 
weſt of the river Ohio „5 10 
For the relief of Elijah Boſtwick 145 42 
For defraying certain ſpecific demands 59,10) 41 
055 U | 14,260,899 41 
., Balance being the eſtimated ſurplus of | 
revenue to the end of the year 179g. 
collected and to be collected, beyond * 
686 9 the appropriations charged thereon 2, 5 34,212 Ss 
— 
„ 222 K Dols, 16,801,112 23 
„ . of the duiies on imports and tonnage, for the preſent 
f is eſtimated, according to the aſcertained amount, in the preceding 
2 „This eſtimate is juſtified by the abſtract herewith alſo ſubmitted, 
% "ns the produRt for the two firſt quarters of the preſent year, as 


Re on returns received at the treaſury, being 2,568, 870 dollars 
; and 
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and-2.2-cerits. The produkt for the two remainipg quarters in hot oa 
puted as high as that of the two firſt, becauſe circumſtances andinform, 
tion render it probable, that it will be leſs, + and that the drawbacks py. 
able within the laſt, will be more conſiderable than thoſe * 
the firſt half year, The aſcertained product of 1792 the rates of dyy 
being the ſame, is deemed the ſafeſt guide. Some favings upon the fun 
appropriatefl for different purpofes may render this eſtimated ſurly 
more conſiderable than is ſtated : but while the extent of theſe ſaving 
cannot be deemed very great, their amount (theſe purpoſes not bein 
yet fully ſatisfied) cannot be pronounced. If the product of the yey 
1794, ſhould equal that of the preſent year, the fund will be more tha 
- ſufficient for the appropriation propoſed to be charged upon it. If ti 
Cannot entirely be counted upon, it is hoped that a reliance may be a 
ke . 


Abſftra# of the Nez Amount of Duties on Impox!s and Tonnage, which len 
accrued in the United States during the firſt and * Quarters of th 
Year 1793- 


75 R——_ 


= FT AES. of . Ending N 24 * coding | Total amount, 
" Marc ay Da | i 
1 Dolls. Cen 

N. Hawpthire | "_ "i, Ma 26,393 20 
Maſſachuſetts 7.823 52 3-4] 340,021 5 3-4 3 978 8,444 33 i 
Rhode Iſland 1,665 52 | 649,078 93 91744 45 | 
Connecticut 26,394 47 | 70,507 84 96,902 91 ö 
Vermont - | 

New York 122,419 49 | 532,542 43 6 6e hb. 94 
New Jerſey 924 3t 1,879 4 | 
' Pennſylvania | 157523 93 586,000 7435 4 ' 
Delaware 129 7 2,319 285 | 2344 i 
Maryland 49.512 54 3-4 161,987 2 211,499 b ; 
Virginia 40,993 15 10451 2 62 2 1455175 77 

Kentucky ® a - a 

N. Carolina 25,371 75 3-4 16,696 9 7 42,068 6 

S. Carolina _ | . 91,040 54 | 106,547 1 197,388 16 

Georgia. | 27,923 23 2,307 67 | 305290 9 
551,721 54 1-4/2,019,124 44 |2,570,845 4 a: 
Deduct N. Hamp. 5893 42 1-2 - - 
Vermont. n 82.33 |, 19975 . 
Net amount | 549,828 > 5 Asse. i Ws 2 2 k 


Baut there is à proviſion 1151 to be made for the oaks of in 
the balances found by the commiſſioners for ſettling gooount ® 


of its "0&HHes "Sebi, þ 
the Uses individual a TAN "X comp 0 p 
1nyal ſum of intereſt upon A Hom Gal nw 
Le computed 4 85 to the ee FD ch, intereſt; * 


adjuſted on the aſſumed 400. I Congreſs ſhall think ae: to ar 
de requiſite proviſion out of the duties jon. impg e 


vill be neceſſary to its Kesey⸗ that f priority — UN me 


object which will require attention in making, 4 5 2 f 
above contemplated. It 13 "confidered, that there be till no ha- 
Lay 


zard of deficiency ; and if there ſhould be, any, it would fee 
proper, that it ſhould fall on the appropriation for the current 
to be ſupplied, till further proviſion can be made, by a loan. — bs 
A proviſion for pay ing, during the year 1794s intereſt on ſuch part 
of the domeſtic debt, as ay remain  unſubſcribed, . come n Aa 
like conſideration, * 
[: appears proper, likewiſe, to notice, thit no Duden hag — 
1 made, for paying the yearly intereſt, on the two million loan 
bad of the bank of the United States. The bank has hitherto, diſs 
ounted the amount of that intereſt out of its dividends. on the flock 
belonging to the United States, but for want of an approbation the 
uſneſs cannot receive a regular adjuſtment at the treaſury, An ap- 
propriation of ſo much of the ividends as may be neceſſary. towards 
he payment of the intereſt wil obviate the difficulty, —The fecqnd 
altalment of that loan has been compriſed in” the foregoing view z 


cauſe it is imagined that Congreſs may judge it ' expedient .tq pro- 
ide for its payment out of the foreign fund as they , did with 


++ 0 the firſt inſtalment. The ſtatement herewith alſo communicated, 
T mibits the preſent fituation of that fund, ſhewing a balance ume 
[ nded of five hundred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand, two, hundred and 

C . izhty-four dollars, and fifty-ſix cents, liable to the obſeryation at the 

| ottom thereof, = LM 

3G — 6 i 09 n 

8 18 TATE or de transferred to the United Site out if the e 

0 9 | of Foreign Lan. 3 Fg A eb 

45 N lo this ſum paid to Fines * the ME s. mY K D. 

- Domingo 75 W, a 716,020, 

75 75 ment to France of 3 mille Hog inks pur a tit 
ſuant to an agreement with M. Ternaat 34 ,es 
duo for miſcellaneous purpoſes paid to M. r 04 I 
. = s - - - an 3 49-400: 
talment due to France, September 3d, 1793. * ok hea e 
1,500,000 livre; - - = | 272,250 


No. V. 8 Laſtalwent 


Wee to be jail | Ks e a 2800. 0 


By this ſum applied in Europe to the payment of 


GENERAL e 
due to France November Ich. Ae. 
oo Lite- 5 4. 

W e e e Dol. 175,679 35 


. " 


vg ©! golf 22 dt 1! | 


Payment to fopeig e k 
© "NE ** 1 FOR 


2 00 re. ee 


— Spend, q in py f 7 dre? wort bs © A * 4914316 p 


* 9107 ed 
e AA! of! 4-4 nol 9454 0 
24 18 , I. rind 453 
* 1797, y I. 6 bol. 50,000 
8 PAM Wia 49 no FX" 
+ 234901 89 
197 ri} OO oate On N * f7-, S. I | 
1334901 h 


Yaſtalment to the hank of the United Stars 0 28000000 
Sal — fo further diſpoſtian un; | Inde (6 


ce ſub) 

1 1 © ot * £0 oh Yr = _ Dols, 5001 y 

By this fans wary the i the commiſſioners i in Anker 

m. 1—. 1 

Sano nie e t 

orins aue 619050 13 

From which deduct 
the amount of bills Y 
ola to the bank of 
©" the United States, 
afterwards furren- 


dered 495,000 — 200,000 


7 
% . 
+ 


' 1.4 Yew d 
? I f * 1 inn * 


* 11 


— 


— — — 


551 N 2-8 | | — 1, 105769 1} 


intereſt, for which provision was made out of 

| domeſtic funds, and thereby N 1 to 

the United States, via. | 
Int6relt ffom the if © © 

of Feb. 17991, too 

the 3ſt of Dec. 


A 


o wy eres vet 


TY 92ato/e 2H. 291607 £ . 15 8 | 


$ STOR 2907 {£0 5 Xi 1 11362 


be paid; Florins 2946.50 
From which deduct | — 


ted mo 0 al) un nf Dil FUMES ”—_ bas 
this en remit * 30 ects h gldug 


12 e 4 Ng Si „ 19:43X4) 207 ot nien D 
6 4eit” 199 nig G3 27008 
ee 22: 


Hotis een 9 af zi 


Ti 10 3 


ut in judging of the oi af making the 2 lens 
tis neceſſary to take into conſideration, that on the firſt of June- 1794, 
ſecond inſtalment” of 1,000,000 of florins, of the ca Ital of the Dutch; 
bt, became payable ; for Which, by the laſt advices, it appeared 
coblematical, owing to the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, whethie 
roviſion could be made by a further Ioan. This effduntadce is an 
face to the immediate application of the reſidue of the foreign 
und according to its deſtination—that being the only reſource vet 
rided, out of which the inſtalment of the Dutch debt can be paid 
1 farther loan cannot be procured in time. Mons: a inſorma - 
jon on the point nay every day be expected. | 
ln the mean time, no inconvenience can enſue fromantining anode. 
jon of that reſidue to the payment of the inſtalment-of the two mil · 
on loan—the degree in which it will intrench upon the mem —4 
ſſeſſon for ſatisfying the enſuing inſtalment of the Dutch debt, be 
ly ſuſceptible of a ſubſtitate,” And there will be time tinie enoogh fe 
oriding one, if a loan ſibuld' not be obtained, = 
tereſt of 4. ek ade 


By an arrangement made with the bank, the in 
alment ceaſed the laſt of December 1792, though the payment cott 
t legally be conſummated till July following, 

A 2 for payment on the ſecond kf ui dof the 
it year will continue this deſirable courſe, ** a public 
ring though. owing to the lang ereilt given for the dutics, an, 


709 11 


cipetions of their proceeds, by tempariry loans, may he y to 
being propared for the exigences of the current ſervice, * | 
Thus the preſent eligible ſituatlot of the United States, cormpared'ts* 


at of Great Britain, or Europe at large, ad it reſpekts takes ot 
"arr? for the Papst al aut pebule charges, appeal ma. | 


2 JZUML! 3 


— r e ee os 
Wulle completiqg. of the ſenle wert of ſateige ct now cob en at the! | 
1 | 
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the United States, the average proportion of his <47ajngs y Whid 
each citizen pays per annum, for the "ſupport of the civil, military, 
and naval eſtabliſhments, and for the diſcharge of the intereſt of the 
public debts of his country, &c. is about. one dollar and a quarter, 
In Great Britain, the taxes of theſe o jects, on an average, amount 


above two guineas per ar annum to each perſon. Hence it appears, thy 
in "the United States they enjoy the bleflings of a free — 
and mild layy of perſonal liberty," and protection of property, for 
nearly one-tenth part of the ſum which is paid in England for the pu. 
chaſe of fimilar benefits, too generally withgut t the attainment of then. 
The American citizer likewiſe has the proſpect of the 1 taxes, which be 
pls, f ſmall as hey are, being leſſened, while the ſubjocts of all the ol 

. Eulope lopean $overnments Fan h have no e but of W "burdens be 

— Ticredſed,”” SIT 4338 Tt 


* 
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his foviety, © * Inflituted' immediately on the cloſe of the 'war, i 
P83," bus made ſo much noiſe both in Europe and America, and h 
derived ſuch dignity and i importance from the characters who compoſe 
it, chat it is thought proper to infert the inſtitution at large, for th 

F information of the uninformed, and for the gratification of the reſpec 
table member vf the Cincinnati, who wiſh to have their friendly a 
charitable intentions fully underſtood by all claſſes of their fellor 
citizens. eu 


"It arigi ated with General Knox, who with the road intention d 
reconciling the minds of his military brethren to the private life a 
which they were ſoon to enter: projected the plan, Knox impart 
js propoſals to certain officers, They were afterward communicatel 
to the ſeveral regiments of the reſpectiye lines, and an officer from ei 
| way appointed, Who, v with the generals, ſhould take the ſame into cos. 
ſideration at a meeting to be held on the 1 oth of May, at which Barot 
Stuben, the ſenior officer. preſent, preſided. At their text porting 
the 13th t the plan, having been reviſed, was accepted, * The ſul ſtar 
of it was“ The officers of the American army do hereby, in 
mok { ſolemn manner, aſſociate, conſtitute, and combine 0 MARS into 
one $ Sacie! ly of Friends, to endyre as long ag they ſhall exqure, or 4 
or THER ELDEST MALE, FOSTERITY,; and in failuze thereof, 71 
COLLATERAL BRANCHES, WHO MAY BE Ju woRTHY 0? 1 
FOAMING 178 SUPPORTERS AND MEMBERS, —The officers 2 
_ rican army, having generally been talaan ſtom the citizens of. 
3 venoration for the character of: that illuſtrious 5 


$14 ah 
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Lvcrvs QuieriUs Cixcixxax ve, and being reſolved to follow his 
example, by returning to their citizenſhip, they think they may with. 
propriety denominate themſelves The Society of the Cincinnati, The 
following principles ſhall be immutable—an inceſſant attention to pre- 
ſerve inviolate the exalted rights and liberties of human nature, for , 
which they have fought and, bled—An unalterable determination to 

promote and cheriſh between the reſpective ſtates, union and national 
honour—To render permanent, cordial affection, and the ſpirit of 
brotherly kindneſs among the officer and to extend acts of bene- 
cence toward thoſe officers and their families, who may unfortunately 
be under the neceſſity, of receiving it. The general ſociety will, for, 
the ſake of frequent communications, be divided into ſtate ſocieties; 


and thoſe again into ſuch diſtricts as ſhall be directed by the ſtate ſo- 


cieties, The ſtate ſocieties ſhall meet on the fourth of July annually, 
and the general ſociety on the firſt Monday in May annually, ſo long 
as they ſhall deem it neceſſary, and afterward at leaſt once in every 
three years. The ſtate ſocieties are to have a preſident, vice-preſident, 
ſecretary, treaſurer, and aſſiſtant-treaſurer. The meeting of the ge- 
neral ſociety ſhall conſiſt of its officers, and a repreſentation. from each 
ſtate ſociety, in number not exceeding five, whoſe expences ſhall be 
borne by their reſpective ſtate ſocieties, In the general meeting, the 
preſident, vice-preſident, ſecretary, aſſiſtant-ſecretary, treaſurer, and 
aliſtant-treaſurers-general, ſhall be choſen to ſerve until the next 
meeting, Thoſe officers who are foreigners, are to be conſidered as. 


ention i members in the ſocieties of any of the ſtates i in which they may happen. 
te life a tobe, As there are and will at all times be men in the reſpective 
impartel ſtates eminent for their abiliries and patriotiſm, whoſe views may be. 
nunicatel directed to the ſame laudable objects with thoſe of the Cincinnati, it 


ſhall be a rule to admit ſuch characters, as honorary members of the 
ſociety for their own lives only: provided that the number of the ho- 
norary members do not exceed a ratio of one, to. four of the officers 
nd their deſcendants, The ſociety ſhall have an order, by which its, 


ie ſubſtan members ſhall be known and diſtinguiſhed, which ſhall be a medal of, 
by; in l gold, of a proper ſize to receive the propoſed emblems, and to be ſuſ· 
elves, mu pended by a deep blue _Tibbon, two inches wide, edged wh whites. | 
rey, ot A deſcriptive of the union of America and France.. 

ereoh TH The ſociety at the faid meeting directed, that the prefident- .general | 
HY or Þ ſhould tranſmit + as ſoon ag might be, to each of the following cha- 
of the, ders, a medal contain ining the order of the ſociety, Viz the cheva- 
of Aus lier de la Luzerne, the Sieur Gerard, the count d'Eftaing, the count, 


| Graſſe, thy our " Bayras, the cheralier d Ellouche WN 


/ 
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de Rochambeav, and the generals and colonels in the army; and 
mould acquaint them, that'« the ſociety do themſel ves the honor to 
conſider them as members. They alfo reſolved, that the member, 
of the ſeveral ſtate ſocieties ſhould' aſſemble as ſoon as might be for 
the choice of their officers; that general Heath, baron Steuben, and 
general Knox, be 2 committee to wait on the commander in chief, 
with a copy of the inſtitution, and requeſt him to honor the ſociety 
by placing his name at the head of it.” They likewiſe deſired gene. 
ral Heath, to tranſmit copies of the inſtitution with the proceedings 
thereon, to the commanding officer of the ſouthern army, the ſenior 
officer in each ſtate, from Pennſylvania to Georgia'inclufive, and to the 
commanding officer of the Rhode Ifland line, requeſting them to taks 
ſach meaſures as may appear to them neceſſary for expediting the ela. 
bliſhment of their ſtate ſocieties. Circular letters were accordingly 
written; and the plan of the Cincinnati carried into execution, with. 
out the leaſt oppoſition being given to it by any one ſtate, or body 
of men in any. 
A pamphlet was at length publiſed, ſigned CAsst us, dated Charles 
ton, October 10, 1783, entitled, Conſiderations on the Society or 
order of Cincinnati ; with this motto, « Blow ye the trumpet in 
Zion.“ It was thought to have been written by Ædanus Burke, Eſq, 
one of the chief juſtices of South Carolina; and is well executed, The 
author undertook to prove that the Cincinnati erected two diſtin 
orders among the Americans—1ſt, A race of hereditary nobles, 
founded on the military, together with the powerful families, aud 
firſt-rate leading men in the ſtate, whoſe view it would ever be, u 
rule : and 2dly, The people or plebeians, whoſe only view was, not to 
be oppreſſed ; but whoſe fate it would be to ſuffer oppreſſion under the 
inſtitution, Remarking upon the reaſon for the members being called 
the Clacinati; he exclaims—« As they were taken from the citizens 
why in the name of God not be "contented to return to citizenſhip, 
without uſurpitg an hereditary order? or with what propriety can 
they denominate themſelves from Cincinnatus, with an ambition {a 
rank as to aim at nothing leſs, than Otium cum Dignitate, retirement 
and a peerage ? Did that virtuous Roman, having ſubdued the ene- 
mies of his country, and returned home to tend his vineyards and 
plant his cabbages, confer an hereditary order of peerage on himſelf 
aft} his- fellow ſoldiers? I anſwer, No; it was more than he dared to 
do. When near the end he ſays,—With regard to myſelf, L vil e Bic 
candid to own, that although I am morally certain the inſtitution 
vil "entail. upon us the evils I have mentioned ; yet 1 have 1 
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moſt diſtant idea, that it will come to u diſſolution. The firſt claſs, or 
hold the government, will find their intereſt in ſupporting a diftinc- 
tion that will gratify their ambition, by removing them far above 
their fellow citizens. The middling order of our gentry, and ſabſtan- 
tial landholders, may ſee its tendency ; but they can take no ſtep to 
oppoſe it, having little to do with government. And the lower claſs, 
with the city populace, will never reaſon on it till they feel the 
ſmart, and then they will have neither the ne” nor capacity for a 
reformation,” 

The alarm became general, the extreme . jealouſy of the new repub- , 
lies, ſuſpected danger from the union of the leaders of their late army, 
and eſpecially from a part of the inſtitution which held out to their 
poſterity the honour of being admitted members of the ſame ſociety. 
To obviate all grounds of jealouſy and fear, the general meeting of the 
ſociety recommended an alteration of their inſtitution to the tate ſo- 
cieties, which has beEn adopted. By this recommendation it was pro- 
poſed to expunge EVERY THING THAT WAS HEREDITARY, and to 
retain little elſe than their original name, and a ſocial charitable in- 
ſtitution for perpetuating their perſonal friendſhip, and relieving the 


2 wants of their indigent brethren, 

ng The InzT1TUTION of the SoctzTtrY, as altered and excaded at their f 
n& General Meeting at PH1LADELP HII, May, 1784, 

les, r having pleaſed the ſupreme governor of the univerſe to give 
aud ſucceſs to the arms of our country, and to eſtabliſh the United Rates 

ey u free and independent: Therefore, gratefully to commemorate this 
t to, event to inculcate to the lateſt ages the duty of laying down in 

r the peace, arms aſſumed for public defence, by forming an inſtitution 
alled which recognizes that moſt important principle—to continue the mu- 
zen, tual friendſhips which commenced under the preſſure of common dan- 
aſbip, ger, and to effectuate the acts of beneficence, dictated by N ſpirit of 
en brotherly kindneſs, towards thoſe officers and their families, who un- 
on {6 fortunately may be under the neceſſity of receiving them; the officers 
ement of the American army do hereby conſtitute themſelves into A fociety 

e ene- Yf friends : and, poſſeſſing the higheſt veneration for the character of 
1s and that illuſtrious Roman, Lucius Quirtius Cincinnatus, 2 them - 
rimſelt ſelves THz 80C18TY or THE CINCINNATI. 

ared to 


drer. I, The perſons who conſtitute this ſociety, are all the 
commiſſioned and brevet officers of the army and navy of the United 
tes, who have ſerved three years, and who left the ſervice with 
reputation; 
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reputation; all officers who were in actual ſervice at the concluſion of 
the war; all the principle ftaf-officers of the continental army; and 
the officers who have been deranged by the ſeveral reſolutions of 
| Congreſs, upon the different reforms of the army. 

Sxcr. II. There are alſo admitted into this ſociety; the late and 
preſent miniſters of his moſt chriſtian majeſty to the - United States; 
all the generals and colonels of regiments and legions of the land 
forces; all the admirals and captains of the navy, ranking as colonels, 
who have eo-operated with the armies of the United States in their 
exertions for liberty; and ſuch other perſons a as have youu admitted 
by the * 1 ſtate- meetings. 192 20 

Sect. III. © The ſociety ſhall have a betten, * ſe 
cretary» and afftant ſecretary. 115 nt 

Sgr. IV. There ſnall be a 1 of the ſociety, at leaſt once 
in three years, on the firſt ue * at eus egg g 
fident ſhall appoint. it 
The ſaid meeting ſhall confit/of the aforeſaid officers, iba 
pences ſhall. be equally born by the ate APY a repreſentation 
from each ſtate, 

m The buſineſs of this — 8 ſhall pas aa the dil. 
tribution of ſurplus funds; to appoint. officers for the enſuing term 
and to conform the n of ſtate n to * 2 objects of 
the inſtitution. 

Sect. V. The ſockty ſhall be divided'into ftate-meetings : each 
meeting ſhall have a preſident, vice-preſident, ſecretary and treaſurer, 
reſpectively to be choſen by a majority of votes annually. 

| Sec, VI. The ſtate meetings ſhall be on the anniverſary of in- 
dependence. They ſhall concert ſuch meaſures as may conduce to the 
benevolent purpoſes of the ſociety ; and the | ſeveral ſtate-meetings 
ſhall, at ſuitable periods, make 196 to tbeir - legill 
tures for grants of charters. ie 

Scr. VII. | Any member removing from nating to another, 
is to be conſidered, in all reſpects, as . to the n of the 
ſtate in which he ſhall actually reſide. | 1 

Szcr. VIII. The ſtate-· meeting ſhall judge of the qualification 
of its members, admoniſh, and, if neceſſary, * any one who maſ 
conduct himſelf unworthilj p. 2 

Sect. IX. The ſecretary of each Sond ſhalt regiſter the 
names of the members reſident in each ſtate, and tranſmit à C0) 
thereof to the ſecretary of the ſociety. 


Sect. X. In order to form funds for the relief of unfortinat 
me 
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nembers, theit widows and orphans, each officer ſhall deliver to the 
treaſurer of the ſtate-meeting, one month's pay. 
Sect. XI, © No donation ſhall be received but from the citizens 
of the United States. TIES | | 
Sect. XII, The funds of each ftate-meeting ſhall be loaned to 
the ſtate, by permiſſion of the legiſlature, and the intereſt only, an- 
nually be applied for the purpoſes of the ſociety ; and if, in pro- 
ceſs of time, difficulties ſhould occur in executing the intentions of 
this ſociety the legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates ſhall be entitled to 
make ſuch equitable diſpoſition as may be moſt correſpondent with 
the original deſign of the conſtitution, | 
Secr. XIII. . The ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, mem- 
bers of this ſociety, may hold meetings at their pleaſure, and form 
regulations for their police, conformable to the objects of the inſtitu- 
tion, and to the ſpirit of their government, 
Sect, XIV. © The ſociety ſhall have an order; which ſhall be an 
eagle of gold, ſuſpended by a deep blue ribbon, edged with white, 
deſcriptive of the union of America and France, bearing on its breaſt the 
emblems deſcribed, as follows, on 

© The principal figure to be Cixcixxar us, three ſenators preſent. 
ing him with a ſword and other military enſigns: On a field in the back 
ground his wife ſtanding at the door of the cottage ; near it a plough, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry, Round the whole, omnia religuit 
ſeroare rempublicam. On the reverſe, the ſun riſing) a city with open 
gates, and veſſels entering the port; Fame crowning Cincinnatur with 


f in- a wreath, inſcribed, virtutit pramium. Below, hands joining, ſupport- 
* ing a heart, with the motto, efto perpetua, Round the whole, Societas 
— Crimnatorum, inflituta A, D. 1783. | 


AGRICULTURE. 


The three important objects of attention in the United States are 
igtieulture, commerce, and manufactures. The richneſs of the ſoil, 
"hich amply rewards the induſtrious huſbandman; the temperature of the 
climate, which admits of ſteady labour 1 the cheapneſs of land, which 
tempts the foreigner from his native home, lead us to conſider agri- 
culture as the preſent great leading intereſt of that country, This fur. 
niſdes outward cargoes, not only for all their own ſhips, but for thoſe 
; cop) uſo which foreign nations ſend to their ports; or in other words, it 

Pays for all their importations ; it ſupplies a great part of the clothing 
© the inhabitants, and food for them and their cattle. What is con- 
Wk - M m | | ſumed 
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ſumed at home, including the materials, for nnn is four ot 
five times the value of what is exported. 

The number of people employed in agriculture, i is at leaſt Pp part 
in four of the inhabitants of the United States; ſome ſay more, It ſul. 
lows of courſe that they form the body of the militia, who are the ul. 

' wark of the nation; The value of their property occupied by agricul. 
ture, is many times greater than the property employed in every other 
- way. The ſettlement of wafte lands, the ſubdivifion of farms, and the 
numerous improvements in huſbandry, annually increafe the pre-eni- 
nence of the agricultural intereſt, The reſources tt oy derive from it, 
are at all times certain and indifpenſably necefſarv ; beſides, the nun 
life promotes health, by its active nature; and morality, by keeping 
the people from the luxuries and vices of the populous towns. In ſhor, 
agriculture is the ſpring of their commerce, and the nne of — 
tures, 


COMMERCE. 


The vaſt extent of ſea-coaſt, which ſpreads before the confederated 
Rates ; the number of excellent harbours and ſea- port towns they pol- 
ſeſs; the numerous creeks and immenſe bays, which indent the coaſt; 
and the rivers, Jakes, and canals, which peninſulate the whole 6ountry; 
added to its agricultural advantages and improvements, give this pan of 
America ſuperior advantages for trade, Their commerce, including 
their exports, imports, ſhipping, manufactures, and fifheries, may 
properly be conſidered as forming one intereſt, This has been conl- 
dered as the great object, an and the moſt important intereſt of the New 
England States. 


Since commerce has ever been conſidered as the handmaid of * 
culture, particularly in America, where the agricultural intereſt ſ 
greatly predominates; and ſince neither can flouriſh without the other 
policy and intereſt point out the neceſſity of ſuch a ſyſtem of commet- 
cial and agricultural regulations, as will originate and effeually pr: 
ſerve a proper connection and balance between them. 

The conſumption of fiſh, oil, whale-bone, and other articles ob- 
tained through the fiſheries, in the towns and counties that are co 
venient for navigation, has l ecome much greater than is generally 
ſuppoſed. It is computed that no leſs than five thouſand barrels d 
mackarel, ſalmon, and pickled codiiſh, are vended annually in the city 
of Philadelphia: add to them the dried fiſh, oil, ſpermaceti candles 
whale-bone, &c. and it will be found that a little fleet of floops ® 
Tchooners are employed in the buſineſs, 1 
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The demand for the forementioned articles is proportionably great 
in the other parts of the Union, ” eſpecially in Boſton and the large 
commercial towns that lie along the coaſt north - eaſtward, which emer 
ing them proportionably numerous. The increaſe of their toums and 
manufactures will increaſeMe demand for theſe articles, and of courſe 
che number of coaſting veſſels. In the preſent ſtate of their naviga- 
tion, they can be in no doubt of procuring theſe ſupplies by means 
of their own veſſels. This will afford encouragement to the þui- 
neſs of ſhip-building, and increaſe the number of their ſeamen; who 
muſt hereafter form an important part of the defence of their caun- 
try. Add to theſe, their proſpects from the fur trade of Canada; 
the vaſt ſettlements which are making at Pittſburg, Geneſſe, and in 
other parts in the neighbourhood of Canada; the advantages of their 
inland navigation, by means of the lakes, the northern branches of 
the Ohio, the Potomack, the Suſquehannah, and the Hudſon, with 
many other circumſtances depending not only on the ſituation, but 
likewiſe on the climate, proximity, &e. muſt, in a few years, put 
2 large ſhare of this trade into their hands, and procure them, at 
leaſt, a proportionable ſhare of the large profits thence ariſing, which 
Canada, ſince the year 1763, has enjoyed almoſt excluſively. Theſe 
advantages, however, are till but in proſpect; and muſt remain ſo until 
the Britiſh, agreeable to the treaty of peace, ſhall have evacuated the 
forts at Niagara, the large ſettlements of the Heights, that of Michilil- 
makinak, &c. And although the Britiſh, by the treaty of peace, are o 
enjoy with the Americans the portages of the navigation of the lakes, 
yet, ſhould a diſpute ariſe, it will not be convenient for the former to 
conteſt it; for the northern and north-eaſtern parts of the continent, in- 
cluded in the Britiſh limits, are much colder, more mountainous and 
poorer than the United States, and have no rivers, but: ſuch as are full 
of rapids and falls; conſequent]y, this trade cannot be carried on by the 
Canadians with the ſame facility nor advantageasby the Americans. Still 
England will have left the excluſive right to the communication from 
Montreal with the High-lands, through the large river of the Ottawas, 
which flows into the river St. Lawrence at the lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, nine miles from that city; but its rapids and falls render this way 
if not impracticable, at leaſt always very expenfive.and precarious; 
The quantity of furs, deer and elk fkins, annually imported from 
the northern patty of America to*England, is prodigious. | In 25. 
the amount of ſales for furs was more than two hundred and forty» 
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| frotbouſand pounds. Is bas not equalled this fum every year fu, 


S till ſince the eſtabliſhment 
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but has ſeldom-varied more than from ten to twenty thouſand pound, 
and this oſten on the favourable fide. When we conſider the nun, 


ber of animals deſtroyed to furniſh ſuch extenſive produdts, the mind 


feelsirſelf loft in.contemplating the vaſt tract of country that could af. 


ford am habitation for them. 


The following is a ſtatement of the number 4 &c. expoled 
to fale at the New-York 3 n ** year 
£794, by the regular brokers: | 


20092 racoon 10, 90 wolf 304,130 4 
- $5,674 bear 18,930 fox.. 1,085 elk 
145,930 beaver 31,379 muſquaſ 983 lamb 
-©9;845 otter 7798 { rabbit and 4,820 ſquirrel 
——— bite hare 8,300 fiſher 
13, aao cat 10,78; kidd 22,600 coney. 
57,880 mink. 


Io theſe-muſt be added a ſmall quantity of furs, and deer notyn 
fla; thoſe ſold in private trade, and a quantity fold public by ano- 
ther hand, amounting to more than fix thouſand pounds, In ths 
enumeration, the quantity imported by the Hudſon's Bay Company 
is not moticed. The chief of theſe furs are paid for in Engliſh ma- 
nufactures. Not more than à fourth part of them, beaver, rabbit 
and deer fkins excepted, if ſo- much, are done any thing more to in 
England, than beat, ſorted, and re - packed: a great portion are fe- 
Hipped to Germany, and diſperſed through the various parts of the 
empire, France, &c. ſome are ſhipped from London direct for France, 
nd ſome to Ruflia, China, &c.. at immenſe profits. 

- This valuable trade, which is ee will; 
een n ined kends nf the Mee as ſoon as the jor- 
rifications, which the Britiſh poſleſs in their northern territories, ſual 
be reſtored. To this confideration, rather than to the pretended 


- compaſſion for the Royaliſts, may be attributed the delay of that ref 


itution. The period when this reſtitution f be made, is however 
arrii6d: 4 period which the Britiſh government have Jong anticipated 
avith ſorrow. Such are fore of the commercial reſources and prof 
1 TY 
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ef che preſent government, been properly improved; ' Before the 9 
wolution, Great-Britain claimed an excluſive right to the trade of be 
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American colonies. This right, which ſhe inflexibly maintained, ena- 
bled her to fix her own price, as well on the articles which ſhe pur- 
chaſed from them, as upon thoſe of her own manufactures exported 
for theit conſumption. The carrying trade, too, was preſerved almoſt 
excluſively in het own handy, which afforded a temptation to the car- 
tiers that was often too powerful to be withſtood, to exact exorbitant 
commiſſions and freights. Although we will not even hazard a con- 
jecture how mach Great Britain enriched herſelf by this exclufive trade 
with her colonies, yet this we may. ſay, that by denying them the pri- 
lege of carrying their own produce to foreign markets, ſhe deprived 
them of the opportunity of realizing, in their full extent, the ad van- 
uges ſor trade which nature has given them. 
The late war, which brought about the ſeparation from Great Bri- 
tin, threw the commercial affairs of America into great confuſion. 
The powers of the old confederation were unequal to the compleat exe- 
cution of any meaſures, calculated effectually to recover them from their 
deranged ſituation, Through want of power in the old Congreſs to 
colle& a revenue for the diſcharge of their foreign and domeſtic debt, 
their credit was deſtroyed, and trade. of conſequence greatly embar- 
aſſed, Each State, in her deſultory regulations ot trade, regarded her 
own intereſt, while that of the union was neglected · And fo different 
were the intereſts of the ſeveral States, that their laws reſpecting trade 
often claſhed with each other, and were productive of unhappy conſe- 
quences. The large commercial States had it in their power to oppreſs 
their neighbours; and in ſome inſtances this power was directly or 
indireQly 'exerciſed, Theſe impolitic and unjuſtifiable regulations, 
formed on the impreſſion of the moment, and proceeding from no 
uniform or permanent principles, excited unhappy jealouſies between 
the claſhing States, and occaſioned frequent ſtagnations in their trade, 
ad in ſome inſtances, a ſecrecy in their commercial policy. But the 
vile meaſyres which have been adopted by Congreſs, under the pre- 


int cflicient government of the United States, have extricated them 


moſt entirely from theſe embarraſſments, and put à new and pleaſ- 
ing face upon their public affairs, Inveſted with the adequate , powers, 
Congreſs have formed a ſyſtem of commercial regulations, which 
edle them to meęt the oppoſers of their trade upon their own 
ground; a ſyſtem which has placed their commerce on a reſpectable, 
wiform, and intelligible footing, adapted to promote the general 
latereſts of the union, with the ſmalleſt injury to the individual States, 


The countries with which the United States have had their · chief 


"unercal jntercourſe are Spain, Portugal, -Francey Gregs —_— 
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United Netherlands, Denmark and Sweden, and their America a 
ſeſlions, Ruſſia, &c, &c, &c. and the articles of export which conſſitut, 
| . . 


ours, METALS, &c. 


Skimmers and ladles 
Anchors 
_Grapnails 
Muſkets 
Cutlaſſes 
Knives and forks 
Cheſts of carpenters tools 
F Nails © 
Waggon boxes 
| Pots, kettles, and other caſtings 


890111 


DRVGs, MEDICINES, &c, 


Glauber ſalts 4+ tlio rect erm * , 
Pink, China and ſnake root A ran iP 


GROCERIES. Dt © 

Caſſia and cinnamon Cocoa null 4 
Cloves Chocolate | 1 
Fimento Brown ſugar | 
Pepper ._ Loaf ſugar doo 
Sago [ Other _—_— 464 
Teas : Raifins / | 

GRAIN SEEDS AND rules. : 
Nye Garden ſeeds + * 2 - 
Barley  * Hay ſeed ei. Be 
Indian corn Muſtard ſeed , he T” | 
Oats Cotton ſeed 2H 
Buck wheat en Flax ſeed 
Peas and Beans ; i 


$KINS' AND FURS, 


7 Buffalo and cow hides Beaver 
Morocco Martin 
Calf in hair Mink 


Mooſe and ex © Muſquaſh 


* 
* * 
* 
; 
* 
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(Skins and Far: continued). 
Deer ine | Cat b 


th er i} $a} 3GT © Wolveren R n 
On: A, Squirrel, i be. 
. — furs 
SADLERY, AND eren ARTICLES IN LEATHIR, 


1 | Bid 61 ee | 
Whips | Boot legs 
| Conchand ochrcarrage hare Leather tanned and dc 
Waggon and cart geen * 25002 9 
TIMBER WORK. | 
Frames of veſſels Frames of houſes 
| boats 


Oy 


Ih 


11 


4 


HOUSE FURNITURE. , 
Clock caſes 
 * "Cheſts 


CARRIAGES, 


| Breaſt hooks 
Carlings 
Anchor ſtocks 
Cedar poſts : 
Oak boards and plank 
Pine balk 
' Fine boards and lol 


Ott 
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1. continued. ) 
Other bend and plank Maſt hoops... . 
Scantling Axe helves | 
+ Oak, pine, &c. Truſs hoops. 
Ur ditto | Weites far ne 4 
> UMahogany Lock ſtocks | 
Lignum vitæ Worm tubs - 
Mahogany, logwood, &. Waggon and cart wheels | 
Oak, pine, &c. Spokes and Fellies „  SepK 
Cords of oak, A Kc. Spinning wheels tr 
Ditto of oak bark Tabs, pails, ke. 
Oak bark, ground Bowls, diſhes, platters, &c. . 
SYNDRIES, | 
Aſhes, pot Nutts 
Aſhes, pearl Oil whale 
Apples Oil ſpermaceti 
Bricks Oil linſeed 
Boats Spirits of turpentine 
Bellows for ſmiths Porcelain or China ware wy 
Brimſtone Powder, gun 
Blacking or lampblack Powder, hair 
Bayberries | Pamatum 
Cider Paints 
Ditto bottled Pipes 
Chalk Printing . 8 | 
Cotton Dp Printing types ity ech o A 
Candles, myrtle wax Plaiter of Parise N 
Wax Soap | 
Tallow Starch 
Spermaceti Snuff 
Coals Steel 
Craneberries Silk, ta, 
Corks Silver old wa x 
Corn, fans Salt 2 
Duck Ruſſia Stone ware 
Canes and walkiing-Qlicks 7 | Feathers A 
cotton and cn Flints 4 
Grindſtones 
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| To the dominions of Sweden ,- - - 


Germany - - 

To Hamburg, Bremen, and air 1 towns „ 

To the dominions of Franee - „„ 
To the dominions of Spain - - - 

To the dominions of Portugal - 1 
To the Italian Ports - 4 4 + 

To Morocco - - 8 a 

To the Eaſt Indies, generally - . (1306 

To Africa, generally = 8 4 

To the Weſt Indies, generally - bs 


\ To Europe and the Weſt Indies for a market 


|  (Sungries continued. ) 

__ Glaſs ware Nankeens | 
Ditto for windows Ditto manufaftured © 
Honey e Tallow | | 
Haß G > Towcloth 
Hats $5 RX | Toys for children | 
Horns a Tin 
Horntips or. Ditto anti! 
Indigo . Varniſh 
Lime | Whalebone, &c. 
| Yellow or queen's ware. Wax, Bees 
Tobacco Myrtle, &c. 


„The ptoportion of their exports, and their value to the nations br 
mentioned, and to their dominions reſpectively, as 25 ſtood in ir 
year 1791 is as follows, 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


To the dominions of Ruſſia . * 5 
To the dominions of Denmark —«- =» 4 
To the dominions of the United Netherlands — 
To the dominions of Great Britain — 

To the ee ee 


To the North Weſt Coaſt of America b Fo 
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The exports of the year ending September 91, 1792, amounted in 
ulue to twenty-one millions, five thouſand five hundted and ſixty-eight 
pounds, from which time they have been gradually on the increaſe; 

The imports of America, conſiſt moſtly of atticles on which European 
induſtry has been exhauſted, an idea of their extent, as well as of that 
of the American navigation, depending on their commerce, will appear 
by the following tables, containing abſtracts of duties on the imports, 
and on the tonnage of veſſels entered into * different ports cr 
United States, in the year 1791. 
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It may be ler here to notice the principal reſtrictions, impoſtiam, 

and prohibitions ſaſtained by the United States in their trade with the 
different European kingdoms, i in contraſt with thoſe ſuſtained by then 
in their trade with the United States. 
Of their commercial objects, Sr Aix receives PIG Fs their bread, 
ſtuff, ſalted fiſh, wood, ſhips, tar, pitch, and turpentine. On their 
meals, however, as well as on thoſe of other foreign countries, when 8 
exported to their colonies, they have lately impoſed duties, of from half 
a dollar to two dollars the barrel, the duties being ſo proportioned to 
the current price of their own flour, as that both together are to mike 
the conſtant ſum of nine dollars per barrel. 

They do not diſcourage the rice, pot and pearl aſh, ſalted provio, 
or whale oil of the United States; but theſe articles being in ſmall de 
mand at their markets, are carried thither but in a ſmall degree, Their 
demand for rice, however, 1s increaſing. Neither tobacco, nor indigo 
are received there. American commerce is permitted with their Ca 
nary Iſlands, under the ſame conditions. 

The Spaniards, and their colonies, are the actual conſumers of wht 
they receive from the United States. i 

The navigation of the United States is free with the kingdom of 
Spain; foreign goods being received there in their ſhips, on the ſane 
conditions as if carried in their own, or in the veſſels of the country df 
which ſach goods are the manufaQure or produce. 

PorTVuGAL receives favourably American grain, bread, ſalted fi, 
and other ſalted proviſions, wood, tar, pitch and turpentine. 

For flax-ſeed, pot and - = though not difcouraged, there is lite 
demand. 

American ſhips pay 20 per cent. on bejng ſold to Portugueſe ſubjed 
.and are then free bottoms. 

Foreign goods, except thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, are received on the 
fame footing in American veſſels, as in their own, or any others; that 
is to ſay, on general duties of from twenty to twenty-eight per cent 
and conſequently their navigation is unobſtructed by them. — Tobacco 
rice and meals are prohibited. 

Ihe Portugueſe and their colonies conſume wes they receive fron 
the American States. 

- Theſe regulations extend to the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape & 
Verd iſlands, except that in theſe, meals and rice ate received freely: 

- FRANCE receives favourably American bread ſtuff, rice, wood, pot ul 
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OF THE UNITED STATES, 
paid on American tar, pitch, and turpentine. Whale oils 
the kental, and are the only foreign whale oils admitted. 
indigo pays five livres on the kental ; their own two and an half: but a 
4iF-rence of quality, Rill more than a difference of duty, prevents its 
ſeeking that market. 5 9 

dalted beef is received freely for re- exportation, but if for home con- 
ſumption, it pays five livres the kental. Other ſalted proviſions pay that 
duty in all caſes, and ſalted fiſh is made lately to pay the prohibitory one 
of twenty livres in the kental. | 

American ſhips are free to carry to France all foreign goods which 
may be carried in their own or any other veſſels, except tobaccoes not 
the growth of the ſtates; ; and they participate with the French ſhips 


in the excluſive carriage of whale oils and tobaccoes. 


During their former government, the tobacco was under a 8 
but paid no duties, and American ſhips were freely ſold in their ports, 
and converted into national bottoms. The firſt national aſſembly took 
from American ſhips this privilege : they emancipated tobacco from its 
monopoly, but ſubjected it to duties of eighteen livres fifteen ſous. the 
kental, carried in their own, and twenty-five livres if carried in Ame- 
rican veſſels, a difference more than equal to the freight of the article. 

The French nation have however offered to enter into a new treaty | 
of commerce with the United States on more liberal terms and in the 
mean time have relaxed ſome of the above reſtraints and ſeverities. * | 

Great Bxrraix receives from the ftates pot and pearl aſhes free, 
while thoſe of other nations pay a duty of two ſhillings and three-pence 
the kental, There is an equal diſtinction in favour of their bar iron, of 
which article, however, they do not produce enough for their own uſe. 
Woods are free from America, whilſt they pay ſome ſmall duty from 
other countries, Their tar and pitch pay 11d. ſterling the barrel; from 
other alien countries they pay about a penny and a third more. 

Their tobacco, for Britifh conſumption, pays 18. 3d. ſterling the 
pound, cuſtom and exciſe, beſides heavy expences of collection. And 
tice, in the ſame caſe, pays 78. 4d. ſterling the hundred weight; which, 
rendering it too dear as an article of common food, it is conſequently 
ued in very ſmall quantity. | 

The ſalted fiſh, and other ſalted proviſions of the United States, ex- 
cept bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and whale oil are under prohibitory 
Wties ; ſo are their grains, meals, and bread, as to out internal conſump- 
tions unleſs in times of ſuck ſcarcity as may raiſe the price of wheat to 
9s, ſterling the quarter, and other grains and meals 1 in proportion. 

Vol, I. O o q American 


the ſtates, 
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are not permitted to be uſed, even in our trade with them. 


Ameriean ſhips, though purchaſed. and navigated by Britiſh ſubjech, 


| While the veſſels of other nations are ſecured by ſtanding Iaws, which | 
cannot be altered, but by the concurrent will of the three branches of 
the Britiſh legrſlature, in bringing hither any produce or manufature 


of the country to which they belong, which may be lawfully carried in 


any veſſels, American ſhips with the ſame prohibition of what is foreign, 
are further prohibited by a ſtanding law (12 Car. II. 28. b. g,) from 
bringing hither all and any of their own domeſtic productions and ma. 
nufactures. A ſubſequent act, indeed, has authoriſed the executive power 
to permit the carriage of their productions in their own bottoms, at its ſole 


' Iiſcretion ; and the permiſſion has been given from year to year by pro- 


clamation, but ſubject every moment to be withdrawn on its ſingle will, 
in which event, American veſſels having any thing of the kind on board, 
ſtand interdicted from the entry of all Britiſh ports. The diſadvantage 
of a tenure which may be ſo ſuddenly diſcontinued was experienced by 


he American merchants on a late occaſion, when an official notification 


that this law would be ſtrictly enforced, gave them juſt apprehenſions for 
the fate of their veſſels and cargoes which they had diſpatched or de-. 
ſtined to the ports of Great Britain. The miniſter indeed, frankly ex- 
preſſed his perſonal conviction that the words of the order went farther 
than was intended, and ſo he afterwards officially informed them ; but 


the embarraſſments of the moment were real and great, and the poſi- 


bility of their renewal lays their commerce to this country under the 
ſame ſpecies of diſcouragement as to other countries, where it is regi- 


lated by a ſingle legiſlator ; and the diſtinction is too remarkable not to 


— — 


be noticedy that the navigation of the American States is excluded from 
the ſecurity of fixed * while that ſecurity is given to the navigation 
of others. 

American veſſels pax in our ports 15. 9d. ſterling per ton, light md ti 
nity dues, more than is paid by our own ſhips, except in the port of 
London, where they pay the ſame as Britiſh. 

The greater part of what we receive from them is re-exported to other 
countries, under the uſeleſs charges of an intermediate depoſit and double 
voyage. From tables publiſhed in London, and compoſed from the 
books of our cuſtom-houſes, it appears that of the indigo imported hen 
in the years 177 3—4—5, one third was re-exported ; and from a doct- 
ment of authority, we learn that of the rice and tobacco imported here 
before the war, four-fifths were re- exported. The quantities ſent here 
for re-exportation ſince the war, are conſiderablydiminiſhed, yet leſs 


-than reaſon and. national intereſt would diftate, The whole of thei 


grun 
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283 
grain is bit when wheat is Er 5058. the N and other 
grains in proportion. 

The principal facts, relative to the queſtion of reciprocity of commer- 
cial regulations, between Great Britain and the United States of America, | 

| have, by a gentleman who had acceſs to every neceſſary information for 
the purpoſe, been thrown into the form of a table, which we will inſert, 
in order that the citizens of one country, and the ſubjects of the other, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Prohibits American veſſels from 
entering into the ports of ſeveral 
parts of her dominions, viz. the 
Weſt Indies, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunſwick,, Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, Hudſon's Bay, Hon- 
duras Bay, and herEaft India ſpice- 
market, 

She impoſes double light money 
on American veſſels in moſt of her 
ports. | | 

She prohibits the navigating ad 
libitum, of American veſſels by na- 
tive or other ſeamen. 

She prohibits the employment of 
American built ſhips by her own 
citizens, in many branches of trade, 
ppon any term. | 
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may have a clear e view of the ſubject. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Admit Britiſh veſſels into al} 
their ports, ſubject to a tonnage 
duty of 44 cents, or 24 fterling 
pence, more than American veſſels 
and an addition of one tenth to ĩhe 
amount of the impoſt accruing on 
their cargoes. 


They dd bet goat light 
money on Britiſh veſſels in any of 
their ports. 

They admit the navigating of 
Britiſh veſſels by native or other 
ſeamen, ad libitum. 

They admit the employment of 
Britiſh built ſhips by Engliſh: ſub- 
jects, in every branch of trade, 
upon the terms of 44 cents ex- 


tra per ton, and one tenth extra 


on the impoſt ariſing from their 


thet - cargoes. 

\ble She charges a duty on American They do net charge a duty on 

the Gail cloth, made up in the Vnited Britiſh ſail cloth, made up in Great 

"Wi States for Britiſh ſhips, Britain for American ſhips. 

5 She prohibits the importation of They admit the importation of 

"zh goods from ſeveral parts of her do- goods from any part of their domi. 

* minions into others, in American nions into another, in Britiſh veſ- 

66 vellels, upon any terms, ſels, on the terms of 44 cents ber 

their | ton extra on the veſſel. 

gra She prohibits the importation of They a limit the importation of 
O o 2 


goods 


34 


GREAT BRITAIN 
goods into Great Britain, by Ame- 
' rican veſſels, from any other coun- 
try than the United States. 


+ She prohibits the importation- 


| into Great Britain from the United 
States, by American veſſels, of all 
goods not produced by the United 
States. 

She prohibits the i importation of 
any goods previouſly brought into 
the United States, from the ſaid 


States into Great, Britain, even in 


Britiſh veſſels. 


She prohibits the exportation of 
ſeveral articles from Great Britain 
to the United States, 

She lays duties of various rates 
ppon the exportation of many ar- 
ticles to the United States. 

She prohibits the importation of 
all manufactures from the United 
States, into her European domi- 
nions, and her colonies, unleſs it 


de ſome very ſimple preparations 


and decoctions, requiſite to her 


vavy, ſhipping, and manufactures. 
She impoſes very conſiderable 
duties upon ſome of the agricultural 

productions of the United States, 
and excludes others by duties equal. 
to their value. 


- She prohibits, for conſiderable. 
terms of time, ſome of the principal 
agricultural productions of the 


United N and others at * 
times. | 
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THE UNITED $TATES 
goods into the United States, ig 
Britiſh veſſels, from every country 
whatever. 

They do not paohibie the impor. 
tation into the United States from 
Great Britain, by Britiſh veſſels, 
of any goods not produced by Great 
Britain, 

They do not prahibit the impor. 
tation of any goods previouſly 
brought into Great Britain, from 
that kingdom intothe United States, 
in either Britiſh or American 
bottoms, 

They do not prohibit the expor- 
tation of any article from the United 
States to Great Britain. 

They do not lay a duty on the 
exportation of any article m— 


to Great Britain. 


They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation of any manufacture whatevex 
from Great Britain, 


They impoſe modenate duties, 
lower than any other foreign na- 
tion by 2, g, and 4 for one, on the 
produce and manufatures of Great 
Britain, except in à very few in- 
ſtances, and exclude ſcarcely any 
articles by duties equal to their 
value, 

They prohibit none of the agri- 
cultural productions, of .Great 
Brizain or her dominions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
t is underſtood that by treaty 


not extended to the United States. 


$he prohibits the importaion of 
one American articles, in Ameri- 
em ſhips, or any but Britiſh ſhips, 
ino her European dominions. 

She does not permit an American 
ciiꝛen to import goods into ſome 
of her dominions, and to ſell them 
there, even in Britiſh veſſels, In 
other parts of her dominions, ſhe 
ys an extra tax on him, or his 
late. | 

She impoſes heavy duties on cer- 
in articles of the produce of the 
Ancrican fiſheries, and inſupport- 
me duties on others, in ſome parts 
« her dominions: and in other 
arty, ſhe prohibits their impor- 
ſation, 

She prohibits the conſumption of 
one American articles, of which 
le permits the importation. - 

de prohibits the importation of 
anerican articles from foreign 
eutries into the Britiſh domi- 
ling, even in her own ſhips. 


gal does not altoffe 


or THE UNITED -STATES. 


he grants ſome favours, which are 
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They treat Great Britain as fa«, | 
vourable as any nation whatever 
as to ſhips, imports," oxports 
and in all other reſpects. 

They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation of any Britiſh article in 
Britiſh veſſels, or any but American 
veſſels. WO 

They permit a Britiſh ſubject to 
import goods into all their ports, in 
any veſlels, and to ſell them there 
without any extra tax on him, or 
his ſales, | 


They impoſe only five per cent. 
on the produce of the Britiſh fiſh- 
eries, which duty is drawn back on 
exportation and admit, every ar- 
ticle derived from them. 


They do not prohibit the con- 
ſumption of any n artiele 
whatever. 

They do not prohibit the . 
tation of Britiſh. articles from ſo- 
reign countries in any ſhips. | 


leides theſe advantages, which Great Britain "I from the com- 
re of America, thete is no country that contributes ſo much to the 
kiyort of hex navy as the United States, by the employment they give $1 25 bo 
ober ſhips, From Auguſt 1789, to Auguſt 1790, no leſs than 290, 8-8] 

ns of Britiſh veſſels cleared from theſe States; which much exceed 
ſe quantity of veſſcls ſhe employed the ſame year in the Ruſſian trade. 
>The hole Baltic tradg, of Great Britain, with all the countries of 
i 13r10us powers that lie within the Sound, important as it is to her, , 
not fill more, Her trade with Holland, France, Spain, and 
ther employ as many veſſels, —Her whole 
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fiſheries, American colonial trade, and Weſt India trade, do not * 
ploy and load more. And how, it may be aſked, are the United Stats 
requited for thus ſtrengthening the acknowledged bulwark of Grey 
Britain, by annually giving a complete lading to the unequalled quay 
' - Lity of 230,000 tons of her private veſſels? Their ſhips are ſeized, and de. 
tained, in the regular courſe of her trade; and their ſeamen are impreſ. 
ſed from their ſervice, in order to fight againſt their friends and allies 

Tux UNITED NETHERLANDs prohibit the pickled beef, pork, * 
and bread of all ſorts, coming from the United States, and lay prohi 
bitory duty on their ſpirits diſtilled from grain. | 

All other of their productions are received on varied duties, which 
may be reckoned on a medium at about three per cent. 

The United Netherlands conſume but a ſmall proportion of what the 
receive from America: the reſidue is partly forwarded for conſumprict 
to the inland parts of Europe, and partly re-ſhipped to the other mai 
time countries. On the latter portion they intercept between the Am: 
ricans and the conſumer, ſo much f the value as is abſorbed by t 
charges attending an intermediate depoſit, | 

Foreign goods, except ſome Eaſt India articles, are received by ther 
in veſſels of any nation. 

American ſhips may be ſold and naturalized there with exceptions c 
one or two privileges, which ſomewhat leſſen their value. 
Dx Maxx lays conſiderable duties on the tobacco and rice of tt 

United States, even if carried in their own veſſels, and half as much mo 
if carried in theirs, but the exact amount of theſe duties is not perfedl 
known here. They lay ſuch as amount to prohibitions on American ia 
digo and corn. | 

Swe receives favourably grains and meals, ſalted provifor 
indigo, and whale oil, from the United States. N 

They ſubject their rice to duties of ſixteen mills the pound weigh 
carried in their own veſſels, and of forty per cent. additional on that, « 
22,410 mills, carried in American or any others, Being thus rendere 
too dear as an article of common food, little of it is conſumed vi 
them. They conſume more of their tobaccoes, which they take c 
cuitouſly through Great Britain, levying heavy duties on them all 
their duties of entry, town duties, and exciſe, being four dollars, thi 
four cents the hundred weight, if carried in their owa veſſels, and 
forty per cent. on that additional, if carried in American or any ot 
veſſels, bt | 

They prohibit altogether, American bread, fſh, pot and pear! a 
flax-ſeed, tar, pitch, and turpentine, wood, except oak timbe! 
maſt, and all foreign manufacture. ; Und 
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Under ſo many reſtrictions and prohibitions, the navigation of Ame- 
"2 with them, is reduced almoſt to nothing. 

With the neighbours of hs an order of things much bande, ; 
preſents itſelf. | 

grau and PORTUGAL refuſe to \ thoſe parts of America which hoy 
wem, all direct intercourſe with any people but themſelves. The 
ommodities in mutual demand between them and their neighbours muſt 
te carried to be exchanged in ſome port of the dominant country, and 
te tranſportation between that and the ſubject ſtate, muſt be in a do- 
neſtic bottom. 

Fraxce, by a ſtanding law, permitted her Weſt India poſſeſſions, 
prior to the war, to receive directly, vegetables, live proviſions, 
borſes, wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, rice and maize, from the States, 
nd prohibited their other bread ſtuff; but a ſuſpenſion of this prohibi- 
ton having been left to the colonial legiſlatures 1 in times of ſcarcity, it 

ws {uſpended occaſionally, but latterly without interruption, 

American freſh and ſalted proviſions, except pork, was received ig 
teir iſlands under a duty of three colonial livres the kental, and their 
rfſels were as free as their own to carry their commodities thither, and 
v bring away rum and molaſſes. x | 
Great BRITAIN admits in her iſlands, American vegetables, live 
porikons, horſes, wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, rice, and bread ſtuff, by a a 
poclamation of the executive power, limited always to the term of a year. 
tte prohibits their ſalted fiſh, and other ſalted proviſions: ſhe does not 
rnit their veſſels to carry thither their. own produce. Her veſſels 
yore may take it from them, and bring in exchange, rum, molaſſes, 
iu, coffee, cocoa nuts, ginger, and pimento. There are, indeed, 
Ine freedoms in the iſland of Dominica, but under ſuch circumſtances 
o be little uſed by the Americans. In the Britiſh continental colo- 
& and in Newfoundland, all their productions are prohibited, and 
bet refſels forbidden to enter the ports; the governors however, in 

ts of diſtreſs, have power to permit a temporary importation of cer- 
u articles in their own bottoms, but not in thoſe of the Americans; | 
American citizens cannot reſide as merchants or factors within any of 
britiſh plantations, this being expreſsly prohibited by the ſame ſta- 
of 12 Car, II. e. 18, commonly called the Navigation act. 

the Daniſh- American poſſeſſions, a duty of five per cent. is leyied 
F corn- meal, rice, tobacco, wood, ſalted fiſh, indigo, horſes, 
and live ſtock of the United States, and of ten per cent. on their 
u ſalted pork, and beef, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
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In the American iſlands of the UxITED eri and Swr: 

/ 'vx N, their veſſels and produce are received, ſubje to duties, not f. 

heavy as to have been complained of; but they are heavier in the Dutch 
poſſeſſions on the continent. 

To _ up theſe ho ata th ſo far as they are 8 


In EuRkorzE. 


American bread ftuff is at moſt times under prohibitory dulis . 
England, and conſiderably dutied on exportation from Spain to her ca 
lonies. 

Their tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, Sweden, and France 
and prohibited i in Spain and Portugal, 

Their rice is heavily dutied in England and Sweden, and prohibite 
in Portugal. 

'Their fiſh and ſalted proviſions are prohibited! in England, and und 
prohibitory duties in France. 

Their whale-oils are prohibited in England and Portugal. 

And their veſſels are denied naturalization in England, and of late i 
France, 


8 In THE WEST INDIES. 
All intercourſe is prohibited with the poſſeſſions of Spain and Po 
tugal. 
Their ſalted proviſions and fiſh are prohibited by England. 
Their ſalted pork, and bread ſtuff, except maize, are received unde 
temporary laws only, in the dominions of France, —_ their ſalted fiſh pay 
there a ne duty. 
In ThE ARTICLE or NAVIGATION. 
The carriage of their own tobacco is heavily dutied in Sweden, al 
lately in France. 
They can carry no article, not of their own production, to the Brit 
ports in Europe. 
Nor even their on produce to her American poſſeſſions. 
Such being the reſtrictions on the commerce and — of 
United States, the queſtion is, in what way they may beſt be rer 
modified, or counteracted? „ 
As to commerce, two methods occur, By friendly arrangements 
the ſeveral nations with whom theſe reſtrictions exiſt: or, By the i 
rate act of their own legiſlatures for countervailing their effects. 
There can be no doubt, but that of theſe two, friendly arrangeme 


is the moſt eligible. Inſtead of embarraſſing commerce under pile 


* 
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— laws, duties, and prohibitions, could it be rekieved ſtom all 
its ſhackles in all parts of the world could every country be employed 
in producing that which nature has beſt fitted it to produce, and each be 
free to exchange with others mutual ſurpluſſes for mutual wants, che 
greateſt maſs poſſible would then be produced of thoſe things which con- 
tribute to human life and human happineſs; the numbers of mankind 
would be incteaſed, and their condition bettered; 0 

Would even a ſingle nation begin with the United States this fy kn of 
free commerce, it would be adviſeable to begin it with that nation 
ſince it is one by one only that it ean be extended to all. Where the 
circumſtances of either party render it expedient to levy a revenue, by 
way of impoſt, on commerce, its freedom might be modified, in that 
particular, by mutual and Waun meaſures, Le it 1 
all others. 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce, in all its extent, - wigs 


fill be willing to mollify its reſtrictions and regulations for them in pro- 


portion to the advantages which an intercourſe with them might offer. 
Particularly they might concur with them in reciprocating theduties to be 
levied on each fide, or in compenſating any exceſs of duty, by equiva- 
lent advantages of another nature. Their commerce is certainly of a 
character to entitle it to favour in moſt countries, The commodities 
they offer, are either neeeſſaries of life, or materials for manufacture; or 
convenient ſubjects of revenue; and they take in exchange; either ma- 
nufactures, when they have received the laſt finiſh of art and induſtry, 


or mere luxuries. Such cuſtomers may reaſonably expect welcome, and 
friendly treatment at every market; cuſtomers-too, whoſe demandt, in- 


creaſing with their wealth and population, muſt very ſhortly give full 
employment to the whole induſtry of any natiom whatever, in any lus 
of ſupply they may get into the habit of calling for, from it, © 


But ſhould any nation, contrary to their wiſhes, ſuppoſe it may better 
fad its advantage by continuing its ſyſtem of prohibitions, duties, and- 
regulations, it behoves them to protect their citizens, their commerce 


and navigation, by counter-prohibitions, duties, and regulations alſo, 
Free commerce and navigation are not to be given in exchange for 
etritions and vexations ; nor are : they Why to produce a a rx 


nn 1 votre ſtill le conſiderations. As a brancl: of 
induſtry, it is able; but, as a reſource, eſſential. | 


Its value; u branch of induſtry, is enhanced by the dependence of ſo F 


many otheg.branches on it. In times of general peace it multiplies com- 


peitors fot — in tranſportation, and ſo keeps that at its proper 
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rel; and in times of war, that is to ſay, when thoſe nations who may be 
their priacipal carriers, ſhall be at war with each other, if they — not 
within themſelves the means of tranſportation, their produce muſt be ex. 
' potted in belligerent veſſels, at the increaſed expence of war- freight and 
inſurance; and the articles which will not bear chat, muſt periſh on their 
But it is as a reſource for defence that their navigation will admit 
neither neglect nor forbearance. The poſition aud circumſtances of the 
Uaited States leave them nothing to fear on their land, and nothing to 
deſire beyond their preſent rights. But on the ſea they are open to in- 
jury, and they have there, too, a commerce which muſt be protected. 
This can only be done by poſſeſſing a reſpectable body of ci1TIZEN- S4. 
MEN, and of artiſts and eſtabliſhments in readineſs for ſhip-building, 
Were the ocean, which is the common property of all, open to the 
induſtry of all, ſo that every perſon and veſſel ſhould be free to take em- 
ployment wherever it could be found, the United States would certainly 
not ſet the example of apprepriating to themſelves, excluſively, any por- 
tion of the common ſtock of occupation. They would rely on the en- 
terprize and activity of their citizens for a due participation of the bene- 
fits of the ſeafaring buſineſs, and for keeping the marine claſs of citizens 
equal to their object. But if particular nations graſp at undue ſhares, and 
more eſpecially if they ſeize on the means of the United States to con- 
yert them into aliment for their own ſtrength, and withdraw them entite- 
ly from the ſupport of thoſe to whom they belong, defenſive and pro- 
tecting meaſures become neceſſaty on the part of the nation whoſe marine 
reſources are thus invaded, or it will be diſarmed of its defence ; its pro · 
ductions will lie at the mercy of the nation which has poſſeſſed itſelf ex- 
eluſively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be influ- 
enced by thoſe who' command its commerce, The carriage of their own 
commodities, if once eſtabliſhed in another channel, cannot be reſumed 
in the moment they may deſire, If they loſe the ſeamen and artiſts 
whom it now occupies, they loſe the preſent means of marine defence, 
and time will be requiſite to raiſe up others, when diſgrace or loſſes ſhall 
bring home to their feelings the error of having abandoned them. The 
materials for maintaining their due ſhare of navigation are theirs in 
abundance ; and, as to the mode of uſing them, they have only to adopt 


che · principles of thoſe who thus put them on the defenſive, or others 
equivalent and better fitted to their circumſtances. 

The following principles being founded in reciprocity, appear per- 
fectly juſt, and offer no cauſe of complaint to any nation. 


- 


1, Where 
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' it, Where a nation impoſes high duties on their productions, of pro 
kibits them altogether, it may be proper for them to do the fame by 
theirs, firſt burthening or excluding thoſe productions which they earry 
there in competition with their own of the ſame kind; ſclefting next 
ſach manufactures as they take from them in greateſt quantity, and which 
the ſame time they could the ſooneſt furniſh to themſelves, or obtain 
from other countries; impoſing on them duties lighter at firft, but hea- 
vier and heavier afterwards, as other channels of ſupply open. Such 
duties having the effect of indirect encouragement to domeſtic manufac- 
tures of the ſame kind, may induce the manufucturer to come himfetf 
into theſe Rates; where cheaper ſubſiſtence, equal laws, and a vent of 
his wares, free of duty, may enſure him the higheſt profits from his 
kill and induſtry. And here it would be in the power of the ftate go- 
remments to co-operate eſſentially, by opening the refources of encou- 
ragement which are under 'their controul, extending them liberally to 
artiſts in thoſe particular branches of manufacture, for which their ſoll, 
climate, population, and other circumſtances have matured them, and 
foſtering the precious efforts and progreſs of houſehold manufacture by 
ſome patronage ſuited to the nature of its objects, guided. by the local 


informations they poſſeſs, and guarded againft abuſe by their preſence LY 


and attentions. The oppreflions on their agricultore in foreign ports 
would thus be made the occaſion of relieving it from a dependence on 
the connctts and conduct of others, r 
and population among themſelves. 

2d, Where a nation refuſes permiſſion to their merchants and factors 
to reſide within certain parts of their dominions, they may, if it ſhould 
be thought expedient, refuſe reſidence to theirs, in any and ( evety Jorge 
the ſtates, or modify their tranfactions, 

3d. Where a nation refuſes to receive in their veſſels any production 
but their own, they may refuſe to receive, in theirs, any but oe oben] 
productions, 

4th. Where a nation refuſes to conſider any veſſel as belonging w the 
United States, which has not been built within their territories, they 
ſhould refufe to confider as VAT 0 to them, any veſt! not built within 
their territories, 

5th, Where a nation refufes to their veſſels the carriage even of their 
own productions to certain countries under their domination, they might 
refule to theirs, of every deſcription, the carriage of the ſame produc. 
tions to the ſame countries. But as juſtice and good neighbourhood 
would dictate, that thofe who have no part in impoſing the ceſtriction on 
them, ſhould not be the victims of the meaſutes opted to defeat its 

os ES - © effect, 
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effect, it may be proper to confine the reſtrictions to veſſels owned or 
navigated by any ſubjects of the ſame dominant power, other than the 
inhabitants of the country to which the ſaid productions are to be car, 
ried. —And to prevent all inconvenience to the ſaid inhabitants, and to 
their own, by too ſudden a check on the means of tranſportation, they 
may continue to admit the veſſels marked for future excluſion, on an ad - 
vanced tonnage, and for ſuch length of time anly, as may be ſuppoſed 
neceſſary to provide againſt that inconvenience, | 
. The eſtabliſhment of ſome of theſe principles by Great Britain alone, 
Fon already loſt the Americans, in. thgir commerce with that country 
and its poſſeſſions, between eight and nine hundred veſſels of near 40,009 
tons burthen, according to ſtatements from official materials. This in- 
yolves a proportional loſs of ſeamen, ſhipwrights, and ſhip building, 
and is too ſerious a loſs to admit forbearance of ſome effectual remedy, 
It is true they muſt expoct ſome inconvenience in practice, from the 
eſtabliſhment of diſcriminating duties. But in this, as in ſo many other 
caſes, they are left to chuſe between two evils, Theſe inconveniences 
are nothing when weighed againſt the loſs of wealth and loſs of force, 
which will follow their perſeyerance in the plan of indiſcrimination,— 
When once it ſhall be perceived that they are either in the ſyſtem or the 
habit of giving equal advantages to thoſe who extinguiſh their commerce 
and navigation, by duties and prohibitions, as to thoſe who treat both 
with liberality and juſtice, liberality and juſtice will be converted by all 
| into duties and prohibitions, It is not to the moderation and juſtice of ' 
others that they are to truſt for fair and equal acceſs to market with their 
| productions, or for their due ſhare in the trapſportation of them; 
but to their means of independence, and the firm will to uſe them, 
Nor do the inconveniences of diſcrimination merit conſideration. Not 
one cf the nations beforementioned, perhaps, not a commercial nation 
on earth, is without them, In their caſe, one diſtinction alone will ſuf- 
fice, that is to ſay, between nations who favour their productions and 
navigation, and thoſe who do not favour them. One ſet of moderate 
duties, ſay the preſent duties, for the firſt, and a fixed advance on theſe 
as to ſome article, and prohibitions as to others, for the laſt. 

Still muſt it be repeated, that friendly arrangements are preſerable 
with all who will come into them; and that they ſhould carry into 
ſuch arrangements, all the liberality and ſpirit of accommadation, which 
| the nature of the caſe will admit. 

France has, of her own accord, propoſed negociations for i — 
bya new treaty, on fair and equal principles, the commercial relation: 
of the two, countries, But her internal diſturbances have hitherto — 

yentec 
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wated the proſecution of them to effect, though America bay bed re- 
4 aſſurances of a continuance of the diſpoſition. 

Propoſals of friendly arrangement have been made on the part of the 
Lutte States, by the preſent government, to that of Great Britain, 
but being already on as good a footing in law, and a better in fact, 
zn the molt favoured nation, they have not as yet diſcovered any diſ- 
poſition to attend to thoſe overtures. 

We have no reaſon to conclude that friendly arraygements will be FD 2 
nel by the other nations, with whom they have ſuch commercial inter- 
uſe as may render them important, In the mean while, it will reſt. 
nich the wiſdom of Congreſs to determine whether, as to thoſe nations,. 
bey will not ſurceaſe exparte regulations, on the reaſonable preſump- 
in that they will concur in doing whatever juſtice and moderation 
difate ſhould be done. 


MANUFACTURES, 0 


x now come to the ſubject of manufactures, the expediency of encou- 
nging of which in the United States, was not long ſince deemed very 
qeſtionable, but the advantages of which, appear at this time to be 
qnerally admitted, The embarraſſments which have obſtructed the 
ſngteſs of their external trade with European nations, have led them 
b ſerious reflections on the neceſſity of enlarging the ſphere of their do- 
lie commerce; the reſtrictive regulations which in foreign markets 
he abridged the vent of the increaſing ſurplus of their agricultural 
luce, haye ſerved to beget in them an earneſt deſire, that a more ex- 
tive demand for that ſurplus may be created at home: And the com- 
ſte ſucceſs which has rewarded manufacturing enterpriſe, in ſome va- 
luble branches, conſpiring with the promiſing ſymptoms which attend 
lde leſs mature eſſays in others, juſtify a hope, that the obſtacles to the 
-#th of this ſpecies of induſtry are leſs formidable than they were ap- 
priended to be; and that it is not difficult to find, in its further exten- 
in, a full indemnification for any external diſadvantages, which are or 
By be experienced, as well as an acceſſion of Bat favourable to 
ktional independence and ſafety, 
There ſtill are, nevertheleſs, among the Americans, many reſpoctable 
uns of opinions unfriendly to the encouragement of manufactures.— 
— are, ſubſtantially, the en by which theſe _ 
g ' ons anne, ſay take who n them, agriculture i 1s FR 
beneficial DARKEST of human induſtry. This poſition, 
generally, 
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generally, if not univerſally true; applies with peculiar emphaſis to th. 
United States, on account of their immenſe tracts of fertite territory 


uninhabited and unimproved. Nothing can afford fo advaiitageos : 
employment for capital and labour, as the converſion of this extenſve 
. wilderneſs into cultivated farms. Nothing, equally with ths, kan con 
tribute to the population, ſtrength, and real riches of the country,” 
1 To endeavour, by the extraordinary patronage of government, tt 
accelerate the growth of manufactures, is, in fact, to engeavour, þ 
force and art, to transfer the natural current of induſtry, from 
more to a lefs beneficial channel. Whatever has ſuch a tendency mul 
neceffarily be unwiſe : Indeed it can hardly ever be wiſe in a goretume 
to attempt to give a direction to the induſtry of its citizens, This, und 
the quick-fighted guidance of private intereſt, will, if left to itſelf, i 
fallibly find its own way to the moſt profitable employment; and itis 
ſuch employment that the public proſperity will be moſt effectually pro 
moted, To leave igguſtry to itſelf, therefore, is, in almoſt every cal 
the ſoundeſt as well as the ſimpleſt policy.” . 
« This policy is not only recommended to the United States, by con 
derations which affect all nations; it is in a manner diRated to them b 
the imperious force af a very peculiar ſituation. The ſmallneſs of the 
population, compared with their territory, the conſtant allurementz t 
emigration from the ſettled to the unſettled parts of the country; thef 
cility with which the leſs independent condition of an artiſan can be ex 
changed for the mare independent condition of a farmer; theſe, and fimi 
lar cauſes, conſpire to produce, and for a length of time muſt continuet 
occaſion, 8 ſcarcity of hands for manufacturing occupation, and dent 
neſs of labour generally, To theſe diſadvantages for the proſecution 
manufactures, a deficiency of pecuniary capital being added, the proſpet 
of a ſucceſsful competition with the manufacturers of Europe muſt be i 
garded as little leſs than deſperate. Extenſive manufactures can only! 
che of®ipring of a redundant, at leaſt of a full population. Till the | 
ter ſhall characteriſe the ſituation of this country, tis vain to hope { 
the former.” | 
4 If, contrary to the N courfe of things, an unfeaſonable 2 
premature ſpring can be given to certain fabrics, by heavy duties, pro 
bitions, bounties, or by other forced expedients, this will only be to! 
crifice the intereſts of the community to thoſe of particular claſſes. * 
fides the miſdireQion of labour, a virtual monopoly will be 3 Nic 
perſons employed on ſuch fabrics; and an enhancement of price, the 
evitable conſequence of every monopoly, muſt be defrayed at the expe! 
of the other parts of the ſogjety, W 
1 , 4 * 
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hull beengaged 1 in the cultivation of the earth, and that we 2 | | 
' exchange for its productions, the commodities with which e 
ie able to ſupply us in greater perfection, and upon better term. 
This mode of reaſoning is founded upon facts and principles, which 
we certainly reſpectable pretenſions. If it had governed the condu& 
{ations more generally than it has done, there is room to ſuppoſe, 
bt it might have carried them faſter to proſperity and greatneſs than 
bey have attained by the purſuit.of maxims too widely oppoſite, Moſt 
nl theories, towevef, admit of numerous exceptions, and there are few. 
Ir, of the political kind, which do not blend a confiderable portion 
error with the truths they inculcate, 
Þ order to forma an accurate judgement, bow far that which has been 
uf ſtated ou be deemed liable to a ſimilar imputation, it is neceſ- 
bt to advert carefully to the conſiderations which plead in favour o f 
afatures, and which appear to recommend the ſpecial and poſitive 
couragement of them, in certain caſes, and under certain RT 
nitations. 
| ought readily to be conceded, that the cultivation of the earth, as 
primary and moſt certain ſource of national ſupply; as the immediate 
4 chief ſource of ſubſiſtence to man; as the principal ſource of thoſe 
terials which conſtitute the nutriment of other kinds of labour; as in- 
ling a ſtate moſt favourable to the freedom and independence of the 
an mind; one, perhaps, moſt conducive to the multiplication of the 
an ſpecies; has intrinſically a ſtrong claim to * over every 
tkind of induſtry, | 
but that it has a title to any thing like an excluſive predileQion in 
| country, ought to be admitted with great caution, That it is even 
r productive than every other branch of induſtry, requires more 
ſcence than has yet been given in ſupport of the poſition, That its 
 ntereſts, precious and important as, without the help of exaggera- 
they truly are, will be advanced, rather than injured, by the due 
durngement of manufactures, may be ſatisfactorily demonſtrated. 
le expediency of ſuch encouragement, in a general view, may be 
n to be recommended by the moſt cogent and perſuaſive motives of 
ma! policy. 
thas been maintained, that agriculture is not why the moſt produc- 
but the only productive ſpecies of induſtry. The reality of this 
in either reſpect, has, however, not been verified by any accu- 
l of facts and calculations; and the general arguments, which 
Wuced to prove it, are rather ſubtle and paradoxical, than ſolid or 
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"Thoſe which maintain its excluſive productiveneſs are to this effedd. Ty 
Labour beſtowed upon the cultivation of land Produces enough, ny 
only to replace all the neceſſary expences incurred in the buſineſs, ud 
to maintain the perſons who are employed in it, but to afford; together 
with the ordinary profit on the ſtock or capital of the farmer, a nett far. 
plus, or rent for the landlord or proprietor of the ſoil. But the labour 
of artificers does nothing more than replace the ſtock which employ 
them, ot which furniſhes materials, tools, and wages, and yield the 
ordinary refit upon that ſtock. It yields nothing equivalent to the rw 
of land; neither does it add any thing to the total value of the hi 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country. The addition 
value given to thoſe parts of the produce of land, which are wrought 
into manufactures, is counterbalanced by the value of thoſe other part 
of that produce which are conſumed by the manufacturers. It can there. 
ſote only be by ſaving, or parſimory, not by the poſitive produdiver;; of 
their labour, that the claſſes of artificers can in any degree augment the 
revenue of ſociety. 

Jo this it has been anſwered, that inaſmuch as it is acknowledge! 
4 manufacturing labour te- produces a value equal to that which i 
expended or conſumed in carrying it on, and continues in exiſtence the 
original ſtock or capital employed, it ought on that account alone to 
eſcape being conſidered as wholly unproduRtive : that though it ſhould be 
admitted, as alledged, that the conſumption of the produce of the ſail 

the claſſes of artificers or manufacturers is exactly equal to the value 
x fon d by their labour to the materials upon which it is exerted; yet i 
would not thence follow, that it added nothing to the revenue of tie 
_ ſociety, or the aggregate value of the annual produce of its land and 
labour. If the conſumption for any given period. amounted-to 4 
| given um, and the increaſed value of the produce manufactured in the 
\ Game period to a lite ſum, the total amount of the conſumption an 
production during that period would be equal to the /avo um, and con 
ſequently double the value of the agricultural produce conſumed, 4 
though the increment of value produced by the claſſes of artifce * 
mould at no time exceed the value of the produce of the land conſunct 
by them, yet there would be at every moment, in conſequence of i 
labour, a greater value of goods in the market than would exif i. 
pendent of it. 
The poſition, that artificers can angment the revenue vf a foci 
enly by parſimony, is true in no other ſenſe than in one, which | 
equally applicable to huſbandmen or cultivators. It may be alike 
firmed of all theſe claſſes, that the fund acquired by their labour, 
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deſtined for their ſupport, is not, in an ordinary way, mote than equal 
tit, And henee it will follow, that augmentations of the wealth or. 
capital of the community, except in the inſtance of ſome extfaordinaty 
kenerity or kill, can only proceed, with reſpeRt to any of them, from the 
favings of the more thrifty and parſimonious. Gs 
The annual produce of the land and labour of a country ean only bg 
jnerenſed in two ways by ſome improvement in the produZive fowvers of 
| the uſeful labour, which actually exiſts within it, or by ſome increaſe 
in the quantity of ſuch labour: that with regard to the firſt, the labour 
ef artificers being capable of greater ſubdiviſion and fimplicity of opera- 
tion than that of cultivators, it is ſuſceptible, in a proportionably greater 
degree, of improvement in its ꝓrductiue powers, whether to be derived 
from an acceſſion of ſkill, or from the application of ingenious ma- 


culture of land can pretend to no advantage over that engaged in manu 
{tures : that with regard to an augmentation of the quantity of uſeful 
labour, this, excluding adventitious circumſtances, muſt depend eſſen- 
tally upon an increaſe of capital, which again muſt depend upon the 
rings made out of the revenues of thoſe who furniſh or manage that, 
which is at any time employed, whether in agriculture, or in manufac 
tures, or in any other way. 

But while the exclſive productiveneſs of agricultural labout has been 
thus denied and refuted, the ſuperiority of its prodiitiveneſs has been 
enceded without heſitation. As this conceſſion involves a point of 
eonfiderable magnitu de, in relation to maxims of public adminiſtration, 


mination. 5 
One of the arguments made uſe of, in ſupport of the idea, may be 
pronounced both quaint and ſuperficial ; it amounts to this—that in 


tle(t of their joint labour muſt be greater than that of the labor of 
dan alone, | | 

This, however, is far from being a neceſſary inference. It is very 
Mceivable, that the labout of man alone laid out upon a work requiring 
prat ſcill and art to bring it to perfection, may be more productive is 
bale, than the labour of nature and man combined, when directed 
Wards more ſimple operations and objects: and when it is tecollected 


ical powers, is made auxiliary to the proſecution of manufactures, 
Sc which has been noticed loſes even the appearance of 
bllity, 
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chinery ; in which particular, therefore, the labour employed in the 


tie grounds on which it reſts are worthy of a diſtin and particular exas | 


tte productions of the ſoil, nature co- operates with man; and that the 


* Fhat an extent the agency of nature, in the application of the mes 
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de might alſo be obſerved, with a contrary view, that the labour em. 
ployed i in agriculture is in a great.meaſure periodical and occaſional, de. 
pending on ſeaſons, liable to various and long intermiſſions; while that oc. 
cupied i in many manufactures is conſtant and regular, extending through 
the year, embracing in ſome inſtances, night as well as day. It is al 
probable, .. that there are among the cultivators of land more examples 
of remiſſneſs than among artificers, The farmer, from the peculiar fer. 
tility of his land, or ſome other favourable circumſtances, may fre. 
quently obtain a livelihood, even with a conſiderable degree of care. 
leſſneſs in the mode of cultivation; but the artiſan can with great 
difficulty effect the ſame object, without exerting himſelf pretty equally 
with all thoſe who are engaged in the ſame purſuit. And if it may 
likewiſe be aſſumed as a fact, that manufaRures open a wider field to 
exertions of ingenuity than agriculture, it would not be a ſtrained con- 
jecture, that the labour employed in the former, being at once more 
eonſtant, more uniform, and more ingenious, than that which is employed 
in the latter, will be found at the ſame time more productive. 

But it is not meant to lay ſtreſs on obſervations of this nature; they 
ought only to ſerve as a counterbalance to thoſe of a ſimilar com- 
| plexion. Circumſtances ſo vague and general, as well as ſo abſtract, can 
afford little inſtruction in a matter of this kind. N 
Another, and that which ſeems to be the principal argument of. 
- fered for the ſuperior productiveneſs of agricultural labour, turns upon 
the allegation, that labour employed on manufaQures yields nothing 
equivalent to the .rent of land; or to that nett ſurplus, as it is called, 
which accrues to the proprietor of the ſoil. 

But this diſtinction, important as it has been deemed, appears rather 
verbal than ſubſtantial. 

It is eafily diſcernible, that what in the firſt 1 is divided into 
two parts under the denomination of the ordinary profit of the ſtock df 
the farmer and rent to the landlord, is in the ſecond inſtance united 
under the general appellation of the ordinary profit on the ſtock of the 
undertaker ; and that this formal or verbal diſtribution conſtitutes tie 
whole difference in the two caſes. It ſeems to have been overlooked, 
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that the land is itſelf a ſtock or capital, advanced or lent by its owner 0 5 
the occupier or tenant, and that the rent he receives is only the ordinary % 
profit of a certain ſtock in land, not managed by the proprietor him: * 
ſelf, but by another to whom he lends or lets it, and who, on his pat 

advances a ſecond capital to ſtock and improve the land, upon which ＋ 


he alſo receives the uſual profit. The rent of the landlord and the 
profit of the farmer are therefore nothing more than the ordinary ＋ 
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of tu capitals belonging to #0 different perſons, and united in the 


cultivation of a farm : as in the other caſe, the ſurplus which ariſes upon 
any manufactory, after replacing the expences of carrying it on, an- 
ſwets to the ordinary profits of one or more capitals engaged in the pro- 
ſecution of ſuch manufactory. It is ſaid one or more capitals ; becauſe 
in fat, the ſame thing which is contemplated in the caſe of the farm, 
ſometimes happens in that of a manufactory. There is one who fur- 
niſhes part of the capital, or lends a part of the money, by which it is 
carried on, and another who carries it on with the addition of his own 
capital, Out of the ſurplus which remains, after defraying expences, 
an intereſt is paid to the money lender for the portion of the capital fur- 
niſhed by him, which exactly agfees with the rent paid to the landlord; 

and the reſidue of that ſurplus conſtitutes the profit of the undertaker 
or manufacturer, and agrees with what is denominated the ordinary 
profits of the ſtock of the farmer. Both together make the ordinary 


profits of two capitals employed in a manufactory; as in the other caſe 


the rent of the landlord and the revenue of the farmer compoſe the ordi- 
rary profits of two capitals, employed in the cultivation of a farm. 

The rent therefore accruing to the proprietor of the land, far from 
being a criterion of exclaſi ue productiveneſs, as has been argued,' is no 
criterion even of ſuperior productiveneſs. The queſtion muſt ſtill be, 
whether the ſurplus, after defraying expences of a given capital, em- 
ployed in the purchaſe and improvement of a piece of land, is greater 
or leſs than that of a like capital employed in the proſecution of a 


manufactory; or whether the <vhole value produced from a given capital 


and a given quantity of labour, employed in one way, be greater or leſs 
than the whole value produced from an equal capital and an equal quan- 
tity of labour employed in the other way ; or rather, perhaps, whether 
the buſineſs of agriculture or that of manufactures will yield the greateſt 
praduct, according to a compound ratio of the quantity of the capital 
ad the quantity of labour which are employed in the one or in the 
r. | 

The ſolution of either of theſe queſtions is not eaſy ; it involves nu- 
merous and complicated details, depending on an accurate knowledge of 
tre objects to be compared. It is not known that the compariſon has 


erer yet been made upon ſufficient data properly aſcertained and analyſed, 


To be able to make it with ſatisfactory preciſion would demand much 
previous i inquiry and cloſe inveſtigation, 
Some eſſays, however, have been made towards acquiring the WA” 


{ "formation, which have rather ſerved to throw doubt upon, than to 
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confirm the hypotheſis under examination. But it ought to be acknoy. 
 ledged, that they have been too little diverſified, and are too imperſa 
to authotiſe a definitive concluſion either way, leading rather to proba- 


They are intended rather to ſhew that the reverſe of this propoſition is 
not aſcertained ; that the general arguments which are brought to eſtab- 


any compariſon of that nature. 


cuffion, it may be neceſſary briefly to reſume end review ſoine of de 
EO OR rn 


ble eonjecture than to certain deduction. They render it probable that 
there are various branches of manufactures in which a given capital will 
Field a greater total product, and a conſiderably greater nett produft than 
an equal capital inveſted in the purchaſe and improvement of lands; and 
that there are alſo ſome branches, in which both the groſs and the nett 
produce will exceed that of agricultural induſtry, according to à com- 
pound ratio of capital and labour. But it is on this laſt point that there 
appears to be the greateſt room for doubt, It is far leſs difficult to infer 
generally that the nett produce of cajtal engaged in manufacturing en- 
„ is gteater than that of capital. engaged in agriculture, 

The foregoing ſuggeſtions are not deſigned. to inculcate an opinion 
4 manufacturing induſtry is more productive than that of agriculture, 


liſh it are not ſatisfaRory ; and, conſequently, that a ſuppoſition of the 
ſuperior productiveneſs of tillage ought to be na obſtacle to liſtening to 
any ſubſtantial inducement to the encouragement of manufactures, which 
may be otherwiſe perceived to exiſt, through an apprehenſion that they 
may have a tendency to divert labour from a more to a leſs profitable | 
employment, 

It is extremely probable, that on a full and accurate developement of 
the matter, on the ground of fact and calculation, it would be diſcover- 
ed that there is no material difference between the aggregate productive 
teſs of the one, and of the other kind of induſtry ; and that the pro- 
priety of the encouragements, which may in any. caſe be propoſed to be 
given to either, ought to be determined upon conſiderations irrelative to 


But without contending for the ſuperior productiveneſs of manufac: 
turing induftry, it. may conduce to a better judgement” of the policy, 
which ought to be purſued by the United States reſpecting its encourage- 
ment, to contemplate the ſubject under ſome additional aſpects, tending 
not only to confirm the idea, that this kind of induſtry has been impro- 
petly repreſented as unproducti ve in itſelf; but to evince in addition, 
that the eſtabliſhment and diffuſion of manufactures will have the effect 
of rendering the total maſs of uſeful and productive labour, in a com- 
munity, greater than it would otherwiſe be. Ir proſecuting this dif- 
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o affirm that the labour of the manufacturer is unproduQive, becauſe 
de conſumes as much of the produce of land as he adds value to the aw 
materials which he manufactures, is not better founded, than i would be 
to affirm, that the labour of the farmer, which furniſhes materials to che 
manufacturer, is unproduRive, becauſe he conſumes an equal value of = 
manufactured articles. Each furniſhes a certain portion of the produce 
of bis labour to the other, and each deſtroys a correſpondent portion 
of the produce of the labour of the other, In the mean times 
the maintenance of two citizens, inſtead of one, is going on; the ſtats 
has two members inſtead of one ; and they together conſume twice the 
ralue of what is produced from the land. 

If inftead of a farmer and artificer, there was a farmer only, Jamal 
be under the neceſſity of devoting a part of his labour to the fabrication 
of cloathing and other articles, which he would precure of the artificer, 
is the caſe of there being ſuch a perſon ; and of courſe, he would be able 
to devote leſs labour to the cultivation of his farm, and would draw from 
it a proportionably leſs product. The whole quantity of production, in 
this ſtate of things, in proviſions, raw materials and manufaftures, would 
certainly not exceed in value the amount of what would be produced in 
proviſions and raw materials only, mn 
farmer. 

Again If there were both as farmer, an 
be left at liberty to purſue excluſively the cultivation of his farm. A 
greater quantity of proviſions and raw materials would of courſe be 
produced, equal, at leaſt, as has been already obſerved, to the whole 
amount of the proviſions, raw materials, and manufactures, which would . 
exiſt on a contrary ſuppoſition. The artificer, at the ſame time, would 
be going on in the production of manufactured commodities, to an 
amount ſufficient not only to repay the farmer, in thoſe commodities, fog 
lhe proviſions and materials which were procured from him, but to furniſh 
the artificer himſelf with a ſupply of ſimilar commodities for. his own 
uſe, Thus, then, there would be two quantities or values in exiſtence 
niteal of one; and the revenue and CY 
one caſe, what it would be in the other, 

If in place of both theſe ſuppoſitions, there were ſuppaſed to be ta 
farmers and no artificer, each of whom applied a part of his labour to the 
fulture of land, and another part to the fabrication of manufactures; in 
this caſe, the portion of the labour of both beſtowed upon land would 
Produce the ſame quantity of proviſions and raw materials only, as would 
* produced by the encize ſom nN t 
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wn, and the portion of the labour of both beſtowed upon manufic. 


tures, would- produce the ſame quantity of manufactures only, as would 
be produced by the entire ſum of the labour of one applied in the fame 
manner. Hence the produce of the labour of the two farmers would 

not be greater than the produce of the labour of the farmer and the | 
artificer ; and hence it refults, that the labour of the artificer is as pot 


| tively productive as that of the farmer, and, as politivcly, augment the 


revenue of the ſociety. 

The labour of the artificer replaces to the farmer that portion-of his 
labour with which he provides the materials of exchange with the arti. 
ficer, and which he would otherwiſe have been compelled to apply to 
manufactures; and while the artificer thus enables the farmer to enlarge 
bis ſtock of agricultural induſtry, a portion of which he purchaſes for 
mis own uſe, he alfs ſupplies himſelf with the manufactured articles of nubich 
be flands in need, He does ſtill more —Beſides this equivalent which he 
gives for the portion of agricultural labour conſumed by him, and this 
ſupply of manufactured commodities for his own conſumption, he fur. 
.miſhes ſtill a ſurplus, which compenſates for the uſe of the capital ad- 
-vranced either by himſelf or ſome other perfon, for carrying on the buſi 
neſs, This is the ordinary profit of the ſtock employed in the manufac. 
tory, and is, in every ſenſe, as effective an addition to the i income of the 
— as the rent of land, 

Ihe produce of the labour of the artiſicer, ene may be re- 
garded as compoſed of three parts; one by which the proviſions for his 
ſubſiſtence and the materials for his work are purchaſed of the farmer; 

done by which he ſupplies himſelf with manufactured neceſſaries; and a 
third which conſtitutes the profit on the ſtock employed. The two laſt 
' portions ſeem to have been overlooked in this ſyſtem, which repreſents 
manufaRuring induſtry as barren and unproductive. 

In the courſe of the preceding illuftrations, the products of equi 
quantities of the labour of the farmer and artificer have been treated as 
if equal to each other. But this is not to be underſtood as intending to 
aſſert any ſuch preciſe equality. It is merely a manner of expreſſion 

adopted for the ſake of ſimplicity and perſpicuity, Whether the value 
of the produce of the labour of the farmer be ſomewhat more or leſs 
than that of the artificer, is not material to the main ſcope of the arg» 
ment, which hitherto has aimed at ſhewing, that the one, as well as the 
other, occaſions a poſitive 32 of the. total FROM and revenue 
of the ſociety. 

It is now proper to proceed a ſtep farther, and Sb eld 
pal N from which it may 1 inferred, That manufacturing 
eſtablimme 
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eſtabliſhments not only occaſion a poſitive augmentation of the prodace 
and revenue of the ſociety, but that they contribute clleatially un renders  .. 
N 1 
Theſe. circumſtances are, | * 
1. The diviſion of labour. 
e 1 
3, Additional employment to claſſes of the community not u 
engaged in the buſineſs. | : 
4, The promoting of emigration from foreign countries. vv 
5. The furniſhing greater ſcope for the diverſity of cles and ifs 
fitions which diſcriminate men from each other. 
6. The affording a more ample and various field for enterprize..' 
7. The creating, in ſome iaſtances, a new, and ſecuring in aan 
certain and ſteady demand for the ſurplus produce of the foil. | 
Each of theſe circumſtances has a conſiderable influence upon the total 
maſs of induſtrious effort in a community: together, they add to it a de- 
gree of energy and effect, which are not eaſily conceived. | Some com- 
ments upon each of them, in the order in which Wenne 
may ſerve to explain their importance. 
I. As to the divifion of labour. 


moment in the economy of a nation, than the proper diviſion of labour, 
The ſeparation of occupations cauſes each to be carried to a much greater 
perfection than it could poſſibly acquire, if they were blended. This 
ariſes principally from three circumſtances, + | 
. it, The greater kill and dexterity naturally refuling from a conflan | 
„ln and undivided application to a ſingle object.— It is evident, that theſe 
"M7 properties muſt increaſe in proportion to the ſeparation and ſimplification 
of objects, and the ſteadineſs of the attention devoted to each; and muſt. 
3 be leſs, in proportion to the complication of objects, and the number 
. among which the attention is diſtractet. 
ling zd. The economy of time, by avoiding the loſs. of it, incitlent to a 
4+ frequent tranſition from one operation to another of a different nature. 
4 Al This depends on various circumſtances ; the tranſition itſelf, the orderly 
00 diſpoſition of the implements, machines, and materials employed in the 
| operation to be relinquiſhed, the preparatory ſteps to the commencement 
7 of a new one, the interruption of the impulſe, which the mind of the 


It has juſtly been obſerved, that there is ſcarcely e e 


vorkmen acquites, from being engaged in a particular operation; te 


dtſtraRions, heſitations, and reluctances, which attend the paſſage from 
one kind of buſineſs to another. 
24. An 
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34. An extenſion of the uſe of machinery,—A man occupied on : 
Angie object, will have it more in his power, and will be more natu 
| Jed to exert his imagination i m deviſing methods to facilitate and 

labour, than if he were perplexed by a variety of — and 
diflimilar operations. Beſides this, the fabrication of machines, in nv. 
merous inſtances, becoming itſelf a diſtinct trade, the artiſt who follows 
It, has all the advantages which have been enumerated, for improvement 
in his particular art; and in both ways the invention and application of 
.. dvd are extended. 

And from theſe cauſes united, the mere PRINT" the occupation 
of the cultivator, from that of the artificer, has the effect of augmenting 
the productive powers of labour, and with them, the total maſs of the 
produce or revenue of a country, In this ſingle view of the. ſubjed, 
| therefore, the utility of artificers of manufactures, towards promoting an 

increaſe of productive induſtry, is apparent. 

U. Ao to an extenſion of the uſe of machinery, a point which, though partl 
anticipated, requires to be placed in one or tauo additional lights. 

The employment of machinery forms an item of great importance in 
the general maſs of natienal induſtry. *Tis an artificial force brought 
in aid of the natural force of man; and, to all the purpoſes of labour, is 
an increaſe of hands; an acceſſion of ſtrength, unincumbered too by the 
expenſe of maintaining the labourer. May it not therefore be fairly in- 

ferred, that thoſe occupations, which give greateſt ſcope to the uſe of 
this auxiliary, contribute moſt to the general ſtock of induſtrious effort, 
and, in conſequence, to the general product of induſtry ? | 

It will be taken for granted, and the truth of the poſition referred to 
obſervation, that manufacturing purſuits are ſuſceptible in a greater de- 
gree of the application of machinery, than thoſe of agriculture. If fo, 
all the difference is loſt to a community, which, inftead of manufacturing 
for itſelf, procures the fabrics requiſite to its ſupply from other countries. 
The ſubſtitution of foreign for domeſtic manufactures, is a transfer to 
foreign nations of the advantages accruing from the employment of 
machinery, in the modes in which it is capable of being employed, with 
moſt utility and to the greateſt extent. 

The cotton mill invented in England, within the laſt twenty years, i! 
a fignal illuſtration of the general propoſition which we have advanced. 
In conſequence of it, all tht different proceſſes for ſpinning cotton are 
performed by means of machines, which are put in motion by water, 
and attended chiefly by women and children; and by a ſmaller number 
of perſons, in the whole, than are requifite in the ordinary mode of 
Spinning. And it is an advantage of great moment that the . 
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bf this mill continue with convenience, during the night, 33. well as 
through the day. The prodigious e effect of ſuch a machine is eafily con- 
ceived. To this invention is to be attributed eſſentially, the jmmen(e | 
progreſs which has been ſo ſuddenly matey in ET ns . 
fabrics of cotton. 1 
III. As to the additional 07 SP of daſs Wt 0 eee, ny ond ; 
xarily engaged in the particular buſineſs. | 8 
This is not among the leaſt valuable of. the means, by ah; manu 
facturing inſtitutions contribute to augment the general ſtock af induſtry 
and production. In places where thoſe inſtitutions prevail, beſides ti 
perſons regulaily engaged in them, they afford occaſional and extta em- 
ployment to induſtrious individuals and families, who are willing to de- 
vote the leiſure reaulting from the intermiſſions of their ordinary pux- 
ſuits to collateral labours, as a reſource for multiplying their acquiſitions 
or their enjoyments. The huſbandman himſelf experiences a new ſouree 
of profit and ſupport from the increaſed induſtry of his wife and daugh- 
ters; invited and ſtimulated by the . * the nn manu- 
factories. x tand 
Beſide this advantage of occaſional ee to n 6 dif- 
ferent occupations, there is another of a nature allied to it and of a fimilat 
tendeney.— This is the employment of perſons who would otherwiſe be 
idle, and in many caſes a burthen on the community, either from the bias 
of temper, habit, infirmity of body, or ſome other cauſe, indiſpoſing-or 
diſqualifying them for the toils of the country. It is worthy of particular 


and the latter more early uſeful, by manufacturing eſtabliſhments, than 
they would otherwiſe be. Of the number of perſons employed in the 
cotton manufactories of Great Britain, it is computed that four ſevenths 
nearly are women and children; of whom the greateſt proportion are 
children, and many of them of a tender age. 

Thus it appears to be one of the attributes of manufactures, and one 
of no ſmall conſequence, to give occaſion to the exertion of a greater 
quantity of induſtry, even by the ſame number of perſons, where they 
happen to prevail, than would exiſt if there were no ſuch cſtabliſhments. 

IV. 4s to the promating of emigration from foreign countries. 

Men reluctantly quit one courſe of occupation and livelihood for 
another, unleſs invited to it by very apparent and proximate advantages, 
Many, who would go from one country to another, if they had a proſpe& 
of continuing, with more benefit, the callings to which they have beeri 
educated, will often not be tempted to change their ſituatiomby the hope 

doing better in ſome other way. Manufacturers who, liſtening to 
Vor. I. Rr 2 the 


remark, that, in general, women and children are rendered more uſeful, _ 
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the powerful -invitations of a better price for their fabrics, or their la. 


7 x bour; of greater cheapi. ſ of proviſions and raw materials; of an ex- 


enption er- et u- n eg e and reſtraints, which 
quence, under che operation of a more equal government; and of what 
is far more precious than mere religious tole ration, a perfect equality of 
religious privileges; will probably flock from Europe to the United 
States to purſue their own trades or profeſſions, if they are once made 
ſenſible of the advantages they will enjoy, and are inſpired with an af. 
| Cutanice of encouragement and employment. 
I If it be true then, that it is the intereſt of the United States to.open 
ene eee to emigration from abroad, it affords a weighty 

argument for their encouragement of manufactures; which, for the rea- 
ſons juſt aſſigned, will have the ſtrongeſt tendency to multiply the in- 
duce ments to it, | 

- Here is peteeived an jmpotiant reſource, not.only for extending the 
population, and with ĩt the uſeful and productive labour of the country, 
but likewiſe for the proſecution of manufactures, without deduRting from 
the number of hands, which might otherwiſe. be drawn to tillage ; and 
even for the indemnification of agriculture for ſuch as may happen to be 
diverted from it. Many whom manufacturing views may induce to 
emigrate, will afterwards-yicld to the temptations, which the particular 
ſituation of the United States hold out to agricultural purſuits. And 
| while agticulture will in other reſpects derive many ſignal and unmingled 
advantages from the growth of manufactures, it is a problem whether it 
— ada 0 employed ip 
carrying it on. 

V. 4s to the ſurnifbing ae ſeope for the diverſity of talents. and di- 
; pafitions, which diſcriminate men from each other. 

This is a much more powerful mean of augmenting thefund of ae 
induſtry, than may at firſt ſight appear. It is a, juſt obſervation, that 
minds of the ſtrongeſt and moſt active powers for their proper objects fall 
. below mediocrity, and labour without effect if confined to uncongenial 

purſuits: and it is thence to. be inferred, that the reſults of human ex- 

ertion may be immenſely increaſed by diverſifying its objects. When 
All che different kinds of induſtry obtain in a community, each individual 
can find his proper element, and can call into activity the. whole vigour 
of his nature. And the community is benefitted by the ſervices of is 
reſpeRtive members, in the manner in nun en farre it with wot 
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If there be any thing in a remark often to be met with, hamely, that 
there is, in the genius of the people of America, a peculiar aptitude 
for mechanical improvements, it will operate as a forcible reaſon for 
giving opportunities to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of * by the 1 
gation of manufactures. 

VI. A. to the affording a more ample ntemine e eee e Ge 

This alſo is of greater conſequence in the general ſcale of national 
exertion, than might, perhaps, on a ſuperficial view be ſuppoſed, and 
has effects not altogether diſſimilar from thoſe of the cireumſtances laſt 
noticed, To cheriſh and ftimulate the activity of the human mind, 
multiplying the objects of enterpriſe, is not among the leaſt | 
of the expedients by which the wealth of a nation may be promoted.— 
Even things in themſelves, not poſitively advantageous, ſometimes be- 
come ſo by their tendeney to provoke exertion. Every new. ſcene 
which is opened to the buſy nature of man to rouſe and exert itſelf, is 
the addition of a new energy to the general ſtock of effort. 

The ſpirit of enterpriſe, uſeful and prolific as it is, muſt neceſſarily be 
contraſted or expanded in proportion to the ſimplicity or variety of the 
occupations and productions which are to be found in a ſociety. It muſt 
be leſs in a nation of mere cultivators, than in a nation of cultivators 
and merchants; leſs in a nation of cultivators, and merchants, on in 4 
nation of cultivators, artificers, and merchants, 

VII. 4s to the creatihg, in ſome inflances, a new, and ſecuring wile 
mire certain and fleady demand for the ſurplus produce of the foil, 

This is among the moſt important of the circumſtances which hare 
been indicated. It is a principal mean by which the eſtabliſhment of ma- 
nufactures contributes to an augmentation of the produce or revenue of 
a country, and has an immediate and n proſperity of 
zyriculture, 

It is evident that the exertions of the huſbandman will be ſteady or 
fluftuating, vigorous or feeble, in proportion to the ſteadineſs or fluctua- 
tion, adequateneſs, or inddequateneſs of the markets, on which he muſt 
depend, for the vent of the ſurplus, which may be produced by his la- 
bour; and that ſuch ſurplus in the ordinary courſe of things will be 
greater or leſi in the ſame 

Fot the putpoſe of this yent, a domeſtic market is greatly to be pro- 
ferred to a foreign one ; becauſe it is in the nature of nenn 
be relied upon. 

it is a primary object of the poliey of nations to be able to ſupply 
vemſebes with ſubfiſtenoe from their own ſoil; and maypfaRturing 

Rra nations, 
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nations, as far as circumſtances permit, endeavour to proeure from the 
fame ſource, the raw materials neceſſary for their own fabrics. Thi, 
diſpoſition, urged by the ſpirit of monopoly, is ſometimes even carried 
to an injudicious extreme. It ſeems not always to be recollected, that 
nations, who have neither mines nor manufactures, can only obtain the 
manufactured articles, of which they ſtand in need, by an exchange of 
the products of their ſoils; and that if thoſe who can beſt furniſh them 
with ſuch articles are unwilling to give a due courſe to this exchange, 
| they muſt of neceſſity make every poſſible effort to manufacture for 
themſelves; the effect of which is, that the manuſaRuring nations 
abridge the natural advantages of their ſituation, through an unwilling- 
neſs to permit the agricultural countries to enjoy the advantages of 
theirs,” and ſacrifice the intereſts of a mutually beneficial intercourſe 
to the vain project of ſelling every thing and buying nothing. 
But it is alſo a conſequence of the policy, which has been noted, that 
the foreign demand for the products of agricultural countries, is, in 2 
great degree, rather caſual and occaſional, than certain or conſtant. To 
what extent injurious interruptions of the demand for ſome of the ſtaple 
commodities of the United States, may have been experienced from that 
' cauſe, moſt be referred to the judgement of thoſe who are engaged in 
-carryiag on the commerce of the country; but it may be ſafely af- 
firmed, that ſuch interruptions are at times very inconveniently felt, 
and that caſes not unfrequently occur, in which markets are ſo con- 
fined and reſtricted, as to render the demand very unequal to tie 
ſopply. | 
"Independent likewiſe of the artificial impediments, which ate 
created by the policy in queſtion, there are natural cauſes tending to 
Tender the external demand for the ſurplus of agricultural nations a pre- 
- carious reliance. The differences of ſeaſons in the countries which are 
the conſumers, make immenſe differences in the produce of their own 
foils, in different years; and conſequently in the degrees of their neceſlity 
for foreign ſupply. Plentiful harveſts with them, eſpecially if ſimilar 
ones occur at the ſame time in the countries which are the furnilbers 
occaſion of courſe a glut in the markets of the latter. | 
Conſidering how faſt and how much the progreſs of yew ſettlements 
in the United States muſt increaſe the ſurplus produce of the ſoil, and 
weighing ſeriouſly the tendency of the ſyſtem which prevails among woſ 
of the commercial nations of Europe, whatever dependence may be 
placed on the force of natural circumſtances to countetact the effetts of 
gn artificial policy, there appear ſtrong reaſons to regard the _— 
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mand for that ſurplus as too uncertain a reliance, and to deſire a —_ 
tute for it, in an extenſive domeſtic market. 

To ſecure ſuch a market, there is no other expedient 18 for the 
United States to promote manufacturing eſtabliſhments. ManufaQurers, 
who conſtitute the moſt numerous claſs, after the cultivators of land, are 
for that reaſon the principal conſumers of the ſurplus of their labour. 

This idea of an extenſive domeſtic market for the ſurplus produce of 
the ſoil, is of the firſt conſequence to the United States. It is of all 
things that which moſt effectually conduces to a flouriſhing ſtate of agri- 
culture, If the effect of manufactories were to be the detaching a portion 
of the hands which would be otherwiſe engaged in tillage, it might poſ- 

ſibly cauſe a ſmaller quantity of lands to be under cultivation; but by 

their tendency to procure a more certain demand for the ſurplus produce 

of the foil, they at the ſame time, cauſe the lands which are in culti- 

vation to be better improved, and more productive. And while, by 

their influence, the condition of each individual farmer is meliorated, 

the total maſs of agricultural production will probably, be increaſed: for 

this maſt evidently depend as much, if not more, upon the degree of 
inptorement, than upon the number of acres under culture. 

I: merits particular obſervation, that the multiplication of manufac- 

tories not only furniſhes a market for thoſe articles which have been ac- 

cuſtomed to be produced in abundance in a country, but it likewiſe 

creates a demand for ſuch as were either unknown, or produced in in- 

conſiderable quantities, The bowels, as well as the ſurface of the earth, 

are ranſacked for articles which were before neglected. Animals, plants, 
and minerals acquire a utility and value, which were before unexplored. 
The foregoing conſiderations ſeem ſufficient to eſtabliſh, as general 
propoſitions, that it is the intereſt of nations, and particularly of the 
United States, to, diverſify the induſtrious purſuits of the individuals 
who compofe them—that the eſtabliſhment of manufactures is calculated 
not only to increaſe the general ſtock of uſeful and productive labour, 
but even to improve the ſtate of agriculture in particular ; certainly to 
xdrance the intereſt of thoſe who are engaged in it. There are other 
views, that we ſhall hereafter take of the ſubjeR, which, it is conceived, 
will ſerve to confirm theſe inferences. | | 
Previous to a farther diſcuſſion of the objections to the encouragement 
of manufactures; which have been ſtated, it will be of uſe to ſee what 
ern be ſaid in We to the particular ſituation of the United States 
zz:inft the concluſions appearing to reſult from what has been — 
ollered, - * 
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I nay be obferved, and the idea is of no ingonfidetable weight, ty 

however true it may be, that a ſtate, which poſſeſſes latge tradts of i, 
Eat and fertile territory, and at the ſame time ſeclulled from fore 
ebmmerde, would find its intereſt, and the intereſt of agriculture, u 

diverting a part of its population from tillage to manufaQures; het 
it will not follow that the ſame is true of a ſtate, which, having ſu 
vacaiit and fertile territory, has at the ſame time ample opportunities 
of procuring from abroad, on good terms, all the fabrics of which i 
«fans in need for the ſupply of its inhabitants. The power of doing 
this at leaſt ſecures the great advantage of a diviſion of labour, leaving 
the fatmet free to purſue excluſively the culture of his land, and en. 
' bling him to procure with its products the manufactured ſupplies re. 
quiſite either to his wants or to his enjoyments. And though it ſhoull 
be true, that in ſettled countries the diverſification of induſtry is condu- 
give to an increaſe in the productive powers of labour, and to an aug. 
mentation of revenue and capital, yet it is ſcarcely conceivable that 
there can be any thing of ſo ſolid and permanent advantage to an uncul. 
_ tivated and unpeopled country, as to convert its waſtes into cultivated 
and inhabited diftrits, If the revenue, in the mean time, ſhould be 
leſs, the capital, in the event, muſt be greater, | 
To theſe obſervations, the following appears to be a ſatisfactory an. 
ſwer, at traſt ſo far as they concern the American States. 

If the ſyſtem of perfect liberty to induſtry and commerce wete the 
prevailitng ſyſtem of nations, the arguments which diſſuade a country 
in the predicament of the United States, from the zealous purſuit of 
manufactures, would doubtleſs have great force, It will not be at. 
firmed, that they might not be permitted, with few exceptions, to 
ſetve as a rule of national conduct. In ſuch a fate of things, each 
country would have the full benefit of its peculiar advantages to com- 
penſate for its deficiencies or diſadvantages. If one nation were in con- 
dition to ſapply manufactured articles on better terms than another, 
that other might find an abundant indemnification in a ſuperior capacity 

to furniſh the produce of the ſoil. And a free exchange, mutually 
| beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to ſupply, on the 
beſt terms, might be carried. on between them, ſupporting in full vigour 
the induſtry of each. And though the circumſtances which have been 
mentioned, and others which will be unfolded hereafter, render it 
probable, that nations merely agricultural, would not enjoy the {ape 
degree of opulence, in proportion to their numbers, as thoſe which 
united manufaRures with agriculture ; yet the progreſſive improvement 
of the lands of the former might, in the end, atone for an inferior dex 
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ge of opulence in the mean time; and in a cafe in which oppoſite 


10 conſide rations are pretty equally balanced, the option ought perhaps 
* aluays to be, in favour of leaving induſtry to ite own direction. r 
I But the ſyſtem which has been mentioned is far from characterizin 
; yet the general policy of nations. The prevalent one has been e 
{ack by an oppoſite ſpirit. The conſequence of-it is, that the United States 
"oY re to à certain extent in the ſituation of a country precluded from fo- 
ich i reign commerce, They can indeed, without - difficulty, abtain from 
11 abtoad the manufactured ſupplies of which they are in want; but they 
. experience numerous and very injurious impediments to the emiſſion 
* and vent of their own commodities. . Nor is this the caſe in reference 
” to 2 ſingle foreign nation only, The regulations of ſeveral countries; 
a with which they have the moſt extenſive intercourſe, throw- ſerious 
obſlructions in the way of the principal ſtaples of the United States. 
278 In ſuch a poſition of things, the United States cannot exchange with 
| Aly» Europe on equal terms; and the want of reciprocity wauld render. them 
A. the victim of a ſyſtem, which would induce them to confine theis views 
om to agriculture, and refrain from manufactures. A conſtant and in- 
N crealing neceſſity, on their part, for the commodities of Europe, and 
oply a partial and occaſional demand for their own, in return, could 
. not but expoſe them to a, ſtate of impoveriſhment, compared with the 
opulence to which their political and natural advantages authoriſe them 
to aſpire, . 9 . „6 then 
. Remarks of this kind are not made in the ſpirit of complaint. II 
air of for the nations, whoſe regulations are alluded to, to judge ſor them- 
de if, {clves, whether by aiming at too much, they do not loſe more than they 
. gan. Tis for the United States to conſider by what means they can 
5 render themſelves leaſt dependent on the combĩnations, right or wrong, 
L 8 of European policy. | 2 
, een be uo fall conſolation, te chem, that already the meaſtres 
3 lich have embarraſſed their trade have accelerated their internal = 
capacity Improvements, which, upon the whole, have bettered their affairs, T6 
— Girerſify and extend theſe improvements is the ſureſt and ſafeſt method 
0 of indemnifying themſelves for any inconyeniencies which thoſe or imi- 
1 vigee lar meaſures have a tendency to beget. If Europe will not take from 
„ ben ben be produts of their ſoil, upon terms conſiſtent with their intereſts 


pl remedy is for them to canttact as faſt poſſible. their, wane 
ol her, | : t 


The converſion of their waſte into cultivated land is, dal a poles 
# great moment in the political calculations of the United States. Bat 
2 the 
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the degree in which this may poſſibly be retarded by the enconragenen 
of manufaRories, does not appear to countervail the * induce. 
ments to affording that encouragement. 

An obſervation made in another place is of a rates Wile; great in. 
fluence. upon this queſtion If it cannot be denied that the inter 
even of agriculture may be advanced more by having ſuch of the land. 
of a ſtate as are occupied under good cultivation, than by having 
greater quantity occupied undet a much inferior cultivation; and if 
manufaRories, for the reaſons aſſigned, muſt be admitted to have 2 
tendency to promote a more ſteady and vigorous cultivation of the lands 
occupied, than would happen without them, then it will follow, tha 
| they are capable of indemniſ ing a country for a diminution of the pro. 
greſs of new ſettlements ; and may ſerve to increaſe both the capita 
value and the income of its lands, even though they ſhould abridge the 
number of acres under tillage. 

But it does by no means follow, that the progreſs of new ſettlement 
will be retarded by the extenſion of manufactures. The defire of being 
an independent proprietor of land is founded on ſuch ſtrong principle 
in the human breaſt, that where the opportunity of becoming ſo is » 
great as it is in the United States, the proportion will be ſmall of thoſe, 
whoſe ſituations would otherwiſe lead to it, who will be diverted fron 
it towards manufactures. And it is highly probable, as already int. 
mated, that the acceſſion of foreigners, who, originally drawn over by 
manufacturing views, will afterwards abandon them for agricultural, vil 

be more than equivalent for thoſe of her own citizens, who may happea 
to be detached from them. 4 
iI? be remaining objections to a particular encouragement of manulac- 
' - tures in the United States now require to be examined. 

One of theſe turns on the poſition, that induſtry, if left to itſelf, 
will naturally find its way to the moſt uſeful and profitable employ- 
ment: whence it is inferred, that manufactures, without the aid of go- 
vernment, will grow up as ſoon and as faſt, as the natural ſtate of things 
and the intereſt of the community may require. 

.* Againſt the ſolidity of this hypotheſis, in the full latitude of the terms, 
very cogent reaſons may be offered. Theſe have relation to the ſtrong 
influence of habit and the ſpirit of imitation, the fear of want of fuc- 
ceſs in untried enterpriſes, the intrinſic difficulties incident to firſt eſſays 
towards a competition with thoſe who have previouſly attained to per. 
fſection in the buſineſs to be attempted, the bounties, premiums, and 
other artificial encouragements, with which European nations 2 
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| that men are often fo much governed by Wet 
to fee and praiſe, that the fimpleſt and moſt ob» 


ktion to new putfaits, in a co munity long habituated to different ones, 


When former occupations ceaſe to yield a profit adequate to the ſub- 
iſtence of their followers, or when there is an abſolute deficiency of 
employment in them, owing to the ſaperabundance of hands, changes 
will enſue; but theſe changes will be likely to be more tardy than ma 
conſiſt with the intereſt either ef individuals, or ef the fociery.” Ia 
many caſes they will not happen, while a bare ſupport can be enſured 
by an adherence to ancient courſes, though a reſort td a more profitable 
employment might be prativable. To produce the def rable changes, 
us early as may be expedient, may therefore require the incitement and 
patranage of government. e e e ee 
The apprehenſion of failing in new attempts is perhaps a more ſerious 
impediment. There are diſpoſitions apt to be attracted by the mere 
novelty of an undertaking ; but theſe are not always the belt calculated 
to give it To this it is of importahce that the confidence of 
cautious, ſagacious capitaliſts, both citizens and foreigners, ſhould be 
excited, And to inſpire this deſcription of perſons with confidence, it 
i efſential that they ſhould be made to ſee in any projet, which is ties 
and for that reaſon alone, if for no other, precarious, the proſpect of 
ſuch a degree of countenance and ſupport from government, as may be 
The ſuperiority antecedently enjoined by nations, who have pre- 
vcupied and perfected a branch of induſtry, conſtitutes a more ſormi · 
Gable obſtacle, than either of thoſe which have been mentioned, to the 


bre exiſt, To muintajn between the recent eſtabliſhments of ohe 
cutry and the long-taatured eſtabliſhments of another country, a oom. 
futon upon equal terms, both as to quality and price, is in moſt caſes 
inprafticable, The diſparity in the one or in the other, or in both, 
nut necelſatily be ſo conſiderable as to forbid a ſucceſoful rivalihipy 
vithout the extraordinary nid and protection of government. 
ut the greateſt obſtacle of all to the ſuoceſaful proſecativh of u ew 
inch of induſtty in a cootitry-in which it was before unknown, hon: 
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may be expected to be attended with proportionably greater difficulty 


utroduttion' of the {ame branch into a country in which it did not be- 
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© aids which are granted, in a variety of caſes, by che in which 
tte eſtabliſhments to be imitated are previouſly intrody g Pre 
known, that certain nations grant bounties on the | 4 


cular commodities, to enable their own workmen to underfell and fup- - | 


plant all competitors, in the countries to which thoſe commodities are 
ſent; - Hence the undertakers of a new manufacture have to contend 
not only with the natural diſadyantages of a new undertaking, but with 
the gratuities and remunerations which other governments beſtow, To 
be enabled to contend with ſucceſs, it is evident that the interference 
and aid of their own government are indiſpenſable. 

Combinations by thoſe engaged in a particular branch of buſineſs in 
ons country to fruſtrate the firſt efforts to introduce it into another, by 
temporary ſacrifices, recompenſed perhaps by extraordinary indemnik- 
cations of the government of ſuch country, are believed to have exiſted, 
and are not to be regarded as deſtitute of probability. The exiſtence ot 
aſſurance of aid from the government of the country in which the buſ- 
neſs is to be introduced, may be eſſential to fortify adventurers againſt 
the dread of ſuch combinations—to defeat their effects, if formed, and 
to prevent their being formed, by demonſtrating that they muſt in the 
end prove fruitleſs, 

Whatever room there may be for an expeAation that the induſtry of 
a people, under the direction of private intereſt, will upon equal term 
find out the moſt beneficial employment for itſelf, there is none for a 
reliance that it will ſtruggle againſt the force of unequal terms, or will 
of itſelf ſurmount all the adventitious barriers to a ſucceſsful compe- 
tition, which may have been erected either by the advantages naturally 
acquired from practice and previous poſſeſſion of the ground, or by thoſe 
which may have ſprung from poſitive regulations and an artificial po- 
liey. - This general reflection might alone ſuffice as an anſwer to the 
objection under examination, excluſively of the weighty WN 

which have been particularly urged, | 
I The objeRtions to the purſuit of manufactures in-the band States, 
which next preſent themſelves to diſcuſſion, repreſent an impraRticab- 
lity of ſucceſs, ian how antes fans hho: 0 
labour, want of capital, 

The two firſt circumſtances are to a conaln ese l. and. e 
ng limits, ought to be admitted as obſtacles to the ſucceſs of manufac- 
_ turing enterpriſe in the United States. But there are various conſiders 
tions which leſſen their force, and tend to afford an aſſurance that the) 
are not ſufficient to prevent the advantageous dee ee many ve! 
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with teft@to'fearcity of hands, the fact itſelf muſt be applied with 
no ſmall qualifrion to certain parts of the United States. There are 
large die Hhich may be confidered as pretty fully peopled, and 
which notwithſtanding a continual drain for diftant ſettlements, "are , 


thickly interſperſed with flouriſhing and increaſing towns. If theſe diſ- 
tricts have not already reached the point at which the ſcarcity of hands 
ceaſes, they are not remote from it, and are approaching faſt towards 
it: and having, perhaps, fewer attractions to agriculture than ſome 
other parts of the union, they exhibit a proportionahly ſtronger ten- 
dency towards other kinds of iriduſtry. In theſe diſtricts may be diſ- 
cerned no inconfiderable maturity for manufacturing eſtabliſhments,” | -- 

But there are cireumſtances, which have been already noticed with 
another view, that materially diminiſh every where the effect of a 
ſcarcity of hands, Theſe cireumſtances ate the great uſe which'can 
be made of women and children; on which point a very pregnant and 
inſtructive fact has been mentioned; the vaſt extenſion given by late im- 
provements to the employment of machines, which, ſubſtituting the agen- 


cy of fire and water, has prodigiouſly leflened the neceſſity for manual! 


labour; the employment of perſons ordinarily engaged in other oecu- 
pations, during the ſeaſons, or hours of leiſure ; which, beſides giving 
occaſion to the exertion of a greater quantity of labour by the ſame 
number of perſons, and thereby increaſing the general ſtock of labour, 
as has been elſewhere remarked, may alſo be taken into the calcula- 


tion, as a reſource for obviating the ſcarcity of hands—laftly, 'the at- 


tration of foreign emigrants, Whoever . inſpects with a careful eye 
the compoſition of their towns, will be made ſenſible to what an ex- 
tent this reſource may be relied upon. Theſe exhibit a large propor- 
tion of ingenious and valuable workmen, jn different arts and trades, 
who, by expatriating from Europe, have improved their own condi- 
tion, and added to the induſtry and wealth of the United States, It is 
a natural inference from the experience they have already had, that in 
proportion as the United States ſhall preſent the countenance of a ſerious 
proſecution of manufactures, in proportion as foreign artiſts ſhall be 
made ſenfible that the ſtate of things there affords a moral certainty of 
employment and encouragement, competent numbers of European work- 
men will tranſplant themſelves, effeRually to enſure the ſucceſs of the 
delign, How indeed can it otherwiſe happen, conſidering the various 
and powerful inducements which the ſituation of America offers, ad- 


dreſſing themſelves to ſo many firng paſſions and feelings to ſo many 
Facral and particular intereſts ? 


Ss 2 It 


_ reſerving their own for the cultivation of their lands and ths 


and navigation, and yet theſe are perceived to in without any 


has relation principally to two circumſtances ; one, that which has been 
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It may be affirmed, cherefore, in reſpe8 to hands for camping on ma | 
nufactures, that they will in a great meaſure trade upon est; 


of their ſhips,, as far as character and, circumſtances ſhall incline, It is © 
not unworthy of remark, that the objection to the ſucceſs of manufac. 
tures, deduced from the ſcarcity of hands, is alike applicable to trade 


ſenſible impediment from that cauſe. 
. As to the dearneſs of labour, another of the obſtacles alledged, this 


juſt diſcuſſed, the ſcarcity of hands ; the other, the greatneſs, of profits, 

As far as it is a conſequence of the ſcarcity of hands, it is mitigated by 
all the conſiderations which have been adduced as leſſening that deſci- 
eney. It is certain too, that the diſparity in this reſpe& between ſome 
of the moſt manufacturing parts of Europe and a large proportion of the 
United States, is not nearly ſo great as is commonly imagined; It is alio 
much leſs in regard to artificers and manufacturers than in regard to 
country lahourers ; and while a careful compariſon ſhews that there 1s, 
in this. particular, much exaggeration, it is alſo evident, that the effeRt of 
the degree of diſparity which does truly exiſt, is diminiſhed, in propor- 
tion to the uſe which can be made of machinery. 

Toilluſtrate this laſt idea—Ler it be ſuppaſed, that the difference of 
price, in two countries, of a given quantity of manual labour requiſite to 
the fabrication of a given article is as ten, and that ſome uncHAuie 
POWER is introduced into both countries, which performing half the 
neceſſary labour, leaves only half-to be done by hand, it is evident, that 


the difference in the coſt of the fabrication of the article in queſtion, in 
the two countries, as far as it is connected with the price of labour, vill 


be reduced from ten to five, in conſequence of the intvdnétdon of that 
POWER, ' 

This circumſtance i is worthy of the moſt particular attention, I di- 
miniſhes immenſely one of the objections, moſt ſtrenuouſly urged, again 


| the ſucceſs of manufaRutes in the United States, 


For the United States to procure all ſuch machines as are known in 
any part of Europe can only require a proper proviſion and due pains. 
The knowledge of ſeveral of the moſt i important of them they already 


poſſeſs, The preparation of them there is in moſt caſes practicable on 


nearly equal terms. As far as they depend on water, ſome ſuperiority of 


advantages may be claimed, from the uncommon variety-and greate! 


cheapneſs of ſituations adapted to mill feats, with which different — 
of the . States abound, 3 
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80 far as. the dearneſs of labour may be a conſequence of the greatneſs 
of profits in a branch of buſineſs, it is na obſtacle to its ſucceſs. The 
undertaker ean afford to pay the price. i? kajba 

There are graunds to conclude, that. undertakers of - manufaRturey in 
America, can at this time afford. to pay higher wages ta theworkmen they 
enploy than are paid to fimilar workmen in Europe. The price of 
foreign fabrics in the markets of the United States which will for a 
long time regulate the prices of the domeſtic ones, may be conſidered as 
compounded of the following ingredients :—The firſt coft of materiale, 
including the taxes, if any, which are paid upon them where they as 
made; the expence of grounds, buildings, machinery, and tools; thewwages 
of the perſons employed in the manufatory ; the profits on the capital: ot 
ock employed; the commiſſions of agents to purchaſe them where they 
are made; the expence of tranſportation to the United States, including in- 
furance and other incidental charges; the taxes or duties, and 
ſees of office which are paid on their exportation; the taxes or dutira 
and fees of office which are paid on their importation, — '-/+ 

As to the firſt of theſe itengh, the coſt of materials, the advantage, 
upon the whole, is at preſent in the fide of the United States, amd the dif: 
ference in their favour muſt increaſe, in proportion as 2 certaim and ex- 
tenfive domeſtic demand ſhall induce the proprietors of land to devote 
more of their attention to the production of thoſe materials. It ought 
not to eſcape obſervation, in a compariſon on this poitit, that ſome of 
the principal manufacturing countries of Europe are much more depen. 
dent on foreign ſupply for the materials of their manufactures, than the 
United States, who are capable of ſupplying themſelves with a+ greater 
abundance, as well as a greater variety, of the requiſite materials, 

As to the ſecond item, the expence of grounds, buildings, mackinery, 
and tools, an equality at leaſt may be aſſumed ; fince advantages in ſome 
particulars will counterbalance temporary diſadvantages in others. p 

As to the third item, or the article of wages, the compariſon certainly 
turns againſt the United States; though, as before obſerved, not in {6 
great a degree as is commonly ſuppoſed, 3 0 

The fourth item is alike applicable to the foreign and to the domeſtic 
manufacture. It is indeed more properly a reſult than a particular to 
be compared, | 

But with reſpect to all the remaining items, they are alone applicable 
to the foreign manufactute, and, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, extraordinartes ; 
conſtituting a ſum-of extra charge on the foreign fabric; which cannot 
be eſtimated at leſs than from 15 to go per cent. en the coſt of it at the. 


Tie ſum of exara-charge. may confidently-be regarded ag more-than-g 
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counterpoiſe for the real difference in the price of lab) nll ; is a fatty 
factory proof that manufactures may proſper i in | defiance A it in the 
United States. * 

To the general allegation, connected with the circumſtances of ſcarcity 
of hands and the dearneſs of labour, that extenſive manufactures can 
only grow out of a redundant or full population, it will be ſufflcient to 
anſwer generally, that the fact has been otherwiſe.— That the ſituation 
alledged to be an eſſential condition of ſucceſs, has not been that of ſere. 
ral nations, at periods when ol had Nr attained to n in 2 
variety of manufactures. 

The ſuppoſed want of capital for the ier of CS HI in 
the United States is the moſt 2 of the an, which are 
uſually oppoſed to it. 

It is very difficult to pronounce any thing preciſe concerning the real 
extent of the monied eapital of a country, and fill more concerning the 
proportion which it bears to the objects that invite the employment of 
capital, It is not leſs difficult to pronounce, how far the effect of any 
given money, as capital, or, in other words, as a medium for circulating 
the induſtry and property of a nation, may be increaſed by the very cit- 
cumſtance of the additional motion which is given to it by new objects of 
employment. That effect, like the momentum of deſcending bodies, 
may not 1mproperly be repreſented, as in a compound ratio to maſs and 
velocity. It ſeems pretty certain, that a given ſum of money, in a ſuua- 
tion in which the quick impulſes of commercial activity are little felt, 
will appear inadequate to the circulation of as great a quantity of induſtry 
and property as in one in which their full influence is experienced, 

It is not obvious why the ſame objection might not as well be made to 
external commerce as to manufactures, ſince it is manifeſt that the im- 
menſe tracts of land, occupied and unoccupied, are capable of giving 
employment to more capital that is actually beſtowed upon them, Ir 
18 CERTAIN. THAT THE UNITED STATES OFFER A VAST FIELD 
FOR THE ADVANTAGEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL), but it does, 
not follow that there will not be found, in one way or another, a ſuff- 
cient fund for the ſucceſsful proſecution of any ſpecies of induſtry which 
is likely to prove truly beneficial. 

The following conſiderations are of a nature to remove all inquietude 
on the ſcore of want of capital. | 

The introduction of banks, as has been ſhewn'on another occakion 
has a powerful tendency to extend the active capital of a countty. Ex- 
perience of the utility of theſe inſtitutions is multiplying them in the 
United States. It is probable that they will be eſtabliſhed wherever they 


can. wm with advantage ; ; and wherever they can be ſupported, if ad- 
miniſtered 


* 
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operations. ; 5 . 
The aid of ſpteign pions ſafely, a with enden M 


be taken info calculation. Its inſtrumentality has been long experienced 
in their external commerce; and ĩt has begun to be felt in various other 
nodes. Not only their funds, but their agriculture and other intemal 
improvements have been animated by it, It has an in a ew in- 
ances, extended even to their manufacture. 

It is a well known fact, that there ate of dn which have 
more capital than profitable domeſtic objects of employment. Hence, 
among other proofs, the large loans continually furniſhed to foreign 
fates, And it is equally certain, that the capital of other parts may 
find more profitable employment in the United States, than at home. 
And notwithſtanding there are weighty inducements to prefer the em- 
ployment of capital at home, even at leſs profit, to an inveſtment of it 
abroad, though with greater gain, yet theſe inducements are over-ruled, 
either by a deficiency of employment, or by a very. material difference 
in profit, Both theſe cauſes operate to produce a transfer of foreign 
capital to the United States, It is certain, that various objects in Ame- 
rica hold out advantages, which are with difficulty to be equalled elſe- 
where; and under the increaſingly favourable . impreſſions, which are 
entertained of its government, the attractions will become more and 
more ſtrong. Theſe impreſſions will prove a rich mine of proſperity to 
the country, if they are confirmed and ſtrengthened by the progreſs of 
their affairs. And to ſecure this advantage, little more is neceſſary, 
than to foſter induſtry, and cultivate order and tranquility at N and 
abroad. 

It is not impoſſible, that there may be perſons diſpoſed to look We | 
jealous eye on the introduction of foreign capital, as if it were an inſtru· 
ment to deprive their own citizens of the profits of their induſtry ; but 
perhaps there never could be a more unreaſonable jealouſy. ' Inſtead of 
being viewed as a rival, it ought to be confidered as a meſt valuable 
auxiliary ; conducing to put in motion a greater quantity of productive 
labor, and a greater portion of uſeful enterpriſe, than could exiſt without 
it. It is at leaſt evident, that in a country ſituated like the United, 
States, with an infinite fund of reſources, yet to be unfolded, every. 
farthing of foreign capital, which is laid out in internal ameliorations, 
and in induſtrious eltabliſkmonts of a permanent nature, is A e 
zcquiſition. 

And whatever be the objects which origically attract foreign ales. 
_ once introduced, it may be directed towards any purpoſe of bene- 

ficial 
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ficial-exegtion, which is deſired. And to detain it inthe United 
there can be no expedient fo effectual as to enlarge the Tphete, within 
which it may be uſefully employed; though introtuted werehy with 
Liens to ſpeculations in the funds, it may afterwards be rendered ſub. 
ſerviont to the intereſts of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
But dhe attraftion of foreign capital for the direct purpoſe of manufac. 
tunes onght nat to be deemed a chimerical expectation. There are il. 
ready examples of it, as remarked in another place. And the examples 
if the diſpoſition be cultivated, can hardly fail to multiply. There ar 
alſo inſtances of another kind, which ſerve to ſtrengthen the expeRation; 
enterpeiſes for improving the public communications, by cutting canals 
opening the obſtruftions in rivers, and erecting bridges, have receired 
very material aid from the fame ſource. | 
'When che manufatwuring capitaliſt of Europe ſhall advert to the may 
important advantages which have been intimated in the courſe of theſe 
remanics, he cannot but perveive very powerful inducements to a transfer 
of himſelf and his capital to the United States. Among the reflection: 
which a moſt intereſting peculiarity of ſituation is calculated to fagyrt, 
it cannot eſcape his obſervation, as a circumſtance of moment in the cl 
culation, that the progreſſive population and improvement of the United 
States, enſure a continually increaſing domeſtic demand for the fabric: 
which he ſhall produce, not to be mem external caſualties ot 
vic iſſitudes. 
N Bat while there ave circumfiances ſaflcieatly ſtrong to anthoriſe a con- 
ſiderable degree of reliance on the aid of foreign capital, towards the at- 
tainment of the object in view, it is ſatisfactory to have good grounds of 
aſſurance, that there are domeſtic reſources of themſelves adequate to it. 
It happens, that there is a ſpecies of capital, actually exiſting within the 
United States, which relieves from all inquietude on the ſcore of want 
of capital—This is the funded debt. 
The effect of a funded debt, as a ſpecies of capital, has been noticed 
upon a former occaſion; but a more particular elucidation of the point 
ſeems to be required by the ſtreſs which is laid upon it. 
- Public funds anſwer the purpoſe of capital, from the eſtimation in 
which they are uſually held by monied men ; and conſequently from the 
eaſe and diſpatch with which they can be turned into money. 
capacity of prompt controvertibility into money, cauſes a tranfer of ſtock 
to be in a great number of caſes equivalent to a payment in coin. And 
where it does not happen to ſuit the party who is to receive, to accept 3 
| eker of bock, the pg wholu tb pay, i never at a loſs to find - 
"2" ll 
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| where a purehaſer of his ſtock, who will furniſh him in lieu of it, r 
the coin of which he ſtands in need. 3 


Hence in a ſound and ſettled ſtate of the public funds, a man poſed 
of a ſum in them can embrace any ſcheme of buſineſs which re, with 
+; mich confidence as if he were poſſeſſed of an equal dum Wein. 

This operation of publie funds, as capital, is too obvious t SPED PA 5 
but it is objected to the idea of their operating as an augmentation of the 
capital of the community, that they ſerve to occafion the deſtruction of 
ſome other capital to an equal amount, | 

The capital which alone they can be ſuppeſed to deſtroy, muſt conſiſt. 
of—The annual revenue, which is applied to the payment of intereſt on 
the debt, and to the gradual redemption of the prineipal The amount of 
the coin, which is employed in circulating the funds, or in other words, 
in effecting the different alienations which they undergo, 

But the following appears to be the true and accurate view of the 
matter— 

As to the point of the annual revenue requiſite for payment of 
intereſt and redemption of principal: 

As a determinate proportion will tend to perſpicuity in the reaſoning, 
let it he ſuppoſed, that the annual revenue to be applied, correſponding 
with the modification of the 6 per cent. ſtock of the United States, is in 
the ratio, of eight upon the hundred; that is, in the firſt inſtance, in a on 
account of intereſt, and two on account of principal. 4 

Thus far it is evident, that the capital deſtroyed to the capital created, % 
would bear no greater proportion than 8 to 100, There would be with- = 
drawn from the total maſs of other capitals a ſum of eight dollars to be a 
paid to the public creditor; while he would be poſſeſſed of a ſum of 
one hundred dollars, ready to be applied to any purpoſe, to be embarked 
in any enterpriſe, which might appear to him eligible — Here then the 
augmentation of capital, or the exceſs of that which is produced, beyond 
that which is deſtroyed, is equal to ninety-two dollars; 

To this concluſion it may be objeRed, that the ſum of eight dollars 

5 to be withdrawn annually, until the whole hundred is extinguiſhed, 
and it may be inſerted, that in proceſs of time a Maroc. 
lroyed equal to that whieh is at firſt created. 

But it is nevertheleſs true, that during the whole of the interval, be- 
duden the creation of the capital of 100 dollars, and its reduction to a 
ſum not greater than that of the annual revenue appropriated to its re- 
&nption—there will be a greater active capital in exiſtence than if no 
debt had been contracted. The ſum drawn from other capitals in any 
ne year will not exceed eight dollars; but there will be at every inſtant 
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ficial:exegtion, which is deſired. And to detain it in the United 

there can be no expedient ſo effeAual as to enlarge the Tphete, within 
which it may be uſefully employed; though introtluted merely with 
' views to ſpeculations in the funds, it may afterwards be rendered fa. 

ſerriont to the intereſts of agriculture, commerce, and manufaRures, 
Bat <he attraftion of foreign capital for the direct purpoſe of manufac. 
tunes ought not to he deemed a chimerical expectation. There are il. 
ready examples of it, as remarked in another place. And the examples 
if the diſpoſition be cultivated, can hardly fail te multiply. There ar 
alſo inſtances of another kind, which ſerve to ſtrengthen the expeRation; 
enterpeiſes for improving the public communications, by cutting canals 
openiag the obſtruftions in rivers, and erecting bridges, have receired 
very material aid from the fame ſource. 
When che manufacturing capitaliſt of Europe ſhall advert to the many 
important advantages which have been intimated in the conrſe of theſe 
remarks, he cannot but perceive very powerful indacements to a transfer 
of himſelf and his capital to the United States. Among the reflection 
which a moſt intereſting peculiarity of ſituation is calculated to fugyrt, 
it cannot eſcape his obſervation, as a circumſtance of moment in the cal. 
culation, that the progreſſive population and improvement of the United 
States, enſure a continually increaſing domeſtic demand for the fabric: 
which he ſhall produce, not to be EY any external caſualties or 
vic iſſitudes. 
But while there 5 ſtrong to authoriſe a con- 
ſiderable degree of reliance on the aid of foreign capital, towards the at- 
tainment of the object in view, it is ſatisfactory to have good grounds df 
aſſurance, that there are domeſtic reſources of themſelves adequate to it, 
It happens, that there is a ſpecies of capital, actually exiſting within the 
United States, which relieves from all inquietude on the ſcore of want 
of capital—This is the funded debt. 
The effect of a funded debt, as a ſpecies of capital, has been noticed 
upon a former occaſion; but a more particular elucidation of the point 
ſeems to be required by the ſtreſs which is laid upon it. 
- Public funds anſwer the purpoſe of capital, from the eſtimation in 
which they are uſually held by monied men; and conſequently from the 
eaſe and diſpatch with which they can be turned into money. 
capacity of prompt controvertibility into money, cauſes a tranſer of ſtock 
to be in a great number of caſes equivalent to a payment in coin. And 
where it does not happen to ſuit the party who is to receive, to accept 3 
| , ny whois to pay, is never at a loſs to find - 
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(Here a purchaſer of his ſtock, who will furniſh him in lieu it, with 
be coin of which he ſtands in need. > 
Hence in a ſound and ſettled ſtate of the public funds, a : poſſeſſed. 
of a ſum in them can embrace any ſchenie of buſineſs which re, with 
z much confidence as if he were poſſeſſed of an equal ſuny” Feoin, 
This operation of public funds, as capital, is too obvious to be denied; 
but it is objected to the idea of their operating as an augmentation of the 
cpital of the community, that they ſerve to occaſion the deſtruction of 
ſome other capital to an equal amount. | 
The capital which alone they can be ſuppeſed to deſttoy, muſt an 
of—The annual revenue, which is applied to the payment of intereſt on 


the coin, which is employed in circulating the funds, or in other words, 
in effecting the different alienations which they undergo, 

But the following appears to be the true and accurate view . the 
matter 

As to the point of the annual revenue mics for payment of 
intereſt and redemption of principal: 

As a determinate proportion will tend to perſpicuity in the reaſoning, 
kt it he ſuppoſed, that the annual revenue to be applied, correſponding 
vith the modification of the 6 per cent. ſtock of the United States, is in 
the ratio, of eight upon the hundred; that is, in the firſt . fix a on 
count of intereſt, and two on account of principal. 

Thus far it is evident, that the capital deſtroyed to the capital created, 
would bear no greater proportion than 8 to 100, There would be with- 


* daun from the total maſs of other capitals a ſum of eight dollars to be 
d jad to the public creditor ; while he would be poſſeſſed of a ſum of 
* de hundred dollars, ready to be applied to any purpoſe, to be embarked 
a de © ay enterpriſe, which might appear to him eligible— Here then the 
want BW ugnentation of capital, or the exceſs of that which is produced, beyond 
; tat which is deſtroyed, is equal to ninety-two dollars: 
ticed To this concluſion it may be objeRed, that the ſum of eight dollars 
beim g « to be withdrawn annually, until the whole hundred is extinguiſhed, 
non ud it may be er e ponent of ng © pH eee 
nu troxed equal to that whieh'is at firſt created. - 
m the But it is nevertheleſs true, that during the whole of the interval, be- 
fin teen the creation of the capital of 100 dollars, and its reduction to a 


im not greater than that of the annual revenue appropriated to its re- 
Enption — there will be a greater active capital in exiſtence than if no 
en had been contraſted. The ſum drawn from other capitals in any 


elſe⸗ Ke year will not exceed eight dollars; but there will be at every inſtant 
where Vel. I e | of 
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the debt, and to the gradual redemption of the prineipal The amount of 
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of time Adring the whole period in queſtion, a ſum correſponding with 
"mobs of the principal as remains unredeemed in the hands of fone 
„employed, or ready to be employed, in ſome pro. 
228 king- There will therefore conſtantly be more capita} _ 
in capacity 4 employed, than capital taken from employment, The 
exceſs fot the firſt year has been ſtated to be ninety two dollars; it 
will diminiſh yearly; but there will always be an exceſs, until the prin. 
cipal of the debt is brought to a level with the redeeming annuity, that 
is, in the caſe which has been aſſumed by way of example, to eight 
dollars, The reality of this exceſs becomes palpable, if it be ſup- 
poſed, as often happens, that the citizen of a foreign country import 
into the United States 100 dollars for the purchaſe of an equal ſum of 
public debt—here is an abſolute augmentation of the maſs of eircu- 
lating coin to the extent of 100 dollars. At the end of a year, the 
foreigner is preſumed to draw back eight dollars on account of his 
principal and intereſt, but he ſtill leaves ninety- two of his original de- 
poſit in circulation, as he' in like manner leaves eighty-four at the end 
of the ſecond year, drawing back then alſo the annuity of eight dollars: 
And thus the matter proceeds; the capital left in circulation diminiſh- 
ing each year, and coming nearer to the level of the annuity drawn 
back. There are, however, ſome differences in the ultimate operation 
of the part of the debt, which is purchaſed by foreigners, and that 
which remains in the hands of citizens, But the general effect in each cafe, 
though in different degrees, is to add to the active capital of the country. 
- Hitherto the reaſoning has proceeded on a conceſſion of the poſition, 
that there is a deſtruction of ſome other capital, to the extent of the 
annuity appropriated to the payment of the intereſt and the redemption 
of the principal of the debt; but in this too much has been conceded. 
There is at moſt a temporary transfer of ſome other capital, to the amount 
of the annuity, from thoſe who pay to the creditor who receives; which 
he again reſtores to the circulation to reſume the offices of a capital. 
This he does either immediately by employing the money in fone 
branch of induſtry, or mediately by lending it to ſome other perſon 
who does ſo employ it, or by ſpending it on his own maintenance. Ia 
either ſuppoſition, there is no deſtruction of capital: there is nothing 
more than a ſuſpenſion of its motion for a time, that is, while. it is paſ- 
fing from the hands of thoſe who pay into the public coffers, and theo 
through the public creditor into ſome other- channel of circulation. 
When the payments of intereſt are periodieal and quick, and made by 
the inſtrumentality of banks, the diverſion or ſuſpenſion of __ 
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almoſt be denominated momentary, Hence the deduction on this ac- 
count is far leſs than it at firſt ſight appears to be. 

There is evidently, as far as regards the annuity,vno deftruRion nor 
transfer of any other capital, than that portion of the income of each 
individual, which goes to make up the annuity. The land which fur- 
niſhes the farmer with the ſum which he is to contribute remains the 
the ſame ; and the like may be obſerved of other capitals. Indeed, as 
far as the tax, which is the objeR of contribution (as frequently happens 
when it does not oppreſs by its weight) may have been a motive to 
greater exertionin any occupation; ; it may even ſerve to increaſe the con- 
tributory capital. This idea is not without fe geg. in the an 
view of the ſubject. 

It remains to ſee, what further deduction Peer to be made from the 
capital which is created, by the exiſtence of the debt, on account of the 
coin which is employed in its circulation. This is ſuſceptible of much 
leſs preciſe calculation than the article which has been juſt diſcuſſed. 
It is impoſſible to ſay, what proportion of coin is neeeſſary to carry on 
the alienations which any ſpecies of property uſually undergoes. The 
quantity, indeed, varies according to cireumſtances. | But it may ſtill 
without heſitation be pronounced, from the quickneſs of the rotation, 
or rather of the tranſitions, that the medium of circulation always 
bears but a ſmall proportion to the amount of the property cireulated, 
And it is thence ſatisfactorily deducible, that the coin employed in the 
negociations of the funds, and which ſerves to give them activity as ca- 
pital, is incomparably leſs than the ſum of the debt negociated for tho | 
purpoſe of buſineſs. | 

It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the negociation of the 
funds becomes itſelf a diftin& bufineſs, which employs, and by employ. 
ing, diverts a portion of the circulating coin from other purſuits, But 
making due allowance for this circumſtance, there is no reaſon to con- 
clude, that, the effe of the diverſion of coin in the whole operation 
bears any conſiderable proportion to the amount of the capital to which 
it gives activity. The ſam of the debt in circulation is continually 
at the command of any uſeful enterpriſe; the coin itſelf, which circy- 
lates it, is never more than momentarily ſuſpended from its ordinary 
functions. It experiences an inceſſant and rapid flux and reflux to 
I ² Fete ee es 1c, 
funds, 

thao ten cent inet of this theory. The 
force of monied capital which has been diſplayed in Great Britain, 
(ad the height to which every ſpecics of induſtry has grown up under 
Ttz its 
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it, defy a ſolution from the quantity of coin which that Kingdom hu, 


Jer poſſeſſed. Accordingly it has been co-eval with its funding 


fyſtem, the prexailing opinion of the men ot buſineſs, and of the ge. | 
nerality of the moſt ſagacious theoriſts of that country, that the opera. 


tion of the public funds as capital bas contributed to the effeRt in queſ. 
tion. Among the Americans appearances thus far favour the fame 
concluſion. Induſtry in general ſeems to have been re-animatee, 
There are ſymptoms indicating an extenſion of their commerce. Their 
navigation has certainly of late had a conſiderable ſpring, and there 
appears to be in many parts of the Union a command of capital, which, 
{ zill lately, fince the revolution at leaſt was unknown. But it is at the 
ſame time to be acknowledged, that other circumſtances haye con. 
- curred, and in a great degree, in producing the preſent ſtate of thingy 
| and that the appearances are not yet ſuſkciently decifire on be entni 
855 adde Verden under diſcuſſion, it is important to diſtinguiſh he. 
tween an abſolute increaſe of capital, or an acceſſion of real wealth and 
- an artificial increaſe of capital, as an engine of buſineſs, or as an inftry. 
ment of induſtry and commerce. In the firſt ſenſe, a funded debt has 

no pretenſions to being deemed an increaſe of capital; in the laſt, it 


has pretenſions which are not eaſy to be controverted, Of a Gimilar 


. nature is beak c ns nnn. e 1s of pri 
Vote credit. 
But though a funded debt is not in the firſt inſtance, an abſolute 
„ of capital or an aug mentation of real wealth; yet, by ſerving 
as a new power in the operations of induftry, it has within certaja 
-$otinds a tendency to increaſe the real wealth of a community; in like 
manner as money borrowed by a thrifty farmer, to be laid out in the 
improvement of his farm, may, in the end, n to his ſtock of real 
Tiches. 
There atv reſpetdable individuals who, from a iat averſion to an 
accumulation of public debt, are unwilling to concede to it any kind of | 
utility, who can diſcern. no good to alleviate the ill with which they 
ſuppoſe it pregnant; who cannot be perſuaded, that it ought in any 
ſenſe to be viewed as an increaſe of capital, leſt it ſhould be inferred, 
8s it has erroneouſly been in Great Britain, that the more deb the more 


capital, the greater the burthens the greater the bleſſings of the community. 


But it intereſts the public to have eſtimated every object as it truly is; 
£6 appreciate how far the good in any meaſure is compenſated by the ill; 
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But it will not follow, that an accumulation of debt is deſirable, be- 
cauſe a certain degree of it operates as a capital. There may be a 


plethora in the political. as in the natural hody; there may be a ſtate 


of things in which any ſuch artificial capital is unneceſſary. Ihe debt 


100 may be ſwelled to ſuch a ſiae, as that the greateſt part of it may 


ceaſe to be uſeful as 3 capital, ſerving only, as it does in England, 
to burden the laboyring mechanic, and pamper the diſſipation of idle 
ard diſſolute individuals; as that the ſums required to pay the intereſt up- 

on it may begome oppreffive, and beyond the means which a government 
can employ, conſiſtently with its tranquillity, to-raiſe them as that the 
reſources of taxation to face the debt may have been ſtrained too far to 
admit of extenſions n n.. which regard the my 
ſafe 

2 this critical aint is, we cannot pronounce with preciſion, — 


it is impoſſible to believe, that there is not ſuch a point, and almoſt 


equally difficult to doubt, but that moſt . old ee of 
Fyrope are pearly arrived at it. | 

And as the viciſũtudes of nations _ a — tendency to the 
accumulation of debt, there ought to be in every government a perpe- 
tual, anxious, and unceaſing effort to reduce that, which at any rime 
exits, as faſt as ſhall be ptacticable, conſiſtently with integrity and 
good faith, 


Reaſonings on a ſubjeR comprehending ideas ſo abliact and complex, . 


fo little reducible to preciſe calculation as thoſe which enter into the 
queſtion juſt diſcuſſed, are always attended with a danger of running 
into fallacies, Due allowance ought therefore to be made for this poſ- 
ſibility—But as far as the nature of the ſubject admits of, it there appears 
to he ſatisfactory ground for a belief that the public funds operate as a 
reſource of capital to the citizens of the United due. and if they axe 
a reſource at all, it is an extenſive one. 

To all the arguments which are brought to evince * e 
lity of ſucceſs in manufacturing eſtabliſhments in the. United States, it 
might have been a ſufficient anſwer to have referred to, the experience 
of what has been already done—lt is certain that ſeveral important 
branches have grown up and flouriſhed. with a rapidity and ſucceſs which 
ſurpriſes not only us but the Americans themſelyes; affording an en- 
couraging aſſurance of ſucceſs i in future attempts; of theſe it-may not be 
itnproper to enumerate the moſt conſiderable. 

I. Tanned and tawed leather, dreſſed ſkins, ſhoes, back and flip- 


rs a e gone gpl ranks uy 


gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment and glue, 
II. Bar 
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II. Bar and ſheet iron, ſteel, nail rods, and nails, esel 


3 ſtoves, pots and other houſehold utenſils, the fieel and im 
work for carriages, and ſhip- building, anchors, ſcale- beams and weighs, 
various tools of artificers, arms of different kinds, the manufactute of 
_ theſe laſt has of late diminiſhed for want of demand. 3 
IIII. Ships, cabinet wares and turnery, wool and cotton cards, and 
other machinery for — ey neee 
mente, cooper's wares of every kind,  — 
IV. Cables, ſail-cloth, cordage, twine and W 
v. Bricks and coarſe tiles, and potters wares. 
VI. Ardent ſpirits and malt liquors. 
VII. Writing and printing paper, ſheathing and wrapping paper, 
paſteboards, fullers or preſs papers, paper hangings. | 
VIII. Hats of fur and wool, and of mixtures of both, one 
ſtuff and ſilk ſhoes, 
IX. Refined ſugarte 
X. Oils of animals and ſeeds, ſoap, ſpermaceti and tallow candles. 
XI. Copper and braſs wares, particularly utenſils for diſtillers, ſugar 
refiners and brewers, and irons and other articles for houſchold uſc— 
philoſophical apparatus, &c. 
XII. Tin wares for moſt purpoſes of ordinary ofe 
XIII. Carriages of all kinds. 
XIV. Snuff, chewing and ſmoaking tobacco. > 
XV. Starch and hair powder. 
XVI. Lampblack and other | pea colours, 
XVI. Gunpowder. 
Beſides manufactories of theſe articles which are carried on as regular 


'- trades, and have attained to a conſiderable degree of maturity, there is 3 


vaſt ſcene of houſehold manufacturing, which contributes more largely 
to the ſupply of the community than could be imagined, without having 
made it an object of particular inquiry. This obſervation is the plealing 
reſult of the inveſtigation to which the ſubject has led, and is applicadi: 
as well to the ſouthern as to the middle and northern ſtates ; great quar- 
cities of coarſe cloths, coatings, ferges, and flannels, linſey-woclſeys 
hofiery of wool, cotton and thread, coarſe fuſtians, jeans and muſlins 
checked and firiped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets and cout- 


terpanes, tow linens, coarſe ſhirtings, ſheetings, toweling and table len, 


and various mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, art 
made in the houſehold way, and in many inſtances to an extent not only 


- Cafficient for the ſupply of the e in which they s arg Ar wh 
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dae, and eren in ſome caſes for exportation. It is computed in a. 
number of diftrits, that two-thirds, three-fourths, and even four-fiſths, 
of all the clothing of the inhabitants are made by themſelves. The im- 
portance of ſo great a progreſs, as appears to have been made in family 
nanafaftures within a few years, both in e mant and political views 
renders the fact highly intereſting. 

Neither does the above e articles. that 
are manufactured as regular trades ; many others occur which are equally, 
yell eſtabliſhed, but which not being of equal importance have been 
omitted; and there are many attempts ftill in their infancy, which, 
though attended with very favourable appearances, could not have been 
properly compriſed in an -enumeration of manufactories already eſta- 
blimed. There are other articles alſo of great importance, which, 
though ſtrictly ſpeaking manufaRures, are omitted, as being imme- 
diately eonnected with huſbandry ſuch are flour, pot and pearl alh, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, and the like. 

There remains to be noticed an objection to eee. 
nanufaRtures, of a nature different from thoſe which queſtion the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. —This is derived from its ſuppoſed tendency to give 
a monopuly of advantages to particular claſſes at the expence of the reſt 
of the community, who, it is affirmed, would be able to procure the re« 
quiſite ſupplies of manufactured articles on better terms from foreigners 
than from their own citizens, and who, it is alledged, are reduced to the 
neceflity of paying an enhanced price for whatever they want, by my 
meaſure which obſtructs the free competition of foreign commodities, - 

It is not an unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that meaſures which ſerve to 
abridge the free competition of foreign articles have a tendency to occa» 
fon an enhancement of prices, and it is not to be denied that ſuch is the 
effet in a number of caſes; but the fact does not uniformly cormeſpond 
with the theory. A reduction of prices has, in ſeveral inſtances, imme- 
diately ſucceeded the eftabliſhment of a domeſtic manufacture. Whe- 
ther it be that foreign mannfaRures endeavour to ſupplant, by under- 
ſelling their own, or whatever elſe be the cauſe, the effect has been 
ſuch as is ſtated, and the reverſe of what might have been expected. 

But though i it were true, that the immediate and certain eſſect of re- 
gulations controuling the competition of foreign with domeſtic fabrics 
vu an increaſe of price, it is univerſally true, that the contrary is the 
ultimate effect with every ſucceſsful manufacture. When a domeſtic 
minufacture has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the proſeeu · 
lan ol it a Lowe Song Reer er, it A 
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Being ſree from the heavy charges which attend the importation of &: 
reign commodities, it ean be afforded, and accordingly ſeldom or never 
nils to be ſold cheaper, in proceſs of tinge, than was the foreign article 
for which it is a ſubſtitute. The internal competition which takes 
place, ſoon does away every thing like monopoly, and by degrees n- 
duces the price of the article to the 1mm of a reaſonable profit on the 
capital employed. This e. wich the reaſon of the thing and with 
— adi, 

Hence it follows, that it is the intereſt of the United States, with f 
© view to eventual and permanent economy, to encourage the growth of 
manufactures. In a national view, a temporary enhancement of price 
muſt always be well compenſated by a permanent reduction of it. 
It is a reflection which may with propriety be indulged here, that thi 
eventual diminution of the prices of manufactured articles, which is the 
reſult of internal manufacturing eſtabliſhments, has a direct and very 
important tendency to benefit agriculture. It enables the farmer to pro- 
eure, with a ſmaller quantity of his labour, the manufactured produce 
of which he ſtands in need, and IEEE mmm 
income and propertx. 

The objections which are commonly made to the- eee en · 
cobraging, and to the probability of ſucceeding in manufacturing pur- 
ſuits in the United States, having now been diſeuſſed, the conſiden - 
tions which have appeared in the courſe of the diſcuſſion, recommending 
that ſpecies of induſtry to the patronage of the American government, 
will be materially ſtrengthened by a few general and ſome particular 
topics, which have been naturally reſerved for ſubſequent notice. 
I. There ſeems to be a moral certainty, that the trade of a country, 
which is both manufacturing and agricultural, will be more lucrative and 
praſperous than that of a country which is merely agricultural. 
One reaſon. for this is found in that general effort of nations, to pro- 
cure from their own ſoils the articles of prime neceſſity requiſite to theit 
own- conſumption and uſe, and which ſerves to render their demand 
for a foreign ſupply of ſuch articles in a great degree occaſional and 
contingent. Hence, while the neceſſities of nations; excluſively devoted , 
to agriculture, for the fabrics of manufacturing ſtates, are conſtant and 
regular, the wants of the latter for the products of the former an 
liable to very conſide rable fluctuation and interruptions. The great incquas 
licies reſulting from difference of ſeaſons have been elſewhere remarked: 
this uniformity of demand on one fide, and unſteadineſs of it on the 
other, muſt neceſſarily have a tendency to cauſe the general courſe of 
the exchange of commodities between the parties — 
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vantage of the merely agricultural ſtates. Peculiarity of ſituation, a 
climate and ſoil adapted to the production of peculiar commodities, may 
ſometimes contradict the rule; but there is every reaſon to believe that 
it will be found in the main a juſt one. | 
Another circumſtance which gives a ſuperiority of commercial advan- 
tages to ſtates, that manufacture, as well as cultivate, conſiſts in the 
more numerous attractions which a more diverſified market offers to fo- 
reign cuſtomers, and in the greater ſcope which it affords to mereantile 
enterprize. It is a poſition of indiſputable truth in commerce, depend- 
ing too on very obvious reaſons, that the greateſt reſort will ever be to 
thoſe marts, where commodities, while equally abundant, are moſt va- 
nous. Each difference of kind holds out an additional induceme“ 
and it is a poſition not leſs clear, that the field of enterpriſe maſt l 
enlarged to the merchants of a country, in proportion to the variety as 
well as the abundanee of commodities which they find at home for ex- 
exportation to foreign markets, | 41 
A third circumſtance, perhaps not inferior to either of the other two, 
conferring the ſuperiority which has been ftated, has relation to the ſtag- 
nations of demand for certain commodities, which at ſome time or other 
interfere more or leſs with the ſale of all. —The nation which can bring 
to market but few articles, is likely to be more quickly and ſenſibly af- 
feed by ſuch ſtagnations, than one which is always poſſeſſed of a great 
rariety of commodities ; the former frequently finds too great a portion 
of its ſtock of materials, for ſale or exchange, lying on hand—or is 
obliged to make injurious ſacrifices to ſupply its wants of foreign arti- 
cles, which are numerous and urgent, in proportion to the ſmallneſs of 
the number of its own. The latter commonly finds itſelf indemnified 
by the high prices of ſome articles for. the low prices of others—and the 
prompt and advantageous ſale of thoſe articles which are in demand en- 
ables its merchants the better to wait for a favourable change, in reſpet 
to thoſe which are not. There is ground to believe, that a difference 
of ftuation, in this particular, has immenſely different effeRts upon the 
xealth and proſperity of nations. 7 Þ 
From theſe circumſtances collectively, two important inferences are 
to be drawn ; one, that there is always a higher probability of a/favour- 
le balance of trade, in regard to countries in which manufaRtures; 
founded on the baſis of a thriving agriculture, flouriſh, than in regard 
to thoſe which are confined wholly, or almoſt wholly, to agriculture 3 
tie other, which is a conſequence of the firſt, that countries of the for- _ 


. poſſeſs more pecuniary woalth, or moneys 
thoſe of the latter, 
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Facts appear to correſpond with this concluſion. The importation 

of manufactured ſupplies ſeem invariably to drain the merely agriculty. 
ral people of their wealth. Let the ſituation of the manufacturing cou. 
tries of Europe be compared in this particular with that of thoſe cour. 
tries which only cultivate, and the diſparity will be ſtriking. Other 
cauſes, it is true, help to account for this diſparity between ſome of 
them; and among theſe cauſes, the relative ſtate of agriculture; but 
between others of them, the moſt prominent circumſtance of diflimili 
tude ariſes from the comparative ſtate of manufactures. In corrobors- 
tion of the ſame idea, it ought not to eſcape remark, that the Weſt Indi; 
iſlands, the ſoils of which are the moſt fertile, and the nation, which 
in the greateſt degree ſupplies the reſt of the world, with the precios 
metals, exchange to a loſs with almoſt every other country. 
As far as experience in America may guide, it will lead to the fame 
conclufion. Previous to the revolution, the quantity of coin poſſeſſed 
by the colonies, which now compoſe the United States, appeared to be 
| Inadequate to their circulation, and their debt to Great Britain was pro 
greſſive. Since the revolution, the ſtates, in which manufactures har 
moſt increaſed, have recovered faſteſt from the injuries of the late wir, 
and abound moſt in pecuniary reſources, 

It ought to be admitted, however, in this as in the preeeding cak, 
that cauſes irrelative to the ſtate of manufactures account, in a degree, 
for the phenomena remarked, The continual progreſs of new ſettk. 
ments, has a natural tendency to occafion an unfavourable balance of 
trade, though it indemnifies for the inconvenience, by that increaſe cf 
the national capital which flows ſrom the converſion of waſte into in- 
proved lands: and the different degrees of external commerce which 
are carried on by the different ſtates, may make material differences in 
the comparative ſtate of their wealth. The firſt circumſtance has r- 
ference to the deficiency of coin, and the increaſe of debt previous to 
the revolution; the laſt, to the advantages which the moſt manulzc- 
turing ſtates appear to have enjoyed over how others, mw the termin 

tion of the late war. 

But the uniform appearance of an abundance of ſpecie, as the con- 

comitant of a flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures, and of the yeverſe where 
they do not prevail, afford a ſtrong preſumption of their l ope. 
ration upon the wealth of a country. 
Not only the wealth, but the independence and aun of a county, 
appear to be materially connected with the proſperity of manufactures 
Every nation, with a view to thaſe great objects, ought to endeavour ® 
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poſſeſs within itſelf all the eſſentials of national ſupply. Theſe com- 
priſe the means of ſubſiſtence, habitation, cloathing, and-defence. © 

The poſſeſſion of theſe is neceſſary to the perfection of the body po- 1 
litic, to the ſafety as well as to the welfare of the ſociety ; the want of 
either is the want of an important organ of political life and motion; 
and in the various critical events which await a ſtate, it muſt ſeyerely feel 
the effets of any ſuch deficiency. The extreme embarraſſments of the 
United States during the late war, from an incapacity of ſupplying 
themſelves, are ſtill matter of keen recollection: a future war might 
be expected agaia to exemplify the miſchiefs and dangers of a ſituation, 
to which that incapacity is till in too great a degree applicable, unleſs 
changed by timely and vigorous exertions. To effect this change, as 
fat as ſhall be prudent, merits all the attention and all the zeal of their 
public councils ; it is the next great work to be accompliſhed, 

The want of a navy to protect the external commerce of the United 
States, as long as it ſhall continue, muſt render it a peculiarly precarious 
reliance for the ſupply of eſſential articles, and muſt ſerve to ſtrengthen | 
prodigiouſly the arguments in favour of manufactures. | 
To theſe general conſiderations are added ſome of a more particular 
nature, 

Their diſtance from 8 the great fountain of manufactured | 
ſupply, ſubjects them, in the exiſting ſtate of things, to inconvenience 
and loſs in two ways. 

The bulkineſs of thoſe commodities which are the chief productions 
of the ſoil, neceſſarily impoſes very heavy charges on their tranſporta - 
tion to diſtant markets, Theſe charges, in the caſes in which the | 1 
nations, to whom their products are ſent, maintain a competition in the 7 
ſupply of their own markets, principally fall upon them, and form 
material deductions from the primitive value of the articles furniſhed, 
The charges on manufactured ſupplies carried from Europe are greatly 
enhanced by the ſame circumſtance of diſtance, 'Theſe charges, again, 
in the caſes in which their own induſtry maintains no competition in 
their own markets, alſo principally fall upon them, and are an addi- 
tional cauſe of extraordinary deduction from the primitive value of their 
oun products, theſe being the materials of exchange * the foreign fa- 
brics which they conſume. | | 

The quality and moderation of individual property, and the growing 
ſettlements of new diſtricts, occaſion in the United States an unuſual 4 
demand for coarſe manufactures, the charges of which being greater in "i 
proportion to their 5 bulk, ns N which bas A 
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As in-moſt countries-domeſtic ſupplies maintain a very conſidera, 
competition with ſuch foreign productions of the ſoil as are imported 
for ſale; if the extenſive eſtabliſhment of manufactories in the United 
States does not create a ſimilar competition in reſpect to manufactured 
articles, it appears to be clearly deducible, from the conſiderations 
which have been mentioned, that they muſt ſuſtain a double loſs in their 
exchanges with foreign nations, ſtrongly conducive to an unfayourably 
balance of trade, and very prejudicial to their intereſts. 

"Theſe diſadvantages preſs with no ſmall weight on the landed interef 
of the country; in ſeaſons of peace they cauſe a ſerious geduRion from 
the intrinſic. value of the products of the ſoil ; and in caſe of war, 
which ſhould either involye themſelves, or any other nation, poſſeſſing a 
. conſiderable ſhare of their carrying trade, the charges on the tranſport. 

tion of their commodities, bulky as moſt of them are, under ſuch cir. 
cumſtances, could hardly fail to prove a grievous burthen to the farmer, 
while. obliged. to depend in ſo. great à degree as he of aye 
foreign markets for-the yent of the ſurplus of his labour, 

As far as the proſperity of the fiſheries of the United Som is impeded 
by the want of an adequate-market, there arifes another ſpecial reaſon 
for defiring the extenſion of manufactures. Beſides the fiſh, which in 
many places would be likely to make a part of the ſubſiſtence ot the 
perſons employed, it is known that the oils, bones, and ſkins of marine 
animals, are of extenſive uſe in various manufactures; hence the proſpet 
of an additional demand for the produce of the fiſheries, 

One more point of view only remains, in which to conſider the-expe- 
diency of . the utmoſt * being given to manufactures in the 

United States. 
- It js not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that though the promot- 
ing of manufactures may be the intereſt of a part of the Union, it is 
. contrary to that of another part; the northern and ſouthern regions are 

ſometimes repreſented as having adyerſe intereſts in this reſpect; thoſe 
are called manufacturing, theſe agricultural ſtates, and a ſpecies of op- 
poſition is imagined to ſubfit between the manufacturing and r 

tural intereſts, 
' This idea of an oppoſition between thoſe two intereſts has been the 
common error of the early periods- of every country, but experience 
gradually diflipates it; indeed, they are perceived ſo often to ſuccout 
and to befriend each other, that they come at length to be conſidered a 
one; a ſuppoſition which has been frequently abuſed, and is not-umver- 

ſally true. Particular encouragements of particular manufactures 27 
de of a nature to facrifice the intereſts of landholders 922 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 333 
ſagdurers; but it is nevertheleſs a maxim well eſtabliſhed by expetc ner. 
and generally acknowledged, where there has been ſufficient experience, 
that the aggregate proſperity of mahufsctures, ant the aggregate prof. 
perity of agriculture are intimately connected. In the courſe of this 
diſcuſſion, various weighty conſiderations have been addaced 
in ſupport of this opinion. Perhaps the ſuperior ſteadineſs of the demand 
of 2 domeſtic market for the ſurplus produce of the ſoil is alone a con- 
vincing argument of i its truth. 5 

Ideas of a contrariety of ö and fourth” | 
regions of the United States, are in the main as unfounded as they ate 
miſchievous; the diyerſity of circumſtances, on which ſuch contraricety 
is uſually predicated, authoriſes a direct contrary conclufion ; mutual 
wants conſtitute one of the ſtrongeſt links of political connection, and 
the extent of theſe bears a natural proportion to the diverſity in the meaiis' 
of mutual ſupply. 

Suggeſtions of an oppoſite complexion are ever to be deplored, as un- 
friendly to the fteady purſuit of one great common cauſe, and to the 
perfe& harmony of all the parts. 

In proportion as the mind is accuſtomed to trace the intimate con- 
nection of intereſts which ſubſiſt between all the parts of a ſociety, united 
under the ſame government; and the infinite variety of channels, which 
ſerve to circulate the proſperity of each to and through the reſt, in that 
proportion it will be little apt to be diſturbed by ſolicitudes arid appre- 
henſions which originate in local diſcriminations. It is a truth as im- 
portant as it is agreeable, and one to which it is not eaſy to imagine ex» 
ceptions, that every thing tending to eſtabliſh ſubſtantial and permanent 
order in the affairs of a country, to increaſe the total maſs of induſtry 
and opalence, is ultimately beneficial to every part of it. On the credit 
of this great truth an acquieſcence may ſafely be accorded from evety 
quarter to all inſtitutions and arrangements, which 'promiſe a confirma- 
tion of public order, and an augmentation of national reſource. 

But there are more patticular conſiderations which ſerve to fortify the 
idea, that the encouragement of manufactures is the intereſt of all-party* 
of the American Union. If the northern and middle ſtates ſhould be 
the principal ſcenes of ſuch eſtabliſhments, they would immediately 
benefit the more ſouthern by creating a demand for productions, ſome 
of which they have in common with the other ſtates, and others of which 
are either peculiar to them, or more abundant, or of better quality, than 
elſewhere, Theſe productions principally are timber, flax, hemp, cotton, 
wool, raw ſilk, indigo, iron, lead, furs, hides, ſkins, and coals ;-of theſe 
— ow... 
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bicherto LzaD and co, flax and hemp are or may be raiſed in 


abundance there; than in the more northern ſtates; ee 


Virginia is ſaid to be of better quality than that of any other ſtate; x 
| circumſtance rendered the more probable by the reflection, that Virginia. 


embraces the . ſame latitudes with the fineſt wool countries of 
and their paſture is fimilar. The climate of the n 18 n 


adapted to the production of ſilk. 


The extenſive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, kindly be a 
without the previous eſtabliſhment of domeſtic manufaRories of the 
article, theſe in ſome of the States have been eſtabliſhed, and have 
already arrived at a degree of perfection and reſpectability hardly to 
have been expected in the time; and the ſureſt encouragement and 
vent for the others, will reſult from ſimilar eſtabliſhments in reſpe& to 

If then it ſatisfactorily appears, that it is the intereſt of the United 
States generally to encourage manufactures, it merits particular atten- 
tion, that there ate circumſtances which render the preſent a critical mo- 


ment for entering with zeal upon the important. buſineſs ; the effort 


cannot fail to be materially ſeconded by a conſiderable and increaſing 
influx of money, ariſing from the numbers who have, and which ftilt 
continue to tranfer themſelves and capitals from the Old World to the 
different States; in conſequence of foreign ſpeculations in their fund 
and by the diſorders and oppreſſions which exiſt in different parts of 

The firſt circumſtance not only facilitates the execution of manufac- 
turing enterprizes, but it indicates them as a neceſſary mean to turn their 
increaſing population and capital, to advantage, and to prevent their 


being eventually an evil. If uſeful employment be not found for the 


money of foreigners who are daily taking up their reſidence in the United 
States, and for that which is carried to the country to be inveſted in pur- 
chaſes of the public debt, it will quickly be re-exported to defray the 
expence of an extraordinary conſumption of foreign luxuries; and diſ- 
trefling drains of their ſpecie may hereafter be experienced to pay the 


' Intereſt and redeem the principal of the purchaſed debt. 
This uſeful employment too ought to be of a nature to produce ſolid 


permanent improvements. If the money merely ſerves to give 2 
porary ſpring to foreign commerce, as it cannot procure new and 


1 utting outlets for the products of the country, there will be no real ot 
Autable advantage gained; as far as it ſhall find its way in agricultu- 
. ral ameliorations, in opening canals, and in ſimilar improvements, it will 

| [he produdtiveof ſubſtantial atility but there is reaſon to doubt, whethet 
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in ſoch channels it is likely to find ſufficient employment, and till moi | 
whether many of thoſe who poſſeſs it will be as readily attrafted to 
objects of this nature as to manufacturing purſuits, which bear greater 
analogy to thoſe to which they have been accuſtomed, and to the ſpirit ; 
generated by them. | ; | . 

To open the one field, as well as the other, will at leaſt ſecure a 
better proſpeR of uſeful employment, for whatever acceſſion of popula- 
tion and money there has been or may be, | ks | 

There is at the preſent junRure a certain fermentation of mind, a cer- 
tain activity of ſpeculation and enterprize, which, if properly directed, 
may be made ſubſervient to uſeful purpoſes; but which, if left en- 
tirely to itſelf, may be attended with pernicious effects. 8 

The diſturbed ſtate of Europe inclining its citizens to emigration, the | 
requiſite workmen will be more eaſily acquired for different manufac- 
tures than at another time; and the effect of multiplying the opportuni- 
ties of employment to thoſe who emigrate, may be an increaſe of the 
number and extent of valuable acquiſitions to the population, arts, and 
induſtry of the United States. 

To find pleaſure in the calamities of other nations would be criminal, 
but for the Americans to benefit themſelyes by opening an aſylum to 
thoſe who ſuffer in conſequence of them, is as juſtifiable as it is politic. 

A full view having now been taken of the inducements to the promo. 
tion of manufactures in the United States, accompanied with an ex- 
amination of the principal objections which are urged in oppoſition 
thereto by ſome of their own citizens, it is proper, in the next place, to 
conſider the means by which the promotion of them may be effected, as 
introductory to à ſpecification of the objects which, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, appear the moſt fit to be encouraged, and of the particular 
meaſures which it would be adviſable for them to adopt in reſpect to 
each, | | 

In order to a better judgment of the means proper to be reſorted to by 
the United States, it will be of uſe to advert to thoſe which have been | 
employed with ſucceſs in other countries- The principal of theſe are— 

I, ProteFing duties—or duties on thoſe foreign articles which are the rivals 
of the d1meftic ones intended to be encouraged. 1 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the do- 
meſtic ſabrics, ſince by enhancing the charges on foreign articles, they . 
enable the national manufacturers to underſell all their foreign compe - 
titors, The propriety of this ſpecies of encouragement need not be 
dwelt upon, as it is not only a clear reſult from the numerous topics 
"ich bare been ſuggeſted, but is ſanctioned by the laws of the United 
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States in 2 variety of inſtances ; it has the additional recommendation of 
being a reſource of revenue. Indeed all the duties impoſed on importel 
articles, though with an excluſive view to revenue, have the effect in 
contemplation, and, except where they fall on raw materials, wear g 
beneficent aſpe& towards the manufactures of the country. 
II. Prohibitions of rival articles, or duties equivalent to prohibitions, 

This is another and an efficacious mean of encouraging their national 
manufactures, but in general it is only fit to be employed when a nn. 
nufacture has made ſuch a progreſs, and is in ſo many hands as to enſure 
a due competition, and an adequate ſupply on reaſonable terms. Of duties 
equivalent to prohibitions, there are examples in the laws of the United 
States, and there are other caſes to which the principle may be adyan- 

tageouſ y extended, but they are not numerous. 

Conſidering a monopoly of the domeſtic market to its own manufac. 
tures as the reigning policy of manufacturing nations, a ſimilar policy 
on the part of the United States in every proper inſtance is dictated, it 


+ might almoſt be ſaid, by the principles of diſtributive juſtice ; certainly 


by the duty of endeavouring to ſecure to their gwn citizens a reciprocity 
of adyantages. 

III. Prehibitiogs of the exportation of the materials of mann fucłures. 

The deſire of ſecuring a cheap and plentiful ſupply for the national 
workmen, where the article is either peculiar to the country, or of pecy- 
lar quality there, the jealouſy of enabling foreign workmen to rival 
thoſe of the nation with its own materials, are the leading motives to this 
ſpecies of reſtraint. It ought not to be affirmed that this regulation is 
in no inſtance proper; but it is certainly one which ought to be adopted 


with great circumſpection, and only in very plain caſes, It is ſcen at 


once, that its immediate operation is to abridge che demand, and keep 
down the price of the produce of ſome other branch of induſtry, gene- 
rally ſpeakiny, of agriculture, to the prejudice of thoſe who carry it on; 
and though, if it be really eſſential to the proſperity of any very im- 


portant national manufacture, it may happen that thoſe who are injured 


in the firſt inſtance, may be eventually indemnified by the ſuperior 


ſteadineſs of an extenſice domeſtic market depending on that proſperity : 


yet, in a matter in which there is ſo much room for nice and difficult 


combinations, in which ſuch oppoſite conſide rations combat each other, 
prudence ſeems to diftate, that the expedient in queſtion ought to be in 
dulged with a ſparing hand. 
IV. Pecuniary bounties. 
| This has been found one of the moſt efficacious meang of-encouraging 
manufactures, and it is, in ſome views, the beſt, Though it has not yet 
| | | 2 been 
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of THE UNITED STATES, 487 
been much praiſed: upon by the government - of the United Statesg 
unleſs the allowance on the: exportation of dried and pickled fiſh and 
ited meat could be conſidered as & bounty, this merhods of "encous 
nging manufactures nnn 
other modes has its advantages ' 2 


1. It is a ſpecies Xen wats Ee 
any other, and, for that very rexfon, has a more immedlate tendency” 
to timatare and uphold new enterpriſes, increaſing 1 the chances of pro- | 
ft, and diminiſhing the riſks of loſs, in the firſt attempts. 

2. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation of pric 
which-is incident to ſome other modes, or it produces it to a leſs de- 
nee; either by making do addition to the charges on the rival foreign, 

untcle, as in the caſe of protecting duties, or by making a ſmaller ad- 
dition, The firſt happens when the fund for the bounty is derived 
from a different object, which may or may not increaſe tlie price of 
ſome other artiele, according to the nature of that object; the ſeeoridg 

when the fund is derived from the ſame ora ſimilar object whos, 
munlacture· One per cent. duty on the foreign article converted 
into a bounty on the domeſtic, will hayE- an equal effect with a duty 
of two por cont. excluſive: of ſuch bounty; as the price of the foreign 
commodity is liable to be raiſed, in the one caſe, in che proportion of 
one per cent.; in the other, in that of two per cent. But the A 
when drawn from another ſource is calculated to. promote x reduBtion 
of price ; becauſe, without laying any new charge om the foreign afs 
tick, it ſerves to introduce à competition with it, —_ to increaſt 
the total quantity of the article in the market. , 

3. Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, 2 tendency to 
produce ſcareity. An increaſe of price is not always the immediate, 
though, where the progreſs of a domeſtic manufacture does not coun- 
teradt a riſe, it is- commonly the uhiĩtnate effect of an additional doty, 
lu the interval between the laying of the duty, and a' proportion 
nereaſe. of price, it may diſcourage importation, by mum v 
te profits to be expected from the ſale of the article. | 

4- Bounties ore ſometimes not only” the beft; but the only pros © 
per expedient, for uniting - the encouragement” of a new object of 
zriculture with that of a new object of manufacture. It is thi 
intereſt- of the farmer. to. have the production of the raw 'materli 
promoted, by counteratting the interference of the foreign matt ral 
of tbe ſame kind—It is the intereſt of the manufacturer to have the 
material abundant and cheap. If, prior to the domeſtie production 
* the material its ſufficient quantity to ſupply he magefiftirer” od 
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good terme, a duty be laid upon the importation of it fro abroa 
with a view to promote the raiſing of it at home, the intereſt both of 
the farmer and manufacturer will be diſſerved by either deſtroying the 
xequiſite. ſupply, or raiſing the price of the article beyond what ca 
be afforded to be given for it by the conductor of an infant manu · 
facture, it is abandoned, or fails, and there being no domeſtic ma. 
nufsctories to create a demand for the raw material which i is raiſed by 
the farmer, it is in vain, that the eee of the like ee ate 
ticle may have been deſtroyed. yp 

It cannot eſcape notice, that a duty. upon the importation of an are 
ticle can no otherwiſe aid the domettic production of 1 it, than by giving 
the latter greater advantages i in the home market, It can have no in. 
. fluence upon the advantageous ſale of the article produced, i in foreign 
N 2 n0 tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation. 


- The true way to conciliate theſe two intereſts, is therefore to lay 
2 duty on foreign manufacturers of the material, the, growth of which 

deſired to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of chat duty by 
way of bounty, either upon the production of the material itſelf, or 
upon its manufacture at home, of upon both. If this is done the ma 
gufacturer af the United States will commence' his enterpriſe under 

Sexy advantage which is attainable, as to quantity or ptice of the rav 
onal; and the farmer, if the bounty be immediately to him, is ena 
2 by. it to enter into a ſucceſsful competition with the foreign na- 
terial; if the bounty be to the manuſacturer· on ſo myeh of the domel- 
tic | material as he conſumes, the operation is nearly the ſame; be hay 
a motive of intereſt to prefer the domeſtic. commodity, if of equal 
- quality, exen at a higher price than the foreign, ſo,long as the diff 
rence of price. is any . ſhoxt of the aki en! 1s allowed upon 
e article. A 

Except the dmple pay 8 kinds of houſehold manger or 
hoſe for which there are very commanding local advantages, pecuii: 
dez bounties are in moſt caſes indiſpenſable to the introduction of a 
new branch. A ſtimulus and a ſupport not leſs powerful and direct i, 
geverally ſpeaking, eſſential to the overcomidg of the obſtacles which 

ariſe from the competitions. of ſuperior (kill, and maturity elſewhere, 
| panties ; are eſpecially eſſential in regard to articles upon which thole - 

teigners, who .baye been accuſtomed. to ſupply a cab arc ia tis 
proclice of granting them. 

The continuance of bounties on manyſatiures 4 eſtabliſhed, wok 
| almoſt always be of queſtionable | policy.; becauſe; a preſuinpto 
would ariſe in every ſuch caſe, . that, there were mp 40d _ 
bevy © X OY" 
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ts to ſuceſs. But in new LIT aac MELODY. 
fable, as they are oftentimes neceſſary. MG) 718 
There is a degree of prejudice benen from an e 
of giving away the public money, without an immediate conſide ration 
and from a ſuppoſi tion that. they n enrich; ee claſſes: * 
the expence of the community. A. ee Ile 
But neither of theſe ſources of Alke will FEY 3 mn 
tion when applied to an infant ſtate. .'There-Js-no purpoſe to which 
public money can be more beneficially applied, than to the acquiſition 
of a new and uſeful branch of induſtry 3 no conſideration more valua- 
ble than a permanent addition to the _— _ of produtiiim 
labour. "> 1 
As to the ſecond ſource of Aste it 2 1 nes mn 
modes of encouragement which are admitted to be eligible. As often 
35 a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its price it-cauſes 
an extra expence to the community, for the benefit of the domeſtic 
manufacturer. A bounty does no. more. But it.is.the intereſt of the 
ſociety in each caſe to ſubmit to a temporary expence, which. is more 
than compenſated by an inereaſe of induſtry and wealth, by an aug- 
mentation of reſources and independence; and by the circumſtance. of 
of eventual cheapneſs, which has been noticed in another place. 57 
It would deſerve: attention, however, in the employment of this 
ſpecies of encouragement in the United States, as a- reaſon. for mode- 
rating the degree of it in the inſtances: in which it might. be deemed 
eligible, that the great diſtance of the United+States from Eurgpe. im- 
poſes very heavy charges on all the fabries which are brought from 


+ thence,' amounting from 15 to 50 ah cent, ar. according 


to their bulk. . 4 0 40 At * et q 


ag 

V. Prominmy; 7 „ u eng 
Theſe are of a nature allied to 88 though anna l 
from them in ſome important features. „balias: q weir 
Bounties are applicable to the whole quantity of an arte prodyced 
or manufactured, or exported, and involve a correſpondent | expence. 
—Premiums ſerve to reward ſome particular excellence or ſuperiority, 
lome extraordinary exertion or, ſkill, and are diſpenſed. only. in a ſmall 
number of caſes; but their effect is to ſtimulate. general effort on- 
trived ſo as to be both honorary. and lucrative, . they addreſs themſelves 
to different paſſions, touching + the. chords as well of emulation as. of 
intereſt, —They are accordingly a very economical mean of exciting 
the enterpriſe, of a whole. community. ; dt 
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ae diſpanfation of premiums for the encouragement vf agricutrn, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce; and though they are for the mo} 
part voluntary afſooiarions, with comparatively ſlender funds, thei 
utility has been immenſe, Much has-been done by this mean inGieg 
Britain ; Scotland in particular owes materially to it a pradigion 
amelioration of condition, From a ſimilar eftabliſhment in the Unite 
States, ſupplied and ſupported by the Government of the Union, 
vaſt beweſits might reaſonably be expected. 
VI. The exemption of the materials of manmſactures from duty, 
The policy of that exeryption as a general rule, particularly in rely 
Han to new eſtabliſhments, is obvious. It can hardly ever be adviſe, 
able to add the obſtructions of fiſcal hurthens to the difficulties which 
' maturally embarraſs a new manufacture; and where it is matured and 
in condition to become an object of revenue, it is, generally ſpeaking, 
better that the fabric, than the material, ſhould be the ſubject at 
Taxation. Ideas of proportion between the quantum of the tax and 
%he value of the article can be more eaſily adjuſted in the former tha 
In the latter caſe, An argument for exemptions of this kind in the 
United States is to he derived from the praftice, as far as their necel, 
Aties have permitted, of thoſe nations whom they are to meet as com, 
petitors'in theiy own and in foreign markets, 
There are, however, exceptions to it; of which ſome examples vil 
be given under the next head, a 
che laws of the Union affoſd inſtances af the abſeryance of the policy 
there recommended, but it will probably be found ad vifrable to exten 
Fe to ſome other cafes, —_Of a nature, bearing ſome affinity ta that po · 
Ney, is the regulation which exempts from duty the tools and imple- 
ments, as well as the books, clothes, and houſehold furniture of foreign 
artiſts who come to reſide in the United States; an advantage already 
ſceured to them by the laws of the Union, and which it is, in every 
yiew, proper to continue, "208 
VII, Drewbarks 'of the duticy aubieh are impoſed on the matericl of 
eures, * 
It has already been obſerved, as a general ule, that duties on thoſe 
material ought; -ich certain exceptions, to be foreborne, Of thee 
Exceptions, three caſes accar, which may ſerve as Example. obe, 
"where the material is itſelf an object of gene tal or exten ve confump- 
tion, und a ft and productive ſource of te rende another where 2 m-. 
mHalaRire'of 3 ficpler Kind, the competition of which with 3 like do- 
meſtic article is deſired to be reſtrined, partakes of the tiature of 1 
ho aid, men belng capable; by u force perth u Ve ow 
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verted ibto 4 manufacture of a different kind, the intrydudion or 
growth of which is defired to be enconraged—u third, where tle 


material itſelf iv @ production vf+he-country, and in ſufficient abun- 
dance to ferniſh à cheap and plenrifal fopply to the national manu- 
facture ra. | | | 

Under the firſt defcription comes the article of molaſſes. It is not 
only a fair object of revenue, but being a ſweet, it is Jaſt that the 
conſumers of it ſhould pay a duty as well as the conſumers of fuhr. 

Cottons and linen in their white ſtate fall under the ſecond deferip- 
tion duty upon ſuch as are imported is proper to promote the do- 
meſtic manufacture of ſimilar articles in che fame ſtate—a drawback of 
that duty is proper to encourage the painting and ſtaining at home of 
thoſe which ar: brought from abroad. When the firſt of theſe minu- 
factutes has attained fufficient maturity. in a country to furniſh a full 
ſupply for the ſecond, the utility of the drawback ceaſes, | « 

The article of hemp either now does or may be expected ſooh to 
exemplify the third cafe in the United States. 
Where duties on the materials of manufatures are not laid for the 


purpoſe of preventing a competition with forme domeſtic production, 


the ſame reaſons which recommend, as a general rule, the exemptions 
of thoſe materials from duties, would recommend, as a like general 
nle, the allowance of drawbacks, in favour of the manufacturer: ae- 
cordingly ſuch drawbacks are familiar in countries Which ſyſtemati. 
ally purſue the buſineſs of manufactures; which furniſhes an argu- 
nent for the obſeryance of a ſimilar policy in the United States; af 
the idea has been adopted by the laws of the Union, In the inſtances 
of alt and molaſſes, And it will be found advantagedus to exteti te 
to ſome other articles. 12 wh af 

VIII. The encaupagement of new inventions and Yiſcoveritt, all! of the 
Itrode2ionprto the Uniited States of fuch as have been nad in other c- 
tries, particularly theſe which relate to machinery. 5g 

This is amony the moſt uſeful and ynexceptionable df the aids which 
fat! be given to manufactures. The ufual means bf that encouragt» 
ment are pecuniary rewards, and, for a time, exeluſ ve privileges. 
The firſt muſt be employed according to rhe derafion, and the utility 
of the invention or diſcovery, For the laſt, ſo far us teſptAs * 36. 
mots and inventors,“ proviſion has been made by d. But it is de- 
frable, in regard to improvements und ſeerers of exttubrdimtry vate 
to be able to extend the ſame benefits to mitrodacers, 18 well au ab- 
hors and inventors; à policy which has been prattiſed with tdvan- 
age in other countriss, Here, however, as in ſome other 2 
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there is cauſe to regtet, that the competency of the. authority of the 
National Government to the good which might he done, is not with, 
out a queſtion. - Many aids might be given to induſtry; many in. 
ternal improvements. of primary magnitude might be promoted, by n 
authority operating throughout the Union, which cannot be effected 
by an authority conſined within the limits of a ſingle ſtate. 

But if the Legiſlature of the Union cannot do all the good tha 
might be wiſhed, it is at leaſt een nan n 
is practicable. 

It is cuſtomary with ee nations to peokidits den ſe 
vere penalties, the exportation of implements and machines, which 
they have either invented or improved, There are already objects for 
a fimilar- regulation in the United States; and others may be expetted 
to occur from time to time. The adoption of this line of conduct 

ſeems to be dictated by à principle of reciprocity, Greater liberality 
in ſuch teſpects might better comport with the general ſpirit of the 
country; but a ſelfiſh and excluſive policy in Europe will not always 
permit the free indulgence of a ſpirit, which would place America 
upon an anequal, footing, | As far as prohibitions tend to Prevent 
foreign competitors from deriving the benefit of -the improvements 
made in the United States, they tend to increaſe the advantages of 
thoſe by whom they may have been introduced, ws . as al 
encouragement to exertion. - 


IX. Jure regulations for ens 
Ai ies. 


This is not among the, leaſt important of the. means by which the 
3 of manufactures may be promoted. It i is, indeed, in many 
eaſes, one of the moſt eſſential contributing to prevent frauds upon 
conſumers at home, and exporters to foreign countries—to i improve 
the quality and preſerve the character of the national manufactures; it 
cannot fail to aid the expeditious and advantageous ſale of them, and 
to ſerve; as a guard againſt ſucceeſsful competition. from other quar- 
ters... The reputation of the flour and lumber of ſome ſtates, and of 
the potaſh of others, has been eſtabliſhed by an attention to this point. 
And the like good name might be procured for thoſe articles, where- 
ſoever produced, by -a judicious and uniform ſyſtem of inſpeciion 
throughout the ports of the United States. Alike ſyſtem r 
be extended with advantage to other commodities. Te 

. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from. place to pany "1 

Ibis i is a point, of confiderable moment to trade in general, aod 0 


| Lay in particular; by rendering more * the bert of 
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nw materials and proviſions, and the payment for manufactured ſup- 
plies, A general circulation of bank Paper, which is. to be expected 
from the inſtitution lately eftabliſhed in the 3 n 
2 moſt valuable mean to this en. 3, - 

XI. The facilitating of the tranſportation of commodities.” | 

Improvements favouring this object intimately concern al the do- 
meſlic intereſts of a community: but they may, without impropriety, 
be mentioned as having an important relation to manufactures. There 
is, perhaps, parcely any thing which has been better calculated to aſſiſt 
the manufactures of Great. Britain than the amelioration of the public 
roads, and the great progreſs which has been of late made in opening 
canals. Of the former, moſt parts of the United States ſtand a—_ ia 
need; for the latter they preſent uncommon facilities. 

The ſymptoms of attention to the improvement of inland navigation, 
which have lately appeared in ſome of the United States, muſt fill with 
pleaſare every breaſt warmed with a true zeal for the proſperity of 
that country. Theſe examples, it is to bg hoped, will ſtimulate the ex- 
ertions of the government and citizens of every ſtate. There can cer- 
tainly be no object more worthy of the cares of the local adminiftrationsz 
and it were to be wiſhed, that there was no doubt of the power of the 
national government to lend its direct aid on a comprehenfive plan. 
This is one of thoſe improvements which could be proſecuted wich 
more efficacy by, the whole, than by any part or parts of the union. 
There are caſes in which the general intereſt will be in danger of being 
ſacrificed to the collifion of ſome ſuppoſed local intereſts, Jealouſies, 
in matters.of this kind, are as ERIE . 
neous, 

The following remarks are ſufficiently judicious 20 pertinent to de- 
ferve a literal quotation: « Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, 
dy diminiſhing the expence of carriage, put the remote parts of a 
country more nearly upon a level with thoſe in the neighbourhood of 
the town. They are, upon that account, the greateſt of all improve- 
ments; they encourage the cultivation of the remote, which muſt always 
de the moſt extenſive circle. of the country; they are advantageous to 
the town, by breaking down the monopoly of the country in its neigh= 
bourhood ; they are advantageous even to that part of the country. 
Though they introduce ſome rival commodities into the old marker, 
dey open many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, beſides, is a 
x\rat enemy to good management, which can never; be univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed, but in conſequence, of that free and; univerſal competition 
vuck forces every body to have recourſe to it far the ſake of ſelf- 
defence. 
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defence. It in not more than fifty. years ago: that ſomerof the countiey 
in the neighbourhood ob London. petitinned. the. parliament: againk the 
extenſion, of the turapike-roads into the remator counties. Thoſe: rs. 
moter counties, they pretended, from tharcheapneſs:ob labour; would be 
able to ſell their: graſs,aud, on cheaper in the London market than 
thamſelyen ave they would thereby: reduce their rents, and ruin-their 
cuyltination: Their: rente, hawnyer,. have acifens. . 
hay been improved: fince that timo. 

$pegitpena of à ſpirit; Gmilar to this wb rats. 
bere ſpoken of, preſent themſt lues: too · frequently to the-eye of an in · 
partial obſerver, and render-it a. Wilh. of patriotiſim chat · the body in 
America, in. uhoſe councils 2 local / on partiah ſpirit: is leaſt likely to, 
predominate, were ati liberty · to purſuc and promote the: general intereſt 
in thoſe inftances. in which there might be danger: of the inte xſerence of 
{aha ſpiric.. 

The -foxegqing ate the principal of; the; N which the gromh: 
ef manuſaQures. is ordinarily promoted. It is, however, not merely 
neceilary that the meaſures of government,. which have a direci vier tu 
masufadures, ſhavidibe: calculated to aſſiſt and protect them, but tha 
thoſe which only: Eallsterally affe& them in the general courſe of the 
e ee Wan. peculiar tendency ta itjue 


1 ſpeniey 1 apt to be ede 
Alken poxts.of:the. community,. and, among other ill effrete, have a 
vary unſeitndl aſpect towards manufactutes. 

Such ans all tacs on, oceupationz—whixh proceed according to the 
amount of capital ſuppoſed to be employed in a buſineſs, or of profits 
ſuppoſed) to be made in it: theſe: are. umvoidably bureful to induſtry. 
Ix is is vain that: tha evil may ba. endearaured to be mitigated: by lear- 
ing it, im dhe fr ãnſtanoe, ip the option of the) patty to de taued ta 
declare the, amount of his capital or pros. 

Men engaged in any trade or bubineſs: here com] weighty 
traſans to avoid diſcloſures- vieh would expoſe, with any thing like 
Accuracy» the real ſtate of thefr. affairs. They: moſt frequently: find it 
better ta riſque oppreſſion than to:avail themſelves of. ſo inconxenient 3 
refugp: and the, conſequence. is, that they often ſuſſer oppteſſion. 
| Whea the diſcloſure too, if made, is not definitive, but-controulable 
by the diſcretion, or, in other. words, by the paſſions and prejudices 
ol the revenue: offiters, it is not only an ine ffectual protection, but ide 
peſſibility of its being ſo is an additional reaſon for not-reſorting to it 
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2 ſubſtitute for manual labour i in machinery the fac 
the extenſiveneſs of the uſes to which the article can be applied 
its ſubſerviency to other intereſts, particularly the great one of th. 
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Allowing to the public officers 'the moſt equitable diſpoſitions, yet 
where they are to exerciſe a diſcretion, without certain data, they can- 
not fail to be often miſled by appearances. The quantity of 'buſineſs 
which ſeems to be going on; is in a vaſt number of caſes,” a very de- 
ceitful criterion of the profits which ate made, yet it is perhaps the 
beſt they can have, and it is the one on which they will moſt naturally 
rely ;'a buſineſs, therefore, which may rather require aid from the go- 
vernment, than be in a capacity to be contributory to it); may find' it- 
ſelf craſhed by the miſtaken' conjectures of the aſſeſſors of taxes. 

Arbitrary taxes, under which denomination' ate compriſed all thoſe 
that leave the quantum of the tax to be raiſed on each perfon to the 
diſcretion of certain officers, are as contrary to the genius of Überty 
2s to the maxims of induſtry, In this light they have been viewed by 
the moſt judicious obſervers on government, who have beſtowed upon 
them the ſevereſt epithets of reprobation, as conſtituting one of the 
work features uſually t6 be mot with in n . ys pom o- 
vernments. 

It is certain, at leaſt, that ſuch taxes are particularly inimical to the 
fuccels of manufacturing induſtry,” ind ought careſplly to be avoided 
by a government which defites to promote it. 

The great copiouſneſs of this fubject has inſenſibly led-t6 u longer 
preliminary diſcuſſion than was originally eontemplated, or intended. 
It appeared proper to inveſtigate principles, to confider the objections 
which have been brought forward againſt" the eftabliſhment of many- 


factures in the United States, and to endearonr to eftabliſFtheir vuel- 


lity on general principles, which hive long experience for their baſis : 


It now remains to ſpecify ſome of the objebts which appear particularly 


to merit, and which will require the encouragement of W e 


ment of the United States to bring them to perfection. 


In the ſelection of objects, ſeveril' circumſtances ſeem entitled to 
particular attention: The capacity of the country to farnith the raw 
material—the degree i in which the nature'of the man admits of 
y of execttibn— 


tional defence, There are, however, objects to which theſe circum. 


ſtances are little applicable, which, for n ſpeciat reaſons, may bare 
a claim to encouragement. | 
A deſignation of the principal tals thateridl of which each REY 
ture | is compoſed, wal ſerve 10 introduce he n 4 er 2 
in the firſt place, 
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tox. 

The ee of this article ate entitled to _——— th. 
None are more eſſential in their kinds, nor ſo extenſive in their yſes, 
They conſtitute in whole or in part the implements or the materials, 

or both, of almoſt every uſeful occupation, Their e 

every where conſpicuous. 

It is fortunate for the United States chat Fin have poopline drm. 
2ages for derjving the full benefit of this moſt valuable material, and | 
they have every motive to improve it with ſyſtematic care. It is ty 
be found in various parts of the United States, in great abundance 
and of almoſt every quality; and fuel, the chief inſtrument in manu. 
facturing it, is both cheap and plenty.——This particularly applies to 

charcoal ; but there are productive coal mines already in operation, 
and ftrong indications that the material is to be found in abundance is 
a variety of other places, 
be kinds of iron manufactures, in which the greateſt progreſs ha 
been made, have been mentioned in another place, and need not be 
repeated; but there is little doubt that every other kind, with 
due cultivation} will rapidly ſucceed, It is worthy. of remark, that 
ſeveral of the particular trades, of which iron is the baſis, are capable 
.of being carried on- without the aid of large capitals, 
Ion works have very greatly increaſed in the United States, and 
are proſecuted with much more. advantage than formerly. The average 
-price before the revolution was about ſixty-ſour dollars per ton, at 
prong it is about eighty za riſe which is chiefly to be attributed to 
the increaſe'of the manufactures of the material. 
Tube ſtill further extenſion) and multiplication of ſuch manufacture 
will have the double effect of promoting the extraction of the metal 
itſelf, and of converting it to a greater number of profitable purpoſes. 
Thoſe manufactures, too, unite in a greater degree than alinoſt any 
.others, the ſeveral requiſites which have been mentioned, as proper 
to be conſulted in the ſelection of objects. 

The only further encouragement of manufactories of this article 
"the propriety of which may be conſidered as unqueſtionable, ſeems to 
de an. increaſe of the duties on foreign rival commodities. 

Steel is a branch which has already made a conſiderable progreſs in 
| tho United States, and ſome new enterprises, on a more extenſ ve ſcale, 
have been lately ſet on ot. The facility of carry ing it to a extent, 

[ which ill, ſupply all internal demande, and fotaiſh a conſiderable 

ſutplus for exportation, cangot ho doubted, The duty upon the im- 

| portation gi this articis into the United States, which is at preſeat 
„„en | * * ;  ſeronty- 
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ſeventy-five cents, per ewt. may, it is conceived, be ſafely and ad- 
vantageoufly extended to 200 cents. It is deſirable, by decifive ar- 
rangements, to fecond Fo eForts which are wa in ſo ve vale" a 
He a branch, a 

be United States already in a great meaſure ſupply dee 
with nails and ſpikes; they are able, and ought certainly to do it 
entirely, The firſt and moſt laborious operation in this manufacture 
js preformed by water · mills; and of the perſons afrerwards employed 
a great proportion are boys, whoſe early habirs of induſtry are of 


importance to the community, to the preſent ſupport of their families, 


and to their own future comfort. It is not leſs curious than true, 
that in certain parts of the United N the making of nails is * 
occaſional famfly manufacture. 

The expediency of an additional duty on the i importation of theſe 
articles is indicated by an important fact. About one million eight 
hundred thouſand pounds of them were imported i into the United States 
in the courſe of one year, ending the zoth of September, 1790. A 
duty of two cents. per pound would, it is preſumeable, ſpeedily' put 
an end to ſo conſiderable an importation. And it is in every view 
advantageous to the States that an end ſhould be put to it. | 


The implements of huſbandry are made in ſeveral fates in great 
abundance, In many places it is done by the common blackſmiths, 
And there is no doubt that an ample ſupply for the whole , 
can with great eaſe be procuted among themſelves. 

Various kinds of edged tools for the uſe of mechanics are alſo made, 
and a conſiderable quantity of hollow wares; though the buſineſs of 
caſting has not vet attained the perſection which might be wiſhed. 
It is however improy ing, and as there are reſpeRable capitals in 
good hands, embarked in the proſecution of thoſe branches of iron 
manufactorjes, which are yet in their infancy, they may all be oon 
templated as objects not difficult to be acquired, 

To infure the end, it ſegms equally ſafe and prydent for the goyem- 
ment of the American States to extend the duty, ad valorem, upon all 
imported manufactures of iron, or of which iron is the article of 
Chief value, to ten per cent, 8 

Fire arms and other military weapons may, it is cangeived, be 
Placed, without inconvenienge, in the claſs of axticles rated at fifteen 
per cent. There exiſt already in the Amerigan Statey manufactories 
of theſe articles, which only pequire the ſtimalus ofa certain demand 


to render them adequate to the ſupply 
* vould alſo be a material aid to manyfAories of this natute, * 
17 | well 
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well as. a mean of public ſecurity, if proviſion was made for an annual 
purchaſe of military weapons, of their own manufacture, to a certain 
determinate extent, in order to the formation of arſenals; and to 
replace from time to time ſuch as ſhould be withdrawn for uſe, ſo 23 
always to have in ſtore the quantity of each kind, n 
deemed a competent ſupply, 

Imported manufactures of ſteel acerally, or of which firel i is the ar. 
ticle of chief valug, may with advantage, be placed in the claſs of 
goods rated at ſeven and an half per cent. As manufactures of this 
kind have not yet made any conſiderable progreſs in the United Sates, 


it is a reaſon for not rating them as high at thoſe of iron; but as thi 


material is the baſis of them, and as their extenſion is not leſs pradti 
cable than important, it is deſirable to . it by a ſomewhat 
men. | 938 


Con. 


The manufactures of which this article is foſcepeible are alſo of x great 
extent and utility. Under this deſcription, thoſe of braſs, of which it 
is the principal ingredient, ate intended to be included. 

The material is a natural production of the country. In many parts 
of the United States mines of copper have actually been wrought, and 
with-profit to the undertakers, And nothing is eaſier than the intro- 
duRion of it from other e, on moderate terms, and in great 
plenty, = 

Copperſmiths and heals Sunder, particularly the former, are nu - 
merous in the United States; ſome of whom carry on buſineſs to a 
. - reſpeQable extent. 

I To multiply and extend manufactories of the materials in queſtion 
is worthy of the attention and efforts of the federal government. In or- 
der to this, it is defirable for them ta facilitate a plentiful ſupply of 
the materials ; and a proper mean to this end is to place them in tho 
claſs of free articles, Copper in plates and braſs are already in this 
predicament ; but copper in pigs and bars is not; neither is lapis | 
calaminaris, which, together with copper and charcoal, conſtitute the 
component ingredients of braſs, The exemption from duty, by parity 
of reaſon, ought to embrace all ſuch of theſe articles ya are objecu of 
Importation, - 

An additional duty on braſs wares will tend to the general end in 
view. Theſe now tend at five per cent. while thaſe of tin, pewter, 
and copper ate rated at ſeven and an half, There appears to be a pro- 


priety in every. view in placing OE: 8 ſame level with 
* vec thew j 
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them; and it merits their conſideration PRE ny or 
„ 8 


LEAD. 


There are ee e that „ 
States, and requires little to unfold it to an extent, more than equal 
to every domeſtic occaſion, A prolific mine of it has long been open 
in the ſouth-weſtern parts of Virginia, and under a public admini- 
ration, during the late war, yielded a conſiderable ſupply for mili- 
ary uſe, This is now in the hands of individuals, who not only: 
carry it on with. ſpirit, but have eſtabliſhed menos * it at 
Richmond in the ſame ſtate. 8 

The duties already laid upon the importation of this article, "<a 
in its unmanufactured or manufactured tate, inſure it a_decifive ad- 
vantage in the home market—which amounts to confiderable encou- 
ragement, If the duty on pewter wares ſhould. be raiſed, it would 
aford a further nnn „ 
added, - | 


* 


| FOSSIL COAL» - | 

This, as an important inſtrument of manufactures, may, without 
impropriety, be ene re- 
marks. 

A copious fopply of it would be of nates the iron 
branch: As an article of houſehold fuel alſo it is an intereſting pro- 
duction; the utility of which muſt increaſe in proportion to the de- 
creaſe-of wood, by the progreſs of ſettlement and cultivation. And 
its importanoe to navigation, as an immenſe article of tranſportation” 
coalt-wiſe, is ſignally exemplified in Great Britain. 

It is known, that there are ſeveral coal mines in Virginia, now 
eee ieee of ber exile ar delten 
places, 

maps of s hemnty Gee hide ect UP hd 
doction, and of preminms, on the opening of new mines, under certain 
qualifications, appears to be worthy of the particular attention of the 
American government. The great importance of the article will 
awply juſtify a reaſonable expence in this way, if it ſhall appear to 
* toy and ſhall-be thought likely to anſwer, the end. 


Wood. 
Sereral manufaRtures of this article flouriſh in the United States, 
lips are_nowhexe built in greater perſeRtion, and cabinet wares, 
generallys 
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2 generally, are made little, if at all inferior to thoſe of Europe, Their 


pe 
extent is ſuch as to have admitted of conſiderable exportation, ta 
An exemption from duty of the ſeveral kinds of wood ordinarily 
uſed in thefe manufactures ſeems to be all that is requiſite by way of th 
| encouragement. It is recommended by the conſideration of a fimilar 1 
policy being purſued in other countries, and hy the expediency of V2 
giving equal advantages to their own workmen in wood, The aur. U 
dance of timber proper for ſhip- building in the United States does 
22 to be any objection to it. The increaſing fearcity and T 
tte growing importance of that article, in the European countries, a 
admoniſh the United States to commence, and ſyſtemarically to purſue a 
- meaſures for the tg of their ſtock. Whatever may promote 
. the regular eſtabliſhment of Fn of ſhip-timber is in variow a 
views deſireable, a 
$KINS. i 
| There are ſcarcely any manufactories of greater papal to the b 
Vnited States than of this article. Their direct and very happy in- 1 


fldence upon agriculture, by promoting the raiſing of cattle of dif. 
ferent kinds, is a very material recommendation. | 

It is pleaſing, too, to obſerve the extenſive progreſs they have 
made in their principal branches; which are f far matured as almoſt 
to defy foreign competition. Tanneries in particular are not only cat. 
tied on as a regular buſineſs in numerous inſtances, and in various 


parts of the country, but they conſtitute in my 48 7 a valuable 
item of incidental family manufactures. 


| Repreſentations however have been made to the government, im. 
. porting the expendieney of further encouragement to the leather branch 
in two ways; ene by increaſing the duty on the manufactures of it, 
which are impoxted ; the other by prohibiting the exportation, of 
bark. In ſupport of the latter it is alledged, that the price of bark, 
chiefly in conſequence of large exportations, has riſen within a few. 
years from about three dollars to four dollars and a half per cord, The 
exportation of this article will however be checked by the improve- 
ments made in this article of manufacture in * aus by the er · 
- tenſion of them to the States, 

Theſe improvements are,—1ſt, A more W uſe of the bark iel, 
by extracting more of its qualities by boiling it after it has been taken 
out of the pits in the hitherto common method of ufing it. This me- 
thod, if attended to properly, will render two thirds of the quantity 
* uſed unneceſſary.—adly, The ſuperceding the uſe of 
bark in in tanning altogether by che introduFion-of articles of leſsex- 
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pence in its ſtead, for which: paring mann,, | 
tant of England. | 
It is however, perhaps an additional * for the. prokiicives 
that one ſpecies of the bark uſually exported from the United States 
is in ſome ſort peculiar to the country, and the material of a very 
valuable dye, of great uſe in ſome other manufactures, in + * 
United States have begun à competition. NP 

There may alſo be this argument in favour 3 of duty. 
The object is of importance enough to claim deciſive encouragement, | 
ard the progreſs which has been made, leaves no room to apprehend 
ay inconvenience on the ſcore of ſupply from ſuch an increaſe, 
It would be of benefit to this branch, if glue, which is now rated 
at five per cent, were made the object of an excluding duty. It is 
already made in large quantities at various tanneries; and, like paper, 
jsan entire economy of materials, which, if not manufactured, would 
be left to periſh, It may be placed S Ae 
tics paying fifteen per cent on importation, 


3 6 


a 
$ 


CRAIN, | | 
Manufactures of the ſeveral ſpecies of this article have a title to pe- 


ve euliar favour, not only becauſe they are moſt of them immediately 
oft cannected with the ſubſiſtence of the citizens, but becauſe they ens. 
as large the demand for the moſt precious products of the ſoil. 
Ww$ Though flour may with propriety be noticed as a manufadture of 
ble grain, it were uſeleſs to do it but for the purpoſe of ſubmitring the 
expendency of a general fyſtem of inſpection throughout the ports of 
im. the United States, which, if eſtabliſhed upon proper principles, 
ich ronld be likely to improve the quality of their flour every where, 
it ad would raffe its reputation in foreign markets. There are, how- 
of erer, eonſiderations . ſtand in the way of ſuch an arrange- 
rk, ment, 
A Ardent "TP 8 malt liquors are, next to flour, the two prin- 


cial manufaures of rain; the firſt has made a very extenſive, the 
aſt a confiderable progreſs i in the United States: in reſpect to both, 
a excluſive poſſeſſion of the home market ought to be ſecured to the 
domeſtie manufacturers as faſt as circumſtances will admit, Nothing 
more practicable, and nothing more deſirable. 

An augmentation of the duties on ſpirits imported into the States 
rould favour as well the diftillation of ſpirits from molaſſes as that 
from grain; and to - ſecure to a nation the benefit of a manufacture, 


ven of foreign materials, is always of great, though,. Perhaps of ſe- 
r 


* 


i 


* 


X ' 


- 'Rimulus to improvement; and in the mean time, the payment of ir 


ſonably be deemed a hardſhip, 


| ſeale, the articles of ſtarch, hair powder, and wafers, may wh oft 
propriety be placed among thoſe which are rated at fifteen per ce 
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1. would. therefore be advantageois to the States that" ah addin b 
of two cents per gallon be made to the duty on imported ſpirits oft n 
erſt claſs of proof, with à proportionable increaſe on thoſe of high it 


proof; and that'a reduction of one per cent per gallon be made fron fe 


the duty on ſpirits diſtilled within the United States, beginning wid fa 


the firſt daſs of proof, and a ae eee from the an & 


on thoſe of higher proof. 

15h; aſcertained, thar by far the greatoft part of the malt lu g! 
conſumed in the United States are the produce of their domeſtic brey. ta 
eries. It Is deſi rable, and in all likelihood attainable, that the ub * 
be ſhould be ſupplied by themſelves. 

The malt liquors made in the States, though inferior to the bel, in 
equal to a great part of thoſe which have been uſually imported; tl fo 
progreſs already made is an earneſt of what may be accompliſhed; ty 


growing competition is an affurance of improvement; this ſhould h 


channel of employment. 
To render the encouragement. of domeſtic breweries deciſive, it my 
be adviſeable for the government to ſubſtitute to the preſent rates i 
duty eight cents per gallon generally; and it will deſerve to be cu " 
-Edered by them as a guard againſt invaſions, whether there ought wt 
to be a prohibition of their importation, except in caſks. of conſiden of 
ble capacity. Such a duty would baniſh from their, markets for 
malt liquors of interior quality, and the beſt kind only would conti 0: 
to be imported until ſupplanted by the eforrs of, equal (kill or car " 
the States. | 
TW that period,. he; importation fo qualified would be an uid 


to 
th 

zccelerated by meaſures tending to invite a I. corn capital into thi be 
1185 1 

M 

di 


* 


inereaſed price, for the enjoyment ot a luxury, in order to the enco 
ragement of a moſt uſeful branch of domeſtic induſtry, could Bot It 


As a farther aid to the manufaRtures of grain, though upon a ſmall 


No manufaRtures are more ſimple, nor more completely within i 

reach of a full ſupply from their domeſtic ſources; and it is a 11 
as common as it is obvious, to make the importation” of them the o 
| 82 of a duties, or of expreſs prohibition. 


| FLAX AND HEMP, - © 88 
ManiufaBtuies of theſe articles have fo much affinity to each of 
W often blended, that they may with advantage be ct 
| : | Lie 
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£lered in conjunction. The importance of the linen branch to agticul- 
mute its happy effects upon houſehold induſtry—the eaſe with which 
irs materials can be produced in the United States to any requiſite ex- 
tent—the great advances which have been already made in the coarſer 
fabrics of them, eſpecially in the family way, conſtitute claims of peculiar 

force to the patronage of the American government, 

This patronage may be afforded in various ways ; by promoting the 
growth of the materials; by increaſing the impediments to an advan- 
tageous competition of rival foreign articles; by direct bounties or pre- 
miums upon the home manufacture. 

Firſt, As promoting the growth of the materiali. 

A ftrong wiſh naturally ſuggeſts itſelf to the friends of America, that 
ſome method could be deviſed of affording a more dire& encouragement 
to the growth both of flax and hemp, ſuch as would be effeQual, and at 
the ſame time not attended with too great inconveniencies. To this end, 
bounties and premiums offer themſelves to conſideration ; but no modifi- 
cation of them has yet occurred, which would not either hazard too 
much expence, or operate unequally in reference to the circumſtances of 
diferent parts of the Union, and which would not be attended with 
very great difficulties in the execution, 

Secondly, As to increaſing the impediments to an ——— 3 
of nval foreign articles, 

To this purpoſe, an augmentation of the duties on importation is the 
obvious expedient ; which, in regard to certain articles, appears to be 
recommended by ſufficient reaſons, 

The principal of theſe articles is ſail - cloth, one intimately connected 
with navigation and defence; and of which a flouriſhing manufactoryx 
k eſtabliſhed at Boſton, and very promiſing ones at ſeveral other places. 

It is preſumed to be both ſafe and adviſeable for the American govern- 
ment to place this in the claſs of articles rated at ten per cent, A ſtrong 
reaſon for it reſults from the conſideration, that a bounty of two-pence 
berling per ell, is allowed in Great Britain upon the exportation of the 
fal. cloth manufactured in that kingdom. 

It would likewiſe appear to be good policy for the States to raiſe the 
daty to ſeven and a half per cent. on the following articles : drillings, 
oſraburghs, ticklenburghs, dowlas, canvas, brown rolls, bagging, and 
vpon all other linens, the firſt coſt of which, at the place of exportation, 
does not exceed thirty-five cents, per yard. A bounty of twelve and a 
talf per cent, upon an average, on the exportation of ſuch or ſimilar 

linens from Great Britain, encourages the manufacture of them, and in- 

Vor. I. 2 2 creaſes 
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_ creaſes the obſtacles to a ſucceſsful competition in the countries to which 
they are ſent. 

The quantities of tow and other houſehold linens manufactured in 
different parts of the United States, and the expectations which are de. 
rived from ſome late experiments, of being able to extend the uſe of 
labour-ſaving machines in the coarſer fabrics of linen, obviate the danger 
of inconvenience from an increaſe of the duty upon ſuch articles, and 


authoriſe the expectation of a ſpeedy and complete ſucceſs to the endea- 


vours which may be uſed for procuring an internal ſupply. 
' Thirdly. As to direct bounttes, or premiums upon the man factured articly, 
To afford more effectual encouragement to the manufacture, and at 
the ſame time to promote the cheapneſs of the article for the benefit of 
navigation, it would be of great uſe for the American government to 
allow a bounty of two cents per yard on all ſail-cloth. which is made in 
the United States from materials of their own growth ; this would alſo 
aſſiſt the culture of thoſe materials. An encouragement of this kind, if 
adopted, ought to be eſtabliſhed for a moderate term of years, to invite 
to new undertakings and to an extenſion of the old. This is an article 
of importance enough to warrant the employment of extraordinary 
means in its favour, ; 


. * COT TOR," 

There is ſomething in the texture of this material, which adapts it in 
a peculiar degree to the application of machines. The fignal utility of 
the mill for ſpinning of cotton, not long fince invented in England, has 
been noticed in another place; but there are other machines ſcarcely 
inferior in utility, which, in the different manufaRories of this article, 
are employed either exclufively, or with more than ordinary effect. 
This very important cireumſtance recommends the fabrics of cotton, in a 
more particular manner, to a country in which a deſect of hands eonſti- 


tutes the greateſt obſtacles to ſucceſs. 


The variety and extent of the uſes to which the manufactures of this 
article are applicable, is another powerful argument in their favour. 

And the faculty of the United States to produce the taw material in 
abundance, and of a quality which; though alledged to be inferior to 
| ſome that is produced in other quarters, is nevertheleſs capable of being 
uſed with advantage in many fabrics, and is probably ſuſceptible of being 
carried, by a more experienced culture, to much greater perfection, 
_ ſuggeſts an additional and a very cogent inducement to the vigorous pur- 
ſuit of the cotton branch in its ſeveral ſubdiviſions, | . 
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How much has been already done has-been ſtated enn 
of theſe remarks. ' 

In addition it may be announced, that a ſociety is formed with | 
a capital, which is expected to be extended to at leaſt half a million of 
dollars ; on behalf of which meaſures are already in train for Preto 
on a large ſcale the making and printing of cotton goods. 

Theſe circumſtances conſpire to indicate the expediency of the govern- 
ment removing any obſtructions which may happen to exiſt to the ad- 
vantageous proſecution of the manufactories in queſtion, and of adding 
ſach encouragements as may appear neceſſary and proper. 

Cotton not being, like hemp, an univerſal production of the country, 
it affords leſs aſſurance of an adequate internal ſupply ; but the chief ob- 
jection ariſes from the doubts which are entertained concerning the qua- 
lity of the national cotton. It is alledged, that the fibre of it is con- 


ſiderably ſhorter and weaker than that of ſome other places; and it has 


been obſerved as a general rule, that the nearer the place of growth to 
the equator, the better the quality of the cofton ; that which comes 
from Cayenne, Surinam, and Demarara, is ſaid to be preferable, e even at 
material difference of price, to the cotton of the iſlands, 

While an expectation may reaſonably be indulged, that with due e 
and attention the cotton in the United States may be made to approach 
nearer than it now does to that of regions ſomewhat more favoured by 
climate; and while facts authoriſe an opinion, that very great uſe may 
be made of it, and that it is a reſource which gives greater ſecurity to 
the cotton fabrics of America than can be enjoyed by any which depends 
wholly on external ſupply, it will certainly be wiſe, in every view, to let 
their infant manufactures have the full benefit of the beſt materials on 


the cheapeſt terms, It is obyious, that the neceflity of having ſuch 


materials is proportioned to the unſkilfulneſs and inexperience of the 
workmen employed, who, if inexpert, will not- fail to commit great 
waſte, where the — they are to * with are of an ina 
kind. 

To ſecure to the national nai ſo eſſential an ar a re- 
peal of the preſent duty on imported cotton is indiſpenſable. ; 

A ſubſtitute for this, far more encouraging to domeſtic production, 
will be to grant a bounty on the cotton grown in the United States, 
when wrought at a home manufactory, to which a bounty on the ex- 
portation of it may be added, Either, or both, would do much more 


towards promoting the growth of the article than the merely nominal 


encouragement which it is propoſed to aboliſh, The firſt would alſo 
have 4 direct influence i in encouraging the manufacture. 
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The bounty, which has been mentioned as exiſting in Great Britain, 
upon the exportation of coarſe linens not exceeding a certain value, ap. 
plies alſo to certain deſcriptions of cotton goods of ſimilar value. 
This furniſhes an additional argument for allowing to the manufac. 
turers the ſpecies of encouragement juſt ſuggeſted, and indeed for adding 
ſome other aid, 

One cent per yard, not leſs than of a given width, on all goods of 
cotton, or of cotton and linen mixed, which are manufactured in the 
United States, with the addition of one cent per Ib. weight of the ma- 
terial, if made of national cotton, would amount to an aid of conſiderable 


importance, both to the production and to the manufacture of that yz. 


luable article, And the expence would be well juſtified by the magni. 
| tude of tke object. 

The printing and ſtaining of cotton goods is known to be a diſtin 
buſineſs from the fabrication of them. It is ene eaſily accompliſhed, 
and which, as it adds materially to the value of the article in its white 
Nate, and prepares it for a variety of new uſes, is of importance to be 
promoted. 

As imported cottons, equally with thoſe which are made at home, 
may be the objects of this manufacture, it is wgrthy of conſideration, 
whether it would not be for the advantage of the States that the 
whole, or part of the duty, on the white goods, ought not to be 
allowed to be drawn back in favour of thoſe who print or ſtain them, 
This meaſure would certainly operate as a powerful encouragement to 
the buſineſs, and though it may in a degree counteract the original fa- 
fabrication of the articles, it would probably more than compenſate fer 
this diſadyantage in the rapid growth of a collateral branch, which is of 
_ - nature ſooner to attain to maturity, When a ſufficient progreſs ſhall 
have been made the drawback may be abrogated, and by that time the 
domeſtic ſupply of the articles to be printed or ſtained will have been 
extended. 

If the duty of 7 per cent. on certain kinds of cotton goods were ex- 
tended to all goods of cotton, or of which it is the principal material, 
it would probably more than counterbalance the effect of the drawback 
propoſed, in relation to the fabrication of the article; and no material 
objection occurs to ſuch an extenſion, The duty then, conſidering all 
the circumſtances which attend goods of this deſcription, could not be 
deemed inconveniently high; and it may be inferred, from various 
© eauſes, that the prices of them would ſtill continue moderate. 
Manufactories of cotton goods, not long ſince eſtabliſhed at Beverley, 


» in Maſſachuſett's, and at Providence, in the ſtate of Rhode Iſland, and 
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at New York, and conducted with a perſeverance correſponding with 
the patriotic motives which began them, ſcem to have overcome the firſt 
obſtacles to ſucceſs, producing corduroys, velverets, fuſtians, jeans, and 
other ſimilar articles, of a quality which will bear a compariſon with the 
like articles from Mancheſter. The one at Providence has the merit of 
being the firſt in introducing into the United States the celebrated cot- 
ton mill, which not only furniſhes the materials for that manufactory 
irſelf, but for the ſupply of private families os houſehold manufac. - 
ture. 

Other manufactories of the ſame material, as regular buſineſſes, k have 
alſo been begun at-diff-rent places in the ſtate of Connecticut, but all 
upon a ſmaller ſcale than thoſe. above mentioned. Some eſſays are alſo 
making in the printing and ſtaining of cotton goods, There are ſeveral 
{nall eſtabliſhments of this kind already on foot. 


wooL, 


In a country, the climate of which partakes of ſo conſiderable a pro- 
portion of winter, as that of a great part of the United States, the wool · 
len branch*cannot be regarded as inferior to any which relates to the 
cloathing of the inhabitants, 

Houſehold manufactures of this material are carcied on, in dent 
parts of the United States, to a very intereſting extent; but there is only 
one branch, which as a regular buſineſs, can be ſaid to have acquired 
maturity; this is the making of hats. 

Hats of wool, and of wool mixed with fur, are made in large quantities 
in different ſtates, and nothing ſeems wanting, but an adequate ſupply of 
materials to render the manufacture commenſurate with the demand. 

A promiſing eflay towards the fabrication of cloths, caſſimeres, and 
other woollen goods, is likewiſe going on at Hartford, in Connecticut. 
dpecimens of the different kinds which are made, evince, that theſe fa- 
brics have attained a very conſiderable degree of perfection. Their qua- 
lity certainly ſurpaſſes any thing that could have been looked for, in ſo 
ſhort a time, and under fo great diſadvantages, and conſpires with the 
ſcantineſs of the means, which have been at the command of the direc- 
tors, to form the eulogium of that public ſpirit, perſeverance and judg- 
ment, which have been able to accompliſh ſo much. | 

Meaſures, which tend to promote an abundant ſupply of wool of 
wood quality, would probably afford the moſt efficacious aid that pre- 
ſent teumſtances permit to this and ſimilar manufactures. 

To encourage the raifing and improving the breed of ſheep in the 
died Seats would certajaly* be the moſt defirable expadient for that 
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purpoſe ; but it may not be alone ſufficient, eſpecially as it is yet 2 Pto- 
"blew, whether their wool is capable of ſuch a degree of improvement 2 
to render it ſit for the finer fabrics. 


Premiums would probably be found the beſt means of promoting the 
domeſtic, and bounties the foreign ſupply ; and they ought of courſe to 
be adjuſted with an eye to quality as well as quantity, 

- A fund for this purpoſe may be derived from the addition of 21 1 pet 


cent. to the preſent rate of duty on carpets and carpeting imported into 
the ſtates; an increaſe to which the nature of the articles ſuggeſts no 


objection, and which may at the ſame time fornih a motive the more 
to the fabrication of them at home, towards * ſome 98 
have dern made. 


8 1 L E. 


The weededicn of this article is attended with great facility in moſt 
parts of the United States. Some pleaſing eſſays are making in Con- 
necticut, as well towards that as towards the manufacture of what is pro- 
duced, Stockings, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and n. are made, 
though as yet but in ſmall quantities. 

A manufactory of lace, upon a ſcale not very extenſive, has been long 
memorable at Ipſwich in the ſtate of Maſſachuſets. 

An exemption of the material from the duty which it now pays on 

Importation, and premiums upon the production, ſeem to be the only 
ſpecies of encouragement adviſeable at ſo early a ſtage, 


ID | "OL adk 
"  -» 'The materials for making glaſs are found every where; in the Une 
States there is no deficiency of them. The ſands and ſtones called 
Tarſo, which include flinty and chryſtalline ſubſtances generally, and 
the ſalts of various plants, particularly the ſea-weed kali, or kelp, 
conſtitute the eſſential ingredients. An extraordinary abundance of 
fuel is a particular advantage enjoyed by America for ſuch mt 
nufactures; they, however, require large 'capitals, and involve much 
- manual labour, 
Different manufactories of glaſs are now on foot in \ the United States, 
The preſent duty of 12; per cent. laid by the ſtates on all imported ari- 
cles of glaſs amount to à conſiderable encouragement to thoſe manv- 
factories; if any thing in addition is judged eligible, the moſt pro- 
per would appear to be a direct „ glaſs and black 
Wer | 
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ue firſt recommends itſelf as an object of general convenience, the 
lat adds to that character the circumſtance of being an important item 
in breweries. A complaint is made of great deficiency in this reſpect. 


GUNPOWDER, 


No ſmall progreſs has been of late made in the manufacture of this 
important article; it may, indeed, be conſidered as already eſta- 
bliſhed, but its high importance renders its farther extenſion very de- 

able. 

E encouragements which it already enjoys, are a duty of ten per 
cent, on the foreign rival article, and an exemption of ſalt- petre, 
one of the principab ingredients of which it is compoſed, from duty. 
A like exemption of ſulphur, another chief ingredient, would ap- 
pear to be equally proper. No quantity of this article has yet been 
produced from any internal ſources of the States. This conſidera- 
tion, and the uſe made of it, in finiſhing the bottoms of ſhips, is 
an additional inducement to placing it in the claſs of free goods, Re- 
gulations for the careful inſpection af the article would have a favours 
able tendency. 1275 


PAPER, 


ManufaRories of paper are among thoſe which are arrived at the 
greateſt maturity in the United States, and are moſt adequate to na- 
tional ſupply. That of paper hangings is a branch in which reſpectable 
progreſs has been made. | 2852 

Nothing material ſeems wanting to the farther ſucceſs of this valuable 
branch, which is already protected by a competent duty on ſimilar im- 
nat articles, | WET a 

In the enumeration of the ſeveral kinds made ſubje& to duty on im- 
portation into the States, ſheathing and cattridge paper have been 
omitted; theſe being the moſt ſimple manufactures of the ſort, and ne- 
ceſſary to military ſupply as well as ſhip-building, recommend them- 
klves equally with thoſe of other deſcriptions to encouragement, and 
appear to be as fully within the compaſs of domeſtic exertions. 


PRINTED BOOKS, 

The great number of preſſes diſſeminated throughout the Union ſeem 
o afford an affurance, that there is no need of being indebted to 
foreign countries for the printing of the books which are uſed in the 
Vaited States, A duty of ten per cent, on the. importation, inſtead of. 
| | five, 
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Eve, which is now charged upon the article, would have a teridency to 
aid the buſineſs internally. ts 
It occurs, as an objection to this, that it may have an unfavourable 
aſpect towards literature, by raiſing the prices of books in univerſal uſe, 
in private families, ſchools, and other ſeminaries of n. ; but the 
difference, it is conceived, would be without effect. 

- As te books which uſually fill the libraries of the wealthier claſſe, 
2 of profeſſional men, ſuch an augmentation of prices as might be occ- 
ſioned by an additional duty of five per cent. would be two little felt u 
be an impediment to the acquiſition. 

And with regard to books which may be ſpecially imported for the 
a of particular ſeminaries of learning, and of public libraries, a total 
. © exemption from all duty would be adviſcable, which would go fa 
towards obviating the objection * mentioned; they are now ſubject to 
a duty of five per cent. 

As to the books in moſt i family uſe, the adit and uni- 
verſality of the demand would enſure exertions to furniſh them in the 
different ſtates, and the means are completely adequate. It may alſo be 
expected ultimately, in this and in other caſes, that the extenſion of 
the domeſtic manufacture would conduce to the cheapneſs of the ar. 

tiele. 
It ought not to paſs unremarked, that to encourage the * 
books is to encourage the manufacture of paper. 


AEPINED SUCARS AND CHOCOLATE 


Are among the number of extenfive and proſperous domeſtic manulzc- 
tures, in the United States. 

Drawbacks of the duties upon the materials of which they are ce · 
ſpectively made, in caſes of exportation, would have a "beneficial in- 
fluence upon the manufacture, and would conform to a precedent which 
has been already furniſhed in the inſtance of molaſſes, on the exports- 
tion of diſtilled ſpirits. 

Cocoa, the raw material, now pays a duty of one cent per |. 
while chocolate, which is a prevailing and very ſimple manufacture, i 
compriſed in the maſs e rated at no more than five pe! 
cent. 

There would el a propriety in encouraging the manufic- 
ture by a ſomewhat higher duty on its foreign rival, than is paid on the 
raw material. Two cents per Ib. on l chocolate would, 5 
- be without inconrenience. 
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The manufafture of wines, is an object worthy of legiſlative ation 
tion and encouragement in the United States, Succeſsful experiments, 
have already been made, by ſome new ſettlers of French people, on the 
civer Ohio, which evince the practibility of the manufacture of wines 
of excellent quality : and as grapes are the ſpontaneous production of all 
the United States, and, by culture, might be raiſed in any deſirable 
quantity, and in great perfection, this manufacture, with proper legiſla- 
tive encouragement, might be carried on to ſuch an extent, as greatly to | 
diminiſh, and 1 in time, perhaps, wholly to preclude Dat importations. 


MAPLE SUGAR, 


The manufacture of maple ſugar, though it has for many years been 
carried on, in the ſmall way, in the eaſtern States, has but very lately 
become an object of public attention.—The eaſtern and middle States 
furniſh a ſufficient number of maple trees to ſupply the United States 
with the article of ſugar; and, it is aſſerted, of a quality « equal, in 
the opinion of competent judges, to the beſt ſugars imported from the 
Weſt India Iſlands.” A perſon, whoſe judgement on this ſubject is 
much to be relied on, as well from his experience in the buſinefs, as his 
eſtabliſhed character for candor and integrity, has given it as his opinion, 
« That four actire and induſtrious men, well provided with materials 
and conveniences proper for carrying on the buſineſs, may make,. in a 
common ſeaſon, which laſts from four to fix weeks, 4000lbs. of ſugar, 
that is 1000lbs. to each man,” If ſuch be the amazing product of fix 
weeks labour of an individual, what may be expected from the labours 
of the many thouſands of people who now inhabit, and may hereafter 
inhabit, the extenſive tracts of country which abound with the ſugar 
maple tree? This manufacture is ſo important and intereſting, that it 
reſpeRs the wealth and proſperity of their country, and the cauſe of hu 


manity, that it deſerves the countenance of every good citizen, and eyen - | 


national encouragement. No leſs than eighteen millions of pounds of 
Wett India ſugars, manufactured by the hands of ſlaves, is annually im- 
ported into and conſumed in the United States, In proportion as this 
quantity can be lefſened by their own manufaQurers, by the hands of 
freemen, the wealth of che United States will be increaſed, and the 
cauſe of humanity promoted, 

The foregoing heads compriſe the moſt important of the fiend Kidde 
of manufactures which have occurred as requiring, and, at the ſame 


Nr public encouragement in the United States ; 
Yol, L 3A a and 
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and offer ſuch meaſures for affotding it, as have appeared beſt . | 

to anſwer the end propoſed. 

The meaſures, which have been ſubmitted, though ſome of A, may 

. have a tendency to inſure the revenue, yet when taken aggregately, 
they will, for a long time to come, rather augment than decreaſe it, 

There is little room to expect that the progreſs of manufactures will a 

equally keep pace with the progreſs of population as to prevent even a 

augmentation of the product of the duties on imported articles, 

As, nevertheleſs, an abolition in ſome inſtances, and a reduction in 

others of duties which have been pledged for the public debt is propoſed, 

It is eſſential that it ſhould be accompanied with a competent ſubflitute, 

In order to this, it is requiſite that all the additional duties which ſhall 

be laid be appropriated, in the firſt inſtance, to replace all defalcations 

which may proceed from any ſuch abolition or diminution. It is evi- 

dent at firſt glance, that they will not only be adequate.to this, but will 

yield a conſiderable ſurplus, | | 

There is reaſon to believe that the progreſs of particular manufactures 

in the United States has been much retarded by the want of ſkilful 

workmen: and it often happens that the capitals employed are not equal 

to the purpoſes of engaging workmen of a ſuperior kind from Europe, 

Here, in caſes worthy of it, the auxiliary agency of government would in 

all probability be uſeful. There are alſo valuable workmen in every 

branch who are prevented from emigrating ſolely by the want of means, 

Occaſional aids to ſuch perſons, properly adminiſtered, might be a ſource 

of valuable acquiſition to the States. 

 Thepropriety of ſtimulating by rewards the invention and introduce 

tion of uſefu] improvements is admitted without difficulty. But the 

ſucceſs of attempts in this way muſt evidently depend much on the man- 

ner of conducting them, It is probable that the placing of the diſpenſa- 

tion of thoſe rewards under ſome proper diſcretionary direction, where 

they may be accompanied by collateral expedients, will ſerve to give 

em the ſureſt efficacy. It ſeems impraRiicable to apportion by general 

rules ſpe ſpecific compenſations for diſcoveries of 1 and diſpropor. 

tionate 1 8 

. The great uſe which. any country may make of a ** of this nature 

to procure and import foreign improvements, is particularly obvious. 

Among theſe, the article of machines form a moſt important item. 

The operation and utility of premiums have been adverted to, together 

with the advantages which have reſulted from their diſpenſation. under 

the direction of certain public and private ſocieties. Of this, ſame ex · 

perience has been had 1 in the inſtance of the Pennſylvania ſociety 1 for the 
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proniction of manufuktures and uſeful arts ; but the funds of that ocz. 
tion have been too conttacted to produce more than a very ſmall-pottion. 
of the good to which the principles of it would have led. It may cbn- 
{ently be affirmed, that there is ſearcely any thing which has been de- 
\iſed better calculated to excite a general ſpirit of improvement than 
the inſtitutions of this nature. They ate truly invaluable; ** + 0-0 
In countries here there is great private wealth much may be eſſectel 
by the voluntary contributions of patriotic individuals ; but in aedin- 
munity fituated like that of the United States, the public purſe muſt faps 
ply the deficiency of private reſource, In what can it be ſo uſeful'as in 
promoting and improving the efforts of induſtry ? | 


| BANK. 03 981 
Connected with the agriculture, commerce, and mariufidtures; is Me 
bank of the United States; the happy effects, and benefits of which, 
hare been experienced to a very conſiderable degtee. This bank was 
incorporated by act of congtefs; February 25th, 1791, by the name 
and ſtile of The Prefident, Directort, and Company of the Bank of 
the United States. The amount of the capital ſtock is teri million 
dollars, one fourth of which is in gold and filver; the othet thres 
fourths in that part of the publi@ debt of the United States; which, at 
the time of payment, bears an accruing intereſt of fix per cent. per aus 
num. Two millions of this eapital ſtock of ten millions, is ſubſcribed 
by the prefident, in behalf of the United States. The ſtockholders ate 
to continue a corporate body by the act; until the 4th day of March 
1811; and are capable, in law, of Holding property to, an amount not 
exceeding, in the whole, fifteen million dollars, including the aforeſaid 
ten million dollars, capital ſtock, The corporation may not at any 
time owe, whether by bond, bill or note; or other contract, more than 
ten million dollars, over and above the monies then actually depoſited 
in the bank for ſafe keeping, unleſs the contrafting of any greater 
lebt ſhall have been previouſly authoriſed by a law of the United 
dates, The corporation is not at liberty to receive more than fix 
per cent, per annum for or upon its loans ot, diſcounts , nor to purchaſe 
uy public debt whatever, or to deal or trade, ditectly or inditectly, in 
in ny thing except bills of exchange, gold or filver bullion, ot in the 
lie of goods really and truly pledged for money lent, and not redeemed 
n dve time, or of goods which' ſhall be the produce of its bonds; they 
way fell any part of the public debt of which its ſtock ſhall be com- 
Fed. Loans, not exceeding 106,00d dollars, may be made to the 
5 7 3A | 4 2 8 het X Vaited” 
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| United States, and to particular et mme 
dollars. 

Offices for the purpoſes of diſcount and hoped e . 
bliſhed within the United States, upon the ſame terms, and in the 
ſame manner, as ſhall be practiſed at the bank. Four of theſe office, 
called Bxancn Banxs, have been already eſtabliſhed, viz. at Bos ros, 
 Nzw Yor, BAL TI Nox, and ChAxTESsToR. The faith of the 
United States, is pledged, that no other bank ſhall be eſtabliſhed by ay 
future law of the United States, during the continuance of the abo 
corporation, | 
MILITARY STRENGTH, 


" "The governments of Europe, for the moſt part, though they in 
many things differ materially from each other, agree in keeping up: 
large military force, the excuſes for which, are the jealouſies they cater 
tain of each other, and the neceſſity of preſerving a ballance of power, 
To render theſe excuſes plauſible, national prejudices and animoſitie 
have been artfully encouraged, and the people, blinded by theſe, hare 
been brought to acquieſce in the ſchemes of their governors, in creating 
a power which being entirely at the diſpoſal of the latter, has often 
been uſed againſt the juſt rights of thoſe whoſe property is exhauſted 
for its ſupport. But if the policy of keeping ſtanding armies was full 
inveſtigated, it would be found to have its origin, not in the jealoufer 
of one nation with reſpeR to another, but inthe tyrannic principles and fean 
of different governments, with reſpect to their ſubjects at home, The 
fact is notorious, that the origin of moſt of the old governments, hs 
been in conqueſt and uſurpation. Few of them which ſubſiſt in Europe, 
have originated where they ought, (from the people) the conſequence 
of which has been, that princes, anxiouſly concerned for the preſerr- 
tion of their own power, and dreading that their ſubjects ſhould recover 
their juſt rights, have found it neceſſary to detach a large part of then 
from the general maſs, and' by military habits and rewards, to blind 
them to their own intereſts, and to unite them more intimately to theme 
ſelves. Standing armies are therefore unneceſſary, and inconſiſtent it 
a republican goverment; America of courſe has none, Their militarf 
ſtrength lies in a well-diſciplined militia, According to the late cenſu, 
there were in the United States, eight hundred and fourteen thouſand 
men of ſixteen years old and upwards, whites, and theſe have fince n- 
pidly increaſed. Suppoſe that the ſuperannuated, the officers of ge- 
vernment, and the other claſſes of people who are excuſed _ 
tary duty, amount to one hundred and fourteen thouſand, there 4 
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;emain a militia of more than ſeven hundred thouſand men. Of thels 


2 great proportion are well-diſciplined, veteran troops. Scarcely any 
ration or kingdom in Europe can bring into the field an army of equal 


numbers, or more formidable than can be raiſed in the United States. 
Five thouſand regular troops have, however, been enliſted for three 
and an attempt has been made by the ſenate, on account of the 
preſent poſture of affairs,” to increaſe that number to fifteen thouſand, 
but the Houſe of Repreſentatives have refuſed to comply, rather chuſing, 
in caſe of a war, to truſt to the energy and exertions of the militia, 
than thus to riſk the introduction of a military ſtanding force, 


NAVAL STRENGTH, 


Marine ſtrength, in a ſtrict ſenſe, the United States have none, 
many of their merchants veſſels might, however, ſoon be converted 
into ſhips of war of conſiderable force, and their ſituation and reſources 
will enable them to eſtabliſh and ſupport a navy equal to that of any 
nation in the world, ſhould they determine on ſo doing, and that they 
will deem it neceſſary to eſtabliſh and ſupport a naval power, there can 
be little doubt. The actual habits of their citizens attach them to 
commerce. They will exerciſe it for themſelves. Wars then we fear, 
muſt ſometimes be their lot; and all the wiſe can do, will be to avoid 
that half of them which would be produced by their own follies, and their 
ach of injuſtice; and to make for the other half the beſt preparations they 
can, Of what nature, it may be aſked, ſhould theſe be? A land army 
would be uſeleſs for offence, and not the beſt nor ſafeſt inſtrument of 
defence, For either of theſe purpoſcs, the ſea is the field on which 
they ſhould meet an European enemy, On that element it is neceſſary 
they ſhould therefore poſſeſs ſome power. To aim at ſuch a navy as 
the greater nations of Europe poſſeſs, would be a fooliſh and wicked 
waſte of the energies of their citizens. It would be to pull on their 
own heads that load of military expence, which makes the Euzorzan 
LABOURER GO SUPPERLESS TO BED, AND MOISTENS HIS BREAD 
WITH THE SWEAT OF nis BROW. It will be enough if they enable 
themſelves to prevent inſults from thoſe nations of Europe which are 
weak on the ſea, becauſe circumſtances exiſt, which render even the 
ironger ones weak as to them. Providence has placed the richeſt and 
.oſt defenceleſs European poſſeſſions at their door; has obliged their 
; moſt precious commerce to puſs as it were in review before the United 
States. To protect this, or to aſſail them, a ſmall part only of their 
naval force will ever be riſked acroſs the Atlantic. The dangers to 
which the elements expoſe them there are too well known, and the 
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greater dangers to which they weuld be expoſed at home, were any 
general calamity to involve their whole fleet. They can attack them 
by detachment only; and it will ſuffice for the United States to make 
themſelves equal to what they may detach. Even a ſmaller force than 
any of the nations of Europe may detach, will be rendered equal or 
ſuperior {by the quickneſs with which any check may be repaired with 
the Americans, while lofſes with European powers will be irreparable 
till too late, A ſmall naval force then is ſufficient for the States, and a 
Fall one is neceſſary, What this ſhould be, we will not undertake to 
ay; it ſhonld, however, by no means be ſo great as they are able to 
make it. Mr. Jefferſon obſerves, that Virginia alone, can annually ſpare 
without diſtreſs, a million of dollars, or three hundred thouſand pounds; 
ſuppoſe this ſum to be applied to the creating a navy, a ſingle year's con- 
- tribution would build, equip, man, and ſend to ſea, a force which would 
carry three hundred guns, The reſt of the confederacy, exerting themſelves 
In theſame proportion, would equip in the ſame time fifteen hundred guns 
more. _ So that one year's contributions would ſet up a navy of eighteen 
hundred guns. Britiſh ſhips of the line average ſeventy-ſix guns, and 
their frigates thirty-eight. Eighteen hundred guns then would form a 
fleet of thirty ſhips, eighteen of which might be of the line, and twelve 
frigates. - Allowing eight men, the Britiſh average for every gun, 
their annual expence, including ſubſiſtence, clothing, pay, and ordinary 
repairs, would be about twelve hundred and eighty dollars fo every 
gun, or two million three hundred and four thouſand dollars for the 
whole. This is only ſtated as one year's poſſible exertion, without de- 
ciding whether more or leſs than a year's exertion ſhould be thus applied, 
: or * be neceſſary. | 


RELIGION. 


The conſtitution of the United States diſcovers in no one inſtance more 
excellence than in providing againſt the making of any law reſpecting 
an eftabli>ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exerciſe of it, And 
the conſtitutions of the reſpective States are equally entitled to praiſe in 
this reſpect, in them religious liberty is a fundamental principle. Andin 
this important article, the American government is diſtinguiſhed from 
that of every other nation, Ir we zxceeT France, Religion inthe 
United States is placed on its proper bafigg without the feeble and - 
<varranted aid of the civil power, it is left to be ſupported by its own 
evidence, the lives of its profeſſors, and the * care vol Divine 
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All being thus left at liberty to chooſe their own religion, the people, 
- 3s might eaſily be ſuppoſed, have varied in their choice. The bulk of 
the people denominate themſelves Chriſtians 3 A ſmall portion of them 
are Jews ; ſome plead the ſufficigncy of natural religion, and reject te- 
relation as unneceſſary and fabulous; and many, we have reaſon to 
telieve, have yet their religion to chooſe. Chriſtians profeſs their re- 
ſigion under various forms, and with different ideas of its doctrines, 
ordinances, and precepts. 'The following denominations | of Chriſtians 
are more or leſs numerous in the United States, viz. CONGREGATIONs 
Auisrs, PRESBY TERIANS, DUTCH REFoRMED CHURCH, Erisco- 
PALIANS, BAPTISTS, UNITARIANS, QuareRs or FRIEnDs, Ma- 
THODISTS, RoMan CAaTHOLICs, GERMAN LUTHERANS, GxRMAN 
CalvinisTs or PRESBY TERIANS, MORAVIANS, TUNKERs, Min. 
XONISTS, UN1VERSALISTS) and SHAKERS, - 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
Of theſe the Congregationaliſts are the moſt numerous. In New 
England alone, beſides thoſe which are ſcattered through the middle 
nd ſouthern States, there are not leſs than a thquſand congregations of 


this denomination, viz. | . 


| In New Hampſhire — „ 
Maſſachuſetts — - e 

a N Rhode Iſland — 8 - 13 

Connecticut - . — 197 

5 Vermont (ſay) — — » 150 

Total - 1000 


| is difficult to ſay what is the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of the 
Congregational churches. Formerly their eccleſiaſtical proceedings 
vere regulated, in Maſſachuſetts, by the Cambridge Platform of church 
licipline, eſtabliſhed by the ſynod in 1648; and in Connectieut, by the 
*ybrook Platform of diſcipline ; but fince the revolution, leſs regard 
bas been paid to theſe conſtitutions, and in many inſtances they are 
Wholly diſuſed, Congregationaliſts are pretty generally agreed in this 
pinion, that « Every church or particular congregation of viſible 
lint in goſpel order, being furniſhed with a Paſtor or Biſhop, and 
king together in truth and peace; has received from the Lord Jeſus 
"ll power and authority eccleſiaſtical within itſelf, regularly to ad. 
ier all the ordinancies of Chriſt, and is not under any other eecleſi- 
fical juriſdition whatever. Their churches, with ſome exceptions, 

| diſclaim 


her 
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diſclaim the term Independent, as applicable to them, and claim a blech 
relation to each other. 

- From the anſwer of the elders, and other meet of the / TS 
aſſembled at Boſton, in the year 1662, to the queſtions propdſed to then 
by order of the General Court, it appears that the churches, at that 
period, profeſſed to hold communion with each other in the following 
acts, viz. 

« Tn hearty care and prayer one for another. In affording relief, by 
communicating of their gifts in temporal or ſpiritual neceſſities. In 
maintaining unity and peace, by giving account one to another of their 
public actions, when it, is properly deſired; to ſtrengthen one another in 
their regular adminiſtrations ; in particular by a concurrent teſtimony 

. againſt perſons juſtly cenſured, To ſeek and accept help from, and 
afford help to each other, in cafe of diviſions and contentions, whereby 
the peace of any church is diſturbed ; in matters of more than ordinary 
importance, as the ordination, inſtallation, removal, and depoſition of 
paſtors or biſhops ; in doubtful and difficult queſtions and controverſies 
doctrinal or practical. that may ariſe ; and for the rectiſying of mal. 
adminiſtration, and healing of errors and ſcandals that are not healed 
among themſelves. In taking notice, with a ſpirit of love and faithful, 
neſs, of the troubles and difliculties, errors and ſcandals of another church, 
and to adminiſter help, when the caſe manifeſtly calls for it, though they 

' ſhould ſo negleR their own good and duty, as not to ſeek it. In ad 
moniſhing one another, when there is cauſe for it; and after a du: 

courſe of means, patiently to withdraw from a church, or peccant party 
therein, obſlinately perſiſting in error or ſcandal.” 

A conſociation of churches was, at the period mentioned, conſidered 
by them as neceſſary to a communion of churches, the former being but 
an agreement to maintain the latter, and therefore a duty.— The conſo- 
ciation of churches they defined to be, Their mutual and ſolemn agree- 
ment to exerciſe communion in the acts above recited, amongſt them. 
ſelves, with ſpecial reference to thoſe churches which, by Providence, 
were planted in a convenient vicinity, though with liberty reſerved with- 

out offence, to make uſe of others, as the nature of the caſe, or the ad- 
vantage of the opportunity might lead thereunto. 

The miniſters of the Congregational order are pretty n aſſo 
ciated: for the purpoſes of licenſing candidates for the miniſtry, and 
friendly intercourſe and improvement; but there are few Congregational 
churches that are conſociated on the above principles; and the praftice 
has very generally gone into diſuſe, and with it the communion of 


churches in moſt of the acts before 'recited, In /CouneRticut £0 
2 7 
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veltern parts of Maſſachuſetts, the churches have deviated leſs from, 
their original conſtitution, The degeneracy of the Congregational 
churches from that order, fellowſhip, and harmony, in diſcipline, docs, 
tries, and friendly advice and aſſiſtance in eccleſiaſtical matters, which, 
formerly ſubſiſted between them, is matter of deep regret. to many, 

not to fay to moſt people of the denomination. A reformation, or a, 
return to a practice conformable to the original principles of the Con- 
gregational churches, is an event more comply Seki then on 
expected by them. 

Congregationaliſts are divided in, opinion relpetting the Jofirines, 
the goſpel, and the proper ſubjects of its ordinances, The body 0 
them are Calviniſts ; a reſpectable proportion are what may be denomi- 
nated Hopkenſian Calviniſts; beſides theſe, ſome are Arminians, ſome 
Arians, a few Socinians, and a number who have adopted Dofigh | 
Cencey's mee A the | 


" PRESBYTERTANS. - | 

Next to the Congregutionalifts, Prefiytetiens ave the mon e 
denominstion of Chriſtians in the United States, They have a oonſti· 
tution by which they regulate. all their eocleſiaſtical proceedings, and a 
confeſſion of faith, which all church officers and church members are 
required to ſubſcribe. Hence they have preſerved a ſingular uni · 
formity in their religious ſentiments, and have conducted their eccles 
bafeal affairs with a great degree of order and harmony, n 

The body of the Preſby te rians inhabit the middle and ſouthern States, | 
nd are united undet the ſame conſtitution, By this conſtitution, the 
Prebyterians who are governed by it, are divided into five Synode and 
ſerenteen Preſbyteries; viz.—Sy nop or New Yor, ve prefbyteriey 
ainety-four congregations, and Gxty-one ſettled miniſtets,—Sy xo0-08 
Futabrr uta, five preſby teries, ninetyrtwo congregations, and ſixty 
ſettled miniſters, beſides the miniſters and eongregations belonging to 
baltimore prefbytery.—SyYwop of VIII NIA, four pteſbytbrich 
krenty congregations, and forty ſettled miniſters, exelufive of the = 
congregations and miniſtery of Tranſylvania preſbytery.—SyYnad or - 
Tat Canotinas, three preſbyterics, cighty-two congregationg, 'ifd = 
forty.two ſettled miniſtert, the miniſters and congregations in Abjig» 
ton preſbytery not-ineluded. If we fuppoſe the. number of congrega» 
tions in the preſbyteries which made no returns to their ſynod, to be 
a hundred atjd the nuinber af ſettled miniſters in the ſame” tp. be 
iy, the whole number of preſbyterian congregations in this conneer 
„ which hCG 
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eighty candidates, beſides a number of ordained miniſters who hare 50 
particular charges, Each of the ſynods meet annually ; beſides which 
they have a joint meeting, by their commiſſioners, once a year, in ge⸗ 
neral aſſembly at Philadelphia. 

Tbe Preſbyterian churches are governed by congregational, prefiy 
terial, and ſynodical aſſemblies : theſe aſſemblies poſſeſs no civil ju. 
rifdition, Their power is wholly moral or ſpiritual, and that only 
miniſterial or declarative, They poſſeſs by their conſtitution the right 
of requiring obedience to the rules of their ſocieties, and of excluding 
the difobedjent from the privileges of the church; and the powers 
requiſite for obtaining evidence and inflicting cenſure ; but the bigbeſ 
puniſhment, to which their authority extends, is to exclude the con. 
tumacjous and impenitent from the congregation to which they be. 
long. 

Taz Cn Se55108, which is the congregational aſſembly of judi. 
catory, conſiſts of the miniſter or miniſters and elders of a particular con- 
gregation. This body is inveſted with the ſpiritual government of the 
congregation ; and have power to enquire into the knowledge and Chr, 
tian conduct of all its members; to call before them offenders and vit. 
neſſes, of their own denomination ; to admoniſh, ſuſpend, or exclude 
from church fellowſhip ſuch as deſerve theſe cenſures ; to concert mes. 
fures for promoting the ſpiritual interefts of the congregation, and ta 
appoint delegates to the higher judicatories of the church, 

- A PxresByTERY, conſiſts of all the miniſte rs, and one rpling elder 
from each congregation, within a certain diſtrict, Three miniften 
and three elders, conſtitutionally convened, are competent to do bu 
fineſs, This body have cognizance of all things that regard the wel 
fare of the particular chyrotws within their bounds, which are not cc 
niaable by the ſeſſion, Alſo, they have a power of receiving and 
iſſuing appeals from the ſeſſions—of examining and licenſing candidates 
for the miniſtry—of ordaining, ſettling, removing, or judging min ; 
ſters—of reſolving queſtions of doctrine or diſcipline—of candewning 
erroneous opinjons, that injure the puzity or peace of the church—d 
viſiting particular churches, to enquire into their ſtate, and redreſs the 
evils that may have ariſen in them—of uniting or dividing congreg» 
: tions, at- the requeſt of the people, and whatever elſe pextaips to the 
| ſpiritual evacerns of the churches under their care. 

© | A'Sxnop, is a convention of ſeveral preſbteries. The ſynod bit 
power to admit and judge of appeals, regularly brought up from ti 
proſhyteries—to give thoir judgement on all refexences wade to thes 

* an eęcleſſaſtical kind-—to correct and regulate the — > 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 971 
eſbyteries—to take effectual care that preſbyteries obſerve the conſtie = 
tution of the church, &c. 

The higheſt judicatory of the Preſbyterian hae is Ales; Tor 
General ASSEMBLY OF THE ParsBYTERIAN CHURCH 1% THE 
UxiTzp Srarts or Awgtica, This grand Aſſembly conſiſts of 
an equal delegation of biſhops and eldefs from each preſbytery within 
their juiſdiction, by the title of Commiſſioners to the General Aſſem- 
bly. Fourteen commiſſioners make a quorum. The Geneial Aſſembly 
conſtitute the bond of union, peace; correſporidence, and mutual confi- 
dence among all their chutches; and have power to receive and iflue 
all appeals and refetences which may regularly be brought before them 
from inferior judicatories—to regulate and correct the proceedings of 
the fynods, &c. To the General Aſſembly alſo belongs the power of 
conſulting, reaſoning, and judging in controverſies teſpecting doctrine 
and diſcipline—of reproving, warning, or bearing teſtimony againſt 
error in doctrine, or immorality in practice in any church, preſbytery, 
or ſynod —of cotreſponding with foreign churches—of putting a ſtop 
to ſchiſmatical contentions and diſputations of recommendiug and at- 
tempting a refofmation of manners of promoting charity, truth, and 
holineſs, in all the churches—atd alſo of erecting new ſynods when 
they judge it neceſſary. 

The confeſſion of faith adopted by the Pteſbyterian church, embraces 
what are called the Calviniſtic doctrines; and none who diſbelieve theſe 
dodrines are admitted into fellowſhip with their churches. The Ge- 
reral Aſſembly of the Preſbyterian church, hold a friendly correſpond» 
ence with the General Aſſociation in ConneRicut, by letter, and by ad 
nitting delegates from their reſpeRive bodles to fit in each other's 
general meetings. 

UnconneRed with the churches of which we have been ſpeaking, - 
there are four {mall preſbyteries in New England, who have a fimilar 
form of eccleſiaſtical government and diſcipline, and profeſs the ſame 
doctrines. 

Beſides theſe, there is the AstO ATH PIESIT THAN or 898 
Yav1a, having a ſeparate eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in Ametica, and 
delonging to the Aſſociate Sy nod of Edinburgh, which they declare is 
the only eccleſiaſtical body, either in Britain ot America, with which 
they are agreed concerning the doctrine and order of the church of 
Chriſt, and concerning the duty of confeſſing the truth, and bearing 
vitneſs to it by a public teſtimouy againſt the errors of the times. 
This conne&om is not to be underſtood as indicating ſybjeRion to 2 
foreign juriſdiction; but is N for the ſalæe of maintaining TT 
3B 2 | | 
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with their brethren in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian Saith, and ſuch # 
intercourſe as might be of ſervice to the intereſts of religion, This ſe& aſ 
Preſbyterians are commonly known by the name of Seceders, on account 
r ne ſeeeded from the national church of Scotch in 1736 


DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 

be Dutch teformed Churches in the United States, who maintain 
” doctrine of the ſynod of Dorts held ' in 1618, are between ſeventy 
and eighty in number, conſtituting ſix claſſes, which form one ſynod, 
Kiled The Durch REFORMED SYNOD of New York and New 
Jerſey. The claſſes conſiſt of miniſters and ruling elders; each cla 
dueelegates two miniſters and anelder to repreſent them in ſynod. From 
the firſt planting of the Dutch churches in New York and New Jerſey, 
they have, under the direction of the claſſes of Amſterdam, been formed 
exactly upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church of Holland as far u 
that is eccleſiaſtical. A ſtrict correſpondence is maintained between the 
Dutch Reformed Synod of New York and New Jerſey, and the ſynod 
of North Holland and the claſſes of Amſterdam. The acts of thei 
{ynods are mutually exchanged every year, and mutual advice is given 
and received in diſputes reſpecting doctrinal points 2 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Proteſtant Epiſcopal Chureh in the Voited States, the churche 
that denomination in New England excepted, met in Convention at 
Iphia, in October 1785, and reviſed the book of common prayer, 
: and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, 
with a view to render the liturgy conſiſtent with the American Revo- 
lution. But this reviſed form was adopted by- none of the churches 
except one or two in Philadelphia. 
In October 1789, at another meeting of their convention, 2 plan of 
union among all the Proteſtant Epiſcopal churches in the United States 
of America was agreed upon and ſettled : and an adequate repreſents- 
| tion from the ſeveral States being preſent, they again reviſed the book 
of common prayer, which is now publiſhed and , generally adopted by 
"their churches. They alſo agreed upon and publiſhed ſeventeen canons 
for the government of their church, the firſt of which declares, that 
„ there ſhall, in this church, be three orders 1 in the miniſtry, Vit 
Bishore, Palzsrs, and Dracons.” T 
At the ſame time they agreed upon. a ' Conſtitution, wh which provides 
that there ſhall be a general convention of the Proteſtant Hee 
Church in the United States, on the ſecond Tueſday i in Septemper, of 


* year from 1 789 —That * Kite 1 is entitled to a-repreſer- 
a tation 
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tation of boch the clergy and laity, or either of them, and may ſend 
deputies, not exceeding fayr of each order, choſen by the gonvention 

of the State—That the biſhops f the church, when three or more are 
preſent, Mell, in their general genventions, form a. ſeparate houſe, 
with a right to originate and propoſe acts for the concyxrence of the 
houſe.of deputies, compaſed of clergy and laity z and with à ppwer to 
negative cs paſſed by the houſe pf deputies, unleſs adheref to hy 
four-fifths of the other houſe That every biſhop ſhall cqnfine the ex- 
cri of his epiſcopal aflice to kis proper digceſe—Thaz.ng.pexſpn ſhall 
be admitted to holy orders, until examined by the biſhop,and twp pri- 
byters—and (þall not be ordained until he ſhall have ſubſcribg. che f- 
lowing declaration—« 1 do believe the Holy Scriptures of ghe Qld and 
New Teſtament to be the Word of God, and to contain all.things;necaf- 
ſary to ſalvayion 3 and I do ſolemuly engage to conform to.the daftrings = 
ud worſhip of the Proteſtant Epiſoopal Church in the United States, 
They have not yet adopted any Articles of religion ther than thaſe 
contained in the Apoſtles and Nicene Creeds. The number, of their 
churches in the United States is not aſcertained; in New Eng- 
lnd there are between forty and fifty; but in the ſouthera Kates they 
at much more numerous. Four Biſhops, viz. af Connecticut, New 
York, Penſylvania, and Virginia, have been elected by the conven- 
tons of their reſpeſtive States, and have been duly conſecrated. The 
former by the Biſhops of the Scoteh Church, the three latter, by the 
Ziſhops of the Engliſh church. And theſe, in September 1798. 


united in the conſecration of a fifth, elected "Y the — of * 
late of ä 
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BAPTISTS... ; 


The Baptiſts, with ſome exceptions, are upon the Catvinigic RY | 
u to doctrines, and independents as to church goveenment and 
diſcipline. Except thoſe who are ſtyled « open communion baptiſts, 
of whom there is but one aſloeiation, they refuſe to communicate; in 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper with other denominations; becauſe 
they hold that imme rſion only is the true baptiſm, and that, baptiſm is 
—_— to communion ; it is, therefore inconſiſtent, in their opinion. 

to admit unbaptized perſons to join with them in this ordinance ; 
though they allow miniſters of other denominations to preach to —_ | 
congregations, and to aſſiſt in ordaining their minifters. 

They have regular college eſtabliſhments, and maintain a conſtant 
communication with each other by means of annual and half yearly 


aociations,—Theſe aſſociations, as they ſtood in the year 1790, were 
u follows ; 


Affeciations, 
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— 


Slatet in which they met, 


W eee 
2 New Hampſhire New Hampſhire — 
3 Woodſtodexæõ — New Hampſhire and Vetnioat © 
4 Vermont Vermont . 
5 Warren wi Maſſachuiſetts 
6 Rhode Iflade Rhode Iſland and Maſſachuſetts 
7 Groton — Connecticut | hs 
8 Stonington — Rhode Iſland and Connecticut 
9 Danbury — Connecticut iy. 9 
10 Shaftſbury — Maſſachuſetts and New York — 
11 Philadelphia — Pennſylvania IR 
172 Redftone — Ditto ON 
23 Saliſbury — Maryland and Virgtnia — 
14 * Ketockton — Virginia 7 V 
15 * Chapawamfick — Ditto — 
16 * Orange Diſtrict — Ditto ER 
1 Dover ditto Ditto , TY 
#4 Lower do. f and Kehukey Ditto and North Carolina — 
19 Middle ditto — Ditto — 
20 Upper ditto — Ditto — 
21 * Roanoak ditto — Ditto and North Carolina 
22 * South Kentucky — Ditro 2 
23 North Kentucky — Ditto — 
26 Sandy Creek — Ditto - as 
27 - Yadkin — Ditto | — 
a9 © Charleſton — South Carolina — 
LY — Georgia — 


Nate, —The nine Aﬀociations in the dbove lift marked o meet in 4 General Con- 
mittee r in the month of May annuaſly. 


+ A ſeparation of theſe Aﬀociaions bes Gece taken n now bears th 
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Times of Meeting. 

Fg — 
Second Wedneſday in June 0 
Fourth Wedneſday in September — 
Firſt Wedneſday in October 
Tueſday after the firſt Wedneſday in Sept. 
Third Friday in September 
Third Friday in June 
Third Tueſday in October 
Fourth Wedneſday in September 
Firſt Wedneſday in June 
Firſt Tueſday in Octobe t 
Third Saturday in October 
Third Saturday in Auguſt and October 
Third Friday in Auguſt 
decond Wedneſday in September 
Second Friday in October 
Firſt Friday in. May and October 
Fourth Saturday in May, and 2d in Oct. 
Firſt Saturday in May and October — 
Fourth Saturday in May, and iſt in Oct. 
Second Saturday in June, and 4th in OR, 


14111443 
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Fourth Friday in May and October — 


May and October _— 


Firk Saturday in June, and 2d in OR, + 


Fourth Saturday in October — 
Fourth Saturday in April and Sept, — 
Fourth Saturday in October — 
Second Saturday in Auguſt | 
Second Saturday in May and Oftober - 


Churkes not belonging to Aﬀociows_ 10 100 


Mis. Chr. 
F.-Y 
1 
14 24 
8 _ 2x 
28 4 
„ ˙ 
8 it 
10 13 
14 15 
. 
49 56 
8 
. 
1 
31 
23 
36 26 
45 57 
24 25 
is 
18 18 
15 14 
10 15 
- 5 
a0 17 
6 
11 14 
16 19 
9 16 
22 31 
453 $33 
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Since the above period, accounts of ſix other aſſociations have reached 

| miniſter of the baptiſt denomination, who has travelled through the 

United States, t6 aſcertlin their number and ſtate, The ſtatement of 


their churches, ciniſters ind church members, is as follows, 
| © Minisruss 
Stars Cnvicnzs ordained licenſed Mutti. 
In New Hampfhire & "Re 2. 1732 
Maſſachuſetts | 107 W.-M 7116 
Rhode Ine 36 FJ 3 3562 
Connectictt 1 44 © 21 3214 
Vermont x 34 21 15 1610 
„% 
New Jerſey — 18 46 9 2279 
Pennſylvania w- | 0. I @ 6 i23t 
Delaware — 7 9 1 6 
** — 12 83 3 
irginia — 207 1357 109 
„ 00. 00 0 
Weſtern Terfitory — Sq 5 
North Carolinn — 94 $i 1 
X Deceded Tefritory — 18 1 
South Carolina — 63 FB 28 
Georgia 2 — 42 33 9 
ST ; Total» $68 yro 422 64975 
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To this account, it is preſumed, that ahout two thouſand five hun- 
ered members, and forty-five churches, ought to be added—making 
the whole.number of churches about vine hundred and ten, and the 
members about <xty-ſeyen thouſand, - But qt leaſt /hree times as many 
attend-their-meetings for public worſhip as have joined their churches, 
which; We may fuppoſe, are in principle Baptiſts, theſe will make the 
whole dumber of that denomination in the Unized Snires td handed 
and qne thouſand, or a twenty-fifth part of the inhabitants, 
The leading principles of the regular or particular Baptiſts are— 
The imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity—the inabjlity of man to 
recover himſelfu - effectunl calling by ſovereign grace—juſtification by 
the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt—baptiſm by immerſion, and that 
en profeſſion of faith and repentance—congregational churches, their 
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:adependency, and reception into them upon evidence of ſound com- 


: Un1TaRIAaNs, | 
The Unitarians, or as they are denominated, though not with ſtrict 
propriety, Socinians, are far from being numerous in the United States, 
they have, however, received conſiderable additions of late from different 
parts of Great Britain; the generous attachment of this body of Chriſ- 
tians, to the cauſe of civil and religious liberty, has marked them out 


as objects of the dread and vengeance of the Britiſh government, every 
manoeuvre has been tried, and Every influence exerted to fink them in the 


| eſteem of their countrymen, the conſequence of which has been, that many 


of them have found it neceſſary to ſeek a reſidence in a country more con- 
genial with their ſentiments and views of the rights of mankind, and 
where they can enjoy their religious principles without political degrada- 
tion, Among the characters which are an ornament to this claſs of Chriſ. 
tians, and whom the ungrateful and unrelenting hand of perſecution has 
driven to the hoſpitable ſhores of the United States, the names cf 
Pa1eSTLEY, RUSSEL, and Coor R, deſerve particular notice; the 
former of theſe characters has long been celebrated as a philoſopher, and 
the avowed champion of the Unitarian Faith. In both theſe ſituations, 
however we may differ from him in opinion, his candour, zeal, and 
perſeverance, entitle Lim to our admiration ; but as the rRIEND or 
MANKIND, he claims more than admiration—HE COMMANDS OUR 
cs TEN the direction of his philoſophical purſuits to the benefit of his 
fellow. creatures the warmth and ability with which he has eſpouſed 
and defended the cauſe of civil and religious liberty the patience, for- 
titude, and reſignation with which he has endured the moſt cruel and un- 
juſt perſecutions—the diſcovery of the moſt amiable diſpoſition to thoſe 
who differed with, and even perſecuted him, will endear his memory to 
poſterity, and awaken the utmoſt abhorrence and indignation at that 
ſpirit of bigotry and party rage, which forced him from his country and 
friends, and obliged him, at an advanced period of life, to ſeek an aly- 
lum acroſs the Atlantic: America will, however, value what Britain de- 
ſpiſed, and will no doubt amply reward him for all his paſt ſufferings— 
his name will live in the affections of ſucceeding ages, while thoſe of his 
perſecutors will be conſigned to the infamy they merit. | 
It will be unneceſſary here to ſay any thing on the peculiar tenets of 
tae Unitarians, as they have been of late fo amply and ably diſcuſſed, and 
Vol. I. 3 C N L in 
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in a variety of forms, adapted to every claſs of readers,* we ſhall 
therefore paſs to a conſideration of the people called Quakers, | 


QuarzRs, 


This denomination of Chriſtians aroſe about the year 1648, ws were 
firſt collected into religious ſocieties by their highly reſpected elder, 
Grorcs Fox. They emigrated to America as early as 1656, The firſt 
ſettlers of Pennſylvania were all of this denomination ; and the number 
of their meetings in the United States, at preſent, is about three hundred 
and twenty. | 

Their doctrinal tenets may be conciſely expreſſed as follows In com- 
mon with other Chriſtians, they believe in One Eternal God, and in 
Jeſus Chriſt the Meſſiah and Mediator of the new covenant. To 
Chriſt alone, in whoſe divinity they believe, they give the title of the 
Ward of God, and not to the Scriptures; yet they profeſs a high eſteem 
for theſe ſacred writings, in ſubordination to the Spirit who indited them, 
and believe that they are able, through faith, to make men wiſe to fal 
vation They reverence the excellent precepts of Scripture, and beliere 
them practicable and binding on every Chriſtian; and that in the life to 
come, every man will be rewarded according to his works. In order to 
enable mankind to put in practice theſe precepts, they believe, that every 
man coming into the world is endued with a meaſure of the Light, Grace, 
or Good Spirit of Chriſt ; by which he is enabled to diſtinguiſh good 
from evil, and correct the diſorderly paſſions and corrupt propenſities of 
his nature, which mere reaſon is altogether inſufficient to overcome— 
that this divine grace 1s, to thoſe who fincerely ſeek it, an all-ſufficient 
and preſent helpi in time of need—and that by it the ſnares of the enemy 


+ aw detected, his allurements avoided, and deliverance experienced, 


through faith in its effectunl operation, and the ſoul tranſlated out of 
the kingdom of darkneſs into the marvellous light and kingdom of the 
Son of God—Thus perſuaded, they think this divine influence eſpecially 
neceſſary to the pefformance of the higheſt act of which the human mind 
is capable, the worſhip of God in ſpirit and in truth; and therefore col 
fider, as obſtruction to pure worſhip, all forms which divert the mind 
from the ſecret influence of this unction of the Holy One—Though 
true worſhip is not confined to time or place, they believe i It is incum- 
bent on churches to meet often together, but dare not depend for accept- 
ance on a formal repetition of the words and experience of others— 


If the reader ſhould wiſh for frmgtien on the feljeſh, he is refered to Lindſey't 
Hiſtorical view f the Unitarian Define Sc. 
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They think it their duty to wait in filence to have a true ſight of their 
condition beſtowed on them; and believe even a ſingle ſigh, ariſing from 
ſenſe of their infirmities and need of divine help to be more acceptable 
to God, than any performances which originate in the will of man. 

They believe the renewed aſſiſtance of the light and power of Chrift, 
which is not at command, nor attainable by itudy, but the free gift of 
God, to be indiſpenſably neceſſary to a true goſpel miniftry---Hence 
ariſes their teſtimony againſt preaching for hire, and conſcientious re- 
fuſal to ſupport any ſuch miniſtry by tythes or other means. As they 
dare not encourage any miniſtry, but ſuch as they believe to ſpring from 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; ſo neither dare they attempt to reſtrain 
this influence to perſons of any condition in life, or to the male ſex- - 
but allow ſuch of the female ſex as appear to be qualified, to . 
their gifts for the general edification of the church. 

They hold that as there is one Lord and one faith; ſo hisbaptiſmisc is one 
in nature and operation, and that nothing ſhort of it can make us living 
members of his myſtical body; and that baptiſm with water belonged 
to a diſpenſation inferior to the preſent, With reſpect to the Lord's 
Supper, they believe that communication between Chriſt and his church 
is not maintained by that nor any other external ordinance, but only by 
a real participation of his divine nature, through faith ; that this 1s the 
ſupper alluded to in Rev. iii, 20—and that where the ſubſtance is at- 
tained, it is unneceſlary to attend to the ſhadow. 

Believing that the grace of God is alone ſufficient for ſalvation, they 
can neither admit that it is conferred on a few only, while others are 
left without it; nor, thus aſſerting its univerſality, can they limit its 
operation to a partial cleanſing of the ſoul from fin, even in this life--- 
On the contrary they believe that God doth vouchſafe to aſſiſt the obe- 
dient to ſubmit to the guidance of his pure ſpirit, through whoſe aſſiſtance 
they are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holineſs, and to ſtand perfect 
in their preſent rank. 

As to oaths, they * abide literally by Chriſt's poſitive injunction, 
* SWEAR NOT AT ALL.“ They believe that wars AND FIGHT- 
lues“ are, in their origin and effects, utterly repugnant to the Goſpel, 
which breathes peace and good will to men. They alſo are firmly 
perſuaded, that if the benevolence of the Goſpel were generally preva- 
lent in the minds of men, it would effectually prevent them from oppreſſ- 


* During the late war, ſome of their number, cantrary to this article of their faith, 
thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country. This lad the foun- 
ation of a ſeceſſion from their brethren, and they now form a ſeparate congregation in 
Philadelphia, by the name of the t Reſiſting or Sighting Quakers,” 
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ing, much more from enſlaving * their brethren, of whatever com- 
plexion ; and would even influence their treatment of the brute creation, 
which would no longer groan the victims of their avarice, or of their 
falſe ideas of pleaſure.---They profeſs that their principles, which in- 
_ culcate ſubmiſſion to the laws in all caſes wherein conſcience is not vio- 
lated, are a ſecurity to the ſalutary purpoſes of government. But they 
hold that the civil magiſtrate has no right to interfere in matters of reli. 
gion, and think perſecution, in any degree, unwarrantable. They te- 
ject the uſe of thoſe names of the months and days, which, having been 
given in honour of the heroes or gods of the heathen, originated in their 
flattery or ſuperſtition ; and the cuſtom of ſpeaking to a fingle perſon in 
the plural number, as having ariſen alſo from motives of adulation, 
Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel or furniture, outward ſhews of re- 
| | Joicing or mourning, and obſervations of days and times, they deem in- 
compatible with the fimplicity and fincerity of a Chriſtian life---and 
they condemn public diverſions, gaming, and other vain amuſements of 
the world. They require no format ſubſcription to any articles, either 
as the condition of memberſhip, or to qualify for the ſervice of the 
church. | 
Io effect the ſalutary purpoſes of diſcipline, MonTayLy, Quan- 
'TERLY, and YEARLY meetings are eſtabliſhed, A monthly meeting is 
compoſed of ſeveral neighbouring congregations. Its bufineſs is to 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and for the education of their 
offspring - to judge of the fincerity and fitneſs of perſons appearing to 
be convinced of the religious principles of the ſociety, and deſiting to 
be admitted to memberſhip; to excite due attention to the diſcharge 
of religious and moral duties; to deal with diſorderly members—to ap- 
point overſeers to ſee that the rules of their difcipline are put in praftice 
—to allow of marriages, &c.t $7 


In the preſent ſtruggle of liberality and humanity, againſt avarice and cruelty, in de. 
fence of the Blacks, the Quakers have had the ſignal honour of having firſt ſet the illuſti- 
ous example of aiming at a total emancipation, 

+ Their mode of marrying is as follows Thoſe who intend to marry, appear together, 
and propoſe their intention to the monthly meeting, and if not attended by their pare? 
or guardians, produce a written certificate of their conſent, ſigned in the preſence ot 
witneſſes. The meeting then appoints a committee to inquire whether they are clex 
of other engagements reſpecting marriage; and if at a ſubſequent meeting, to which the 
parties alſo come and declare the continuance of their intention, no objections are reported, 
they have the mecting's conſ:nt to ſalemnize their intended marriage. This is done ins 
public meeting for wor ſhip, towards the cloſe of which the parties ſtand up and ſolemn) 
take each other for huſband and wife. A certificate cf the proceed. nge is then pub") 
read, and ſigned by the parties, and afterwards by the relations and others as witneſſen 
wb. cli cloles the tolemair;. N 
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A quarterly meeting is compoſed of ſeveral monthly meetings. At 
is meeting are produced written anſwers from monthly meetings," to 
certain queſtions reſpetcting the conduct of their members. and the 
meeting's care over them. The accounts thus received, are digeſted 
and ſent by repreſentatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals from th 
judgement of monthly meetings are brought to the quarterly meetings. 

The yearly meeting has the general ſuperintendanceof the ſociety in the 
country in which it is eſtabliſhed,” The buſineſs of this meeting is to 
zire forth its advice—make ſuch regulations as appear to be requiſite, 
or excite to the obſervance of thoſe already made, &c. Appeals from 
the judgement of quarterly meetings are here finally. determined; and a 

brotherly correſpondence, by epiſtles, 1s nn other 1 
meetings. 

As they believe women may bs rightly called to e. of the 
niniſtry, they alſo think think they may ſhare in the Chriſtian diſcipline, 
Accordingly they have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings of their 
own ſex; held at the ſame time, and in the ſame place with thoſe of 
the men; but ſeparately, and without the power of making rules. 

Their elders and miniſters have meetings peculiar. to. themſelves. 
Theſe meetings, called Meetings of miaiſters and elders, are generally 
held in the compaſs of each monthly, quarterly, and yearly meeting— 
for the purpoſe of exciting each other to the diſcharge of their ſeveral 
dutiez—of extending advice to thoſe who may appear weak, &c. They 
alſo, in the intervals of the yearly meetings, give certificates to * | 
miniſters who travel abroad in the work of the miniſtry. 

The yearly meeting, held in London, in1675, appointed a meeting 
to be held in that city, for the purpoſe of adviſing or aſſiſting in caſes 
of ſuffering for conſcience ſake, called a Meeting for ſufferings, which 
is yet continued, It is compoſed of Friends under the name of correſ- 
pondents, choſen by the ſeveral quarterly meetings, who reſide in and 
near the city, This meeting is entruſted with the care of printing and 
diſtributing books, and with the management of its ſtock, and conf. 
dered as a ſtanding committe of the yearly meeting. In none of their 
meetings have they a Preſident, as they believe Divine wiſdom alone 
ought to preſide; nor has any member a right to claim pre-emigthce 
orer the reſt, 


* The Quakers have, in all, ſeven yearly meetings. One in London, to which come - 
repreſentatives from Ireland, The other fix are in the United States. 3. New England, 


1. New York, 3. New Jerſey, and an 4+ Maryland, 5. Virginia, 6. The Ca- 
tolnas and Georgia 
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be e NMetbodil denomination of Chriſtians aroſe l in K Nee in 1799 
and made their firſt appearance in America about twenty-four year 
fince. Their general ſtyle is, The United Societies of the Methodig 
Epifcopal Church.” They profeſs themſelves to be A company of 
men, having the form and ſeeking the power of godlinefs, united in 
order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and 10 
watch over one another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their ſalvation.” Each ſociety is divided into claſſes of twelve per. 
ſons; one of whom is ſtiled the Leader, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſeo 
each perſon in his claſs once a week, in order to inquire how their 
ſouls proſper, to adviſe, reprove, comfort, or exhort as occaſion may 
require; and to receive contributions for the relief of Church ani 
Poor. In order to admiſſion into their ſocieties they require only one 
condition, viz. © A defire to flee from the wrath to come, i. e. 1 
deſire to be ſaved from their ſins.” It is expected of all who 
continue in their ſocieties, that they ſhould evidence their defire 
of ſalvation, by doing no harm, by avoiding. all manner of evil, by 
doing all manner of good, as they have ability and opportunity, eſpe- 
cially to the houſehold of faith; employing them preferably to others, 
buying of one another, znlc/e they can be ſerved better elſewhere, and 
helpipg each other in buſineſs—And alſo by attending upon all the or- 
dinances of God; ſuch as public worſhip, the ſupper, of the Lord, 
family and private prayer, ſearching the ſcriptures, and faſting or ab- 
ſtinence. The late Mr. John Weſley is conſidered as the father of thi 
claſs of Methodiſts, who, as they deny ſome of the leading Calviniſtie 
doctrines, and hold ſome of the peculiar tenets of Arminius, may be 
called AxmMiniantMETroDISTs—The late Mr. Whitefield was the 
leader of the CaLvintsr1c METHoDIsTs, who are not very numerous 
in the United States, the greaterpart being now formed into independent 
Calviniſt churches, or mixed with Congregationaliſts and Preſbyterians, 
In 1788, the number of Weſcias Methodiſts in the United States 
ſtood as follows : 

Georgia - - 2011 Delaware ] 223 8 eh 

South Carolina 3366 Pennſylvania 
North Carolina 6779 New Jerſey . 
Virginia 14,356 New York 3335 
Maryland 11,017 on. 
ER Total 43-982 
Since 
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Since this eſtimate of their numbers was taken, ſome few ſcattering 
ſocieties have been colleted in different paris of the New England 
gutes, and their numbers increaſed in other parts; ſo that in 1990, 
the whole connexion amounted to fifty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 
wenty- one. To ſuperintend the methodiſt connexion in America, 
they had, in 1788, two biſhops, thirty elders, and fifty deacons, 


Roman CaTHoLics., 


The whole number of Roman Carhorics in the United States j 
limated at about fifty thouſand ; one half of which are in the State of 
Maryland. Their peculiar and leading doctrines and tenets are too ge- 
nerally known to need a recital here. They have a BisHor, who re- 
ſides in Baltimore, and * of their congregations are large and re- 
ſpectable. 


 GrRMAN LUTHERANS AND CALVINISTS, 


The German inhabitants in theſe ſtates, who principally belong to 
Pennſylvania and New York, are divided into a variety of ſects; the 
principal of which are, LUTHERANS, CALVINISTS, MoRAVIANS, 
Toxxzns, and MENnNioNisTs, Of theſe the German Lutherans 
are the moſt numerous. Of this denomination, and the German Cal. 
viniſts, who are next to them in numbers, there are upwards of iixty 
miniſters in Pennſylvania—and the former have twelve, and the latter 
ſx churches in the ſtate of New York. Many of their churches are 


| large and ſplendid, and in ſome inſtances furniſhed with organs. - Theſe 


two denominations live together in the greateſt harmony, often 
preaching in each other's churches, and ſometimes uniting in the 
erection of a church, in which they alternately worſhip. 

MoRAVIANS, , x 
The Moxavians are a reſpectable body of Chriſtians in theſe States, 
Of this denomination, there were, in 1788, about one thouſand three 
hundred ſouls in Pennſylvania; viz. at Bethlehem, between five and 
lx hundred, which number has ſince increaſed—at Nazareth, four 
hundred and fifty—at Litiz, upwards of three hundred. Their other 
ſettlements, in the United States, are at Hope, in New Jerſey, about 
ne hundred ſouls; at Wachovia, on Yadkin river, North Carolina, 
big fix churches. Beſides theſe regular ſettlements, formed by 
ich only as are members of the brethren's church, and live together 


| in 
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in good order and harmony, there are in different parts of P 
Maryland, and New Jerſey, and in the cities of Newport, (Rhov 
Iſland) New York, Philadelphia, Lancaſter, Vork-town, &e, congre 
gations of the brethren, who have their own churches and miniten 
and hold the ſame principles, and doctrinal tenets, and church ris 
and ceremonies as the former, though their local fituation does notadmi 
of ſuch particular regulations, as are n to the regular ſettl. 
ments, 
4 They call themſelves © The UniTzD B&ETHREN or TH Pho. 
*TESTANT EPI1SCOPAL CHURCH.” They are called Moravian, be. 
cauſe the firſt ſettlers in the Engliſh dominions were chiefly emigrant 
from Moravia, 'Theſe were the remnant and genuine deſcendents «f 
the antient United Brethren, eſtabliſhed in Bohemia and Moravia, » 
early as the year 1456, About the middle of the laſt century, thy 
left their native country to avoid perſecution, and to enjoy liberty d 
conſcience, and the trhe exerciſe of the religion of their forefathen 
They were received in Saxony, and other Proteſtant dominions, 2nd 
were encouraged to ſettle among them, and were joined by many {+ 
rious people of other dominions. They adhere to the Auguſtine Con. 
feflion of Faith, which was drawn up by the Proteſtant divines at th 
time of the reformation in Germany, in the year 1530, and preſeate 
at the diet of the empire at Auſburg; and which, at that time, con 
' tained the doctrinal ſyſtem of all the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant churcie 
They retain the diſcipline of their ancient church, and make uſd 
Epiſcopal ordination, which has been handed down to them in a dini 
line of ſucceſſion for more than three hundred years.“ 

They profeſs to live in ſtrict obedience to the ordinances of Chnl, 
ſuch as the obſervation of the Sabbath, InranT Baptiſm, and ii 
Lord's Supper; and in addition to theſe, they practice the foot walkin 
the kiſs of love, and the uſe of the lot, 

They were introduced into America by count Zinzendorf, 1 

' ſettled at Bethlehem, which is their principal ſettlement in America, 

early as 1741. Regularity, induſtry, ingenuity, and economy, are 
racteriſtics of this people. 
; d» $3 

ste David Crantz' Hiſt: .of.*The ancient and modern United Brethren's Chu 

tranſlated from the German, dy the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe. London, 1780 1 
who wiſh to obtain a thorough and impartial knowledge of their religious x | 
cuſtoms, may ſee them excellently ſummed up in a plain, but nervous tile, in- 
poſition of Chriſtian Doctine, as taught in the Proteſtant chureh of the United! 
_ written in German, by A. G. Spangenberg, and tranſlated and — Engin 1 

Ty x81 
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' The Tonkxrxs are fo called in derifion, from the word Tuxtty, 
Þ put a morſel in ſauce, The Engliſh word that conveys the proper 
meaning of Tunkers is Sops or Dippert, They have been alſo called 
Tumblers, from the manner in which they perform baptiſm, which is by 
putting the perſon, while kneeling, head firſt under water, ſo as to te- 
ſemble the motion of the body in the action of tumbling, The Ger- 
maus ſound the letters ? and ö like 4 and p; hence the words Tunkets 
and Tumblers, have been corruptly written Dunkers and Dumplers. 

The firſt appearing of theſe people in America was in the year 1719, 
when about twenty families landed in Philadelphia, and diſperſed them- 
ſelves in various pakts of Pennſylvania, They are what are called Ge- 
deri Baptiſts, and hold the doctrine of general redemption and general 
ſalration. They uſe great plainneſs of dreſs and language, and wilt 
xeither ſwear ror fight, nor go to law, nor take intgreft for the money they 
lud. They commonly wear their beards—keep the firſt day Sabbath, 
except one congregation—have the Lord's Supper with its ancient at- 
tendants of Love-feaſts, with waſhing of feet, kiſs of charity, and 
right hand of fellowſhip, They anoint the fick with oil for their re- 
corery, and uſe the trine immerſion, with laying on of hands and 
prayer, even while the perſon baptiſed is in the water. Their church 
government and diſcipline are for the moſt part fimilar with thoſe of 
the Engliſh Baptiſts, except that every brother is allowed to ſpeak in 
the congregation; and their beſt ſpeaker is uſually ordained to be their 
miniſter, They have deacons, deaconeſſes, from among their ancient 
widows, and exhorters, who are all licenſed to'uſe their gifts ſtatedly. 
On the whole, notwithſtanding their peculiarities, they appeat to be 
RUMBLE, WELL-MEANING CHRISTIANS, and have acquired the cha« 
rafter of the harmleſs ® Tunkers, * 

Their principal ſettlement is at Ephrata, ſometimes called Tunkers 
Town, in Lancaſter county, fixty miles weftward of Philadelphia. It 
coniſts of about forty buildings, of which three ate places of wor« 
ſip: one is called Sharon, and adjoins the fiſter's apartment as a chapel ; 
mother, belonging to the brother's apartment, is called Bethany, To 
theſe the brethren and ſiſters reſort, ſeparately to worſhip morning and 
evening, and ſometimes in the night. The third is a common church 
culled Ziox, where all in the ſettlement meet once a week for public wor- 


* It would be exceedingly 'bappy for mankind, if this epithet could be beftowed on 
ke profeſſed followers of every other religious fecſuabon, | Wa. 
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ſhip. . The * have adopted the White Frier's dreſs, with ſom 
alterations; the fiſters that of the nuns; and many of both like then 
have taken the vow of celibacy. All, however, do not keep the you, 
When they marry, they leave their cells and go among the married 
people. They ſubſiſt by cultivating their lands, by attending a print. 
ng office, a griſt mill, a paper mill, an oil mill, &c. and the ſiſters by 
ſpinning, weaving, ſewing, Kc. They at Grit lept on board couches, 
but now on beds, and have otherwiſe abated much of their former ſeve- 
rity. This congregation keep the ſeventh day Sabbath. Their ſinging 
1s charming, owing to the pleaſantneſs of their voices, the variety of 
parts, and the devout manner of performance, Beſides this congregy. 
tion at Ephrata, there were, in 1770, fourteen others in various other 
parts of Pennſylvania, and ſome in Maryland. The whole, excluſive of 
thoſe in Maryland, amounted to upwards of two thouſand ſouls, 


Mznxox15Ts, 0 

The MEenxox1sTs derive their name from Menno Simon, a native 
of Witmars in Germany, a man of learning, born in the year 1505 in 
the time of the reformation by Luther and Calvin, He was a famous 
Roman Catholic preacher, till about the year 1531, when he became a 
Baptiſt. Some of his followers came into Pennſylvania from New York 
and ſettled at German-town, as early as 1692, This is at preſent their 
principal congregation, and the mother of the reſt, Their whole nun- 
ber, in 170, in Pennſylvania, was upwards of four thouſand, divided 
into thirteen churches, and forty-two congregations, under the care df 
fifteen ordained miniſters, and fifty-three licenſed preachers. 

The Mennoniſts do not, like the Tunkers, hold the doctrine of gene- 
ral ſalvation; yet like them, they avill neither ſaurar nor fight, nor bear any 
civil office, nor go to law, nor take intereſt for the money they lend; many, 
however, break this laſt rule. Some of them wear their beards; waſh 
each others feet, &c. and all uſe plainneſs of ſpeech and dreſs, Some 
have been expelled their ſociety for wearing buckles in their ſboes, and 
having pocket-holes in their coats, Their church government is demo- 
cratical, - They call themſelves. the HAAMLESs CHRISTIAN Ri- 
ANAL ESS CHRISTIANS, and WEAPONLESS CHRISTIANS. They 
4re Baptiſts rather in name than in fact; for they do not uſe immerſon- 
Their common mode of baptiſm is this; the perſon to be baptiſed 
kneels; the miniſter holds his hands over him, into which the deach 
pours water, which runs through upon the head of the perſon kneeliog- 
After this, 2 impoſition of _ and prayer, 
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The denomination tiled UxIVERSALISrs, howgh u their fronds we” 
very various, may properly enough be divided into two claſſes, viz. 
Thoſe who embrace the ſcheme of Dr, Chauncey, exhibited in his book 
enticled © The Salvation of all Men ;” and the diſciples of * "Oe 
cheſter and Mr, John Murray. 

A judicious ſummary of Dr. Chauncey's ſentiments, has been given in 
H. Adams's View of Religions, as follows: 

« That the ſcheme of revelation has the happineſs of all mankind 
hing at bottom, as its great and ultimate end; that it gradually tends, 
to this end; and will not fail of its accompliſhment, when fully com. 
pleted. Some, in conſequence of its operation, as conducted by che 
Son of God, will be diſpoſed and enabled, in this preſent ſtate, o 
make ſuch improvements in virtue, the only rational preparative for 
happineſs, as that they ſhall enter upon the enjoyment of it in the next 
fate, Others who have proved incurable under the means which have 
been uſed with them in this ſtate, inſtead of being happy in the next, 
will be awfully miſerable; not to continue ſo finally, but that they 
may be convinced of their folly, and recovered to a virtuous frame of 


S 


= mind; and this will be the effect of the future torments upon many; 
ir the conſequence whereof will be their ſalvation, they being thus fitted 
* for it. And there may be yet other ſtates, before the ſcheme of God 
Jed may be perfected, and mankind univerſally cured of their moral diſor- 


8 


ders, and in this way qualified for, and finally inſtated in, eternal happi. 
neſs. But however many ſtates ſome of the individuals of the human 
ſpecies may paſs through, and of however long continuance they may | 
be, the whole is intended to ſubſerve the grand deſign of aniver/al hay. 
} neſt, and will finally terminate in it; inſomuch, that the Sor of Gad 
and Saviour of men will not deliver up his truſt into the hands of his 
Father, who committed it to him, till he has diſcharged his obligations 
in virtue of it; having finally fixed all men in heaven, when God will 
be All in All” | 

The number of this denomination is not known, The open 2 
cates of this ſcheme are ſew; though the number is larger who embrace 
the doctrine of the ſalvation of all men, upon principles ſomewhat fit. 


lar, but variouſly differing from thoſe on Long the above-mentioned 
ſcheme is grounded, 
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. * deed which brought ruin and death on all the human race—That there 
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The latter claſs of Univerſaliſts have a new ſcheme, differing eſſeg- 
tially from that of the former, which they reject as inconſiſtent and ab- 
ſurd : and they cannot conceive how they who embrace it, can,“ with 
any degree of propriety, be called UNIVERSALISTS, on Apoſtolic Prin. 
cjples, as it does not appear that they have any idea of being ſaved by, 
or in the Lord, with an everlaſting, or with any ſalvation.” —Hence 

they call them © PrAanI8a1CAaL UNIVERSALISTS, who are quilling . 
Juſtify themſelves, 

It is difficult to ſay what is the preſent ſcheme of the denomination 
of which we are now ſpeaking; for they differ not only from all other 
Univerſaliſts, and from each other, but even from themſelves at dif. 
ferent periods. The reader, however, may form an idea of ſomeof their 
tenets from what follows, collected from the letter referred to in the 

note. This letter, written by a man of firſt rate talents, and the head 
of the denomination, and profeſſing to rectify miſtakes reſpecting doc. 
trines propagated under the Chriſtian name — to give the character of a 
ConxsisrExXT UniveRsALisT—and to acquaint the world with their 
- REAL ſentiments, we have reaſon to conclude, gives as true an accourt 
of their ſcheme: as can be obtained- | 

From this letter it appears, that they believe © that Religion of ar! 
ſort or other, is a public benefit; and that every perſon is at liberty, ard 

is bound to ſupport what he conceives to be the true Religion—That 
public worſhip on every firſt day of the week, is an incumbent duty on 
all real lovers of divine truth that prayer, as it indicates truſt in, and 
dependence on God, is part of his worſhip-—They believe that the Be- 
ceiver, who beguiled Eve, and not our firft parents themſelves, did the 


are two claſſes of fallen ſinners— the Ax Ls who kept not their firſt 
eſtate, and the HUMAN NATURE, deceived by the former, and apparenty 
deſtroyed conſequent thereon ;—that a ft God, in the law given by 
Moſes, has denounced death and the curſe on every one who continueth nit 
in all things, written in the book of the law to do them — but that the ſane 
God was manifeſted in the fleſh as the head of every man, made inder the 
law, to redeem them that are under the law, being made a curſe for then— 
that he zafied death for every man, being a Saviour, not of a few only, 
but of all men—and that the declaration of this is the Goſpel, —They be- 
lieve that when God denounces on the human race, woes, wrath, tribu- 
lation, death, damnation, &c. in the Scriptures, he ſpeaks in his legiſla- 
tive capacity, as the juſt God who will by no meant clear the gui Iba 


Mr. Murray's © Letter to a Friend, page 40, 41. printed 1 in Boſton, 1791. 
| | MF when 
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when he ſpeaks of mercy, grace, peace, of life as the gift of God, and 
&lyation in whole or in part, he ſpeaks in the character of the uf God 


ond Saviour, —that the former is the language of the law; the ler in : 


the language of the Goſpel. 

They believe that the Prince of Peace came to fn als Inn 
{rom the power and dominion of the Devil, and his works—that he came 
to deſtroy the latter, that he might ſave the former—That . Sin is the 
work of the Devil—that he is the Worker and Doer of whatever gives 
olfence That Jeſus, as the Saviour of the world, ſhall ſeparate from 
his kingdom, both the evi/ Worker and his evil works; the evil Worker, 
in the character of goats—the evil aworks in the character of ares. 
They ſuppoſe that what is wicked in mankind, is repreſented by the 
evil ſeed ſown by the evil One in human nature, and that © when the 


Sower of the evil ſeed, and all the evil ſeed ſown, ſhall be ſeparated 8 


from the ſeed which God ſowed, then the ſeed which id 
ſced, will be like him who ſowed it, pure and holy,” 


They conſider all ordinances as merely hadoaws ; yet they Al 


Lord's Supper, by eating and drinking wine—and ſome of them ſuppoſe *? 


that every time they eat bread and drink wine, they comply with our 
Lord's injunction, “ Do this in remembrance of me.'—Various other 
opinions prevail among them reſpecting this ordinance, and that of bap- 
tilm, They © admit of but one baptiſm, the baptizer Jeſus Chriſt; 
the elements made uſe of, the Holy Ghoſt and fire”—yet they are 
willing, in order to avoid contention, “ to hecome all things to all 
men,” and to baptize INFANTS BY SPRINKLING, OF ADULTS BY IM- 
U32510N—or to omit theſe ſigns altogether, according as the opinions 
of parents may vary upon this ſubjet—Some think it proper to dedicate 
their children to the Lord, by putting them into the arms of the miniſter, 
to be by him preſented to Chriſt, to be baptized with his baptiſm, in the 
name of the Trinity, the miniſter at the ſame time to bleſs them in the 
words in which God commanded Aaron and his ſons to bleſs the children 
of I{rael—& The Lord bleſs thee, &c. It appears in ſhort, that their 
notions reſpecting theſe ordinances are various, and with many YON 
and unſettled, 

They believe in a judgment paft and a judgment to come—that the 
h judgment is either that in which the world was judged in the ſecond 
Adam, according to the word of the Saviour, © Now is the judgment of 
this eworld—nexv. is the Prince of this world caft out and judgment exe - 
cuted on them and on the whole human nature, according to the rightes 
ous jag: nent of God—or that which every man is to exerciſe upon 

himſelf 
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Himſelf, according to the words v judge yanyelver and ye Gall nit bs 
judged”'— 'The'judgment 10 come is that in which all who have not 
judged themſelves—all unbelievers of the human race, and all the fallen 
angels, ſhall be judged by the Saviour—but theſe two characters, viz, 
axbelievers of the human race, and the fallen angels, ſhall be placed, the 
Former on the right, the latter on the /cft hand of their Judge; the one 
under the denomination of ſhecp, for whoſe ſalvation the Saviour laid 
don his life—the other under the denomination of goats, who are the 
accurſed, whoſe nature he paſſed by—® The human nature, i, e. the 
Heep ot unbelievers of the human race, © as the offspring of the ever. 
laſting Father, and the ranſomed of the Lord---ſhall be brought, by divine 
power, into the kingdom prepared for them, before the foundation of th 
au. the other nature, i.e. the goats, or fallen angels, will be ent 
into the fre prepared for them. From which it appears, that it is their 
opinion, that znbelicwers of the human race, or ſheep, and the fallen angel, 
or goati, will be the only claſſes of creatures concerned in the awards of 
the laſt judgment---and that the righteous, or believers in Chriſt, vil 
not then be judged, having previouſly judged themfelyes +--- But the 
zeſt of mankind,” fay they, * will be the ſubjects of this judgment, 
when our Saviour Hall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, talng 
vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not the goſpel; and thy 
Gall then be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruftion from the preſence of the 
Lord and the glory of his power,” Their inferences from, and expoſition 
of this paſſage, are peculiar, and will ſerve to give the reader an idea of 
their manner of explaining other parallel paſſages of Scripture, From 
this awful revelation of the Saviour, to take vengeance on them that 


' - - Know not God, and obey not the goſpel, they infer this conſequence, 


they ſhall then be made to know God, and obey the goſpel.---The ever- 
faſting deſtruftion, from the preſence of the Lord and the glory of his 


* The reader will doubtlefs notice that the Nun pronoun them, is ſeveral times uſed 
to expreſs the fingular noun human nature, and Prince of this world] ac the buy-in 
nature, &c. ſhall be brought into the kingdom prepared for them z the other nature vil 
be ſent into the fire preprared for them—thie Prince of this world ſhall be caſt out, ad 
, judgment be executed on them, This is a phraſcology, apparently peculiar to this 
denomination. | 

7 In the following paſſage, the contrary ſeems to be aſſerted, Speaking of the lat 
Judgement it is ſaid, “Here, inſtead of head and members being judged together, by 
the bead, Chriſt, the divine nature, the members are conſidered in their diſtinct charac 
ters, as good and evil, or believer and unbeliever, as ch of light, and children of 

; e by their own heal.“ 
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ron in conſequence of the revelation of the everlaſting deſtruction, 


zreviaws to this awful period and that they will ſuffer no paniſhment 
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with which they Hall be puniſhed, they ſuppoſe is ſuffered by une 


oter it.—for © it is not ſaid,” they ſay, © that they ſhall be everlaftingly 
ed with deſtruction. They explain their idea of verlag 


puniſoment and ſuffering the pain of eternal fire, thus, © Were it pofible 
to find a culinary fire that never would be extinguiſhed, but remain in 


the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, - everlaſting or eternal--.ſhonld any meme . 


ber of the body paſs through that burning flame, though but a moment of 
ine had been thus ſpent in paſſing through; yet even in that moment, it 


would ſuffer the: pain of eternal fre. But whether they believe it ß, 


that there ſhould be ſuch a fire, or that unbelievers ſhall be doomed to 
ſuffer the puni/oment of eternal fire by thus paſſing through it, I do not 
ind expreſsly aſſerted, but it is highly probable that they do. ' 
They do not ſuppoſe that “all mankind will be on a level in the 
article of death, but that they who die in unbelief, will lie dbaus in ſors 


nus and riſe to tFe reſurrection of damnation, or condemnation; and 


when the books ſhall be opened, and the dead, both ſmall and great, 
hall be judged out of the things written in the books---every mouth 


ſhall be ſtopped, and all the world become guilty before God; and while. 


conſcious of guilt, but ignorant of a Saviour---they ſhall call on the 


rocks and mountains to fall on them to hide them from the wrath of 


the Lamb--But that in this judgment the judge is the Saviour. - they will 
be judged by their axon head; and as the head of every man is 9 
--all of courſe muſt be acquitted and ſaved. 

Although they believe that the Dgvil is the deer ochre every 
thing that gives offence ; yet they: ahert that * all men at all times are 
finzers, and cqmme ſhort of the glory of God”---but they believe that 
what Chriſt ſuffered, © was confidered by the Great Lauugiver, as done 
and ſuffered by every man in his own perſon; and that every man is as 
much intereſted in what Chriſt, the ſecond Adam did, as they were in 
vhat the firſt Adam did”---This idea appears to be incongruous. with. 
uy future judgment of any kind, The Conſiſtent Univer/alif, therefore 
does not conſider himſelf under the law any more than a woman con- 
fders herſelf under the direction or dominion of a huſband. that is dead 
and buried---nor is he afraid of death, being aſſured. that Jeſus hath 
aboliſhed death, and left nothing of it but the Sadow.”” 


The Univerſaliſts of this denomination, in common with other Chriſ- 


a, profeſs themſelves to be the advocates of piety, religion, and 10- 
g. — They aſſert the duty of doing right as men—as members of civil 
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fociety—and as Chriſtians. As mere men,” they hold, that «they nd 

follow nature, or they will fink beneath the level of the beaſts of the 
field,” —aud yet they aſſert that © all the righteouſneſs found in the bef of 
mere human nature is but a filthy rag — That as members of civil ſociety 
they muſt, ſubmit to the laws, or if thought too ſevere, they may ard 
them by a removal from the ſtate.— That as Chriſtians they muſt be 
under the direction of Chriſt, and do whatſcever he commands then, 
and theſe are his commandments, ** that ave believe in him, and lar 
ene another. ; 
This denomination of Univerſaliſts, are not very numerous in 
the United States, ſome are in Pennſylvania—ſome in different parts of 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode land, and New Hampſhire ; but the 
body of them are in Boſton, and Glouceſter, in Maſſachuſetts, They 
have ſeveral conſtituted churches, which are governed by an eccleſiaſi. 
cal conſtitution, formed in 1789, by a convention of their miniſters a 

SHAKERS, 


This is a ſmall and fingular ſect of Chriſtians, which have ſprung op 
in America as lately as 1774 ; when a few of this ſe& went from Eng- 
land to New York, and there being joined by a few others, they ſettled 
at Niſqueunia, above Albany, which is their principal ſettlement ; a few 
others are ſcattered in different parts of the country. 

The head of this party, while ſhe lived,“ was Anna Leeſe, ſtyled the 
Ele& Lady. Her followers aſſerted, that ſhe was the woman ſpoken of 
in the twelfth chapter of the Revelations, and that ſue ſpoke ſeventy-two 
tongues : and although theſe tongues were unintelligible to the living 
the converſed with the dead who underſtood her language. They i 
ledged alſo that ſhe was the mother of all the Elec; that ſhe travailed 
for the whole world—that no bleſſing could deſcend to any perſon but 
only by and through her, and that in the way of her being poſſeſſed of 
their ſins, by their confeſſing and repenting of them, one by one, 2. 
cording to her direction. 

Their leading doctrinal tenets, as given by one of their own denom- 
nation, are, (That the firſt reſurreRion is already come, and now is the 
time to judge themſelves. That they have power to heal the ſick, 1 
raiſe the dead, and caſt out devils. That they have a correſpondence 

Thie woman - aſſerted, that ſhe mould never die; but, - notwithſtand' 

1 ber predictions and aſſertions to the contrary, the died in 1784; and Wi lac. 
; * , ceeded by one James Whitaker, who alſo died in 1787. Joſeph Meacham, who ba 
attained the reputation of a prophet among them, is at preſent their leader. 
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vith angels, the ſpirits of the ſaints and their departed ftiendeo Tt 


they ſpeak with divers kind of tongues in their public aſſemblies. "That 
it is lawful to practiſe wocel mufic with dancing i in the Chriſtian churchies, 
if it be praRtiſed in praifing the Lord, That their church is come” out 
of the order of natural generation, to be as Chriſt was; and. that thoſe 
who have wives are as though they had none. That by theſe means 
heaven begins upon earth, and they thereby loſe their earthly and ſen- 


{cal relation to Adam the firſt, and come to be tranſparent in their ideas, 


in the bright and heavenly viſions of God. That ſome of their people b 


are of the number of the hundred and forty-four thouſand, who were re- 
deemed from the earth, and were not defiled with women. That the 


word everlaſting, when applicd to the puniſhment of the wieked, un ; 


only a limited period, except in the taſe of thoſe wvho fall from their eburch ; 
and that for ſuch there is no forgiveneſs, neither in this world nor that 
which is to come, That it is unlawful to ſwear, game, or uſe compli. 
ments—and that water baptiſm and the Lord's Supper are aboliftid, 
That Adam's fin is not imputed to his poſterity—gnd that wie Aan 
of election and reprobation are to be rejected, 

The diſcipline of this denomination is founded: on the ape 5 
ſection of their leaders, The Mother, or the Elect Lady, it is ſuid, obeys 
God through Chriſt. European elders obey her, Americus labobrers, 
and common people obey them: while confeſſion is made of every ſeotet 
thing, from the oldeſt to the youngeſt, The people are made to be- 
lieve that they are ſeen through and through in the goſpel glaſs df 
perfection, by their teachers, who behold the ſtate of the _ ws in- 
nume rable worlds of ſpirits good and bad. 


Theſe people are generally inſtructed to be n anda 
bring in according to their ability, to keep up the meeting. They vary 


in their exerciſes, Their heavy dancing, as it is called, is 


by a perpetual ſpringing from the houſe floor, about four inches up and 


2 both in the mens and womens apartment, moving about with ex- 
traordinary tranſport, finging ſometimes one at a ey mne, 


more. 


This elevation affects the nerves, ſo * they have intervals of gl. | 


ering, as if they were in a ſtrong fit of the ague, they ſometimes clap 


i bands and leap fo as to ſtrike the joiſts above their heads. They throw 


off theit / outſide garments in theſe exerciſes, and ſpend their ſtrength 


rery cheerfully this way. Their chief ſpeaker often calls for attention; 


vhen they all ſtop and hear ſome harangue, and then fall to dancing 
gain. They aſſert that their dancing is the token of the great joy 
pd happigeſs of the new Jeru/alem fate, and denotes the victory over 

You, L 3E ſin. 
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ſn. One of the poſtures which increaſes among them, is turning round 
very ſwift for an hour or two. This, they ſay, is s ee ü den 
1 of God. 

Tbey ſometimes fall on hide kacarand eee like the roar. 
- ing of many waters, in groans and cies to God, as they fay, for the 
„ ee eg 


12ws, 


: - The tak are not numerous in the United States, They have, how. 
ever, ſynagogues at Savannah, Charleſton, (South Carolina) Philadelphia, 
New York, and Newport. Beſides thoſe who reſide at theſe places, 
- there are others ſcattered in different towns in the United States. 
be ſews in Charleſton, among other peculiarities in burying their 
dead, have theſe: After the funeral dirge is ſung, and juſt before the 
. corpſe is depoſited in the grave, the coffin is opened, and a ſmall bag of 
earth, taken from the grave, is carefully put under the head of the de. 
- ceaſed; then ſome powder, ſaid to be earth brought from Jeruſz- 
lem, and carefully kept for this purpoſe, is taken and put upon the eyes 
of the corpſe, in token of their remembrance of the holy land, and of 
their expectations of returning thither in God's appointed time. 

The articles of their faith are well known, and therefore need no de- 
— They generally expect a glorious return to the Hely Land, 
when they ſhall be exalted above all the nations of the earth, And 
they flatter themſelves that the period of their return will ſpeedily artire, 
though they do not venture to fix the preciſe time. 

The whole number of perſons who profeſs the Jewiſh religion, in all 

parts of the world, is ſuppoſed to be about three millions, who, « 
their phraſe is, are witneſſes of the unity of Gee i in all the nations in the 
n. | 

\ Beſides the 1 ſects here enumerated, there are a few of the Oer 
man inhabitants in Pennſylvania, who are ſtyled SwWIxsEILDIAxSG, and, 
in Maryland, a ſmall number called N IcoLTEs.or New QUAKER; 

but the diſtinguiſhing ſentiments of theſe ſects are not Na conſiſting 
n (<biefly of a few peculiarities, | 


* H. Adams's © View of Religions,” Article Shakers, | 
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THE UNITED STATES. OF AMERICA, 


= addition to what we have already written of the diſcovery and 
ſettlement of North America, we ſhall give a brief hiſtory of the 
hte war with Great Britain, with a ſketch of the events which preceded. 
and prepared the way for the revolution. This general view of the 
hiſtory of the United States will ſerve as a ſuitable introduction to the 
particular hiſtories of the ſeveral ſtates, which vil be given in their | 
proper places, 

America was originally peopled by uncivilized er which lived 
moltly by hunting and fiſhing. The Europeans, who firſt viſited theſe 
ſhores, treating the natives as wild beaſts of the foreſt, which have no 
property in the woods where they roam, planted the ſtandard of their 
teſpective maſters where they firſt landed, and i in mr papa Ry 
the country by right of diſcovery. | 

Henry the Seventh of England granted to John Cabor and his tires 
fons a commiſſion, * to navigate all parts of the ocean for the purpoſe 
of diſcovering iſlands, countries, regions, or provinces, either of Gentiles 
or Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown to all Chriſtian people, 
vith power to ſet up his ſtandard, and to take poſſeſſion of the ſame. us 
wall the coown of England.” By virtue of this commiſſion, in 149% 
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Sebaſtian Cabot explored and took poſſeſſion of = great part of thi 


RoW American continent, ene on behalf of the Ling of 


England. < 

The country thus diſcovered by Cabot, was | poſſeſſed by —_ 
rous tribes or nations of people. As theſe had been till then unknown 
to all other princes or ſtates, they could not poſſibly have owed their 
allegiance or ſubjection to any foreign powet on earth; they muſt have 
therefore been independent communities, and as ſuch, capable of ac 
quiring territorial property, in the ſame manner as other nations, Of 
the various principles on which a right to ſoil has been founded, there 

" Js none ſuperior to immemorial occupancy. From what time the Abo- 

rigines of America had reſided therein, or from what place they migrated 

thither, were queſtions of doubtful ſolution, but it was certain that they 
had long been ſole occupants of the country, In this ſtate no Eu- 
ropean prince could derive a title to the ſoil from diſcovery, becauls 

that can give a right only to lands and things which either have never 
been owned or poſſeſſed, or which, after being owned or poſſeſſed, 
have been voluntarily deſerted, The right of the Indian nations to the 
foil in their poſſeſſion was founded in nature, It was the free and liberal 
gift of heayen to them, and ſuch as no foreigner could rightfully annul. 

The blinded ſuperſtition of the times regarded the Deity as the partial 

God of Chriſtians, and not as the common father of ſaints and ſavages. 

The pervading influence of philoſophy, reaſon, and truth, has, ſince that 

period, given us better notions of the rights of mankind, and of the 

obligations of morality, Theſe unqueſtionably are not confined to 
particular modes of faith, but extend e Jews: and Gen- 
tiles, to Chriſtians and Infidels. 

-  :/Unfounded, however, as the claims of European Sante un ds 
rican territories were, they ſeverally proceeded to act upon them. By 
tacit conſent they adopted as a new law of nations, that the countries 
which each explored ſhould be the abſoluse property of the diſcoverer, 
While they thus ſported with the rights of unoffending nations, they 
could not agree in their reſpeRive ſhares of the common ſpoil, The 
Portugueſe and Spaniards, inflamed by the ſame ſpirit of national ag- 

| t. contended for the excluſive ſovereignty of what Co- 
lambus had -explored. Animated by the rancour of commercial jet- 


. louſyr the Dutch and Portugueſe fought for the Brazils. Coptrary is 


bet genuine intereſts, England commenced a war in order that her cov- 
unband traders on the Mexican coaſt, claimed by the king of Spain, 
might no longer be eee neee 
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gan n, a conteſt concerning boundaries of American territory: 
belonging to neither, occaſioned a long and bloody * war between Tg 
and England. 

Though Queen Elizabeth and James the Firft denied the tus 
of the Pope of Rome to give away the country of infidels, yet they ſo 
far adopted the fanciful diſtinion between the rights of Heathens and 
the rights of Chriſtians, as to make it the foundation of their reſpec» 
tive grants. They freely gave away what did not belong to them with 
no other proviſo, than that the territories and diſtrifts ſo granted, be not 
previouſly occupied and poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of any other Chriſtian 
prince or ſtate,” The firſt Engliſh patent which was given for the pur. 
poſe of colonizing the country diſcovered by the Cabots, was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Humphry Gilbert, in 1578, but this proved 
abortive, In 1584, ſhe licenced Walter Raleigh, “to ſearch for Hea- 
then lands not / inhabited by Chriſtian people,” and granted to him in 
ke all the ſoil “ within two hundred leagues of the places where his 
people ſhould make their dwellings and abidings. Under his auſpices 
in inconſiderable colony took poſſeſſion of a part of the American coaſt, 
which now forms North-Carolina. In honour of the Virgin Queen his 
ſovereign, he gave to the whole country the name of Virginia. Theſe 
irſt ſettlers, and ſeveral others who followed them, were either de- 
ſiroyed by the natives, removed by ſucceeding navigators, or died 
vithout leaving any behind to tell their melancholy ſtory, for they 
vere never more heard of. No permanent ſettlement was effected till 
the reign of James the Firſt, | 

In the courſe. of little more than a century, was the Engliſh Nontks | 
American continent peopled and parcelled out into diftin goveraments; 
Little did the wiſdom of the two preceding centuries: foreſee tht 
conſequences both good and evil, that were to reſult to the old world 
from diſcovering and colonizing the new. When we conſider the im- 
menſe floods of gold and ſilver which have flowed from it into Europe, 
the ſubſequent increaſe of induſtry and population, the prodigious en: 
tenſion of commerce, manufaQures, and navigation, and the inſluanem 
of the whole on manners and arts, we ſee ſuch an accumulation of goed; 
a leads us to rank Columbus among the- greateſt benefactors of the 
human race: but when we view the injuſtice done the natives, the en : 
tirpation of many of their numerous nations, whoſe names are no more 
heard ;— The havoc made among the frſt ſettlers ; —The Lavery of the 
Africans, to which America has furniſhed the temptation ; and the many 
ag and Moody wars which it has occaſioned, we behold ſuch a crowd 
of 
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© In vain do we look among ancient nations for examples of colonic 
eſtabliſhed on principles of policy, fimilar to thoſe of the colonies of 
© Great-Britain, England did not, like the republics of Greece, oblige 
ber ſons to form diſtant communities in the wiles of the earth,” Like 
Rome ſhe did not give lands as a gratuity to ſoldiets, who became + 
military force for the defence ot her frontiers. She did not, like Cat. 
mage, ſubdue the neighbouring ſtates, in order to acquire an exciy. 
- five right to their commerce. No conqueſt was ever attempted over 
- the Aborigines of America. Their right to the ſoil was diſregarded, 
and their country looked upon as waſte, which was open to the occy. 
pancy and uſe of other nations. It was conſidered that ſettlement 
might be there formed for the advantage of thoſe who ſhould migrate 
thither, as well as of the Mother Country. The rights and intereſts of 

| the native proprietors were, all this time, deemed of no account. 
Wat was the extent of obligations by which colonies planted under 
theſe circumſtances were bound to the Mother Country, is a ſubject of 
nice diſcuſſion. Whether theſe aroſe from nature and the conſtitution, 
or from compact, is a queſtion neceſſarily connected with many others. 
While the friends of Union contended that the king of England had 
property in the ſoil of America, by virtue of a right derived from 
prior diſcovery : and that his ſubjects, by migrating from one part of 
his dominions to another, did not leſſen their obligations to obey the 
Fupreme power of the nation, it was inferred, that the emigrants to 
Engliſh America continued to owe the ſame obedience to the king and 
parliament, as if they had never quitted the land of their nativity. But 
if as others contended, the Indians were the only lawful proprietors of 
the country in which their Creator had placed them, and they fold 
their right to emigrants who, as men, had a right to leave their native 
country, and as ſubjects, had obtained chartered permiſſion to do fo, 
it follows from theſe-premiſes, that the obligations of the coloniſts to 
their parent ſtate muſt have reſulted more from compact, and the pro- 
' "ſpe of reciprocal advantage, than from natural obligation. The late 
ter opinions ſeem to have been adopted by ſeveral of the coloniſts, par- 
ticularly in New-England. Sundry perſons of influence in that coun- * 
try always held, that birth was no. neceſſary cauſe of ſubjection, for 
that the ſubject of any prince or ſtate had a. natural right to remove io 
| - anyother ſtate or quarter of the globe, eſpecially if deprived of liber o 
-  -eonfcience,- and that, upon ſuch removal, his ſubjection ceaſed. | * 
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| The validity of charters about which the emigrants to America were 
"niverſally anxious, reſts upon the ſame foundation. If the, right of 


$ the ſovereigns of England to the ſoil of America was ideal, and contrary 

f io natural juſtice, and if no one can give what is not his own, their 

7 charters were on ſeveral accounts a nullity. In the eye of reaſon and 

e philoſophy, they could give no right to American territory, The 

a only validity which ſuch grants could have, was, that the grantees had 

t. from their ſovereign a permiſſion to depart from their native country, - 
"9 and negociate with the proprietors for the purchaſe of the ſdil, and 

et 


thereupon to acquire a power of juriſdiction ſubje& to his crown, 


0 Theſe were the opinions of many of the ſetilers in New-England. 
u- They looked upon their charters as a voluntary compact between their 
ts ſovereign and themſelves, by which they were bound neither to be ſub- 
te ject to, nor ſeek protection from any other prince, nor to make any las 
of 


repugnant to-thoſe of England: but did not conſider them as inferring 
in obligation of obedience to a parliament, in which they were uprepre- 
ſented. The proſpects of advantage which the emigrants to America 
erpecled from the protection of their native ſovereign, and the proſpect 
of aggrandiſement which their native ſovereign expected from the ex- 
tenſion of his empire, made the former very ſolicitous for charters, 
and the latter very ready to grant them. Neither reaſoned clearly.on 
their nature, nor well underſtood their extent. In. leſs than eight years 
one thouſand five hundred miles of the ſea coaſt were granted away, and 
ſo little did they who gave, or they who accepted of charters, under - 
ſtand their own tranſactions, that in ſeveral caſes the ſame ground was 
covered by contradictory grants, and with an abſurdity that can only 
be palliated by the ignorance of the parties, ſome of the grants exended 
to the South Sea, over a country whoſe breadth is yet unknown, and 
which to this day is unexplored. r 

Ideal as theſe charters were, they anſwered a temporary purpoſe, The 
Coloniſts repoſed gonfidence in them, and were excited to induſtry on 
their credit, They alſo detepred European powers from diſturbing them, _ 
becauſe, agreeable to the late law of nations, relative to the appropriation um 
of newly diſcoyeted Heathen countries, they inferred the protection of the | 
ſovereign who gave them, They alſo oppoſed a barrier to open and 
groſs ene roach ments of the mother country on the rights of the colo- . 
nils; a particular detail of thęſe js not now neceſſary. Some general 
remarks may, nevertheleſs, be made on the early periods of colonial 
hiſtory, as they caſt light on the late revolution. Long before the de- 
Claration of independence, ſeveral of the colonies on different occaſions / 
declared, that they ought not to be taxed but by their own provincial 

alemblies, and that they confidered ſubjeRion to acts of a Britiſh Par- 
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Jiament, in which they had no repreſentation, as a grievance, It is al 


| thy of being noted, that of the thirteen colonies, formed into ſtatez 


at the end of the war, no one (Georgia excepted) was ſettled at the 
expence of government, Towards the ſettlement of that ſouthern fon. 
tier, conſiderable ſums had at different times been granted by par. 
liament, but the twelve more northern provinces had been wholly ſet. 
led by priyate adventurers, without any advances from the nation; 
treaſury. It does not appear, from exiſting records, that any compen. 
fation for their lands was ever made to the Aborigines of America by 
the crown or parliament of England; but policy, as well as juſtice, leg 
the coloniſts to purchaſe and pay for what they occupied. This un 
done in almoſt every ſettlement, and they proſpered moſt, who by ju, 
tice and kindneſs togk the greateſt pains to conciliate the good. vil of 
the natives, | 8 

It is in vain to look for wel- balanced conſtitutions in the early pe. 
riods of colonial hiſtory. Till the revolution in the year 1688, a peral 
-fubſequent to the ſettlement pf the colonies, England herſelf can frarcel 
de ſaid to have had a fixed conſtitution, At that eventful tz the [ire 
was firſt drawn between the privileges of ſubjects, and the prerogatir 


of fovereigns, The legal and conſtitutional hiſtory of the colonies, i 
.theix early periods, therefore, affords but little inſtguction. It iz cu, 


-fictent in general to obſerve, that in leſs than eighty years from the 
Frft permament Engliſh fettlement in North America; the two origi 


| patents granted to the Plymouth and London Companies were divide, 


and fabdivided, into twelve diſtinct and unconnected provinces, and in 
fifty years more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia, was added 9 
the ſouthem extreme of previous eſtabliſhments. 


Fo each of theſe, after various changes, there was ultimately granted 
- a form of government reſembling, in its moſt eſſential parts, as far a 


Jocal circamftances would permit, that which was eſtabliſhed in the pa 
rent ſtate. A minute deſcription of conſtitutions, which no longer exift, 
would be both tedious and unprofitable. In general, it may be obſerved, 


chat agreeably to the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, ample proviſion 


was made for the liberties of the inhabitants. The . prerogative of 


royalty and dependence on the mother country, were but feebly in. 


preſſed on the colonial forms of government. In ſome of the province 
the inhabitants choſe their governors, and all other public officers, and 
their legiſlatures were under little or no controul, In others, the cron 


delegated molt of its power to particular perſons, who were alſo inveſted | 
© with the property of the foil. In thoſe which were moſt immediately 


dependent on the king, he exerciſed no higher prexogatives gn 
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coloniſts than over their fellow ſubjects in England, and his power over 
the provincial legiſlative aſſemblies was not greater than what he was 
7 cicrally reſted whths over the Houſe of Commons in the mother 
country. From the acquieſcence of the parent ſtate, the ſpirit of her 
conſtitution, and daily experience, the coloniſts grew up in a, belief, 
that their local aſſemblies ſtood in the ſame relation to them, as the 
t of Great Britain to the inhabitants of that iſland. The be- 
refts of legiſlation were conferred on both, n conf 
tutional channels, | 
It is remarkable, a ant the Unie pollen fo. Ameriah wine 
far inferior in natural riches to thoſe which fell to the lot of-other Eu- 
copeans, yet the ſecurity of property and of liberty, derived from the 
Engliſh conſtitution, gave them a conſequence to which the colonies of 
other powers, though ſettled at an earlier day, have not yet attained. 
The wiſe and liberal policy of England towards her colonies, during 
the firſt century and half, after their ſettlement, had a conſiderable in. 
fuence in exalting them to this pre-eminence. She gave them full liberty 
to govern themſelves by ſach laws as the local legiſlatures thought ne- 
cellary, and left their trade open to every individual in her dominions. 
She alſo gave them the ampleſt permiſſion to purſue their reſpective 
intereſts in ſuch manner as they thought proper, and reſerved little for 
herſelf, but the benefit of their trade, and that of a political union 
ander the ſame head. The colonies, founded by other powers, expe. - 
rienced no ſuch indulgencies. © Portugal and Spain burdened theirs 
with many vexatious regulations, gave encouragement only to what was 
for their own intereſt, and puniſhed whatever had a contrary tendency, 
t France and Holland did not adopt ſuch oppreſſive maxims, but were, in 
fat, not much leſs rigorous and coercive, They parted, as it were, 
vith the propriety of their colonies to mercantile aſſociations, ' which 
ſold to the coloniſts the commiodities of Europe, at an enormous ad- 
vance, and took the produce of their lands at a low price, and, at the 
lane time, diſcouraged the growth of any more than they could dif. 
poſe-of, at exceflive-profits, Theſe oppreflive regulations were followed 
vith their natural conſequence : the ſettlements thus reſtricted advanced 
but ſlowly in population and in wealth. 

The Engliſh Colonies participated in that excellent form of govern- 
nent with which their parent iſle was bleſſed, and which has raiſed i it to 
an admirable height of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. After 
ny ſtruggles, it had been acknowledged to be eſſential to the conſti- 
uon of Great Britain, that the people could not be compelled to pay 
ity taxes, nor be bound by any laws, but ſuch as had been granted or 
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enacted with the conſent of themſelves, or of their repreſentatives, f 
was alſo one of their privileges, that they could not be affected Either in 
their property, their liberties, -or their perſons, but by = unanimous 

| Conſent of twelve of their peers, 

From the operation of theſe general principles of liberty, and the wiſe 
policy of Great Britain, her American ſettlements increaſed in number, 
wealth and refources, with a rapidity which ſurpaſſed all previous calcu. 
lations. Neither ancient nor modern hiſtory can produce an example of 
Colonies governed with equal wiſdom, or flouriſhing with equal rapidi. 
ty. In the ſhort ſpace of one hundred and fifty years their numbers in- 
creaſed to three millions, and their commerce to ſuch a degree, as to he 
more than a third of that of Great Britain. They alſo extended'their 
ſettlements-fifteen hundred miles on the ſea coaſt, and three hundred to 
the weſtward, Their rapid population, though partly accelerated by the 
influx of ſtrangers, was principally owing to internal cauſes,” In con- 
ſequence of the equality of fortune and ſimplicity of 'manners, which 
prevailed among them, their inhabitants multiplied far beyond the pro. 
portion of old nations, corrupted and weakened by the vices of 'wealth, 
and above all, of vanity, than which, perhaps, there is no er enemy 
to the increaſe of the human ſpecies. 

The good effects of a wiſe policy and equal government were rot 
only diſcernible in raiſing the Colonies of England to a pre-eminence 
over thoſe of other European powers, but in raiſing ſome among them. 
ſelves to greatet impartance than others. Their relative population and 
wealth were by no means correſpondent to their reſpective advantages of 
ſoil and elimate. From the common diſproportion' between the natural 
and artificial wealth of different countries, it ſeems to be a general rule, 
that the more nature does for any _ af men, the leſs they are diſpoſed 
to do for themſelves. | 

The New- England provinces, though poſſeſſed of comparatively a 
e country, were improved much faſter than others, which were 
bleſſed with a ſuperior ſoil and milder climate. Their firſt ſettlers were 
animated with a high degree of that religious feryor which excites to 
great undertakings: they alſo ſettled their vacant lands on principles of 
the wiſeſt policy. Inſtead of granting large tracts to individuals, they 
ſold the ſoil in ſmall farms, to thoſe who perſonally cultivated the ſame. 
Inſtead of difſeminating their inhabitants over an extenſive country, they 
formed ſucceſſiye ſettlements, in townſhips of fix miles ſquare. They 
alſo made ſuch arrangements, in theſe townſhips, as co-extended the 
þleflings of education and of religious inſtruction with their _— 
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By theſe means induſtry and morality were propagated, and knowledge 


In proportion to their reſpective members, it is probable that no other 
country in the world contained more ſober orderly citizens, and fewer 


who were profligate and abandoned. Thoſe high crimes which are 


uſually puniſhed with death, were ſo rare in New-England, that many 
years have elapſed, in large populous ſettlements, without a ſingle execu- 
tion. Their leſs fertile ſoil diſpoſed them to a ſpirit of adventure; and 
their viRorious induſtry roſe ſuperior to every obſtacle. In carrying on 
the whale fiſhery, they not only penetrated the deepeſt frozen receſſes of 
Hudſon's Bay, and Davis Straits; but pietced into the oppoſite regions 
of polar cold. While ſome of them were ſtriking the harpoon on the 
coaſt of Africa, others purſued their gigantic game near the ſhotes of 
Brafl, While they were yet in their infancy as a political ſociety, they 
carried on this perilous buſineſs to an extent exceeding all that the per- 
ſeverance of Holland, the activity of France, or the vigour of Engliſh 
enterprize, had ever accompliſhed. A ſpirit of liberty prompted their 
induſtry, and a free conſtitution guarded their civil rights. The coun- 
try was ſettled with yeomanry, who were both proprietors, and culti- 
vators, of the ſoil. Luxury was eſtranged from their borders. Enervat- 
ing wealth and pinching poverty were both equally rare. Early mar- 
riages, and a numerous offspring, were common---thence population was 
rapid, and the inhabitants generally poſſeſſed that happy ſtate of medi- 
oerity, which favours the improvment both of mind and body. 
New-York joined New-England, but did not increaſe with equal 
rapidity. A few, by monopolizing large tracts of lands, reduced many 
to the neceſſity of being tenants, or of removing to other provinces, 


where land could be obtained on more favourable terms, The increaſe - 


of population, in this province, was nevertheleſs great, when compated 
vith that of old countries, 'This appears from the following ſtatement 
cf their numbers at different periods. In 1756, the province of New- 
Yoik contained eighty-three thouſand two hundred and thirty-thtee 
whites, and in 1771, one hundred and forty-eight thouſand one hundred 
ind twenty-four, an increaſe of nearly two for one, in the ſpace of fifteen 
years, | 

Pennſylyania was at firſt ſettled under the auſpices of the celebrated 
William Penn, who introduced a number of induſtrious inhabitants, 
chiefly of the ſect of Quakers, The population of this country ad- 
vanced equally with that of the New-England provinces. Among the 
induoements operating on foreigners to ſettle in Pennſylvania was a moſt 
excellent form of provincial government, which ſecured the religious as 
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well as the civil riglits of its inhabitants, While the Mother Comty 
laboured under an oppreſſive eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and while par. 
 tialities of the ſame kind were ſanctioned by law, in ſome of the Amer. 
can provinces, perfect liberty of conſcience, and an exact equality of 
all ſefts was, in eyery period, a part of the conſtitution of Pennfylyania, 
Quaker ſimplicity, induſtry, and frugality, contributed, in like ma. 
ner, to the flouriſhing of that province. The habits of that plain people 
correſpond, admirably, with a new country, and with republican con. 
ſtitutions. Oppoſed to idleneſs and extravagance, they combined the 
whole force of religion, with cuſtoms and laws, to exile theſe vices fron 
their ſociety, The firſt quaker ſettlers were ſoon followed by Germans, 
whoſe induſtry was not inferior to their own. The emigrants fron 
other countries who ſettled in Pennſylvania, followed theſe good exan. 
ples, and induſtry and fragality became predominant virtues over the 
whole province. | 
The policy of a Loan-Officg was alſo eminently beneficial. The pro- 
prietaries of Pennſylvania ſold their lands in ſmall tracts, and on long 
credit, 'The purchaſers were indulged with the liberty of bortowing, 
on intereſt, paper bills of credit, out of the Loan-Office, on the mon- 
gage of their lands, Perhaps there never was an inſtitution which con- 
tributed more to the happineſs of the people, or to the flouriſhing of a 
new country, than this land Loan- Office ſcheme. The province being 
enriched by the clear intereſt of its loaned paper, was thereby enabled to 
_ defray the expences of government with moderate taxes. The induſtri- 
ous farmer was furniſhed with the means of cultivating and ſtocking lis 
farm. Theſe improvements, by increaſing the value of the land, not 
only eſtabliſhed the credit of the paper, but enabled the borrower, in a 
few years, to pay off the original loan with the productions of the ſoil, 
The progreſſive improvement of Pennſylvania may be eſtimated from 
the increaſe of its trade. In the year 1404, that province imported 
goods from the Mother Country, amounting in value only to eleren 
| thouſand four hundred and ninety-nine pounds ſterling, but in 1772, to the 
value of five hundred and ſeven thouſand nine hundfed and nine pounds, 
an increaſe of nearly fifty for one, in little more than half a century. 
In Maryland and Virginia, a policy leſs favourable to population, and 
ſomewhat different from that of Pennſylvania, took place. The church 
of England was incorporated with the firſt ſettlement of Virginia, and 
in the lapſe of time, it alſo became the eſtabliſhed religion of Maryland. 
In both theſe provinces, long before the American revolution, that 
church poſſeſſed a legal pre-eminence, and was maintained at the en- 
pence, not only of its own members, but of all other * 
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hm. deterred great numbers, eſpecially of the Preſbyterian denomina- 
tion, who had emigrated from Ireland, from ſettling within the limits 
of theſe governments, and fomented a ſpirit of diſcord between thoſe 

ho belonged to, and thoſe who diſſented from, the eſtabliſhed church. 
The firſt emigrants from England for coloniſing America, left the 
Mother Country at a time when the dread of arbitrary power was the 
predominant paſſion of the nation, Except the very modern charter of 
Georgia, in the year. 1732, all the Engliſh Colonies obtained their 
charters and their greateſt number of European ſettlers, between the 
years 1603 and 1688, In this period a remarkable ſtruggle between 
prerogative and privilege commenced, and was carried on till it termi- 
rated in a revolution highly favourable to the liberties of the people. 
In the year 1621, when the Engliſh Houſe of Commons claimed freedom 
of ſpeech, ** as their ancient and undoubted right, and an inheritance 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors ;” King James the Firſt re- 
plied, © that he could not allow of their ſtyle, in mentioning their an- 
cient and undoubted rights, but would rather have wiſhed they had ſaid, 
that their privileges were derived from the grace and permiſſion of their 
ſovereign.” This was the opening of a diſpute which occupied the 
tongues, pens, and ſwords, of the moſt aftive men in the nation, for a 
period of ſeventy years, It is remarkable .that the ſame period is ex- 
aQy co-incident with the ſettlement of the Engliſh Colonies. James, 
educated in the arbitrary ſentiments of the divine right of Kings, con- 
ceived his ſubjects to be his property, and that their privileges were 
matters of grace and favour flowing from his generoſity, This high 
claim of prerogative excited oppoſition in ſupport of the rights of the 
people. In the progreſs of the diſpute, Charles the Firſt, ſon of King 
James, in attempting. to levy ſhip-money, and other -revenues without 
conſent of Parliament, involved himſelf in a war with his ſubjects, in 
which, after various conflicts, he was brought to the block and ſuffered 
death as an enemy to the conſtitution of his country, Though the mo- 
narchy was reſtored under Charles the Second, and tranſmitted to James 
the Second, yet the ſame arbitrary maxims being purſued, the nation, 
tenacious of its rights, invited the Prince of Orange to the ſovereignty - 
of the iſland, and expelled the reigning family from the throne, While 
theſe ſpirited exertions were made, in ſupport of the liberties of the 
parent iſle, the Engliſh Colonies, were ſettled, and chiefly with inhabi- 
tants of that claſs of people, which was moſt hoſtile. to the claims of 
prerogative. Every tranſaction in that period of -Engliſh hiſtory, ſup- 
potted the poſition. that the * to reſiſt theit ſovereign, 
when 
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when he invades heit liberties, and to transfer the | crown from one 0 
another, when the good of the community requires it. 

The Engliſh Coloniſts were from their firſt ſettlement in America, 

devoted to liberty, on Engliſh ideas, and Engliſh principles, They not 
| only conceived themſelves to inherit the privileges of Engliſhmen, but 
though in a colonial ſituation, actually poſſeſſed them. 

After a long war between King and Parliament, and a Revolution— 
theſe privileges were ſettled on the following fundamental principle; : 
1 That it was the undoubted right of Engliſh ſubjects, being freemen or 
freeholders, to give their property, only by their own conſent, That 
the Houſe of Commons exerciſed the ſole right of granting the money 
of the people of England, becauſe that Houſe alone, repreſented them, 


That taxes were the free gifts of the people to their rulers, That the 


authority of ſovereigns was to be exerciſed only for the good 'of their 
ſubjects. That it was the right of the people to meet together, and 
peaceably to confider of their grievances—to petition for a redreſs of 
them, and finally, when intolerable grievances were unredreſſed, to ſeek 
relief, on the failure of petitions and remonſtrances, by forcible means,” 

Opinions of this kind generally prevailing, produced, among the 
: Coloniſts, a more determined ſpirit of oppoſition to all encroachments on 
their rights, than would probably have taken place, had they emigrated 
from the Mother Country in the preceding century, when the doctrines 
of paſſive obedience, non-reſiſtance, and the divine right of kings, were 
generally received. 

That attachment to their en which was diminiſhed in the firſt 
emigrants to America, by being removed to a great diſtance from his 
influence, was ftill farther diminiſhed in their deſcendants. When the 
American reyolution commenced, the inhabitants of the Colonies were 
for the moſt part, the third and fourth, and ſometimes the fifth or fixth 
generation, from the original emigrants. In the ſame degree as they 
were removed from the parent ſtock, they were weaned from that partil 
attachment, which bound their forefathers to the place of their nativity. 
The affection for the Mother Country, as far as it was a natural paſſion, 


wore away in ſucceſſive generations, till at laſt it had ſcarcely any er. 
iſtence. | 


The mercantile intercourſe, which connects different countries, vu, 
in the early periods of the Engliſh ' Colonies, far ſhort of that degree, 


which is neceſſary to perpetuate a friendly union. Had the firſt great 


colonial eſtabliſhments been made in-the Southern Provinces, where the 
ſyitableneſs of native commodities would have maintained a briſk and 
direct trade with England the conſtapt exchange of good offices be- 
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tween the two countries would have been more likely to perpetuate their 
friendſhip. But as the Eaſtern Provinces were the firſt, which were 
thickly ſettled, and they did not for a long time cultivate an*extenſive 
trade with England, their deſcendants ſpeedily loſt the fond attachment, 
which their forefathers felt to their Parent State. The bulk of the 
people in New-England knew little of the Mother Country, having only 
heard of her as a diftant kingdom, the rulers of which had, in the preced- 
ing century, perſecuted and baniſhed their anceſtors to the woods of 
America. 

The diſtance of America from Great-Britain generated ideas in the 
minds of the Coloniſts favourable to liberty. Three thouſand miles of 
ocean ſeparated them from the Mother Country. Seas rolled, and 
months paſſed, between orders and their execution. In large govern- 
ments the circulation of power is enfeebled at the extremities. This 
reſults from the nature of things, and is the eternal law of extenſive or 
detached empire, Coloniſts, growing up to maturity, at ſuch an im- 
menſe diſtance from the ſeat of government, perceived the obligation of 
dependence much more feebly, than the inhabitants of the parent iſle, 
who not only ſaw, but daily felt, the fangs of power. The wide extent 
and nature of the country contributed to the ſame effect. The natural 
ſeat of freedom is among high mountains and 1 deſerts, ſuch as 
abound in the wilds of America, | 
The religion of the Coloniſts alſo 3 a love for liberty. They 
were chiefly Proteſtants, and all Proteſtantiſm is founded on a ſtrong 
claim to natural liberty, and the right of private judgment, A majority 
of them were of that claſs of men, who, in England, are called Diſſen- 
ters. Their tenets being the Proteſtantiſm of the. Proteſtant religion, 
are hoſtile to all interference of authority in matters of opinion, and 
prediſpoſe to a jealouſy for civil liberty, They who belonged to the 
Church of England were for the moſt part independents, as far as church 
porernment and hierarchy were concerned. They uſed the liturgy of 
that church, but were without biſhops, and were ſtrangers to thoſe 
ems, which make religion an engine of ſtate, That poliey, which 
unites the loweſt curate with the greateſt metropolitan, and connects 
both with the ſovereign, was unknown among the Coloniſts. Their 
religion was their own, and neither impoſed by authority, nor made ſub- 
ſerrient to political purpoſes. Though there was a variety of ſects, they 
al agreed in the communion of liberty, and all reprobated the courtly 
doctrines of paſſive obedience, and non-refiſtance. The ſame diſpoſitions 
vere foſtered by the uſual modes of education in the Colonies, The 
hen of lay was common and faſhionable, « The infnity of diſputes, in 
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a new and free country, made it lucrative, and multiplied i its follower, 
No order of men has, in all ages, been more favourable to liberty, thy 
lawyers. Where they are not won over to the ſervice” of government, - 
they are formidable adverſaries to it. Profeſſionally taught the right 
of human nature, they keenly and quickly perceive every attack made 
on them. While others judge of bad principles by the actual prievance 
they occabios, lawyers diſcover them at a diſtance, and trace fuun 
miſchiefs from gilded innovations, 

'The reading of thoſe Colonies who were inclined to books, generally 
favoured the cauſe of liberty, Large libraries were ancommon in the 
New World, Diſquiſitions on abftruſe ſubjects, and curious reſearchs 
into antiquity, did not accord with the genius of a people, ſettled in u 
uncultivated country, where every ſurrounding object impelled to action, 
and little leiſure was left for ſpeculation. Their books were generall 
ſmall in ze, and few in number: a great part of them conſiſted of thoſe 
faſhionable authors, who have defended the eauſe of liberty. Cats! 

letters, the Independent Whig, and ſuch productions, were common i 
one extreme of the Colonies, while in the other, hiſtories of the Puritan 
kept alive the remembrance of the ſufferings of their forefathers, and in- 
ſpired a warm artachmoat, both to the civil and the religious rights a 
human nature, 

In the Southern Colonies, flavery coming a wilt of liberty among 
the free inhabitants. All maſters of Raves who enjoy perſonal liber 
will be both proud and jealous of their freedom, It 28, in their opinion, 
not only an enjoyment, but à kind of rank and privilege. In them, tie 
haughtinefs of domination combines with the ſpirit of liberty. Nothing 
could more effectually animate the oppoſition of a planter to the claimsof 
Great-Britain, than a conviction that thoſe claims in their extent de. 
graded him to a degree of dependence on his fellow ſubjects, equally 
humiliating with that which exiſted between his ſlaves and himſelf. 

The ſtate of ſociety in the Colonies favoured a fpirit of liberty and 
independence. Their inhabitants were. all of one rank. Kings, nobles, 
and biſhops, were unknown among them, From their firſt ſettlements 
the Engliſty provinces received impreſſions favourable to democratic 
forms of government, Their dependent ſituation forbad any inordinate 
ambition, among their native ſons, and the humility of their ſocieij, 
abſtracted as they were from the ſplendopr and amuſements of the Old 
World, beld forth few allurements to invite the reſidence of ſuch fren 
the Mother Country as aſpired to hereditary honours, Ina modem 
Europe, the remains of the feudal ſyſtem have occaſioned an order of 
wel. ſuperior 10 That of WP Commuter, i of tet 
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migrated to the Colonies, they were ſettled with the yeomanry. Their 
inhabitants, unaccuſtomed to that diſtinction of ranks, which the policy 
of Europe has eſtabliſhed, were ſtrongly impreſſed with an opinion, that 
all men are by nature equal. They could not eaſily be perſuaded that 
their grants of. land, or their civil rights, flowed from the munificence 
of Princes. Many of them had never heard of Magna Charta, and 
thoſe who knew the circumſtances of the remarkable period of Engliſh 
hiſtory, when that was obtained, did not reſt their claims to liberty and 
property on the tranſactions of that important day. They looked up to 
Heaven as the ſource of their rights, and claimed, not from the promiſes 
of kings, but from the parent of the univerſe, The political creed of 
an American Coloniſt was ſhort but ſubſtantial. He believed that God 
made all mankind originally equal : that he endowed them with the 
rights of life, property, and as much liberty as was conſiſtent with the 
rights of others, That he had beſtowed on his vaſt family of the 
human race, the earth for their ſupport, and that all government was a 
political inſtitution between men naturally equal, not for the aggrandize- 
ment of one, or a few, but for the general happineſs of the whole com- 
munity, Impreſſed with ſentiments of this kind, they grew up, from 
their earlieſt infancy, with that confidence which is well calculated to 
inſpire a love for liberty, and a prepoſſeſſion in favour of independence. 

In conſequence of the vaſt extent of vacant country, every Coloniſt 
was, or eaſily might be, a freeholder. Settled on lands of his own, he 
was both farmer and landlord---producing all the neceſſaries of life from 
kis own grounds, he felt himſelf both free and independent. Each indi« 
vidual might hunt, fiſh, or fowl, without injury to his neighbours, 
Theſe immunities which, in old countries, are guarded by the ſanction 
of penal laws, and monopolized by a few, are the common privileges of 
all in America, Coloniſts, growing up in the enjoyment of ſuch rights, 
felt the reſtraint of law more feebly than they, who are educated in 
countries, where long habits have made ſubmiſſion familiar. The mind 
of man naturally reliſhes liberty---wherever from the extent of a new and 
unſettled country, ſome abridgements thereof are uſeleſs, and others im- 
pratticable, this natural defire of freedom is ſtrengthened, and the inde- 
pendent mind revolts at the idea of ſubjection. 

The Coloniſts were alſo preſerved from the contagion of miniſterial 
fluence by their diſtance from the metropolis, Remote from the ſeat of 
power and corruption, they were not over-awed by the one, nor de- 
bauched by the other. Few were the means of detaching individuals 
from the intereſt of the public. High offices were neither ſufficiently, 
numerous nor lucrative to purchaſe many adherents, and the moſt valu- 
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able of theſe were conferred on natives of Britain. Every man o 
that rank only, which his own induſtry, or that of his near anceſtors, 
had procured him. Each individual being cut off from all means of 
riſing to. importance, but by his perſonal talents, was encouraged to 
make the moſt of thoſe with which he was endowed. Proſpect of 
this kind excited emulation, and produced an enterpriſing laborious {et 
of men, not eaſily overcome by difficulties, and full of projects for 
bettering their condition, 

The enervating opulence of Europe had not yet reached the Geli 
They were deſtitute of gold and ſilver, but abounded in the riches of 
nature. A ſameneſs of circumſtances and occupations created a great 
ſenſe of equality, and diſpoſed them to union in any common cauſe, 
from the ſucceſs of which, Gay maght expott to patent og od 
vantages. 

The Colonies were communities of ſeparate independent. individuals, 

under no general influence, but that of their perſonal feelings and opi- 
nions. They were not led by powerful families, nor by great officers in 
church or ſtate. Reſiding chiefly on lands of their own, and employed 
in the wholeſome labours of the field, they were in a great meaſure 
ſtrangers to luxury. Their wants were few, and among the great bulk 
of the people, for the moſt part, ſupplied from their own grounds 
Their enjoyments were neither far-fetched, nor dearly purchaſed, and 
were ſo moderate in their kind, as to leave both mind and. body unin- 

paire J. Inured from their early years to the toils of a country life, 
they dwelled in the midſt of rural plenty. Unacquainted with ideal 
wants, they delighted in perſonal independence. Removed from the 

_ preſſures of indigence, and the indulgence of affluence, their bodies 
were ſtrong, and theit minds vigorous, 

The great bulk of the Britiſh coloniſts were farmers, or planters, who 
were alſo proprietors of the ſoil. The merchants, mechanics, and ma- 
nufacturers, taken collectively, did not amount to one fifteenth of the 
whole number of the inhabitants. While the cultivators of the 
foil depend on nothing but Heaven and their own induſtry, other 
claſſes of men contract more or leſs of ſervility, from depending on 
the caprice of their cuſtomers, The exceſs of the farmers. over 
the collective numbers of all the other inhabitants, gave a. caſt of 
independence to the manners of the, people, and diffuſed the exalting 
ſentiments, which have always predominated among thoſe who are 
cultivators of their own grounds: theſe were farther promoted by theit 
moderate circumſtances, which deprived them of all ane for idle- 
_ or <acuunate indulgence, 
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The provincial conſtitutions of the Engliſh colonies nurtured a ſpirit 
of liberty. The king and government of Great Britain held no patro- 
nage in America, which could create a portion of attachment and in- 
fluence, ſufficient to counteract that ſpirit in popular aſſemblies, which, 
when left to itſelf, ill brooks any authority that interferes with its own. 

The inhabitants of the colonies from the beginning, eſpecially in 
New England, enjoyed a government which was but little ſhort of being 
independent. They had not only the image, but the ſubſtance of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. . They choſe moſt of their - magiſtrates, -and paid 
them all, They had in effe& the ſole direction of their internal go- 
vernment. The chief mark of their ſubordination conſiſted in their 
making no laws repugnant to the laws of their mother country ; in their 
ſubmitting to have ſuch laws as they made to be repealed by the king; 
and their obeying ſuch reſtrictions as were laid on their trade by Par- 
lament, The latter were often evaded, and with impunity. The other 
{mall checks were ſcarcely felt, and for a long time were in no . | 

injurious to their intereſts, 


Under theſe favourable circumſtances, abate coma Ls 


advanced nearly to the magnitude of a nation, while the greateſt part 
of Europe was almoſt wholly ignorant of their progreſs. Some arbi- 
trary proceedings of governors, proprietary partialities, or democratical 
jealouſies, now and then interrupted the political calm which generally 
prevailed among them, but theſe and other occaſional impediments of 
their proſperity, for the moſt part, ſoon ſubſided, The circumſtances 
of the country afforded but little ſcope for the intrigues of politicians, 
or the turbulence of demagogues. The coloniſts being but remotely 
affeted by the buſtlings of the old world, and having but few-objeRs 
of ambition or contention among themſelves, were abſorbed. in the or- 
dinary cares of domeſtic life, and for a long time exempted from a 
great proportion of thoſe evils, which the governed too often expe- 
nence from the paſſions and follies of ſtateſmen. But all this time 
they were riſing higher, and though not ſenſible of it, growing to a 
greater degree of political conſequence. 

One of the firſt events which, as an evidence of their increaſing im- 
portance, drew on the colonies a ſhare of public attention, was the 
taking of Louiſbourg, in the year 1745, from France, while that coun» 
try was at war with Great Britain, This enterpriſe was projected by 
Goremor Shirley, of Maſſachuſetts, and undertaken by the ſole autho- 
ſity of the legiſlature of that colony. It was carried by only a fingle 
rote to make the attempt, but after the adoption of the meaſure, there 
vs an immediate union of all parties, and all were equally zealous in 
(rying it into execution, The expedition was committed to General 

262 Pepperell, 
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Pepperell, and upwards of five thouſand men were ſpeedily raifed ſor 
the ſervice, and put under his command. This force arrived at Canſo 
on the 4th of April: a Britiſh marine force from the Weſt-Indies, com. 
manded by Commodore Warren, which arrived in the ſame month, 
ated in concert with theſe land forces. Their combined operations 
were carried on with ſo much W that: on che 7th of qui the 
fortreſs cap tulated. | 

The war in which Louiſbourg was taken, was ſcattely cnded whe 
another began, in which the colonies were diſtinguiſhed parties. The 
reduction of that fortreſs, by colonial troops, muſt have given. both to 
France and England, enlarged ideas of the value of American territory, 
and might have given riſe to that eagerneſs for extending the bounds. 
ries of their reſpective colonies, which ſoon after, by a collifion of 
claims to the ſame ground, laid the foundation of a bloody war between 
the two nations. It is neither poſſible nor neceſſary to decide on the 
rights of either to the lands about which this conteſt began. It is cer. 
tain that the proſpects of convenience and future advantage had much 
more influence on both, than the conſiderations of equity. As the 
contending powers conſidered the rights of the native inhabitants of no 
account, it is not wonderful that they ſhould not agree in ſettling their 
own. The war was brought on in the following manner: about the 
the year 1749, a grant of fix hundred thouſand acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of the Ohio, was made out in favour of certain perſons 
in Weſtminſter, London, and Virginia, who had aſſociated under the 
title of the Ohio Company, At this time France was in poſſeſſion of 
the country, on both ſides of the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, as well as 
of Canada, and wiſhed to form a communication between theſe two 
extremities of her territories in North-America, She was, therefore, 
alarmed at the ſcheme in agitation by the Ohio Company inaſmuch as 
the land granted to them lay between her northern and ſouthern ſetile- 
ments. Remonſtrances againſt Britiſh encroachments as they were 
called, having been made in vain by the Governor of Canada, the 
French, at length, in 1753, ſeized ſome Britiſh ſubjects who were 
trading among the Twightwees, a nation of Indians near the Ohio, as 
intruders on the land of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and ſent them to a 
fort on the ſouth fide of Lake Erie. 1 Twightwees, by way of 
retaliation for capturing Britiſh traders, whom they deemed their allics 
ſeized three French traders, and ſent them to Penpſylvania, The 


French perſiſting in their claims to the country on the Ohio, as part of 


Canada, ſtrengthened theiaſelves by erecting new forts in its vicinity, 
and at length began to ſeize and plunder every Britifh trader found on 
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any part of that river. Repeated complaints of theſe violences being 
made to the Governor of Virginia, it was at length determined to ſend 
a ſuitable perſon to the French commandant near the Ohio, to demand 
the reaſon of his hoſtile proceedings, and to inſiſt on his evacuating a 
fort he had lately built, Major Waſhington, being then but little more 
than twenty-one years of age, offered his ſervice, which was thankfully 
accepted. The diſtance to the French ſettlement was more than four 
hundred miles, and one half of the rout led through a wilderneſs, inha- 
bited only by Indians. He nevertheleſs ſet out in an uncommonly ſe- 
vere ſeaſon, attended only by one companion. From Wincheſter, he 

on foot, with his proviſions on his back. When he arrived 
and delivered his meſſage, the French commandant refuſed tocomply, and 
claimed the country as belonging to the King his maſter, and declared 
that he. ſhould continue to ſeize and ſend as priſoners to Canada, every 
Engliſhman that ſhould attempt to trade on the Ohio, or any of its 
branches, Before Major Waſhington returned, the Virginians had 
ſent out workmen and materials, to ereR a fort at the conflux of the 
Ohio, and the Monongahela, While they were engaged in this 
work, the French came upon them, drove them out of the country, 
and ereted a regular fortification on the ſame ſpot. Theſe ſpirited 
proceedings overſet the ſchemes of the Ohio Company, but its members 
both in England and America were too powerful to brook the diſappoint. 
ment; It was therefore reſolved to inſtruct the Colonies to oppoſe with 
arms the encroachments of the French on the Britiſh territories, as theſe 
veſtern lands were called. In obedience to theſe inſtructions, Virginia 
raiſed three hundred men, put them under the command of Colonel 
Waſhington, and ſent them on towards the Ohie. May 28, 1754, an 
engagement between them and a party of French took place, in which 
te latter were defeated, On this Mr, de Villier, the French com- 
mandant, marched down with nine hundred men, beſides Indians, and 
attacked the Virginians, Colonel Waſhington made a brave defence, 
behind a ſmall unfiniſhed intrenchment, called Fort Neceſſity; but at 
length accepted of honourable terms of capitulation, 

From the eagerneſs diſcovered by both nations for theſe lands, it oc» 
curred to all, that a rupture between France and England could not be 
far diſtant, It was alſo evident to the rulers of the latter, that the Co- 
lonies would be the moſt convenient centre of operation for repreſſing 
French encroachments, To draw forth their Colonial reſources, in an 
wiform ſyſtem of operations, then, for the firſt time, became an object 
o public attention, To digeſt a plan for this purpoſe, a general meet- 
g of the, Governors, and moſt influential members of the Provincial 

Aſſemblies, 
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Aſſemblies, was held at Albany in 1754. The commiſlioners, at thy 
congreſs, were unanimouſly of opinion, that an union of the Coloni 
was neceflary, and they propoſed a plan to the following effec, « thy 
a grand council ſhould be formed of members, to be choſen by the Pr. 
vincial Aﬀemblies, which council, together with a Governor, to he xp. 
pointed by the Crown, ſhould be authoriſed to make general laws, a4 
alſo to raiſe money from all the Colonies for their common defence,” 
'The leading members of the Provincial Aſſemblies were of opinion, that 
If this plan was adopted, they could defend themſelves from the French, 
without any aſſiſtance from Great Britain. This plan, when ſent to 
England, was not acceptable to the Miniſtry, and in lieu thereof, they 
propoſed, © that the Governors of all the Colonies attended by one 
or two members of their reſpective councils,” which were for the mol 
part of royal appointment, . ſhould from time to time concert myaſures 
for the whole of the Colonies; erect forts, and raiſe troops with a 
power to draw upon the Britiſh treaſury in the firſt inſtance; but to be 
ultimately re- imburſed by a tax to be laid on the Colonies by act of 
Parliament,” This was as much diſreliſned by the Coloniſts, as the 
former plan had been by the Britiſh Miniſtry, The principle of fone 
general power, operating on the whole of the Cel was {till kept 
in mind, though dropped for the preſent. 

The miniſterial plan laid down above ee to Goremot 
Shirley, and by him communicated to Dr. Franklin, and his opinion 
thereon requeſted. That ſagacious patriot ſent to the Governor an an- 
ſwer in writing, with remarks upon the. propoſed plan, in which, by his 
ſtrong reaſoning powers, on the firſt view of the new ſubject, he antici- 
pated the ſubſtance of a controverſy, which for twenty years employed 
the tongues, pens, and ſwords of both countries, 

The policy of repreſſing the encroachments of the French on the 
Britiſh Colonies was generally approved both in England and America, 
It was therefore reſolved to take effectual meaſures for driving them 
from the Ohio, and alfo for redacing Niagara, Crown-Point, and the 
other poſts, which they held within the limits * by the _ of 
Great Britain, 

To effect the firſt purpoſe, General Braddock was ſent from Ireland 
to Virginia, with two regiments, and was there joined by as many more, 
as amounted in the whole, to two thouſand two hundred men. He was 
a brave man, but deftitute of the other qualifications of a great officer, 
His haughtineſs diſguſted the Americans, and his ſeverity made him 
diſagreeable to the regular troops. He particularly ſlighted the count! 
militia, and the Virginia officers, Colonel Waſhington begged his pet- 
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nikon to go before him, and ſcour the woods with his provincial troops, 
who were well acquainted with that ſervice, but this was refuſed. The 
General with one thouſand four handred men puſhed on incautiouſly, 
"ll be fell into an ambuſcade of French and Indians, by whom he was 
Jefeated, and mortally wounded, June 9, 1755. The regulars, as the 
Britiſh troops at that time were called, were thrown into confuſion, hut 
the provincials more uſed to Indian fighting, were not ſo much diſcon- 
certed, They continued in an unbroken body under Colonel Waſhing. 
wo, and by covering the retreat of the regulars, prevented their being 
cat off entirely. | | 

Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtilities, war had not yet been formally de- 
cared. Previous to the adoption of that meaſure, Great Britain, con- 
tary to the uſages of nations, made priſoners of eight thouſand French 


failors, This heavy blow for a long time crippled the naval operations 


of France, but at the ſame time inſpired her with a defire to retaliate, 
whenever a proper opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. For two or three 
years after Braddock's defeat, the war was carried on againſt France 
without vigour or ſucceſs: but when Mr. Pitt was placed at the head 
ef the miniſtry, public affairs aſſumed a new aſpect. Victory every 
where, crowned the Britiſn arms, and, in a ſhort time, the French were 
diſpoſſeſſed, not only of all the Britiſh territories on which they had en- 
croached, but alſo of Quebec, the capital of their ancient province, 
Canada. | | | 
In the courſe of this war, ſome of the colonies made exertions ſo far 
beyond their reaſonable quota, to merit a re-imburſement from the na- 
tional treaſury; but this was not univerſally the caſe. In conſequence of 


imernal diſputes, together with their greater domeſtic ſecurity, the ne- 


ſary ſupplies had not been raiſed in due time by others of the Pro- 
macial Aſſemblies. That a Britiſh Miniſter ſhould depend on colony 
legiſlatures, for the execution of his plans, did not well accord with 
the vigorous and decifive genius of Mr. Pitt, but it was not prudent, by 
wy 1anovation, to irritate the Colonies, during a war, in which, from 
beal circumſtances, their exertions were peculiarly beneficial. The ad- 
ſantages that would reſult from an ability to draw forth the reſources 
of the Colonies, by the ſame authority, which commanded the wealth of 
the Mother Country, might in theſe circumſtances have ſaggeſted the 
(ea of taxing the Coloaies by authority of the Britiſh parliament. Mr. 
Fit is ſaid to haye told Mr. Franklin, 44 that when the war cloſed, if 
i ſhould be in the miniſtry, he would take meaſures to prevent the 
Colonies from having a power to refuſe or delay the ſupplies that might 


be wanted for national purpoſes,” but did not mention what thoſe mea- 
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fares ſhould be. As often as money or men were wanted from the Co, 
Jlonies, a requiſiti on was made to their legiflatures. Theſe were gene. 
* rally and cheerfully complied with. Their exertions with a few ei. 
ceptions were great, and manifeſted a ſerious deſire to carry into eff 
the plans of Great Britain for reducing the power of France, 
In the proſecution of this war, the advantages which Great Britain de. 
zived from the Colonies were ſeverely felt by her enemies. Upwards of 
four hundred privateers, which were fitted out of the ports of the Brit 
Colonies ſucceſsfully cruized on French property, Theſe not only n. 
vaged the Weſt India iſlands belonging to his moſt Chriſtian Majely, 
bat made many captures on the coaſt of France. Beſides diſtreſſing the 
French nation by privateering, the Colonies furniſhed twenty-three 
thouſand eight hundred men, to co-operate with the Britiſh regular 
forces in North-America. They alſo ſent powerful aids, both in men 
and proviſions, out of their own limits which facilitated the reduction of 
Martinique, and of the Havannah. The ſucceſs of their privateers—the 
co-operation of their land forces—the convenience of their harboun, 
and their contiguity to the Weſt India iſlands, made the Colonies grea 
acquiſitions to Britain, and formidable adverſaries to France, From 
their growing importance the latter had much to fear, Their continued 
union with Great Britain threatened the ſubverſion of the commerce and 
American poſſeſſions of France. | | | 
After hoſtilities had raged nearly eight years, in 176g a general peace 
was concluded, on terms, by which France ceded Canada to Great 
Britain. The Spaniards having alſo taken part in the war, were, at the 
termination of it, induced to relinquiſh to the ſame power, both Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida. This peace gave Great Britain poſſeſſion of an extent a 
country equal in dimenſions to ſeveral kingdoms of Europe. The po 
ſeflion of Canada in the North, and of the two Floridas in the South, 
made her almoſt ſole miſtreſs of the North- American continent. 
This laid the foundation of future greatneſs, which excited the en 
and the fears of Europe. Her navy, her commerce, and her manulic- 
tures, had greatly increaſed, when ſhe held but a part of the continen, 
and when ſhe was bounded by the formidable powers of France and 
Spain. Her probable future greatneſs, when without a rival, and with * 
a growing vent for her manufactures, and increaſing employment for bet 
marine, threatened to deſtroy that balance of power, which Europe 
ſovereigns have for a long time endeavoured to preſerve. Kings abe . 
publicans with reſpect to each other, and behold with democratic jcaloal, 
any one of their order towering above the reſt, The 
of one, tendstoexcite the combination, or, at leaſt, the wiſhes of w_ 
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o edice bim to the common level. From motives of this kind, a great | 
part of Europe not long ſince combined againſt Venice; and ſoon. alter A --4 
;zainkt Louis XIVth of France. With the ſame ſuſpicious eye was the 

mal ſuperiority of Great Britain viewed by her neighbours. | 41 

were, in general; diſpoſed to favour any convulſion which nn R 
Jininution of her overgrown power. 

The addition to the Britiſh empire of now provinces, equal in extent” N 

to old kingdoms, not only excited the jealouſy of European powers, . 

but occaſioned doubts in the minds of enlightened Britiſh politicians, 

[viccher or not ſuch immenſe acquiſitions of territory would contribute 

to the felicity of the Parent State. They ſaw, or thought they ſaws 

the ſeeds of diſunion planted in the too widely extended empire. Power, N 

like all things human, has its limits, and there is a point beyond which 

the longeſt and ſharpeſt ſword fails of doing execution, To combine 

in one uniform ſyſtem of government, the extenſive territory then ſub» 

jeted to the Britiſh ſway appeared to men of reflection, a work of 

doubtful practicability: nor were they miſtaken in their conjectures. 3 6 

The ſeeds of diſcord were ſoon planted, and ſpeedily grew up to the 

tending of the empire. The high notions of liberty and independence, 

which were nurtured in the Colonies, by their local fituation, and the | 

fate of ſociety in the new world, were increaſed by the removal of hoſ- x 

tile neighbours. The events of the war had alſo given them ſome ex- 

perience in military operations, and ſome confidence in their own abi- 

ly. Foreſering their future importance, from the rapid increaſe of 

their numbers, and extenſion of their commerce, and being extremely 

jealous of their rights, they readily admitted, and with pleaſure in- 

75 ideas and ſentiments which were favourable to independence. 

While combuſtible materials were daily collecting, in the new world, 2 

ſpark to kindle the whole was produced in the old. Nor were there 

hg thoſe who, from a jealouſy of Great Britain, helped to fan the g 
From the firſt ſettlement of Engliſh America, till the cloſe of 5 
the war of 1955, the conduct of Great Britaia towards her Colonies 

fords an uſeful leſſon to thoſe who are diſpoſed to coloniſation. | 

m that zra, it is equally worthy of the attention of thoſe who 

ih for the reduction of great empires to ſmall ones. In the firſt period, | 

reat Britain regarded the provinces as ioftruments of commerce, 

'thout charging herſelf with. he care of their internal police, or ſeeking | 

{rreve from them, ſhe contented herſelf with a monopoly of their trade. 

Ne reated them as a judicious mother dbes herdutiful children. Theyſhared 

derem privilege belonging to her native ſons, and but lightly felt the ineon -- 
e Small was the catalogue Nr | 
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eren democratical jealouſy charged the Parent State, antevedent to the 
period before mentioned.” The following appear to have deen the chief. 
An act of the Britiſh Parliament for prohibiting'the cutting down pitch 
and far trees, not being within a fence or enclofure;' and ſundry acts 
which operated againſt colonial manufactures. By one of theſe, it waz 
made illegal after the 24th' of June, 17 50, to erect in the Colonies, 
any mill or other engine for ſlitting or rolling of iron, or any plating 
fotge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace for mak g ſteel, By 
another, hatters were reſtrained from taking more than two apprentices 
at a time, or any for leſs than ſeven years, and from employing negroes 
in the buſineſs. The Coloniſts were alſo prohibited from traniporting 


hats, and home manufactured woollens, from one provinee to another, 


Theſe regulations were for the moſt part evaded, but if carried into ex- 
ecution, would have been ſlightly inconvenient, and only to a few, 
The articles, the manufacturing of which were thus prohibited, could 

be purchaſed at a cheaper rate from England, and the hands who made 
them, could be as well employed in agriculture. 

Though theſe reſtrictions were a ſpecies of affront, by their implying, 
that the Coloniſts had not ſenſe enough to diſcover their own interef, 
and though they ſeemed calculated to cruſh their native talents, and to 
keep them in a conſtant ſtate of inferiority, without any hope of arriving 
at thoſe advantages, to which, by the native riches of their country, 
they were prompted to aſpire ; yet if no other grievances had been 
ſuperadded to what exiſted in 1763, theſe would have been ſoon 
forgotten, for their preſſure was neither great, nor univerſal, The good 
reſulting to the colonies, from their connection with Great Britain, in- 
finitely outweighed the evil. 
Till the year 1764, the colonial regulations ſeemed to have no other 

object but the common good of the whole empire; exceptions to tle 
contrary were few, and had no appearance of fyſtem, When the ap- 
proach of the Colonies to manhood made them more eapable of reſiſting 
impoſitions, Great Britain changed the ancient ſyſtem, under which her 
Colonies had long flouriſhed. When policy would rather have dictated 
2 of authority, ſhe roſe in her demand, and multiplied her r- 


From the conqueſt of Canada, in 1759, ſome have ſuppoſed, that 
France began ſecretly to lay ſchemes for wreſting thoſe Colonies from 
| Great Britain which ſhe was not able to conquer, Others alledge, t that 
from that period the Coloniſts, releaſed from alt fears of dangefo 
neighbours, fixed their eyes on independence, and - took ſundry ſtep- 
preparatory to the adoption of that meaſure. Without recurring to either 
eſtheſe opinions, the Known ſcllibaeſs of human nature is 775 (0 
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account for that demand on the one fide, and that refuſal on the other, 
which occaſioned the revolution. It was natural for Great Britain to 
wiſh for an extenſion of her authority over the Colonies, and equally fo 
for them, on theis approach to maturity, to be more impatient of ſubor- 
dination, and to reſiſt every Innovations for r the degree of 
their dependence. 

The ſad ſtory of Colonial oppreſſion commenced in the year 1764. 
Great Britain then adopted new regulations reſpecting her Colonies, 
which after diſturbing the ancient harmony of the two countries for 
about twelve years, terminated in the diſmemberment of the empire. 

Theſe conſiſted in reſtricting their former commerce, but more eſpe- 
cially in ſubjeRing them to taxation, by the Britſh Parliament. By ad- 
hering to the ſpirit of the navigation act, in the courſe of a century, the 
trade of Great Britain had increaſed far beyond the expeRation of her 
moſt ſanguine ſons, but by rigidly enforcing the ſtrict letter of the ſame, 
in a different ſituation of public affairs, eller direRtly the reverſe were 

roduced, 

: From the enterpriſing commercial. ſpirit of the coloniſts, the trade of 
America, after filling all its proper channels, ſwelled out on every fide, 
—_— its proper banks with a rich redundance. In the cure of 

evils, which are cloſely connected with the cauſes of national proſperity, 
volgar precaution ought not to be employed, In ſeverely checking a 
contraband trade, which was enly the overflowing of an extenſive _ 
trade, the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For ſome time before and after the termination of the war of 1755. a 
conſiderable intercourſe had been carried on between the Britiſh and 
Spaniſn Colonies, conſiſting of the manufactures of Great Britain, im- 
ported by the former, and ſold by the latter, by which the Britiſh Colo- 
nies acquired gold and filver, and were enabled to make remittances to 
the Mother Country, This trade, though it did not claſh with the 
ſpirit of the Britiſh navigation laws, was forbidden by their letter. On 
zccount of the advantages which all parties, and particularly Great 
Britain, reaped from this intercourſe, it had long been winked at by per- 
ſons in power; but at the period before-mentioned, ſome new regulations 
vere adopted, by which it. was almoſt deſtroyed,” This was effected by 
armed cutters, whoſe commanders were enjoined to take the uſual euſ- 
tom-houſe oaths, and to act in che capacity of revenue officers. So 
ſudden a ſtoppage of an aceuſtomed and beneficial commerce, by an 
pruſually rigid execution of old/laws; was a ſerious'blow to the Northern 
ies. It was their misfortune, that though they ood in'need of 
a quantities of Britin manufaores, their country produced very 
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little that afforded a direct remittance to pay for them. They wen, 
| therefore, under a neceſſity of ſeeking elſewhere, a market for their yr, 
"duce, and by a circuitous route, acquiring the means of ſupporting thei 
credit with the Mother Country, This they found by trading with th 
- Spaniſh and French Colonies in their neighbourhood. From them they 
acquired gold, ſilver, and valuable commodities, the ultimate profit of 
which centered in Great Britain, This intercourſe, gave life to buſinel 
of every denomination, and eſtabliſhed a reciprocal circulation of money 
and merchandize, to the benefit of all parties concerned, Why atrade 
eſſential to the Colonies, and which, ſo far from being detrimental, wa 
- IndireQly advantageous to Great Britain, ſhould be ſo narrowly waichel 
and ſo ſeverely reſtrained, could not be accounted for by the America, 
without ſuppoſing that the rulers of Great Britain were jealous of thei 
adventurous commercial ſpirit, and of their increafing number of ſeamen, 
Their actual ſufferings were great, but their apprehenſions were greater, 
Inſtead of viewing the Parent State as they+had long done, in the light 
of an affectionate mother, they conceived her, as beginning to be i 
fluenced by the narrow views of an illiberal ſtep-dame, 
After the agth of September, 1764, the trade between the Britiſh 
and the French, and Spaniſh Colonies, was in ſome degree legaliſed, 
but under circumſtances, that brought no relief to the Coloniſts, for i 
was loaded with ſuch enormous duties, as were equivalent to a prohibi 
- tion, The preamble to the act for this purpoſe was alarming, 
« Whereas it is juſt and neceſſary, that a revenue be raiſed in America, 
for defraying the expences of defending, protecting, and fecuring the 
ſame, We, the Commons, &c, towards raiſing the ſame, give and 
grant unto your Majeſty, the ſum of (here followed a ſpecification ofdutin 
upon foreign clayed ſugar, indigo, and coffee, of foreign produce, uponal 
wines, except French, upon all wrought ſilk, and all calicoes, and uponerery 
gallon of melaſſes and ſy rups, being the produce of a colony not under 
the dominion of his Majeſty), It was alſo enafted, that the note 
- ariſing from the importation of theſe articles into the Colonies, ſhould 
be paid into the receipt of hls Majeſty's exchequer, there to be entered 
ſeparate, and raſerved, to be diſpoſed of by Parliament towards defray- 
ing the neceſſary expenges of defending, protecting, and fecurny 
America, Till that act paſſed, no act avowedly for the purpoſe of n- 
+ yenue, and with the ordinary title and recital of ſuch, was to be ſound 
n the parliamentary ſtatute hoak, The wording of it made the Colo- 
'nifts fear, that the Fatliament would gu on, in charging them with ſu 
© taxes as they pleaſed, and for the ſupport of ſuch military force us the) 
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cies arifing from it were ordered to be paid in ſpecie, and regulations 
were adopted, againſt colonial paper money. To obſttuct the avenues 
of acquiring gold and ſilver, and at the ſame time to ĩnterdict the uſe of 
paper money a appeared to the Coloniſts as a farther evidence that their 
intereſts were either miſunderſtood or diſtegarded, The impoſition of 
Juties, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in America, was conſidered 
us a dangerous innovation, but the methods adopted for ſecuring their 
collection, were reſented as arbitrary and unconſtitutional, It was 
enacted by Parliament, that whenever offences ſhould be committed 
againſt the acts, which impoſed them, the proſecutor might bring hie 
ation for the penalty in the courts of admiralty, by which means the de- 
ſendant loft the advantage of being tried by a jury, and was ſubjeRed 
to the neceſſity of having his caſe decided upon by a fingle man, a crea- 
ture of the crown, whoſe ſalary was to be paid out of forfeitures ad. 
judged by trimfelf; and alfo according to a courſe of law, which ex- 
empted the proſecutor from the trouble of proving his accuſation, and 
ip obliged the defendant, either to evince kls innocence, or to ſuffer. By 
theſe regulations, the guards which the conftitution had placed round 
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iſh property, and the fences which the anceſtors of both countries had 
ed, erected againſt arbitrary power, were thrown down, as far as they con- 
or it cerned the Colonfts, charged with riolating the laws, for raiſing 4 
bi. revenue in America, 

ans They who directed public affairs in Great Britain feared, that if he: 
* collection of theſe duties was enforced only in the cuſtomary way, pay- 


ment would be often eluded. To obviate that diſpolition Which the 
Coloniſts diſcovered to ſcreen one another, in diſobeying offenſive acts 
of Parliament, regulations were adopted, bearing hard on their conſtitu« 
tional rights. Unwilling as the Coloniſts were to be excluded by the 
impoſition of enormous duties, from an accuſtomed and beneficial line 
of buſineſs, it is not wonderful that they were diſpoſed to repreſent the 
innovations of the mother &untry in the moſt unfavourable point of 
riew, The heavy loſſes to which many individuals were ſubjected, and 
{he general diſtreſs of the mercantile intereſt in ſeveral of the oldeſt Co- 
lonies, ſonred the minds of many, That the Mother Country ſhould 
infringe her own conſtitution, to cramp the commerce of her Colonies, 
vu a fruitful ſubject of declamation; but theſe murmurings would have 
evaporated in words, had Great Britain proceeded to no farther inno- 
'Vations, Inſtead of this, ſhe adopted the novel idea of raifing from the 
an efficient reyenue, by direct internal taxes, 1 by authority 

#f ler Parliament, | 
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Though all the Colonifts diſreliſhed, and many, from the preſlure of 
actual ſufferings, complained of the Britiſh reſtrictions on their many. 
factures and commerce, yet a great majority was diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
both, Moſt of them acknowledged that the exerciſe of theſe power 
was incident to the ſovereignty of the Mother Country, «ſpecially when 
guarded by an implied contract, that they were to be only uſed for the 
common benefit of the empire. It was generally allowed, that as the 
planting of colonies was not deſigned to ereft an independant govern. 
ment, but to extend an old one, the Parent State had a right to reſtrain 
their trade-in every way, which conduced to the common emolument, 

They for the moſt part conſidered the Mother Country as authoriſed 
to name ports and nations, to which alone their merchandize ſhould be 
carried, and with which alone they ſhould trade: but the novel clain 
of taxing them without their conſent, was univerſally reprobated, 2 
contrary to their natural, chartered, and conſtitutional rights, In op 
poſition to it, they not only alledged the general principles of liberty, 
but ancient uſage, During the firſt hundred and fifty years of their ei- 
iſtence, they had been left to tax themſelves and in their own way. If there 
were any exceptions to this general rule, they were too inconſiderable to 
merit notice. In the war of 1755, the events of which were freſh inthe recol- 
lection of every one, the Parliament had in no inſtance attempted to 
raiſe either men or money in the Colonies by its own authority, As 
the claim of taxation on one fide, and the refuſal of it on the other, 
was the very hinge on which the revolution turned, it merits à parti 
cular diſcuſſion, 5 

Colonies were formerly planted by warlike nations, to keep ther 
enemies in awe, to give vent ta a ſurplys of inhabitants, or to diſcharge 
a number of diſcontented and troubleſome citizens. But in modem 
ages, the ſpirit of violence, being in ſome meaſure ſheathed in com- 
merce, colonies have been ſettled, by the nations of Europe, for the 
purpoſes of tfade. Theſe were to be attained by their raifing, for the 
Mother County, ſuch commodities as ſhe did not produce, and ſupply- 
ing themſelves from her with ſuch things as they wanted. In ſubſet. 
viency to theſe views, Great Britain planted Colonies, and made lau, 
obliging them to carry to her all their products which the wanted, and 
all their raw materials which ſhe choſe to work up. Beſides this n. 
ſtriction, ſhe forbad them to procure manufacturers from any other pan 
of the globe, or even the products of European countries, which could 
rival her, without being firſt brought to her ports. By a vatiety of 
Jaws ſhe regulated their trade, in ſuch a'manner, as was thought me 
conducive to their mutual advantage, and her own particular m— 
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This orinciple of commercial monopoly run through no lefs than twenty- 
dine acts of Parliament, from 1660 to 1764. In all theſe acts the ſyſ. 
tem of commerce was eſtabliſhed, as that, from which alone, their con- 
butions to the ſtrength of the empire were expected. During this 
whole period, a parliamentary revenue was no part of the object of 
coloniſation. Accordingly, in all the laws which regarded them, the 
technical words of revenue laws were avoided, - Such have uſually a 
title purporting their being ** grants, and the words © give and grant, 
uſually precede their enacting clauſes, Although duties were impoſed on 
America by previous acts of Parliament, no one title of © giving an 
aid to his Majeſty,” or any other of the uſual titles to the revenue acts, 
was to be found in any of them. They were intended as ek 
trade, and not as ſources of national ſupplies. Till the year 1764, all 
food on commercial regulation and reſtraint, 

While Great Britain attended to this firſt ſyſtem of W her 
America ſettlements, though expoſed in unknown climates, and unex- 
plored wilderneſſes, grew and flouriſhed, and in the ſame proportion 
the trade and riches of the Mother Country increaſed. Some eftimate 
may be made of this increaſe, from the following ſtatement; the whole 
export trade of England, including that to the Colonies, in the year 
1704, amounted to £,6,509,000 ſterling: but ſo immenſely had the 
Colonies increaſed, that the exports to them alone in the year 2772, 
amounted to £.6,022,1 32 ſterling, and they were yearly increafing,, In 
the ſhort ſpace of ſixty- eight years, the Colonies added. nearly. as much 
to the export commerce of Great Britain,. as ſhe had grown to by a pro- 
greſſve increzſe of improvement in 1900 years. And this increaſe of 
colonial trade was not at the expence of the general trade of the kingdom, 
for that increaſed in the ſame time from ſix millions to ſixteen. mil- 
lions. | 

In this auſpicious period, the Mother Country FEW bare herſelf with 
uerciſing her ſupremacy in ſuperintending the general concerns of the 
Colonies, and in harmoniſing the commercial intereſt of the whole em- 
picre, To this the moſt of them bowed down with ſuch a-filial ſubmiſ- 
fon as demonſtrated that they, though not ſubjected to parliamentary 
taxes, could be kept in due ſubordination, and in perſect ſubſerviency to 
the grand views of coloniſation. 

Immediately after the peace af Paris, 176g, a new ſcene was openad. 
The national debt of Great Britain. then amounted to one hundred and. 
ſony. eight millions, for which an intereſt, of nearly five millions was 
annually paid. While the Britiſh Miniſter was digeſting plans for dimi- 
wing this amazing load of debt, he conceived the idea of raifing a. 
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ſubſtantial revenue in the Britiſh Colonies, from taxes laid by the Fu 
liament of the Parent State, On the one hand it was urged, that the 
late war originated on account of the Colonies that it was teaſonable, 
more eſpecially as it had terminated in a manner ſo favontable to their 
intereſt, that they ſhould contribute to the defraying the expenees it had 
occaſioned. Thus far both parties were agreed; but Great Britain con. 
tended, that her Parliament, as the ſupreme power, was conſtitutionally 
veſted with an authority to lay them on every part of the empire, This 
doctrine, plauſible in itſelf, and conformable to the letter of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, when the whole dominions were repreſented in one aſſembly, 
was reprobated in the Colonies, as contrary to the ſpirit of the ſame po- 
vernment, when the empire became ſo far extended, as to have many 
diſtinct repreſentative aſſemblies. The coloniſts believed that the chief 
excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution conſiſted in the tight of the ſubjecu 
to grant, or withold taxes, and in their having a hare in ne 
laws by which they were to be bound. | 
They conceived, that the ſuperiority of the Britiſh conſtitution, to 
other forms of government was, not becauſe their ſupreme council was 
called a Parliament, but becauſe the people had a ſhare in it by appoint- 
ing members, who conſtituted one of its conſtituent branches, and with- 
out whoſe concurrence, no law, binding on them, could be enacted, In 
the Mother Country, it was aſſerted to be eſſential to the unity of the 
empire, that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould have a right of taxation over 
every part of the royal dominions. In the Colonies, it was believed, 
. that taxation and repreſentation were inſeparable, and that they could 
neither be free nor happy if their property could be taken from' them 
without their conſent. The common people in America reaſoned on this 
ſubject in a ſummary way: If a Britiſh Parliament,” ſaid they, “ in 
which we are unrepreſented, and over which we have no controul, can 
take from us any part of our property, by dire& taxation, they may take 
as much as they pleaſe, and we have no fecurity for any thing that re 
mains, but a forbearance on their part, leſs like ly to be exerciſed in our 
favour, as they lighten themſelves of the burthens of government, in the 
ſame proportion that they impoſe them on us. They well knew, that 
communities of mankind, as well as individuals, have a ſtrong propenſity 
to impoſe on others, when they can do it with impunity, and, eſpecially, 
when there is a proſpeQ, that the impoſition will be attended with advat- 
tage to themſelves. The Americans, from that jealouſy of their l- 
berties which their local fituation nurtured, and which they inherited 
from their forefathers, viewed the exclufive right of laying taxes on 
themſelves, free from extraneous influence, in the ſame light == 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 425 
Bri Parlianient views its peculiar privilege of raiſing money, inde- 
of the crown. The Parent State appeared to the Coloniſts to 
#and in the ſame relation to their local legiſlatures, as the monarch of 
Great Britain to the Britich Parliament. His prerogative is limited by 
that palladium of the people's liberty, the excluſive privilege of granting 
their own money. While this right reſts in the hands of the people 
their liberties are ſecured. In the ſame manner reaſoned the Coloniſts, 
« in order to be ſtiled freemen, our local aſſemblies, elected by ourſelves, 
muſt enjoy the excluſive privilege of impoſing taxes upon us. They 
contended, that men ſettled in foreign parts to better their condition, 
and not to ſubmit their liberties—to continue the; equals, not to become 
the ſlaves of their leſ-adventurous ſellow- citizens, and that by the noyel 
doctrine of parliamentary power, they were degraded: from being the 
ſubjects of a king, to the low condition of being ſubjects of ſubjects. 
They argued, that it was eſſentially involved in the idea of property, 
that the poſſeſſor had ſuch a right therein, that it was a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe any other man, or body of men, poſſeſſed a right to take it 
from him without his conſent, Precedents, in the Hiſtory of England, 
juſtified this mode of reaſoning. The love of property ſtrengthened it, 
and it had a peculiar force on the minds of Colonifts, three*thouſand 
miles removed from the ſeat of government, and growing up to matu« 
rity, in a new world, where, from the extent of country, and the ſtate 
of ſociety, even the neceſſary reſtraints of civil government were im- 
patiently borne, On the other hand, the people of Great-Britain re- 
olted againſt the claims of, the Coloniſts. Educated in habits of ſub- 
miſion to parliamentary taxation, they conceived it to be the height of 
contumacy for their Coloniſts to refuſe obedience to the power, which 
they had been taught to revere. Not adverting to the common intereſt 
which exiſted between the people of Great-Britain and their repreſen- 
tative, they believed, chat the ſame right exiſted, although the ſame' 
community of intereſts was wanting. The pride of an opulent, con- 
quering nation, aided this mode of reaſoning, * What,” ſaid they, 
* ſhall we, who have ſo lately humbled France and Spain, be dictated 
to by our Coloniſts? Shall our ſubjects, educated by cur care, and de- 
fended by our arms, preſume to queſtion” the rights of Parliament, to 
which we are. obliged to ſubmit ? Reflections of this kind, congenial 
to the natural vanity· of the human heart, operated ſo extenfively, that 
the people of Great Britain ſpoke of their Colonies and of their Coloniſts, 
vr kind of poſſeſſion annexed to their perſons. The love of power and 
of property on the one fide of the Atlantic were oppoſed by the ſame 


powerful paſſions on the other, 
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The diſpoſition try tar the Colonies was alſo ſtrengthened by exayye; 
rated accounts of their wealth. It was ſaid, © that the American plan- 
ters lived in affluence, and with inconſiderable taxes, while the inhabi. 
tants of Great Britain were borne down by ſach oppreſſive burdens a 
to make a bare ſubſiſtence a matter of extreme difficulty.” The officers 
who had ſerved in America, during the late war, contributed to this 
deluſion. Their obſervations were founded on what they had ſeen in 
cities, and at a time, when 'large ſums were ſpent by government, in 
ſupport of fleets and armies, and when American commodities were in 
great demand. To treat with attention thoſe who came to fight for 
them, and alſo to gratify their own pride, the Coloniſts had made a pa- 
rade of their riches, by frequently and ſumptuouſly entertaining the 
gentlemen of the Britiſh army. Theſe, judging from what they ſaw, 
without conſidering the general ſtate of the country, concurred in re. 

preſenting the Coloniſts as very able to contribute wy toward de. 
fraying the common expences of the empire. 

The charters, which were ſuppoſed to contain the N on which 
the Colonies were founded, became the ſubject of ſerious inveſtigation 
on both ſides. One clauſe was found to run through the whole of them, 
except that which had been granted to Mr, Penn; this was a declaration, 
« that the emigrants to America ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges, as if 
they had remained, or had been born within the realm;“ but ſuch was 
the ſubtilty of diſputants, that both parties conſtrued this general prin- 
ciple ſo as to favour their reſpective opinions. The American patriots 
contended, that as Engliſh freeholders could not be taxed but by repre- 

ſentatives, in chuſing whom they had a vote, neither could the Coloniſts: 
but it was replied, that if the Coloniſts had remained in England, they 
muſt have been bound to pay the taxes impoſed by Parliament. It was 
therefore inferred, that though taxed by that authority, they loſt none of 
the rights of native Engliſhmen reſiding at home. The partiſans of the 
Mother Country could ſee nothing in charters, but ſecurity againſt taxes 
by royal authority, The Americans, adhering to the ſpirit more than 
to the letter, viewed their charters as a ſhicld againſt all taxes, not in- 
poſed by repreſentatives of their own choice, This conſtruction they 
contended to, be expreſsly recognized by the charter of Maryland. In 
that, King Charles bound both himſelf and his ſucceſſors, not to aſſent to 
any bill, ſubjecting the 9 to internal taxation by external 
legiſlation. 

The nature and extent of the connection A Ge Britain and 
America was a great conſtitutional queſtion, involving many inteteſts, 

and. the general principles of carl liberty, To decide this n 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 427 
in vain had to parchment authorities, made at a, diſtant time, when 
neither the grantors nor grantees of American territory kad in c 
plation any thing like the preſent ſtate of the two countries. 
Great and floariſhing Colonies, daily increafing in numbers, and 
ditance, and governed by conſtitutions reſembling that of the country 
from which they ſprung, were novelties in the hiſtory of the world. To 
combine Colonies, ſo circumſtanced, in one uniform ſyſtem of govern- 
ment with the Parent State, required a great knowledge of mankind, 
and an extenſive comprehenſion of things. It was an arduous buſineſs, 
farbeyond the graſp of ordinary ſtateſmen, whoſe minds were narrowed 
by the formalities of laws, or the trammels of office. An original 
genius, unfettered with precedents, and exalted with juſt ideas of the 
rights of human nature, and the obligations of unjverſal benevolence, 
might have truck out a middle line, which would have ſecured as much 
liberty to the Colonies, and as great a degree of ſupremacy to the Parent 
State, as their common good required: But the helm of Great Britain 
was not in fuch hands. The ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution on the one 
hand revolted at the idea, that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould exerciſe the 
ſane unlimited authority over the unrepreſented Colonies, which it en 
erciſed over the inhabitants of Great Britain. The Coloniſts on the 
other hand did not claim a total exemption from its authority They in 
general allowed the Mother Country a certain undefined prerogative | 
over them, and acquieſced in the right of Parliament to make many 
ach, binding them in many ſubjects of internal policy, and regulating 
their trade. Where parliamentary ſupremacy ended, and at what point 
colonial independency began, was. not aſcertained. Happy would it 
have been had the queſtion never been agitated, but much more ſo, had it 
been compromiſed by an amicable compact, without the horrors of a 
civil war, * N 1 25 
The Engliſn Colonies were originally eſtabliſhed, not for the ſake of 
tevenue, but on the principles of a commercial monopoly. While 
England purſued trade and forgot revenue, her commerce increaſed at 
leaſt fourfold. The Colonies took off the manufaRures of Great Bri- 
tain, and paid for them with proviſions or raw materials. They united 
tier arms in war, their commerce and their councils in peace, without 
aicely inveſtigating the terms on which the conbection of the two co. 
ines depended. 1 | 181 4s 1842 ES 
A perfect calm in the political world- is not long to be expected. 
The reciprocal happineſs, both of Great Britain and of the Colonies, was 
do gat io be of long duration. The calamities of the war of 1735 bad 
S. 6 ; 312 ; ſcarcely 
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ſcabocly ended, when the germ of another war was planted; which ſou 
grew up and produced deadly fruit. 
At that time (164) ſundry cefalanions pate the Britiſh Parliament 
relative to the impoſition of a ſtamp duty in America, which gave a ge. 
neral alarm, By them the right, the equity, the policy, and even the 
neceſlity of taxing the Colonies was formally avowed, Theſe reſols. 
tions being conſidered as the preface of a ſyſtem of American revenu, 
were deemed an introduction to evils of much greater magnitude. They 
opened a proſpeR of oppreſſion, boundleſs in extent, and endleſs in du. 
ration. They were nevertheleſs not immediately followed by any k. 
giſlative act. Time and an invitation were given to the Americans v 
ſuggeſt any other mode of taxation that might be equivalent in its pro. 
duce tothe ſtamp act: but they objected, not only to the mode, but the 
principle, and feveral of their aſſemblies, though in vain, petitionel 
againſt it, An American revenue was in England a very popular mes. 
ſure, The cry in favour of it was ſo ſtrong, as to confound and fiene 
the voice of petitions to the contrary. The equity of compelling the 
Americans to contribute to the common expences of the empire ſatisfel 
many, who, without enquiring into the policy or juſtice of taxing thei 
' unrepreſented fellow-ſubjeRts, readily aſſented to the meaſures adopted by 
the Parliament for this purpoſe, The proſpect of eaſing their own bu- 
dens, at the expence of the Coloniſts, dazzled the eyes of gentlemen of 
landed intereſt, ſo as to keep out of their view the probable conſequence 


of the innovation, 
The omnipotence of Parliament was ſo familiar a phraſe on both des 


of the Atlantic, that few in America, and till fewer in Great Britain 
were impreſſed in the firſt AA OE * the illegality of 
taxing the Colonies, 

The illumination on that ſubjeR was gradual. The reſqlutions in 
favour of an American ſtamp act, which paſſed in March 1764, met 
with no oppoſition, . In the courſe of the year whith intervened be- 
tween theſe reſolutions, and the paſting of a law grounded upon then, 
the ſubje& was better underſtood, and conſtitutional objections again 
the meaſure were urged by ſeveral both in Great Britain and Americ 
This aftoniſhed and chagrined the Britiſh miniſtry ; but as the principle 
of taxing America had been tor ſome time determined upon, they ver 
; .nowilling to give it up. Impelled by a partiality for a long cheriſhed 
idea, Mr, Grenville bronght into the Houſe of Commons his long © 
| pected bill, for laying a ſtamp duty in America. March, 1765 by 
this, after paſſing through the uſual forms, it was enacted, that the i 
framents of writing which are in daily uſe moge commercial re 
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dould be null and void, unleſs they were executed on ſtamped paper or 
,archment, charged with a duty impoſed by the Britiſh Parliament, 
When the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles Townſend concluded a 
ſpeech in its favour, with words to the following effect, „And now 
vill theſe Americans, children planted by our care, nouriſhed up by 
cur indulgence, till they are grown to a degree of ſtrength and opulence, 
und protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite 
to relieve us from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie under? 
To which Colonel Barre replied, They planted by your care? No, 
your oppreſſions planted them in America. They fled from tyranny to 
a then uncultivated and inhoſpitable country, where they expoſed them- 
ſelves to almoſt all the hardſhips to which human nature is liable; and, 
among others, to the cruelty of a ſavage foe the moſt ſubtle, and I will 
uke upon me to ſay, the moſt formidable of any people upon the face of 
theearth; and yet, actuated by principles of true Engliſh liberty, they met 
all hardſhips with pleaſure compared with thoſe they ſuffered in their 
own country, from the hands of thoſe that ſhould have been their 
friends—They nouriſhed up by your indulgence? They grew up by 
your negle& of them. As ſoon as you began to care about them, that 
care was exerciſed in ſending perſons to rule them in one department 
and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies to ſome mem- 
bers of this Houſe, ſent to ſpy out their liberties, to miſrepreſent their 
actions, and to prey upon them.—Men whoſe behaviour on many occa- 
fons, has cauſed the blood of theſe ſons of liberty to recoil within 
them, —Men promoted to the higheſt ſeats of juſtice, ſome, who to my 
knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign country, to eſcape being 
brought to the bar of a court of juſtice in their on. They protected 
by your arms; They have nobly taken up arms in your defence, have 
exerted a valour, amidſt their conſtant and laborious induſtry, for the 
defence of a country whoſe frontier was drenched in blood, while its 
interior parts yielded all its little ſavings to your emolument. And be- 
lieve me, remember I this day told you ſo, that ſame ſpirit of freedom 
which actuated that people at firſt will accompany them ſtill: but pru- 
dence forbids me to explain myſelf farther, God knows, I do not at 
this time ſpeak from any motives of party heat; what I deliver are the 
genuine ſentiments of my heart. However ſuperior to me in gene- 
ral knowledge and experience the reſpectable body of this Houſe may be, 
yet I claim to know inore of America than moſt of you, having ſeen 
ud been converſant in that country. The people, I believe, are as truly 


loyal 
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loyal as any ſubjects the King has, but a people jealous of their libertie, 
and who will vindicate them, if ever they ſhould be violated: e 
ſubject is too delicate I will ſay no more. // of 
During the debate on the bill, the ſupporters of it-infiſted much © 
the Colonies being virtually repreſented in the ſame manner as Leech, 

Halifax, and ſome other towns were. A recurrence to this plea wa a 
virtual acknowledgement, that there ought not to be taxation without 
repreſentation. It was replied, that the connexion between the election 
and non- electors, of Parliament in Great Britain was ſo interwoven, 
from both being equally liable to pay the ſame common tax, as to vive 
_ ſome ſecurity of property to the latter; but with reſpect to taxes laid y 
the Britiſh Parliament, and paid by the Americans, the ſituation of the 
parties was reverſed, Inſtead of both parties bearing a proportionable 
ſhare of the ſame common burden, what was laid on the one, was exa(tly 
fo much taken off from the other, 

The bill met with no oppoſition i in the Houfe of Lords, and on the 
22d of March, 1963, it received the royal aſſent. The night after it 
paſſed, Dr. Franklin, wrote to Mr. Charles Thomſon, © The fun of 
liberty is ſet, you muſt light up the candles of induſtry and economy,” 
Mr. Thomſon anſwered, “ He was apprehenfive that other lights would 
be the conſequence,” and foretold the oppoſition that ſhortly took place, 
On its being ſuggeſted from authority, that the ſtamp officers would nat 
be ſent from Great Britain; but ſelected from among the American, 
the Colony agents were defired to point out proper perfons for the pur. 
pole. They generally nominated their friends, which affords a pr. 
ſuwptive proof, that they ſuppoſed the act would have gone down, In 
this opinion they were far from being ſingnlar. That the Colonift 
would be ultimately obliged to ſubmit to the ſtamp act, was at firſt com- 
monly believed, both in England and America. The framers of it, in 
particular, flattered themſelves that the confuſion which would ariſe upon 
the diſuſe of writings, and the inſecurity of property, which would re- 
fult from uſing any other than that required by law, would compel the 

Colonies, however reluctant, to uſe the ſtamp paper, and conſequently 
to pay the taxes impoſed thereon: they therefore boaſted that it was 2 

law which wouldexecuteitſelf, By the terms of the Ramp act, it was not 
to take effect till the firſt day of November, a period of more than {even 
months after its paſſing. This gave the Cologiſts an opportynly for 
leiſurely canvaſſing the new ſubjeR, and examining it fully on every fide. 
In the firſt part of this interval, truck with aſtoniſhment, they lay in 


_ Blent conſternation, and could not determine what courſe to purſpe. by 
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degrees they recovered their recollection. Virginia led the way in op- 
poſition to the ſtamp act. Mr. Patrick Henry brought into the Houſe 
of Burgeſſes of that Colony, the n reſolutions, which were ſub- 
tantially adopted: f 

Reſolyed, That the firſt adventurers, ſettlers of this his Majeſty's Co- 
lony and dominion of Virginia, brought with them and tranſmitted to 
their poſterity, and all other his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſince inhabiting in this 
his Majeſty's ſaid Colpny, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities 
that have at any time been. held, enjoyed, and poſſeſſed by the People of 


Great Britain. 


8 Fir, the Colonies aforeſaid are declared, and entitled to all liberties, 
le privileges, and immunities of denizens, and natural ſubjeRs, to all intents 
ly & purpoſes as if they had been abiding, and born within the realm of 


England, 

he che, That his Majeſty” s liege people, of this his ancient colony, 
it hare enjoyed the rights of being thus governed by their own aſſembly, 
of in the article of taxes, and internal police, and that the ſame have never 
b been forfeited, or yielded up, but have been conſtantly recognized by 
| the king and people of Britain. 

Reſolved, therefore, That the general afſembly of this Colony, toge- 
ther with his Majeſty, or his ſubſtitutes, have, in their repreſentative 
capacity, the only exclufive right and power, to lay taxes and impoſts 
upon the inhabitants of this Colony, and that every attempt to veſt ſuch 
power in any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, than the general aſſem- 
bly aforeſaid, is illegal, and unconſtitutional, and unjuſt, and hath a 
manifeſt tendency to deſtroy Britiſh, as well as American liberty. 

Reſolved, That his Majeſty's liege people, the inhabitants of this 
Colony, are not bound to yield obedience to any law or ordinance 
whatever, deſigned to impoſe any taxation whatever upon them, other 
than the laws or ordinances of the general aſſembly aforeſaid, g 

Reſolved, That any perſon, who ſhall, by ſpeaking or writing, aſſert 
or maintain, that any perſon or perſons, other than the general afſem- 
bly of this Colony, have any right or power to impoſe, or lay any taxa- 
tion on the people here, ſhall be n an 1 to this his el 

ony, 

Upon reading theſe reſolutions, the boldneſs and novelty of them 
alefted one of the members to ſuch a degree, that he cred out, 
" Treaſon! Treaſon!” They were, nevertheleſs, well received by the 
ple, and Immediately forwarded to the other provinces. They cir- 

culated 


Reſolved, That by two * charters, and by King James the P 
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culated extenſively, and gave a ſpring to all the diſcontented. Tt 
they appeared, moſt were of opinion, that the act would be quieth 
adopted. Murmurs, indeed, were common, but they ſeemed to b. 
ſuch, as would ſoon die away. The countenance of fo reſpedlable: 
Colony as Virginia, confirmed the wavering, and emboldened the 
. timid. Oppoſition to the ſtamp act, from that period, affumed | 
bolder face. The fire of liberty blazed forth from the preſs; ſons 
well-judged publications ſet the rights of the Coloniſts in a plain, bn 
| rong point of view. The tongues and the pens of the well-infornel 
citizens laboured in kindling the latent ſparks of patriotiſm. The 
fame ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, till the conflagration became genen. 
In this buſineſs, New-England had a prigcipal ſhare. The inhabit 
of that part of America, in particular, conſidered their obligations ty 
the mother-country for paſt favours, to be very inconſiderable. They 
were fully informed, that their forefathers were driven by perſecutia 
to the woods of America, and had there, without any expence to the 
parent ſtate, effected a ſettlement amidft rude creation. Their reſet 
ment for the invaſion of their accuſtomed right of taxation was not 

much mitigated by the recollection of late favours, as it was heightenel 
by the tradition of grievous ſufferings, to which their anceſtors, by th 
rulers of England, had been ſubjected. The deſcendants of the exiled, 
perſecuted, Puritans, of the laſt century, oppoſed the ſtamp act wit 
the ſame ſpirit with which their forefathers were aQuated, uber 
they ſet themſelves againſt the arbitrary impoſitions of the houſe d 
Stuart, a | | | | 

The heavy burdens, which the operation of the ſtamp act would hor 
impoſed on the Coloniſts, together with the precedent it would eftablib 
of future exactions, furniſhed the American patriots with argument 
calculated as well to move the paſſions, as to convince the judgment 
their Fellow Coloniſts. In great warmth they exclaimed, If ti 
Parliament has a right to level the ſtamp duties, they may, by the fant 
authority, lay on us impoſts, exciſes, and other taxes, without end, 
till their rapacity is ſatisfied, or our abilities are exhauſted, We cini 
at future elections, diſplace theſe men, who ſo laviſhly graat away cut 
property. Their ſeats and their power are independent of us, and 
will reſt with their generoſity where to ſtop, in transferring the er 
pences ©, government from their own to our ſhoulders,” 

It was fortunate for the liberties of America, that news- papen vc 
the ſubject of a beavy ſtamp duty. Printers, When uninfluenced 1 
government, have generally arranged themſelves on the ſide of * 
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wor are they leſs remarkable for attention to the profits of their pro- 
lion. A ſtamp duty; which openly invaded the firſt, and threatened: 
a great diminution of the laſt; provoked their united zealous oppoſitions 
They daily preſented to the public; original diſſertations, tending to 
prove, that if the ſtamp act was ſuffered to operate, the liberties of 
America were at an end; and their property virtually transferred to 


eins, ſeriouſly alarmed for the fate of their country, came forwatdz 
vith eſſays; to prove; that agreeable to the Britiſh Conſtitutions taxa- 
tion and repteſentation were inſeparable; that the only conſtitutional 
mode of raiſing money from the Coloniſts was by acts of their own le- 
gillatures, that the Crown poſſeſſed no farther power than that of requi- 
ſcion, and that the parliumentary fight of taxation was confined to the 
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y Mother Country; and there originated, from the natural right of man, 
= to do what he pleaſed with his own, transferred by conſent from the 
* electors of Great Britain to thoſe whom they choſe to repreſent them 
. in parliament; They alſo inſiſted much on the miſapplication of public 
a money by the Britiſh miniſtry; Great pains were taken to inform the 
re Coloniſts of the large ſums annually beſtowed on penſioned favourites, 
jt and for the various purpoſes of bribery, Their paſſions were enflamed 
de by high-coloured repreſentations of the hardſhip of being obliged to 
J pay the eatnitigs of their induſtry into a Britiſh treaſury, well known 


to be a fund for corruption: | 

The writers on the American fide were oppoſed by arguments, drawn 
from the unity of the Empire; the neceſſity of one ſupreme head, the 
limited power of partiament, and the great numbers in the Mother 
Qountry, who, though legally diſqualified from voting at elections, 
were, nevertheleſs, bound to pay the taxes impoſed by the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation. To theſe objections it was replied, that the very 
ea of ſubordination of parts excluded the notion of ſimple, undivided 
daity. That as England was the head, ſhe could not be the head and 
the members too—rhat in all extenſive empires, where the dead uni- 
formity of ſervitude did not prevent, the ſubordinate parts had many 
local privileges and immunities—that between theſe privileges and the 
ſupreme common authority, the line was extremely nice; but neverthe- 
leſs, the ſupremacy of the head had an ample field of exerciſe, without 
Uropating to itſelf the diſpoſal of the property of the unrepreſented 
ſubordinate parts. To the aſſertion, that the power of parliament was 
ulimited, the Coloniſts replied, that before it could conſtitutionally 


lore, it muſt at leaſt, in one of its branches, be conſtituted by the peo- 
Vol. 1 3 K s ple 


their Trans-Atlantic fellow- ſubjects. The writers among the Ameri» - 


rerciſe that power, it muſt be conſtitutionally formed, and that, there» 
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ple over whom ft exerciſed unlimited power. 'That with reſpef to 
Great Britain, it was ſo conſtituted—with reſpect to America it was 
not. They therefore inferred, that its power ought not to be the ſame 
over both countries. They argued alſo, that the delegation of the peo- 
ple was the ſoutce of power in regard to taxation, and as that delega- 
tion was wanting in America, they concluded, the right of parliament 
to grant away their property could not exiſt, That the deſective re- 
preſentation in Great Britain ſhould be urged as an argument for tax- 
ing the Americans, without any repreſentation at all, proved the in- 
eroaching nature of power. Inſtead of convincing the Coloniſts of the 
propriety of their ſubmiſſion, it demonſtrated the wiſdom of iheir te- 


fiſtance; for, faid they, „ one invaſion of flatural right is made the 


Juſtification of another, much more injurious and oppreſſive.“ 

The advocates for parliamentary taxation laid great ſtreſs on the 
fights, ſuppoſed-to accrue to Great Britian, on the ſcore of her having 
jeated up and protected the Engliſh ſettlements in America at great 
expence. It was, on the other hand, contended” by the Coloniſts, 
hat in all the wars which were common to both countries, they had 
taken their full ſhare, but in all their own dangers, in all the difficul- 
ties belonging ſeparately to their ſituation, which did not immediately 
coneern Great Britain, they were left to themſelves, and had to ſtrug- 
le through a hard infancy ; and in particular, to defend themſelves, 
without any aid from the Parent State, againſt the numerous ſavages in 
their vicinity. That when France had made war upon them, it uns 
not on their own account, but as appendages to Great Britain. That 
confining their trade for the excluſive benefit of the Parent Sate, was an 
ample compenſation for her protection, and a ſufficient equivalent for 
their exemption from parliamentary taxation. That the taxes impoſed 
en tie inhabitants of Great Britain were incorporated with their manu- 
factures, and ultimately fell on the Coloniſts, who were the eon - 
ſume rs. 


The advocates for the ſtamp act alſo contended, that as the Park 


; ment was charged with the defence of the Colonies, it ought to poſſeſs 


the tneans of defraying the expences incurred thereby. The ſame at. 
gument had been uſed by King Charles the Firſt, in ſupport of ſhip 


money; and it was now anſwered in the ſane manner, as it we by the 


patriots of that day, * That the people who were defended or protected 
were the fitteſt to judge of and to provide the means of defraying the 
expences incurred on that account.“ In the mean time, the minds of 
the Americans underwent a total transformation. Inſtead of their late 


3 and ſteady attachment to the Britiſh nation, they wert daily 


advancing 
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adrancing to the oppoſite extreme, A new mode of diſplaying reſent- 
ment azainſt the friends of the ſtamp act began in Maſſachuſetts, and 
vn; followed by the other Colonies. A few gentlemen hung out, early 
in the morning, Auguſt 14, on the limb of a large tree, towards the 
entrance of Boſton, two effigies, one deſigned for the ſtamp maſter, the 
other for a jack boat, with a head and horns peeping out at the top, 


' Great numbers both from town and country came to ſee them. A ſpit 


of enthuſiaſm was diffuſed among the ſpectators. In the evening the 
whole was cut down and carried in proceſſion by the populace ſhouting 
« liberty and property for ever; no ſtamps,” They next pulled down 


a new building, lately erected by Mr, Oliver the ſtamp maſter. They 


then went to his houſe, before which they.beheaded his effigy, and at 
the ſame time broke his windows. Eleven days after, ſimilar violences 
were repeated. The mob attacked the houſe of Mr. William Storey, 
deput; regiſter of the court of admiralty—broke his windows. forced 
into his dwelling houſe, and deſtroyed the books and files belonging to 
the ſaid court, and ruined a great part of his furniture. They next pro- 
cecded to the houſe of Benjamin Hallowel, Comptroller of the cuſtoms, . 
and repeated fimilar exceſſes, and drank and deſtroyed his liquors. 
They afterwards praceeded to the houſe cf Mr. Hutchinſon, and ſoon 
demoliſhed it. They carried off his plate, furniture, and apparel, and 


ſcattered or deſtroyed manuſcrips and other curious and uſeful papers 


which for thirty years he had been collecting. About half a dozen of 
the meaneſt of the mob were ſoon after taken up and committed, but they 
either broke jail, or otherwiſe eſcaped all puniſhment. The town gf 
Boſton condemned the whole proceeding, and for ſome time, private 
gentlemen kept watch at night, to prevent further violence. 

Similar diſturbances broke out in the adjacent Colonies, nearly about 
the ſame time. On the 29th Auguſt, 1765, the people in New. Port 
in Rhode Ifland, exhibited three effigies intended for Meſſieurs Howard, 
Moffatt, and J ohnſon, in a cart with halters about their necks, and after 


hanging them on a gallows for ſome time, cut them down and burnt 


them, amidſt the acciamations of thouſands. On the day following, the 


people collected at the houſe of Mr. Martin Howard, a lawyer, who 
bad written in defence of the right ot parliament to tax the Americans, 
and demoliſhed every thing that belonged to it. They proceeded to 


Dr. Moffatt's, who, in converſation, had ſupported the a * and 
made a ſimilar, devaſtation of his property. 


In Connecticut they exhibited effigies in ſry * Jy WIE 


vards committed them to the flames. 


a the ſtamp maſter having reſigned, the famp pepies 
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were taken into Fort George, by Lieutenant Governox Colden, Non 
2. The people, diſliking his political ſentiments, broke open hu 
ſtable, took out his coach, and carried it in triumph through the prin. 
-cipal ſtreets to the gallows. On one end of this they ſuſpended the 
efigy of the Lieut. Governor, having in his right hand a ſtamped bil 
of lading, and in the other a figure of the devil. After ſome time, 
they carried the apparatus to the gate of the fort, and from thence to 
the bowling-green, under the muzzles of the guns, and burned the 
whole amid the. acclamations of many thouſands, They went thence 
to Mayor James' honſe, ſtripped it of every article, and conſumed the 
whole, - becauſe he was a friend to the ſtamp act, 
The next evening the mob re-aſſembled, and inſiſted upon the Lien. 
' tenant Governor delivering the ſtamped papers into their hands, and 
threatened, in caſe of a refuſal, to take them by force. After ſome 
negociation, it was agreed that they ſhould be delivered to the corpo. 
©. nation, and they were depoſited in the city hall. Ten boxes of the 
ſame,” which came by another conveyance, were burned, 
he ſtamp act was not lefs odious to many of the inhabitants of the 
Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, than to thoſe on the continent of North 
America. The people of St. Kitts obliged the ſtamp officer and bis 
deputy to reſign. Barbadoes, Canada, and Halifax, ſubmitted to che act. 
But when the ſhip which brought the ſtamp papers to Philadelphia 
firſt appeared round Glouceſter Point, all the veſſels in the harbour 
hoiſted their colours half matt high, The bells were rung muffled till 
evening, ind every countenance added to the appearance of fincere 
5 mourning. A large number of people aſſembled, and endeavoured to 
| +! procure the reſignation of Mr. Hughes, the ſtamp diſtributor. He 
held aut long, but at length found it neceſſary to comply, 
As opportunities offeped, the aſſemblies generally paſſed. reſolutions, 
aſſerting their excluſive right to lay taxes on their conſtituents. The 
| people, in their town meetings, inſtruted their repreſentatives to op- 
5 poſe the ſtamp act. As a ſpecimen of theſe, the inſtruRions given to 
Thomas Forſter,” their repreſentative, by the freeholders and other in- 
{habitants of the town of Plymouth, are ſubjoined. In theſe the yeo- 
-manty of the country ſpoke the determined language of free1om. 
Aſter expreſiing the higheſt eſtgem for the Britiſh conſtitution, and, ſet- 
ting forth their grievances, they proceeded as follows: | 
_ You, Sir, repreſent a people, who are not only deſcended from 
the firſt ſettlers of this country, but inhabit the very ſpot they firſt 
poſſeſſed, Here was firſt laid the foundation of the Britiſh: empires in 
N pop of Americy, e wad a' very {mall e 
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deaſed and ſpread in a manner very ſurpriſing, and almoſt incredible, 
eſpecially, when we conſider, that all this has been effected without 
the aid or affiſtance of any power on earth; that we have defended, 
proteſted, and ſecured ourſelves againſt the invaſions and cruelties of 
langes and the fubtlety and inhumanity of our inveterate and natu- 
nl enemies, the French; and all this without the appropriation of any 
u by ſtamps, or ſtamp acts, laid upon our fellow ſubjects, in any 
art of the King's dominions, for defraying the expence thereof. 
This place, Sir, was at firſt the aſylum of liberty, and we hope, will 
ever he preſerved ſacred to it, though it was then no more than a bars 
ren wilderneſs, inhabited only by favage men and beaſts, To this 
place our fathers, (whoſe memories be revered) poſſeſſed of the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their purity, difdaining ſlavery, fled to enjoy thoſe 
privileges, which they had an undoubted right to, but were deprived 
of, by the hands of violence and oppteſſion, in their native country, 
We, Sir, their poſterity, the freeholders, and other inhabitants of 
this town, legally aſſembled for that purpoſe, poſſeſſed of the fame ſen- 
timents, and retaining the ſame ardour far liberty, think it our in- 
diſpeniable duty, on this occaſion, to expreſs to you theſe our ſenti- 
ments of the ſtamp act, and its fatal conſequences to this country, and 
to enjoin upon you, as you regard not only the welfare, but the very 
being of this people, that you (conſiſtent with our allegiance to the 
King, and relation to the government of Great Britain) diſregarding 
all propoſals for that purpoſe, exert all your power and influence in 
oppofition to the ſtamp act, at leaſt till we hear the ſucceſs of our pg- 
titions for relief, We likewiſe, to avoid diſgracing the memories of 
our anceſtors, as well as the reproaches of our own conſciences, and 
the curſes of poſterity, recommend it to you, to obtain, if-poſlible, 
in the honourable houſe of repreſentatives of this province, a full and 
erplicit afſertion of our rights, and ta have the ſame entered on thejr 
public records, that all generations yet to come may be convinced, 
that we have not only a juſt ſenſe of our rights and liberties, but that 
ve never, with ſubmiſſion to Divine Providence, will be ſlaves to 
ay power on earth.“ | | dns nt OT? IV 

The expediency of calling a continental Congreſs to be compoſed of 
leputies from each of the provinces, had early occurred ta the people 

of Maſſachuſetts, The aſſembly of that province paſſed a reſolution in 
favour of that meaſure, and fixed on New- York as the place, and the 
ſecond Tueſday of October, 156 5, as the time for holding the ſame. Soon 
after, they ſent circular letters to the ſpeakers of the ſeveral aſſemblies, 


"queſtig their concurrency, This bft pdyance towards cantinential 
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ended before the corpſe was taken up, it having been perceived that 
ately altered to „ Liberty revived,” The bells immediately er. 
+ peared in every countenance. "The hole was conducted with decent) 


and without injury or inſult to any man's perſon or property. 
R Nlatyland, the effigy of the ſtamp maſter, on one fide of wi" 
. 5 | k 
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Aten was feocpided in South-Carolina, before it had been agreed | toby 


any Colony to the ſouthward of New- England. The example of thi 

province had a conſiderable influence in recommending the meaſure i 
an, who were divided in their opinions, on the propriety of it frot 
The aſſemblies of Virgina, North-Carolina, ' and” Georgia, wer fir 
prevented, by their governors, from ſending a deputation to this a, 1 
'greſs. "Twenty-eight deputies from Maſſachuſetts, Rhode. 11214, WR? * 
ConneRticut, New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania,” Delay, 
Maryland, and South Carolina, met at New-York ; and after mat 10 
deliberation agreed on a declaration of their rights, and on a ſtatenen bor 
of their grievances. They aſſerted in ſtrong terms, their Exemption wh 


from all taxes, not impoſed by their own repreſentatives, They ao i" 


*concurred in a petition to the King, and memorial to the Houſe oY 
Lords, and a petition to the Houſe of Commons. The Colonies the Wi”! 
were prevented from ſending their repreſentatives to this Congrel 


8 forwarded petitions, fimilar to thoſe which were adopted by the . be 


puties which attended. Ve 
While a variety of legal and megel methods were adopted to * bo 
the ſtamp act, the firſt of November, on which is was to commence iu 


operation, | approached. This in Boſton was uſhered in by a fuer at 


tolling of bells. Many ſhops and ſtores were ſhut. The effigies of wa 
*the platiners and friends of the ſtamp act were carried abaut the {trees * 
In public deriſion, and then torn in pieces by the enraged populace. f. 
It was remarkable that though a large crowd was ene. mk Bu 
not che leaſt violence or diſorder. | B 

At Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire, the . of Nov. 1. uff 


| wſheredin with tolling all the bells in town, In the courſe of the in. 


notice was given to the friends of liberty to attend her funeral. * 
eoſſm neatly ornamented, inſcribed with the word Liberty in large let fy 


ters, was carried ito the grave. The funeral proceſſion began from de, d 


Fate houſe, attended with two anbraced drums. While the inhabl- 
tunts who followed the coffin were in motion, minute guns were fu, 
und continued till the corpſe arrived at the place of interment, ; Then 
. oration in favour of the deceaſed was pronounced. It was ſcarcely 


"Tome remains of life were left, at which-the-inſcription was immedi 


changed their melancholy for a more joyful ſound, and fatisfattion i- 
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« written, © Tyranny,” on the other, “ Oppreſſion, and acroſs. 


* he breaſt, © Damn my country, I'll get money,” was carried through 
mi te ſtreets from the place of confinement to the whipping poſt, and 


it (rom thence to the pillory. After ene 1 indignities, it was 
rl hanged and then burnt. ; 

on. The general averſion to the e In ende tba is 

* a rariety of places demonſtrated. It is remarkable, that the proceed- 

ss of the populace on theſe occaſions, were carried on with decorum 


* and regularity, They were not ebullitions of a thoughtleſs mob, but 
„.der nok part planned by leading men of charaer and influences 
ptio who were friends to peace and order. Theſe, knowing well that the 


10 bulk of mankind are more led by their ſenſes than by their reaſons 
e bndusted the public exhibitions on that principle, with a view of mak 
ans the ſtamp act and its friends both ridiculous and odio Let. 
Though the ſtamp act was to have operated from the firſt of Novem- 
« ben yet legal proceedings in the court were carried on as before. 
Veſſels entered and departed without ſtamped papers. The printets 
boldly printed and circulated their newſpapers, and found à ſufficient 
number of readers, though they uſed common paper, in defiance of the 
i of parliament. In moſt departments, by common conſent, buſineſs 
was carried on as though no ſtamp act had exiſted, This was accam- 
pained by ſpirited reſolutions to riſque all conſequences, rather thaw 
ſubmit to uſe the paper required by law. While theſe matters were 
in agitation, the Coloniſts entered into aſſociations againſt importing 
Britiſh manufactures, till the ſtamp act ſhould be repealed. In this 
manner Britiſh liberty was made to operate againſt Britiſh tyranny» 
Agreeably to the free conſtitution of Great Britain, the ſubje& was 
n lidetty to buy, or not to buy, as he pleaſed. By ſuſpending their 
future purchaſes till the repeal of the ſtamp act, the Coloniſts made it 
the intefeſt of merchants and manufacturers to ſolicit for that _ 
They kad «uſually taken off ſo great a proportion of Britiſh manu- 

fitures, that the ſudden ſtoppage of all their ordere, amounting an- 
tally to ſeveral millions ſterliag, threw ſome thouſands in the 
Mother Country out of employment, and induced chem, from 2 regard 
to their own intereſt, to advocate the meaſures wiſhed for by America. 
The petitions from the "Colonies were ſeconded by petitions from the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain. What the former prayed 
for u matter of right; and connected with thei? liberties, the latter 
Oo "fol ten From motives of immediate advantage, In order to 20 
ae degchency of Britim goods, the Colonifts betock them(elves 
1 wh yet of neceſſary domeſtic manufactures. In a little time, 


large 
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| large quantities of coarſe and common cloaths were brought to marke) 
and theſe, though dearer, and of a worſe quality, were cheerfufly pre 
ferred to ſimilar articles imported from Britain. That wool might no 
be wanting; they entered into reſolutions to abſtain from eating lambs, 
Foreign elegancies were generally laid aſide. The women wet, u 
exemplary as the men in various inſtances of ſelf-denial. With great 
readineſs, they refuſed every article of decoration for their perſons 
and of luxury for their tables. Theſe reſtrictions, which the-Colonits 
had voluntarily impoſed on themiſelves;- were ſo well obſerved; tha 
multitudes of artificers in England were reduced to great diſtreſi a 
| fome of their moſt flouriſhing manufactorios were, in a great meaſure 
at a ſtand. An affociation was entered into by many of the ſons of 
liberty, the name given to thoſe who were oppoſed to the ſtamp act, by 
which they agreed « to march with the utmoſt expedition, at their om 
proper coſt and expence, with their whole force, to the relief of thok 
that ſhould. be in danger from the ſtamp act, or its promoters and 
| abettors, or any thing relative to it, on account of any thing at my 
have been done in oppoſition to its obtaining. This was ſudſeribel 
by ſo many in New York and New England, that nothing but a r- 
he could have prevented the immediate commencement of i civil wa. 
From the decided oppoſition to the ſtamp act, which had bees 

adopted by the Colonies, it beeame neceſſary for Great Britain to ta- 
force or repeal it. Both methods of proceeding had ſupporters, The 
| oppoſers of a repeal urged arguments, drawn from the dignity of the 
nation, the danger of giving way to the clamours of the Americans 
and the conſequences of weakening parliameniary authority over the 
Colonies. On the other hand, it was evident, from- the determined 
oppoſition of the Colonies, that it could not be enforced without a 
xil war, by which, in every event, the nation muſt be a loſſer- latte 

courſe of theſe diſcuſſions, Dr. Franklin was examined at the bar a 
the Houſe of Commons, and gave extenſive information on the ſtats 
of American affairs, and the impolicy of the Kamp act, which contr- 
buted much to remove prejudices, and to produce a diſpoſition tat 
was friendly to a repeal, 

Some ſpeakers of great weight, in both Houſes of Parliament, de 
addin taxing the Colonjes. The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſup 
porters of this opinion were Lord Camden in the Houſe of Pecry and 
Mir. Pitt in the Houſe of Commons, The former, in trong langue 
ſaid, „ My poſition is this, I repeat it, I will maintain it to my bf 
hour. Taxation and repreſentation are inſeparable. . This poſition ii 
e laws of nature, It is more, it is itſelf an *. 
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of nature. For whatever is a man's own is abſolutely his own.” NO 
man has a right to take it from him without his confent, Whoever 
attempts to do it, attempts an injury; whoever does it, commits" a 
whbery.” Mr. Pitt, with an ofiginal boldneſs of expreſſion; juſtified 
the Coloniſts in oppoſing the ſtamp act. # You have no right;“ faid 
te, a to tix America. I rejoice that America has reſiſted. Three 
millions of our fellow ſubjects ſo loft to every ſenſe of virtue, as tamely 
to give up their liberties, would be fit inſtruments to make ſlaves of 
the reſt,” He concluded with giving his advice, that the ſtamp act be 
repealed abſolutely; totally, and immediately, — that the reaſon for the 
repeal be 1 that it was founded on an erroneous principle, « At 
the ſame time,” ſaid he, 1 let the ſovereign authority of this countty 
orer the Colonies, be aſſerted in as ſtrong terms as can be deviſed, and 
be made to extend to every point of legiſlation whatſoever ; that we 
may bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and exerciſe every 
power, except that of taking their money out of their pockets without 
their conſent,” The approbation of this illuſtrious ſtateſman, whoſe 
diſtinguiſhed abilities had raiſed Great Britain to the higheſt pitch of 
renown, inſpired the Americans with additional confidence, in the 
reftitude of their claims of exemption from parliamentary taxation, and 
emboldened them to farther oppofition, when at a future day, as ſhall 
te hereafter related, the project of an American revenue was reſumed. 
After much debating, and two proteſts in the Mouſe of Lords, and 
paſſing an act «for ſecuring the dependence of America on Great 
Britain,” the repeal of the ſtamp act was finally carried March 78, 1766, 
This event gave great joy in London. Ships in the river Thames diſ- 
played their colours, and houſes were illuminated all over the city. 
It was no ſooner known in America, than the Coloniſts reſcinded their 
reſolutions, and recommenced their mercantile intercourſe with the 
Mother Country. They preſented their homeſpun cloaths to the poor, 
ind imported more largely than ever. The churches reſounded with 
thankſgivings, and their public and private rejoicings knew no bottnds, 
by letters, addreſſes, and other means, almoſt all the Colonies ſhewed 
mequirocal marks of acknowledgement and gratitude. So ſudden a 
cam recovered after fo violent a ſtorm, is without a parallel in hiſtory. 
by the judicious facrifice of one law, the parliament of Great 5 
procured an acquieſcence in all that remained. 

There were enlightened patriots, fully impreſſed with an idea, that 1 
the immoderate joy of the Coloniſts was diſproportioned to the ad. 
vantage they had gained. 

The ſtamp act, though repealed, was not repealed on American yrid« 
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eiples. The preamble aſſigned as the reaſon thereof, 4, That the col. 
lecting the ſeveral duties and revenues, as by the ſaid act was direclal, 
would be attended with many inconveniencies, and productive of cog. 
ſequences dangerous to the commercial. intereſts of theſe kingdoms,” 
Though this reaſon: was a good one in England, it was by no. me 
 atinfatory in America. At the ſame time that the lamp act was re 
pealed, the abſolute, unlimited ſupremacy of parliament. was, in, word, 
aſſorted. The oppoſers of the repeal contended for, this as efſentia, 
the friends of that meaſure acquieſced in it to ſtrengthen their pary, 
and make ſure of their object. Many of both ſides thought, that the 
dignity of Great Britain required ſomething of the kind to connterhs. 
lance the loſs of authority, that might reſult from her yielding to the 
clamours of the Coloniſts. The act for this purpoſe was called the 
Declaratory Act, and was in principle more hoſtile to American right 
than the ſtamp act; for it annulled thoſe reſolutions and acts of the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, in which they had aſſerted their right to er 
_ -emption from all taxes, not impoſed by their own repreſentatives ; and 
2alſo enacted, „ That the parliament had, and of right ought 10 han, 
* to bind the Colonies, in all caſes whatſoever.” 
The bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the advantage they tal 
. overlooked this ſtatute, which, in one comprehenſive ſentence, 
not only deprived them of liberty and property, but of every. right 
incident to humanity. They conſidered it as a ſalvo for the honour of 
-parliament, in repealing an act, which had ſo lately received their ſuc- 
tion, and flattered themſelves it would remain a dead letter, and that 
although the right of taxation was in words retained, it would never 
be exerciſed. Unwilling to contend about paper claims of ideal ſupte 
macy, they returned W habits of good . with the Parent 
State. 
The repeal of the W in n with all i its cif- 
Nee conſequences, was the firſt direct ſtep to American it- 
dependency. The claims of the two countries were not only left u- 
decided, but a foundation was laid for their extending at a future pt- 
Tiod, to the impoſſibility of a compromiſe. Though for the preſeat 
Gent Britain receded from enforcing ber claim of American reventt 
numerous party, adhering to that ſyſtem, reſerved themſelyes for 
more tavourable circumſtances to enforce it; and at the ſame time the 
Coloniſts, more enlightened on the ſubjea, and more fully convinced 
of the rectitude of their claims, were encouraged to oppoſe it) under 
whatſoever form it ſhould n or under whatſoever _ i 
| -ſhovid cover itfelf, Lk a 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 449. 
Flerated with the advantage they had gained, from that day for- 
11rd, inſtead of feeling themſelves dependent on Great Britaig, they”: 
concelved that, in reſpe& to commerce, ſhe was dependent on them. 
It inſpired them with ſuch high ideas of the importance of their trade, 
that they conſidered the Mother Country to be brought under greater 
obligations to them, for purchaſing her manufactures, than they were 
to her for protection and the adminiſtration of ei vil goverament. 
The Freemen of Britiſh America, impreſſed with the exalting ſenti - 
nents of patridtiſmy and of liberty, conceived it to be within their 
power, by future combinations, at any time to en i not tos 
bankrupt, the nation from which they ſprung. belügen 
Opinions of this kind were ſtrengthened by nicer fituation, fa« 
rouring ideas, as extenſive as the unexplored continent of which they! 
were inhabitants. While the pride of Britons revplted at the thought. 
of their Colonies refuſing ſubjection to that Parliament which they: 
obeyed, the Americans with equal haughtineſs exclaimed 4d ſhall the 
petty iſland of Great Britain, ſcarce a ſpeck on the map of the world, 
controul the free citizens of the great continent of America ? 
Theſe high ſounding pretenſions would have been harmleſs, or at 
moſt, ſpent themſelves in words, had not a ruinous- policy, untaught 
by recent experience, called them into ſerious action. Though the 
lamp act was repealed, an American revenue was ſtill a favourite ob- 
jet with many in Great Britain. The equity and the ad vantage of 
ming the Coloniſts by parliamentary authority were very apparent 
to their underſtandings, but the mode of effecting it, without hazard- 
ing the public tranquility, was not ſo obvious. Mr. Charles Town- 
ſend, afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer, pawned his credit to 
accompliſh what many ſo earneſtly deſired. He accordingly brought 
into parliament, in 1767, a bill for granting duties in the Britiſh Co- 
lonies on glaſs, paper, painters colours, and tea, which was afterwards 
enacted into law. If the ſmall duties impoſed. on theſe articles had 
preceded the ſtamp act, they might have paſſed unobſerved: but the” 
late diſcuſſions occaſioned by that act, had produced amongſt the Co- 
loniſts, not only an animated conviction of their exemption-from par- 
lamentary taxation, but a jealouſy of the deſigns of Great Britin. 
The ſentiments of the Americans on this ſubject bore a gteat reſem- 
blance to thoſe of their Britiſh countrymen of the preceding century, 
in the caſe of ſhip money, The amount of that tax was very moderate, 
little exceeding twenty thouſand pounds. It was diſtributed upon the 
people with equality, and expended for the honour and advantage of 
ie kingdom, yer all theſe circumſtances coyld not reconeile the people 
3L 2 of 
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of England to the impoſition, It was entirely arbitrary, u By the 

| ſame right, ſaid they, „ any other tax may be impoſed.” In like 

manner the Americans confidered theſe ſmall duties in the-nature of 

an ente ring wedge, deſigned to make way for others, which would be 

greater and heavier. In a relative connection with late acts of Parliz. 

ment, reſpecting domeſtic manufactures and foreign commerce, laws for 
impoſing taxes on Britiſh: commodities exported to the Colonies, formed 

a complete circle of oppreſſion, from which there was no poſſibility 

of eſcaping. The Coloniſts had been, previouſly, reſtrained from ma, 
nufaRuring certain articles for their own conſumption. Other ach 

confined them to the exclufive uſe of Britiſh- merchandize. The addi. 

tion of duties put them wholly in the power and diſcretion of Great 

Britain; « We are not,” ſaid they, « permitted to import from any 

mation, other than our own Parent State, and have been in ſome caſe 

by her reſtrained from manufacturing for ourſelves, and ſhe claims 

right to do ſo in every inſtance which is incompatible with her in. 

tereſt, To theſe reſtriions we have hitherto ſubmitted, but ſhe now 

riſes in her demands, and impoſes duties on thoſe commodities, the 
purchaſing of which, elſewhere than at her market, her law forbid, 

and the manufacturing of which for our own uſe, ſhe may, any mo. 

ment ſhe pleaſes, reſtrain, If her right is valid to lay a ſmall tax, it 

is equally fo to lay a large one, for from the nature of the caſe, he 

muſt be guided excluſively by her own opinions of our ability, and of 

the propriety of the duties ſhe may impoſe. Nothing is left for us but 

to complain and pay.“ They contended that there was no real diff. 

rence between the principle of theſe new duties and the ſtamp acti they 

were both defigned to raiſe a revenue in America, and in the ſame 

manner. The payment of the duties impoſed by the ſtamp act, might 

; have been cluded by the total diſuſe of ſtamped paper, and ſo might 
1 the payment of theſe duties, by the total diſuſe of thoſe articles on 
| which they were laid, but in neither caſe, without great difficulty. 
The Calonifts were therefore reduced to the hard alternative of being 
obliged totally to diſuſe articles of the greateſt neceſſity in human life 
or to pay a tax without their conſent, The fire of oppoſition, which 
had been ſmothered by the repeal of the ſtamp act, burned afreſh againlt 
the ſame principle of taxation, exhibited in its new form. Mr. Dick- 
enſon, of Pennſylyania, on this occaſion preſented to the public 2 
| ſeries of letters ſigned the Farmer, proving the extreme danger which 
threatened the liberties of America, from their acquieſcence in a pre- 
cedent which might eſtabliſh the claim of parliamentary taxation. 
They were written with great animation, and were read with ur 
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temmon avidity, Their reaſoning was ſo convincing, that many of 
the candid and diſintereſted citizens of Great Britain acknowledged. 
that the American oppoſition to parliamentary taxation was juſtiiable. 
The enormous ſums which the ſtamp act would have collected, had 
thoroughly alarmed the Coloniſts for their property. It was how de- 
monſtrated by ſeveral writers, eſpecially by the Pennſylvania Farmer, 


that a ſmall tax, though more ſpecious, was equally dangerous, as it 
eſtabliſhed a precedent which eventually annihilated American pro- 


perty. The declaratory act, which at firſt was the ſubject of but a 
few comments, was now dilated upon as a foundation for every ſpe - 
cies of oppieflion ; and the ſmall duties lately impoſed were EP 
a5 the beginning of a train of much greater evils,  ,, + 

Had the Coloniſts admitted the propriety of raifing a punt: 
revenue among them, the erection of an American board of commiſ. 
foners for managing it, which was about this time inſtituted at Boſton, 
would have been a convenience rather than an injury; but united ay 
they were in ſentiments, of the contrariety of that meaſure to their 
natural and conſtitutional rights, they ill brooked the innovation. 
As it was coeval with the new duties, they conſidered it as a certain 


evidence that the project of an extenſive American revenue, notwith- 


ſanding the repeal of the ſtamp act, was Kill in contemplation. A 
Ullike to Britiſh taxation naturally produced a diſlike to a board which 
was to be inſtrumental in chat daf, and occaſioned many inſults to 


ws commiſſioners. 


Ide revenue at of 1769 produced reſolves, petitions, addreſſes, 
ad remonſtranocs, fimilar to thoſe with which the Coloniſts oppoſed 
the ſtamp act. It alſo. gave riſe to a ſecond aſſociation for ſuſpending 
farther importations of Britiſa manufactures, till theſe offenſive duties 
ſhould be taken off. Uniformity, in theſe meaſures, was promoted 
by a circular letter from the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts to the ſpeakers 
of other aſſemblies. This ſtated the petitions and repreſentations, 
which they had forwarded againſt the late duties, and ſtrongly pointed 
out the great difficulties, that muſt ariſe to themſelves and their con- 
ſlituents, from the operation of acts of parliament impdſing duties on 
he unrepreſented American Colonies, and requeſted a reciprocal free 
communication on public affairs, Moſt of the Provincial Aſſembliet, 
u they had opportunities of deliberating on the ſubject, approved of 
the proceedings of the Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly, and harmonized with 
them in the meaſures which they had adopted. In reſolves, they ftared 
Ki ih igen banden rer ji Nu hoy rr. 
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+ WY the lite Aft, which" "they conſidered n infringemen 
on their Uberties. a 36: 

It is not unreaſonable to —.— chat the Minifter who Om 
theſe duties, "hoped that they would be regardeò as regulations of 
trade. He might alſo preſume, that as they amounted only to m 
inconfiderable ſum, they would not give any alarm. The circular 
letter of the Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly, which laid the foundation for 
united petitions againſt them, gave, therefore, great offence. Lord 
Hillborough, who had lately been appointed Secretary of State for 
the American department, wrote letters to the governors of the re. 
ſpeRive provinces, urging them to exert their influence, to prevent 
the aſſemblies from taken any notice of it, and he called on the Maſt 
chuſetts Aſſembly to reſcind their proceedings on that ſubject. This 
meaſure was both injudiciovs and irritating. ' To require a public 
body to reſcind a reſolution, for ſending a letter, which was already 
ſent, anſwered, and ated upon, was a bad ſpecimen of the wiſdom of 
the new miniſter. To call a vote, for ſending a circular letter to invite 
the aſſemblies of the neighbouring colonies to communicate together 
in the purſuit of legal meaſures to obtain a redreſs of grievances 4 
flagitious attempt to diſturb the public peace, appeared to the Coloni 
a very injudicious application of harſh epithets to their conſtitutioni 
right of petitioning. To threaten a new houſe of aſſembly with difſolv- 
tion, in caſe of their not agreeing to reſcind an act of à former aſſembly 
which was not executory) but executed, claſhed no leſs with the dictates 
of common ſenſe, than the conſtitutional rights of Britiſh Coloniſts. The 
propoſition for reſcinding was negatived;'by a majority of ninety-twots 
ſeventeen, The aſſembly was immediately diſſolved, as had been threat- 
ened. This procedure of the new Secretary was conſidered by the Co. 
loniſts as an attempt to ſuppreſs all communication of ſentiment between 
them, and to prevent their united ſupplications from reaching the royal 
ear. It anſwered no one valuable purpoſe, hut naturally tended to miſchief, 
The bad humour, which from ſucceflive irritation already too much 
prevailed, was about this time, June 10, 1768, wrought up to a high 


pitch of reſentment and violence, on occaſion of the ſeizure of Mr. 
HFancock's floop Liberty, for not hab ing entered all the wines ſhe bad 


brought from Madeira. The popularity of her owner, the name of ths 
loop, and the gene ral averſion to the · board of commiſſoners and patlis- 
mentary taxation, concurred to inflame the minds of the people. They 
reſented the. removal of the ſloop fiom the wharf, as implying an - 
prehenſion of a reſcue. They uſed every means in their power to in- 
terrupt the officers in the execution of their buſineſs ; and numben 
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ſcore that they would de revenged. Mr. Harriſon the, collector, Mr. 


Hallowell the comptroller, and Mr. Irwine the inlpector of fins 


and exports, Were ſo roughly handled, as to bring their lives in danger. 
The windows of ſome. of their houſes were broken, and the boat of the 
colleor was dragged through the town, and burned. on, the common. 
Such was the temper and diſpoſition, of many of the inhabitants, that 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms thought proper to retire on board. the 
Romney man of war; and afterwards. to Caſtle William. The com- 
miſtoners, from the firſt moment of their inſtitution, had been. an.eye- 
ſore to the people of Boſton. This, though partly owing to their 
active zeal in detecting ſmugglers, principally aroſe from the aſſociation 
which exiſted in the minds of the inhabitants, between that board and 
an American revenue. The declaratory act of 1766, the revenue act of 
1767; together with the pomp and expence of this board, ſo diſpro- 
portionate to the ſmall income of the preſent duties, conſpired to con- 
vince not only the few. who were benefited by ſmuggling, but the great 
body of enlightened freemen, that farther and greater impoũtions of 
parliamentary taxes were intended. In proportion, as this opinion 
gained ground, the inhabitants became more diſreſpeAfu] to the exe- 


cutive officers of the revenue, and more diſpoſed, in the frenzy of pa- 


triotiſm, to commit outrages on their perſons and property. The 
conſtant bickering that exiſted between them and the inhabitants, to: 
gether with the ſteady oppoſition given by the latter to the diſcharge 
of the official duties of the former, induced the commiſſioners and 
friends of the American revenue, to ſolicit the protection of a regular 
force, to be ſtationed at Boſton, In compliance with their wiſhes, his 
Majeſty ordered two regiments and ſome armed veſſels to repair hither, 
for ſupporting and aſſiſting the officers of the cuſtoms i in the execution 
of their duty, This teſtrained the active exertion of that turbulent 
ſpirit, which ſince the paſſing of the late revenue laws had e 
but it added to the pre-exiſting cauſes thereof, | 


When it was reported in Boſton, that one or more kin were 
ordered there, a meeting of the inhabitants was called, and a commit- 
tee appointed to requeſt the, Governor to iſſue precepts. for convening 


2 general aſſembly, He replied, « that. he could not comply with 


their requeſt, till he had received his Majeſty's commands for, that 
Purpoſe,” . The anſwer being. reported, September. 13, ſome. ſpirited 
reſolutions were adopted. In particular, it was voted,: that the ſelect 
nen of Boſton ſhould write to the ſelect men of other towns, to pro- 
poſe, that a convention be held, of deputies from each, to meet. at 


Fazevil.hall, i in Boſton, nt the 2d inſtant, It was afterwards voted, 


.« That 
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= ene the minds of mary, of an apptoachin 
war with France; thoſe inhabitants, who are not provided, bs oha 
-to-ferniſh themſelves forthwith with arms.” | 
- Ninety-fix towns, and eight diſtricts, agteed to the propofil mate 1 
the intabliints of Boſton, and appointed deputies to attend a conver. 
tions but the town of Hatfield refuſed ĩts concurrence.  Whert the depi- 
ties met, they conducted themſelves with moderation, diſclaimed il 
kyiſlatire authority, advifed the people to pay the greateſt deference ty 
government, and to wait patiently for a redreſs of their grievances fron 
his Majeſty's wiſdom and moderation. After ſtating to the world the 
cauſes of their meeting, and an account of their proceedings, they dif. 
folved themſelves, after a ſhort ſeſſion, and went home: 
Within a day after the convention broke up, the expected regiment 
arrived, and were peaceably received. Hints had been thrown out by 
fome idle people that they ſhould not be permitted to come on ſhore. En 
parations were made by the captains of the men of war in the harbour, w 
fire on the town, in caſe oppoſition had been made to their landing, but 
the criſis for an appeal to arms was not yet arrived... It was hoped by 
foe, that the folly and rage of the Boſtonians would have led then 
to this raſh meaſure, and thereby have afforded an opportunity for 
giving them ſome naval and military correction, but both prudence ad 
policy induced them to adopt a more temperate line of conduct. 
White the contention was kept alive by the ſucceſſive irritationg 
which haye been mentioned, there was, particularly in Maſſachuſettyz 
ſpeeies of warfare carried on between the royal governors, and the pro- 
vincial aſſemblies. Each watched the other with all the jealouſy, which 
ſtrong diſtruſt could inſpire, The latter regarded the former as inſin- 
ments of power, wiſhing ro pay their court to the Mother Country 
by curbing the ſpirit of American freedom, and the former kept 
ſtriẽt eye on the latter, leſt they might ſmooth the way to independency 
at which they were charged with aiming. Lieutenant Governot 
Hutchinſon, of Maſſachuſſetts, virtually challenged the aſſembly to: 
| Uifpnte, on the ground of the controverſy between the two counties 
This was accepted by: the latter, and the ſubject difcufſed with all the 
ſubtilty of argument, which the ingenuity of either party could faggct 
We war of words was not. confined to the Colonies. While de 
American aſſemblies paſſed reſolutions, aſſerting their excluſive right 
tax thelt conſtituents, the Parliament by reſolves aſſerted their unlimited 
ſupremacy in and over the Colonies. While the former, in their fab 
ne acts, difclaimed alt views of independence, they were ſucceſſively w. 
N in partiamentary' reſolves, royal ſpecehey, and _— 
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Lords and Commons, as being in a tate of diſobedience to law and go- 
vernments and as having proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the con- 
ditution, and manifeſting a e 3s throw off all ſubordination 
to Great - Britain. 

In February, 1769, boch Houſes of Parliament went one lep beyond 
all that had preceded. They then concurred in a. joint addreſs to his 
Majeſty, in which they expreſſed their ſatisſaction in the meaſures his 
Majeſty had purſued—gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they would 
efectually ſupport him in ſuch farther meaſures as might be found ne- 
eſſary to maintain the civil magiſtrates in à due execution of the 
ws, in Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and beſeeched him * to direct the go- 
remot to take the moſt effectual methods for procuring the fulleſt infor- 
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within the government, ſince the zoth day of December, 1767; : and to 
tranſmit the ſame, together with the names of the perſons who were 
noſt a&ive in the commiſſion of ſuch offences, to one of the ſectetaries 
of late, in order that his Majeſty might ifſue a ſpecial commiſſion for 
enquiring of, hearing, and determining, the ſaid offences, within the 
realm of Great Britain, purſuant to the proviſions of the ſtatute of the 
zh of King Henry the 8th.” The latter part of this addreſs, which 
propoſed the bringing of delinquents from-Maſſachuſetts, to be tried at 
a tribunal in Great Britain, for crimes committed in America, under- 
vent many ſevere animadverſions. 

It was aſſerted to be totally inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, for in England a man charged with a crime, had a right to be 
tried in the country in which his offence was ſuppoſed to have been 
wmmitted. Juſtice is regularly and impartially adminiſtered in our 
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oftro- vun, faid the Coloniſts, '' and yet by direction of Parliament, offend- 
try, 3 are to be taken by force, together with all ſuch perſons as may be 
ept 4 rd out as witneſſes, and carried to England, there to be tried in a 


itant land, by a jury of ſtrangers, and ſubject to all the diſadvantages 
ich reſult from want of friends, want of witneſſes, and want of 
loney, » 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes of Virginia n met "i after official accounts 
the joint addreſſes of Lords and Commons on this ſubject reached 
rerica;andinafew days after their meeting paſſed reſolutions expreſſing | 
their excluſive right to tax their conſtituents, and their right to peti- 
dn their Sovereign for redreſs of grievances, and the lawfulneſs of - 
Xuring the concurrence of the other Colonies in praying for the 
yal nterpoſition j in favour of the violated rights of America; and 
> for treaſon, or of any is whatſoever, committed in 


mation, touching all treaſons or miſpriſions of treaſons committed wk 
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that Colony, ought to be before his Majeſty's courts within the fait 
Colony; and that the ſeizing any perſon reſiding in the faid Colony, 
fuſpected of any crime whatſoever committed therein, and fending ſuch 
on to places beyond the ſea to be tried, was highly derogatory of 
the rights of Britiſh ſubjects. The next day Lord Botetourt, the go- 
vernot of Virginia, ſent for the Houſe of Burgeſſes and addreſſed them 
as follows: “ Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, 
1 have heard of your reſolves, and àugur ill of their effects. You have 
made it my duty to diffolve you, and you are diflolved accordingly.” 

The Aſſembly of North-Carolina adopted reſolutions, fimilar to thoſe 
of Virginia, fot which Tyron their governor diffolved them. The 
members of the Houſe of Burgeſſes in Virginia, and of the Aſſembly 
of North-Carolina, after their diſſolution, met as private gentlemen, 
choſe their late ſpeakers moderators, and adopted reſolutions againſt im. 
porting Britiſh goods, The non-importation agreement was in this 
manner forwarded by the very meaſures which were intended to curb 
the ſpirit of American freedom, from which it ſprung. Meetings of 
the aſſociators were regularly held in the various provinces. Commit 
tees were appointed to examine all veſſels arriving from Britain. Cen- 
ſures were freely paſſed on ſuch as refuſed to concur in theſe aſſociations, 
and their names publiſhed in the newſpapers as enemies to their country, 
The regular acts of the Provincial Aſſemblies were not ſo much reſpetted 
and obeyed as the decrees of theſe committees, the aſſociations were in 
general, as well obſerved as could be expected, notwithſtanding there 
were ſome colluſions. The fear of mobs, of public reſentment and 
contempt, co-operating with patriotiſm, preponderated over private in- 
tereſt and convenience. One of the importing merchants of Boſton, 
who heſitated in his compliance with the determination of the inhabi- 
tants, was waited upon by a committee of tradeſinen, with an axeman 
and carpenter at their head, who informed him, „that one thouſand 
men were waiting for his anſwer, and that if he refuſed to comply, 
they could not tell what might be the conſequence.” He complied, aud 
the newſpapers ſoon after publiſhed, that he did it voluntarily. 

In Boſton, Lieut. Governor Hutchinſon endeayoured to 1 a 
counter aſſociation, but without effect. The friends of importation 0- 
jected, that till Parliament made proviſion for the puniſhment of the 
confederacies againſt importation, a counter-aſſociation would anſwer 

no other purpoſe, than to expoſe the aſſociators to popular rage. 

The Boſtonians, about this time, went one ſtep farther. They re- 
ſhipped goods to Great Britain, inſtead of ſtoring them a8 formerly, 
This was reſolved upon in a town meeting, on the information of an 
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inhabitant, who communicated a letter that he had lately received from a 
Member of Parliament, in which it was ſaid, * that ſhipping back ten 
thouſand pounds worth of goods would do more than ſtoring a hundred 
thouſand.” This turned the ſcale, and procured. a majority of votes 
for re-ſhipping Not only in this, but in many other inſtances, the 
violences of the Coloniſts were foſtered by individuals in Great Britains 
A number of theſe were in principle with the Americans, in denying 
the right of Parliament to tax them, but others were more influenced by 

2 ſpirit of oppoſition to the miniſterial majority, thay by a regard to 
the conſtitutional liberties of either country, | 

The non-importation agreement had now laſted ſome time, and by 
degrees nad became general. Several of the colonial aſſemblies hag 
been diſſolved, or prorogued, for aſſerting the rights of their conſti- 
tuents, The royal governors, and other friends to an American revenue, 
were chagrined. The Coloniſts were irritated, Good men, both in 
England and America, deplored theſe untoward events, and beheld with 
concern an increaſingill humour between thoſe, who were bound by in- 
tereſt and affection to he friends to each other. | 

In conſequence of the American non-importation agreement, founded 
in oppoſition to the duties in 1967, the manufacturers of Great Britain 
experienced a renewal of the diſtreſſes, which followed the adoption of 
ſimilar reſolutions in the year 1765, the repeal of theſe duties was there- 
fore ſolicited by the ſame influence, which had procured the repeal of the 
fawp act. The rulers of Great Britain acted without deciſion, Inſtead of 
perſevering in their own ſyſtem of coercion, or indeed in any one uniform 
ſyſtem of colonial government, they ſtruck out a middle line, embarraſſed 
with the conſequences, both of ſeverity and of lenity, and which was 
without the complete benefits of either. Soon after the ſpirited addreſs 
to his Majeſty, laſt mentioned, had paſſed both Houſes of Parliament, 
aſurances were given for repealing all the duties impoſed in 1767, ex- 
cepting that of rhree-pence per pound on tea. 

Anxious. on the one hand to eſtabliſh parliamentary ſupremacy, and on 
the other, afraid to ſtem the torrent of oppoſition, they conceded enough 
to weaken the former, and yet not enough to ſatisfy the latter. Had 
Great Britain generoully repealed the whole, and for ever relinquiſhed all 
claim to the right, or even the exerciſe of the right of taxation, the union 
of the two countries might have laſted for ages. Had ſhe ſeriouſly de- 
termined to compel the ſubmiſſion of the Colonies, nothing could hare 
been more unfriendly to this deſign, than her repeated conceſſions to 
their reiterated aſſociations. The declaratory act, and the reſervation of 
the duty on tea, left te cauſe of contention between the two countries in 
SS full 
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full force; but the former was only a claim on paper, and the later 
might be evaded, by refuſing to purchaſe any tea on which the par. 
mentary tax was impoſed. The Coloniſts, therefore, conceiving that 
their commerce might be re-newed, without eſtabliſhing any Precedent 
injurious to their liberties, relaxed in their aſſociations, in every particy. 
lar, except tea, and immediately recommenced the importation of ll 
other articles of merchandiſe. - A political calm once more took plice. 
The Parent State might now have cloſed the diſpute for ever, and ho. 
nourably receded, without a formal relinquiſhment of her claims. 
Neither the reſervation of the duty on tea, by the Britiſh Parliament, 
nor the exceptions made by the Coloniſts, of importing no tea, on which 
a duty was impoſed, would, if they had been left to their own open. 
tion, have diſturbed the returning harmony of the two countrie, 
Without freſh irritation, their wounds might have healed, and not a ſear 
been left behind. 

Theſe two abortive attempts to raiſe a parliamentary revenue in 
America, cauſed a fermentation in the minds of the Coloniſts, and gave 
birth to many inquiries reſpecting their natural rights, Reflections and 
reaſonings on this ſubject produced a high ſenſe of liberty, and a gener: 
conviction that there could be no ſecurity for their property, if they 
were to be taxed at the diſcretion of a Britiſh Parliament, in which they 
were unrepreſented, and over which they had no eontroul, A determi. 
nation not only to oppoſe this new claim of taxation, but to keep a ftri 
watch, leſt it might be eſtabliſhed in ſome diſguiſed form, took poſleſ 
fion of their minds, 

It commonly happens in the diſcuſſion of doubtful claims between 
ſtates, that the ground of the original diſpute inſenſibly changes. When 
the mind is employed in inveſtigating one ſubjeR, others aſſociated with 
it, naturally preſent themſelves, In the courſe of inquiries on the ſub- 
ject of parliamentary taxation, the reſtriction on the trade of the Colo. 
niſts—the neceſſity that was impoſed on them to purchaſe Britiſh and 
other manufactures, loaded with their full proportion of all taxes paid 
by - thoſe who made or ſold them, became more generally known, 
While American writers were vindicating their country from the charge 
of contributing nothing to the common expences of the empire, they 
| were led to ſet off to their credit, the diſadvantage of their being con 

fined excluſively to purchaſe ſuch manufactures in Britain, They it 
ſtituted calculations, by which they demonſtrated that the monopoly of 
their trade, drew from them greater ſums for the ſupport of governme!!, 
than were uſually paid by an equal number of their fellow citizens of 
Great Britain; and that taxation, ſuperadded to ſuch a monepoly, would 
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tare them in a ſtate of perfect uncompenſated ſlavery. The inveſtiga- 
ton of theſe ſubjects brought matters into view which the friends of 
union ought to have kept out of fight, Theſe circumſtances, together 
vith the extenſive population of the Eaſtern States, and their adventur- 
ous ſpirit of commerce, ſuggeſted to ſome bold ſpirits, that not only 
Britiſh taxation, but Britiſh navigation laws, were unfriendly to the in- 
tereſts of America. Speculations of this magnitude ſuited well with 
the extenſive views of ſome capital merchants, but never would have 
rouſed the bulk of the people, had not new matter brought the diſpute 
between the two countries to a point, in which every individual was 
intereſted, |: | | | 
On reviewing the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry reſpecting the Colo- 
nies, much weakneſs as well as folly appears. For a ſucceſſion of years 
there was a ſteady purſuit of American revenue, but great inconſiſtence 
in the projects for obtaining it. In one moment the Parliament was 
for enforcing their laws, the next for repealing them. Doing and un- 
doing, menacing and ſubmitting, ſtraining and relaxing, followed 
each other in alternate ſucceſſion. The object of adminiſtration, though 
twice relinquiſhed as to preſent efficiency, was invariably purſued, but 
yithout any unity of ſyſtem. | | 
On the gth of May, 1769, the King in his ſpeech to Parliament 
highly applauded their hearty concurrence, in maintaining the execution 
of the laws in every part of his dominions, Five days after this ſpeech, 
Lord Hillſborough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote to Lord 
Botetourt, governor of Virginia: “ I can take upon me to aſſure you, 
notwithſtanding informations to the contrary, from men with factious 
and ſeditious views, that his Majeſty's preſent adminiſtration have at no 
time entertained a defign to propoſe to Parliament to lay any farther 
taxes upon America, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, and that it is 
it preſent their intention to propoſe the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to 
take off the duties upon glaſs, paper, and colours, upon conſideration of 
ſuch duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of com- 
merce,” The governor was alſo informed, that“ his Majeſty relied 
pon his prudence and fidelity, to make ſuch an explanation of his 
Myjeſty's* meaſures, as would tend to remove prejudices, and to re- 
fabliſh mutual confidence and affection between the Mother Country 
nd the Colonies.” In the exact ſpirit of his inſtructions, Lord Bote- 
fourt addreſſed the Virginia Aſſembly as follows: It may poſſibly be 
Ojefted, that as his Majeſty's preſent adminiſtation are not immortal, 
beit ſucceſſors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the preſent mi- 
ulers ſhall have attempted to perform, and to that objection I can give 
CEO] dh but 
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chis anſwer, chat it is my firm opinion that the plan I have fate] 
to you: will certainly take place, that it will never be departed fron; 
and ſo determined am I for ever to abide by it, that I will be content f 
de declared infamous, if 1 do not to the laſt hour of my life, 24 
times, in all places, and upon all occaſions, exert every power, ith 
which I either am, or ever {hall be legally inveſted, in order y 
obtain and maintain for the continent of America, that fatis{inq 
which I have been authoriſed to promiſe this day, by the con$deniy 
ſervants of our gracious Sovereign, who, to my certain knowled;s 
rates his honour ſo high, that he would rather part with his crown, tia 
preſerve it by deceit,” ; 7-0 

Theſe aſſurances were received with tranſports of joy by the Virginians 
They viewed them as pledging his Majeſty for ſecurity, that the late de 
figa for raifing a revenue in America was abandoned, and never max 
to be reſumed. The Aſſembly of Virginia, in anſwer to Lord Bot 
zourt, expreſſed themſelves thus : © We are ſure our molt gracious ſax. 
reign, under whatever changes may happen in bis confidential ſervany 
will remain immutable in the ways of truth and juſtice, and that be b 
ncapable of deceiving his faithful ſubjeRs ; and we eſteem your bod 
ſhip's information not only as warranted, but even ſanftified by ti 
royal word,” 2 

How far theſe ſolemn engagements with the Americans were obſerved 
Jabfſequent events will demonſtrate. In a perſedt reliance on them, mot 
of the Coloniſts returned to their ancient habits of good humour, and 
flattered themſelves that no future Parliament would undertake to gin 
or grant away their property, 8 

From the royal and miniſterial aſſurances given in fayour of Amerig 
in the year 1769, and the ſubſequent repeal in 1970, of five fixths d 
the duties which had been impoſed in 1767, together with the conſe 
quent renewal of the mercantile intercourſe between Great Britain au 
the Colonies, many hoped that the contention between the two cout 
-zries was finally cloſed. In all the provinces, excepting Maſſachuſetts 
-appearances ſeemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents operated 
the te to the prejudice of that harmony, which had begun elſewhere 
return. The ftationing a military force among them was 3 froth 
fouree of uneaſineſs. The royal army had been brought 4hither, vs 
the avowed. defign of enforcing ſuhmiſſion to the Mother \Count9: 
Speeches from the throne, and addreſſes from both Houſes of Parlis 
ment, had taught them to look upon the inhabitants as a factious, tutbe 
tent people, who aimed at throwing off all ſubordination to Gredl 
Britain. They, on the other hand; were accuſtomed to look w_—_ 
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cadiery as ĩnttruments of tyranny, ſent on purpoſe to dragoon them out. 
of their liberties. „ 

Reciprocal inſults ſoured the tempers, and mutual injuries embittered 
the paſſions, of the oppoſite parties : beſides, fome fiery ſpirits who 
thought it an indignity to have troops quartered among them, were 
contantly exciting the towns-people to quarrel with the ſoldiers, 

On the 24 of March, a fray took place near Mr. Gray's ropewalk, 
between a private ſoldier of the 29th regiment and an inhabitant. 
The former was ſupported by his comrades, the latter by the rope- 
makers, till ſeveral on both fides were involved in the conſequences. 
On the 3th a more dreadful ſcene was preſented. The ſoldiers, when 
under arms, were preſſed upon, inſulted, and pelted, by a mob armed 
with clubs, ſticks, and ſnowballs covering ſtones : they were alſo dared 
to fire, In this ſituation, one of the ſoldiers who had received a blow, 
in reſentment fired at the ſuppoſed aggreſſor, This was followed by a 
angle diſcharge from fix others. Three of the inhabitants were killed, 
and five were Aangeroully wounded. The town was immediately in 
commotion. Such was the temper, force, and number of the inhabi- 
tants, that nothing but an engagement to remove the troops out of the 
won, together with the advice of moderate men, prevented the townſ- 
men from falling on the ſoldiers. The killed were buried in one vault, 
and in a moſt reſpectful manner, to expreſs the indignation of the inha- 
tants at the laughter of their brethren by ſoldiers 'quartered among 
them, in violation of their civil liberties. Preſton the captain who 
commanded, and the party which fired on the inhabitants, were com- 
mitted to jail, and afterwards tried. The captain and fix of the men 
were acquitted, Two were brought in guilty of manſlaughter, It 
appeared on the trial, that the ſoldiers were abuſed, inſulted, threatened, 
and pelted, before they fired. It was alſo proved, that only ſeven guns 
were fired by the eight priſoners. "Theſe circumſtances induced the 
jury to make a favourable verdit. The reſult' of the trial reflected 
great honour on John Adams and Joſiah Quincy, the council for the 
priſoners, and alſo on the integrity of the jury, who ventured to give an 
wright verdict, in defiance of popular opinions. 

The events of this tragical night ſunk deep in the minds of the people, 
and were made ſubſervient to important purpoſes. The anniverſary of 
it was obſerved with great ſolemnity. Eloquent orators were ſucceſſively | 
employed to deliver an annual oration, to preſerve the remembrance of 
it freſh in their minds. On theſe occafions the bleſſings of liberty—the 
horrors of lavery—the dangers of a ſtanding army—the rights of the 
Colonies, and a variety of ſuch topics were preſented to the public 

view 
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view, under their moſt pleaſing and alarming - forms, Theſe annuil 
i adminiſtered fuel to the fire of _ and hopes burning 
with an inceſſant flame. | 
The obſtacles to returning harmony, which have already been men. 
| tioned, were increaſed, by making the governor and judges in Maflz 
chuſetts independent of the province. Formerly, they had been paid 
by yearly grants from the Aſſembly, but about this time proviſion was 
made for paying their ſalaries by the crown. This was reſented as à3 
dangerous innovation, as an infraction of their charters, and as deſtroy. 
ing that balance of power which is eſſential to free governments, That 
the Crown ſhould pay the ſalary of the chief juſtice, was repreſented 
by the Aſſembly, as a ſpecies of bribery, tending to bias his judicial 
determinations. They made it the foundation for impeaching Mr, 


+ * Juſtice Oliver, before the Governor, but he excepted to their proceed. 


ings as unconſtitutional. The Aſſembly, nevertheleſs, gained two 
points: they rendered the governor more odious to the inhabitants, 
and increaſed the public reſpect for themſelves, as the counterpart of the 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and as guardians of the rights of the people, 

A perſonal animoſity between Lieut. Governor Hutchinſon and ſome 
diſtinguiſhed patriots in Maſſachuſetts, contributed to perpetuate a 
flame of diſcontent in that province after it had elſewhere viſibly abated, 
This was worked up, in the year 1773, to a high pitch, by a ſingular 
combination of circumſtances. Some letters had been written, in the 
courſe of the diſpute, by Governor Hutchinſon, Lieut. Governor 
Oliver, and others, in Boſton, to perſons in power and office in Eng- 
land, which contained a very unfavorable repreſentation of the ſtate 
of public affairs, and tended to ſhew the neceſſity of coerciye meaſures, 


and of changing the chartered ſyſtem of government, to ſecure the 


obedience of the province. Theſe letters fell into the' hands of Dr. 
Franklin, agent of the province, who tranſmitted them to Boſton, The 
indignation and animoſity which was extited on the receipt of this, 
knew no bounds, The Houſe of Aſſembly agreed on a - petition and 
remonſtrance to his Majeſty, in which they charged their Governor 
and Lieut. Governor with being betrayers of their truſts and of the 
people they governed, and of giving private, partial, and falſe informa- 
tion. They alſo, Jan. 29, 1774, declared them enemies to the Colonies, 
and prayed for juſtice againſt them, and for their ſpeedy removal from 
their places. Theſe charges were carried through by a majority of 
eighty- two to twelve. 

This petition and remonſtrance * tranſmitted to England, the 
merits of it were diſcuſſed before his Majeſty's privy-council, After an 
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heatibg before that board, in which Dr. Franklin repreſented the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts, the Governor and Lieut. Governor were acquitted, 
Mr. Wedderburne, who defended the accuſed royal ſervants, in the 
courſe of his pleadings, inveighed againſt Dr. Franklin in the ſevereſt 
language) as the fomenter of the diſputes between the two countries. It 
was no ion to this venerable ſage, that being the agent of Maſſa. 
chuſſets, he conceived it his duty to inform his conſtituents of letters 
written on public affairs, calculated to overturn their chartered conſti · 
tution. The age, reſpectability, and high literary character of the ſub- 
jet of Mr. Wedderburne's philippic, turned the attention of the public 
on the ttanlaction. The inſult offered to one of their public agents, 
and eſpecially to one who was both the idol and ornament of his native 
country, ſunk deep in the minds of the Americans. That a faithful 
ſervant, whom they loved and almoſt adored, ſhould be inſulted” for 
diſcharging his official duty, rankled in their hearts. Dr. Franklin 
was alſo immediately diſmiſſed from the office of deputy poſt-maſter ge- 
neral, which ke held under the crown. It was not only by his tranſ- 
miſſion of theſe letters that he had given offence to the Britiſh miniſtry, 
but by his popular writings in favour of America, 'Two pieces of his, 
in particular, had lately attracted a large ſhare of public attention, and 
had an extenſive influence on both ſides the Atlantic. The one pur. 
ported to be an edict from the King of Pruſſia, for taxing the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, as deſcendants of emigrants from his dominions. 
The other was entitled, © Roles for reducing a great empire to a ſmall 
one,” In both theſe he had expoſed the claims of the Mother Country, 
and the proceedings of the Britiſh miniſtry, with the ſeverity of ä poĩg- 
rant ſatite. . | 

For ten years there had now been bat little intermiſſion to the diſs 
putes between Great Britain and her colonies. Their reſpective claims 
had never been compromiſed on middle ground. The calm which fol- 
lowed the repeal of the ſtamp act, was in a few months diſturbed by the 
tevenue act of the year 1567. The tranquillity which followed the re- 
peal of five ſixths of that t in the year 1770, was nothing more 
than a truce. The reſervation of the duty on tea, made as an avowed 
tridence of the claims of Great Britain to tax her colonies, kept alive 
the jealouſy of the coloniſts, while at the ſame time the ſtationing of a 
hunding army in Maſſachuſetts—the continuance of a board of com- 
niſſoners in Boſton—the conſtituting the governors and judges of that 
province independent of the people, were conſtant ſources of irritation. 
The altercations which, at this period, were common between the royal 
boretnors and the principal aſſemblies, together with numerous vindica- 
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tions of the claims of America, made the ſubje& familiar to the col 
nils. The ground of the controverſy was canvaſſed in every company, 
The more the Americans read, reaſoned, and converſed on the ſubjed, 
the more were they convinced of their right to the excluſive diſpoſal of 
"their property. This was followed by a determination to refiſt all en. 
' eroachments on that palladium of Britiſh liberty. They were as ſtrongly 
convinced of their right to refuſe and reſiſt parliamentary taxation, z 
"the ruling powers of Great Britain, of their right to demand and enforce 
their ſubmiſſion to it. 

The claims of the two countries being thus irreconcileably oppoſed 
to each other, the partial calm which follo ed the conceſſion of Parliz 
ment in 1770, was liable to diſturbance from every incident. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, nothing leſs than the moſt guarded conduct on both 
Lies could prevent a renewal of the controverſy. Inſtead of following 
thoſe prudential meaſures which would have kept the ground of the diſpur 
out of fight, an impolitic ſcheme was concerted between the Britiſh ni. 

. niſtry and the Eaſt India Company, which placed the claims of Great 
Britain and of her colonies in hoſtile array againſt each other. 
Matters were now ripe for the utmoſt extremities on the part of the 

"Americans ; and they were brought on in the following manner: — 
Though the coloniſts had entered into a non-importation agreement 
: againſt tea, as well as all other commodities from Britain, it had nerer- 
""theleſs found its way ints America, though in ſmaller quantities tha 
before. This was ſenſibly felt by the Eaſt India Company, who hal 
now agreed to pay a large ſum annually to government; in recompence 
for which' compliance, and to make up their loſſes in other reſpetb, 
they were empowered to export their tea from any duty payable in I- 
' tain; and in conſequence of this permiſſion, ſeveral ſhips freighted with 
the commodity were ſent to North America, and proper agents ap 
pointed for diſpoſing of it. The Americans now perceiving that the 
tax was thus likely to be enforced whether they would or not, dete. 
mined to take every poſſible method, to prevent the tea from beug 
| landed, as well knowing that it would be impoſſible to hinder the ſal 
| ſhould the commodity once be brought on ſhore. For this purpoſe the 
people aſſembled in great numbers, forcing thoſe to whom the tea vs 
© conſigned to refign their offices, and to promiſe. ſolemnly never to e 
ſume them; and committees were appointed to examine the accounts 
" merchants, and make public teſts, declaring ſuch as would not take 
them enemies to their country, Nor was this behaviour conßned to the 
_ colony of Maſſachuſſet's Bay; the reſt of the provinces entered muy 
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conteſt with the ſame warmth, and manifeſted the ſame reſplution to | 
the mother country. 

In the midſt of this confuſion 8 due laden with tea arrived at 
Boſton ; but ſo much were the captains alarmed at the diſpoſition which 
ſeemed to prevail among the people, that they offered, providing they 
could obtain the proper diſcharges from the tea-confignees, cuſtamhouſe, 
and governor, to return to Britain without landing their cargoes, The 
parties concerned, however, though they durſt not order the tea to be 
landed, refuſed to grant the diſcharges required. The ſhips, therefore, 
would have been obliged to remain in the harbour; but the people, ap- 
prehenſive that if they remained there the tea would be landed in ſmall = 
quantities, and diſpoſed of in ſpite of every endeavour to prevent it, 
reſolved to deſtroy it at onee. This reſolution was executed with eq 
ſpeed and ſecrecy, The very evening after the above-mentioned dit. 
charges had been refuſed, a number of people dreſſed like Mohawk 
, Indians, boarded the ſhips, and threw into the ſea their whole cargoes, 
conſiſting of three hundred and forty-two cheſts of tea; after which 
* retired without making any further diſturbance, or doing any 

more damage. No tea was deſtroyed in other places, though the fame 
ſpirit was every where manifeſted. At Philadelphia the pilots were en- 
joined not to conduRt the veſſels up the river ; and at New York, though 
the governor cauſed ſome tea to be landed under the protection of a man 
of war, he was obliged to deliver it up to the cuſtody of the people, to 
prevent its being ſolc. 

The deſtruction of the tea at Boſton, which bappened in November 
1773, was the immediate prelude to the diſaſters attending civil diſcord, 
Goremment finding themſelyes every where inſulted and deſpiſed, re- 
lolred to enforce their authority by all poſible means ; and as Boſton 
had been the principle ſcene of the riots and outrages, it was deter- 
mined to pyniſh that city in an exemplary manner. Parliament was 
acquainted by a meſſage from his Majeſty with the undutiful behaviour 
of the city gf Roſton, as well as of all the colonies, recommending at 
the ſame time the moſt vigorous and ſpirited exertions to reduce 
to obedience. The parliament in its addreſs. promiſed a ready com- 
pliance ; and indeed the Americans, by their ſpirited behaviour, had 
now loſt many, of their partiſans, It was propoſed to lay.a fine on the 
wen of Boſton equal ta the price of the tea which bed. buy 
defrayed, and to ſhut up ite port by armed yeſſels until the 
fraftory ſpirit of the inhabitants ſhould be ſubdued; which it was 
thought muſt quickly yield, as a total op would thus he put * 
ande Ne bill ws ee e on te fry a N 
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er had Vern; and it was predikted, that inſtead of having 
any tendency to reconcile or ſubdue the Americans, it would infalli, 
bly exaſperate them beyond any poſſibility of reconciliation, The 
petitions againſt it, preſented by the colony's agent, pointed ont 
the ſame conſequences in the ſtrongeſt terms, and in the moſt poſitive 
manner declared that the Americans never would ſubmit to it; but 
ſuch was the infatuation attending every rank and degree of men, tha 
it never was imagined the Americans would dare to reſiſt the parent 
ſtate openly, but in the end would ſubmit implicitly to her commands, 
In this confidence a third bill was propoſed for the impartial adminit,, 
tion of juſtice on ſuch perſons as might be employed in the ſuppreſion 
of riots and tumults in the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay, By this af 
it was provided, that ſhoyld any perſons acting in that capacity be in- 
dicted for murder, and not able to obtain à fair trial in the province, 
they might be ſent by the governor to England, or to ſome ather co 
Jony, if neceſſary, to be tried for the ſuppoſed crime, 


Theſe three bills having paſſed ſo eaſily, the miniſtry propoſed a fourth, 


relative to the government of Canada; which, it was ſaid, had not 
been ſettled on apy proper plan. By this bill the extent of that pro- 
. vince was greatly enlarged ; its affairs were put under the direction of 
- council, in which Roman Catholics were to be admitted; the Roman 
Catholic clergy were ſecured in their poſſeſſions, and the uſual perqui- 
| fites from thoſe of their own profeſſion, The council above mentioned 
were to. be appointed by the crown, to be removeable at its pleaſure; 


and to be inveſted akon, fa powder excepting that of tax: | 


ation, 
No ſooner were theſe laws made known in America, than they ce 


mented the union of the colonies beyond any poſſibility of diffoly- 
ing it. The aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts Bay had paſſed a vote agil 
the judges accepting ſalaries from the crown, and put the queſtion 
Whether they would accept them as ufual from NY 
Four anſwered in the affirmatiye ; but Peter Oliver the chief-j 
fuſed. A petition againſt him, and an accuſation, were brovght leh 
the governor ; but the latter refuſed the accuſation, and deelined to in- 
terfere in the matter; but as they ſtill inſiſted for what they called 
| Juſtice againſt Mr. Oliver, the governor thought proper to put an end to 
the matter by diſſolving the aſſembly, 


Ia this ſituation of affairs a new alarm was occaſioned by the news of 


the port-bill. This had been totally unexpected, and was received wi 
che moſt extrayagant expreſſions of diſpleaſure among the populace; and 
while theſe continued, W arrived from 
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fogland, He had been choſen to this office on account of his being- 


vell acquainted in America, and generally agreeable to the people; but 
human wiſdom could not now point out a method by which the flame 
could be allayed, The firſt act of his office as governor was to remove 
the aſſembly to Salem, a town ſeventeen miles diſtant, in conſequence of 
the late act. When this was intimated to the aſſembly, they replied by 
requeſting him to appoint a day of public humiliation for deprecating the 
wrath of heaven, but met with a refuſal, When met at Salem, they 
raſed a reſolution, declaring the neceſſity of a general congreſs compoſed 
of delegates from all the provinces, in order to take the affairs of the 
colonies at large into conſideration ; and five gentlemen, remarkable for 
their oppoſition to the Britiſh meaſures, were choſen to repreſent that of 
Maſſachuſetts Bay. They then proceeded with all expedition to draw up 
a declaration, containing a detail of the grievances they laboured under, 
and the neceſſity of exerting themſelves againſt lawleſs power; they ſet 
forth the diſregard ſhown to their petitions, and the attempts of Great 
Britain to deſtroy their ancient conſtitution ; and concluded with ex- 
horting the inhabitants of the colony to obſtruct, by every method in 
their power, ſuch eyil deſigns, recommending at the ſame time a total 
renunciation of every thing imported from Great Britain till a redreſs of 
grievances could be procured. 626; 

Intelligence of this declaration was carried to the governor on the 
rery day that it was completed; on which he diſſolved the aſſembly. 
This was followed by an addreſs from the inhabitants of Salem in fayour 
of thoſe of Boſton, and concluding with theſe remarkable words: « By 
ſbutting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the courſe of trade 
might be turned hither, and to our benefit ; but nature, in the formation 
of our harbour, forbids our becoming rivals in commerce with that con- 
renient mart ; and were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every idea of 
juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one thought to 
ſcize on wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on the ruin of our ſuffering neigh- 
bours,” 6; EP? 

It had been fondly hoped by the miniſterial party at home, that the 
advantages which other towns of the colony might derive from the an- 
nibilation of the trade of Boſton would make them readily acquieſce in 
the meaſure of ſhutting up that port, and rather rejoice in it than'other- 
viſe 5 but the words of the addreſs above mentioned ſeemed to preclude 
all hope of chis kind; and fubſequent tranſactions ſoon manifeſted it to 
te totally vain. No ſooner did inteſligence arrive of the remaining bills 
plied in the ſeſſion of 1574, than the cauſe of Boſton became the cauſe 
ef all the colonies, The port-bill had already occaſioned violent com- 
$7 motion 
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motions throughout them all. It had been reprobated j in provincig 
meetings, and reſiſtance eyen to the laſt had been recommended againg 
ſuch oppreſſion, | In Virginia, the 1ſt of June, the day on which the 
port of Boſton was to be ſhut up, was held as a day of humiliation, ad: 
public interceſſion in favour of America was enjoined. The ſtyle of the 
prayer enjoined at this time was, that God would give the people one 
heart and one mind, firmly to oppoſe every invaſion of the American 
rights,” 'The Virginians, however, did not content themſelves with 
acts of religion. They recommended in the ſtrongeſt manner a generi 
congreſs of all the colonies, as fully perſuaded that an attempt to tax any 
colony in an arbitrary manner was in reality an attack upon the whole, 
and muſt ultimately end in the ruin of them all. 

The provinces of New York and Pennſylvania, however, were leſs {an- 
guine than the reſt, being ſo cloſely connected in the way of trade with 
Great Britain, that the giving it up. entirely appeared a matter of the 
moſt ſerious magnitude, and not to be thought of but after every other 
method had failed, The intelligence of the remaining bills reſpefting 
Boſton, however, ſpread a freſh alarm throughout the contineny, and 
fixed thoſe who had ſeemed to be the moſt wavering. The propoſal of 
giving up all commercial intercourſe with Britain was again propoſed; 
contributions for the inhahitants of Boſton were raiſed in every quarter; 
and they every day received addreſſes - commending them for the heroic 
courage with which they ſuſtained their calamit 7). 

The Boſtonians on their part were not wanting in their 88 to 
promote the general cauſe, An agreement was framed, which, in imitz- 
tion of former times, they called a Solemn League and Covenant, By 
this the ſubſcribers moſt religiouſly hound themſelves to break off all 
communication with Britain after the month of Auguſt enſuing, until the 
obnoxious acts were repealed ; at the ſame time they engaged neither to 
purchaſe nor uſe any goods imported after that time, and to renounce al 
connection with thoſe who did, or who refuſed to ſubſcribe to this core. 
nant ; threatening to publiſh the names of the refractory, which at thi 
gime was a puniſhment by no means to be deſpiſed. Agreements of 
ſimilar kind were almoſt inſtantaneouſly entered into throughout al 
America, General Gage indeed gitempted to cougteract the covenant 
by a proclamation, wherein it was declared an illegal and traiteros 
| combination, threatening with the pains of law ſygh as ſubſcribed a 
gountenanced it, But matters were iq far gone for his 
40 have any effect, The Americans retorted the charge of illegaliy ® 

his own proclamation, and inſiſted that the law mme, 
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in order to conſider of their grievances, and aſſociate for relief from 
oppreſhon. a bens ah I 

Preparations were now made for holding the general congreſs ſo often 

propoſed. Philadelphia, as being the moſt centrical and conſiderable 
2 upon for the place of its meeting. The delegates of 
whom it was to be compoſed were choſen by the repreſentatives of each 
province, and were in number from two to ſeven for each colony, though 
no province had more than bne vote. The firſt congreſs which met at 
Philadelphia, in the beginning of September 1774, conſiſted of fiſty. one 
delegates. The novelty and importance of the meeting exeited an uni- 
verſal attention; and their W — ſuch as could not det tend 
to render them reſpectabſe. 

The firſt act of congreſs was an approbation of the ended of Maith- 
chuſet's Bay, and an exhortation to continue in the ſame ſpirit wich 
which they had begun. Supplies for the ſuffering inhabitants, whom ia - 
deed the operation of the port-bill had reduced to great diſtreſs, were 
ficongly recommended; and it was declared, that in caſe of attempits 
to enforce the obnoxious acts by arms, all America ſhould join to aſſiſt 
the town of Boſton ; and ſhould the inhabitants be obliged, during the 
courſe of hoſtilities, to remove farther up the country, the Ny 
might ſuſtain ſhould be-repaired at the public expenoe. 

They next addreſſed General Gage by letter; in which, having 
ſtated the grievances of the people of Maſſachuſet's colony, they informed 
him of the fixed and unalterable determination of all the other provinces 
to ſupport their brethren, and to oppoſe the Britiſh acts of -parliament ; 
that they themſelves were appointed to watch over the' liberties: uf 
America; and intreated him to deſiſt from military operations, leſt ſath . 
bokilities might be brought on as would fruſtrate all * of . 
ation with the parent ſtate. 


The next ſtep was to publiſh the following declaration of their rh, 


| Deci.ararion of Ricnrs. 


Tur good people of the ſeveral Colonies of New Hampſhire, Maſſa 
chuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Iſland, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennfylvania, Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex on 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
armed at the arbitrary ptoceedings of the Britiſh Parliament and Ad- 
miniſtration, having ſeverally elected deputies to meet and fit in General 
Congreſs in the city of Philadelphia, and thoſe deputies ſo choſen being 
alembled on the 5th day of September, aſter ſettling ſeveral neceſſary . 
Preliminaries, proceeded. to take into their moſt ſerious cd 


the 
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the beſt means of attaining the redreſs of grievances. In the firl flat, 
they, as Engliſhmen, (and as their anceſtors, in like caſes, have uſuall 
done, for aſſerting and vindicating their rights and liberties,) bel Ant, 
That the inhabitants of the Engliſh Colonies in North America, by 
the immutable laws of nature, the principles of the Engliſh Conftitation, 
and the ſeveral Charters or Compacts, have the following RIGHTS :— 
| Reſolved, em. cox. 1. That they are entitled to life, liberty, and pro. 
perty; and have never ceded, to any ſoveRign power whatever, a rigit 
to diſpoſe of either without their conſent. 
Reſoved, . c. 2. That vur anceſtors were; at the time of their en. 
_gration from the Mother-Countyy, entitled to all the rights, liberties 
and 1 immunities, of free and nn N dd within the realm of 
England. - 
/ - Reſolved, 2. c. g. That, by l ſuch 'emigration, they neither forfeited, 
ſurrendered, nor loſt, any of thoſe rights. | 
Reſolved, 1. c. 4. That the foundation of Engliſh liberty, and of all 
_ free government, is a right in the people to participate in their Legila- 
tive Council; and as the Engliſh Coloniſts are not repreſented, and, 
from their local and other circumſtances, cannot properly be repreſentel 
in the Britiſh Parliament, they are entitled to a free and excluſive power 
of legiſlation, in their ſeveral Provincial Legiflatures, where their rigit 


olf repreſentation can alone be preſerved, in all caſes of taxation and 


internal polity, ſubje& only to the negative of their Sovereign, in ſuch 
manner as has been heretofore ufed and accuſtomed : but, from the ne- 
_ ceflity of the caſe, and a regard to the mutual intereſts of both cout- 
tries, we chearfully conſent to the operation of ſuch Acts of the Britiſh 
"Parliament as are, bore fide, reſtrained to the regulation of our external 
commerce, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the commercial advantages of the 
whole Empire to the Mother-Country, and the commercial benefits of 
| Its reſpective members; excluding every idea of taxation, internal or eu- 
ternal, for railing a revenue, on the ſubjects in America without thei 
confent, | 

| Reſolved, #.c. 5. That the reſpective Colonies are entitled to the 
Common Law of England, and, more eſpecially, to the great and is 
eftimable privilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage, accor- 
ing to the courſe of that law. 

Reſolved, 6. That they are entitled to the benefit of ſach of th 
\Engliſh Statutes as exiſted at the time of their colonization, and which 
they have, by experience, reſpectively found to be applicable to the! 
- ſeveral local and other circumſtances, 
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Reſolved, 1. c. 7. That theſe, his Majeſty” $ Colonies, are likewiſe 
entitled to all the immunities and privileges, granted and confirmed to 
them by Royal Charters, or ſecured by their ſeveral codes of Provincial 
Laws. 

Reſolved, 2. c. 8. That they have a right reactably to aſſemble, con- 
nder of their grievances, and petition the King; and that all proſecu- 
tions, prohibitory proclamations, and components for the ſame, ars 
illegal. 

Nabel, 1. C. 9. That the keeping a landing army in in theſe Colonies, 
in times of peace, without the conſent of the legiſlature of that colony 
in which ſuch army 1s kept, i is againſt law. 

Reſolved, 2. c. 10, It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to good W 
2nd rendered eſſential by the Engliſh Conſtitution, that the conſtituent 
branches of the legiſlature be independent of each other; that, there- 
fore, the exerciſe of legiſlative power, in ſeveral Colonies, by a Council 
appointed during pleaſure by the Crown, is unconſtitutional, dangerous, 
and deſtruRtive to the freedom of American legiſlation. 

All and each of which, the aforeſaid Deputies, in behalf of themſelves 
and their conſtituents, do claim, demand, and inſiſt on, as their indubit- 
able rights and liberties, which cannot be legally taken from them, 
altered or abridged by any power whatever, without their own conſent, 
by their Repreſentatives in their ſeveral provincial legiſlatures, 

Reſolved, u. c. That the following Acts of Parliament are infringe- 
ments and violations of the rights of the Coloniſts; and that the repeal 
of them is eſſentially neceſſary, in order to reſtore harmony between 
Great Britain and the American colonies, viz. 

The ſeveral Acts of 4 Geo. III. ch. 15. and ch. $4 Geo. III. 
ch. 25,—6 Geo, III. ch. 32.—7 Geo. III. ch. 41. and ch. 46.— 
$ Geo, III. ch. 22, which impoſe duties for the purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue in America, extend the powers of the Admiralty Courts beyond 
their ancient limits, deprive the American ſubject of trial by Jury, au- 
thoriſe the Judges certificate to indemnify the profecutor from damages 
that he might otherwiſe be liable toy requiring oppreflive ſecurity from 
i claimant of ſhips and goods ſeized, before he ſhall be allowed to defend 
lis property, and are ſubverſive of American rights. 

Alſo 12 Geo. III. ch. 24. intituled, An AR for the better ſecuring 
his Majeſty's dock-yards, magazines, ſhips; ammunition, and ſtores ;'* 
*lich declares a new offence in America, and deprives the American 
Ps of a conſtitutional trial-by Jury of the vicinage, by authoriſing 

tial of any perſon charged with the committing any offence de- 

Vor. I. 20 ſeribed 
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Aube in the mad AR: cut of the reales, wo be indifed and tHed for f. 
| ſame in any ſhire of county within the realm. 

Alſo the three Acts paſſed in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, for flop 
ing the port and blocking up the hatbour of -Boſton, for altering the 
charter and government of Maſſachuſett's- Bay, and that which is in- 

tituled; © An Act for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, &c.“ 
Alto this Act paſſed in the ſame Seſſion for eſtabliſhing the, Roman 
Catholic religion in the Province of Quebec, aboltſhing the equitable 
ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and erecting a tyranny there, to the great 
danger, from ſo total a diſſimilarity of religion, taw, and government, 
of the neighbouring Britiſh Colonies, by the aſſiſtance of whoſe blood | 
and treaſure the ſaid country was conquered from France. 

- Alſo the Act paſſed in the ſame Seſſion for the better providing ſuit. 
able quarters for officers and ſoldiers i in his Majeſty's ſervice in Nonb - 
America. 

Reſolved, That this Congreſs do approve of the oppoſition made by 
the inhabitants of the Maſfachuſett's-bay, to the execution of the {aid 
late Acts of Parliament; and if the ſame ſhall be attempted to be carried 
into execution by force, in ſuch caſe, all America onght to ſupport 
them in their oppoſition. 

\ Reſolved, That the removal of the people of Boſton into the country, 
| would be not only extremely difficult in the execution, but fo impor- 
tant in its conſequences, as to requirg the utmoſt deliberation before it 
is adopted, But in caſe the Provincial Meeting of that Colony ſhall 
judge it abſolutely neceſſary, it is the opinion of this Congreſs, that all 
America ought to contribute towards recompenſing them * the injury 
they may thereby ſuſtain, 

.” Reſolved,” That this Congreſs do recommend to the inhabitants of 
Maſſachuſett 's.bay, to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion of the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, where it cannot be procured in a legal and peaceable manner, 
under the rules of the charter, and the laws founded thereon, until the 
effects of our application for the repeal of the Acts by which their 

charter-rights are infringed, is known, . 

- Reſolved unanimouſly, That every perſon who ſhall take, accept, ot 
act under any commiſſion or authority, in any wiſe, derived from the att 
paſſed in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, changing the form of Govern- 
ment, and violating the charter of the Province of Maſfachuſett's-Bay, 
ought to be held in deteſtation, and conſidered as the wicked tool of 
that deſpotiſm which is preparing to deftroy thoſe rights "which God, 
| _ mn Ws WIE F 
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Reſolved unanimouſly, That the people of Boſton and the Maſſachu- 


' {ett's-bay, be adviſed ſtill to conduct themſelves peaceably towards his 


Excellency General Gage, and his Majeſty's troops now ſtationed in the 
town of Boſton, as far as can poſſibly conſiſt with their immediate ſafety 
and the ſecurity of the town; avoiding and diſcountenancing every 
violation of his Majeſty's property, or any inſult to his troops; and 
that they peaceably and firmly perſevere in the line in which they are 
now conducting themſelves on the defenſive, 

Reſolved, That the ſeizing, or attempting to ſeize, any perſon i in 
America, in order to tranſport ſuch perſon beyond the ſea, for trial of 
offences, committed within the body of a county in America, being 
againſt law, will juſtify, and ought to meet with reſiſtance and repriſal.  * * 

A copy of a letter to General Gage was brought into Conga, and, 
ggrecable | to ordeny ſigned by the Preſident, and is as follows: 


| P n . 19% 174 
N sis; f 

The inhabitants of the town of Boſton have informed us, the Re- 
preſentatives of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in all the Colonies from 
Nova-Scotia to Georgia, that the fortifications erecting within that town, 
the frequent invaſions of private property, and the repeated inſults they 
receive from the ſoldiery, hath given them great reaſon to ſuſpect a 
plan is formed very deſtruRtive to .them, and tending to o the 
liberties of America. 

« Your Excellency cannot be a ſtranger to the ſentiments of America 
with reſpe&t to the late Acts of Parliament, under the execution of 
which thoſe unhappy people are oppreſſed ; the approbation univerſally 
expreſſed of their conduct, and the determined reſolution of the Colo- 
nies, for the preſetvation gf their Common Rights, to unite in their op- 
poſition to thoſe Acts. In conſequence of theſe ſentiments, they have 
appointed us the guardians of their rights and liberties, and we are 
under the deepeſt concern, that, whilſt we are purſuing every dutiful 
nd peaceable meaſure, to procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the Colonies, your Excellency ſhould pro- 
ceed in a manner that hears ſo boſtile an appearance, and which even 
thoſe oppreſſive Acts do not warrant, 

We entreat your Exgellency to conſider, what tendency this conduct 
mult have to irritate and force a people, however well diſpoſed to 
Maceable meaſures, into hoſtilities, which may prevent the endeavours 
of this Congreſs to reſtore a good underſtanding with a Parent State, 
' may involve us in the horrors of a civil war, 
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In order chenefors to quiet the minds, and remore the reaſonable 
jealouſies of the people, that they may not be driyen to a ſtate of deſpera. 
tion, being fully perſuaded of their pacific diſpoſition towards the 
King's troops, could they be aſſured of their own ſafety; we bope, 
Sir, you will diſcontinue the fortifications in and about Boſton, prevent 
any further invaſions of private property, reſtrain {he irregularities of 
the ſoldiers, and give orders that the communications between that 
town and country may be open, unmoleſted, and free, 
2 Signed, by order and in behalf of the General Congreſs, 
PEYTON RANDOLPH, Preſident,” 


They further declared in favour of a non-importation and non-con. 
ſumption of Britiſh goods until the acts were repealed by which duties 
were impoſed.upon tea, coffee, wine, ſugar, - and ' molaſſes, imported 
into America, as well as the Boſton port- act, and the three others 
paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion of parliament. The new regulations 
againſt the importation and conſumption of Britiſh commadities were 
then drawn up with great ſolemnity ; and they concluded with returning 
the warmeſt thanks to thoſe members of parliament who had with fo 
much zeal, though without any ſucceſs, oppoſed the obnoxious acts of 
parliament. | 

Their next proceedings were to frame a petition to the King, an ad- 
dreſs to the Britiſh nation, and another to the colonies ; all of which 
were ſo much in the uſual ftrain of American language f for ſome time 


paſt, that it is needleſs to enter into any particulay account of them, 


» It is ſufficient to ſay that they were all drawn up in a maſterly manner, 
and ought to have impreſſed the people of this country with a more fa- 
yourable idea of the Americans than they could at chat time be induced 
to entertain, 

All this time the diſpoſition of the people had correſponded with the 
warmeſt wiſhes of congreſs. The firſt of Jane had been kept as a fall 
not only throughout Virginia, where it was firſt propoſed, but through 
the whole continent. Contributions for the diftrefles of Boſton had 
been raiſed throughout America, and people of all ranks ſeemed to' be 
particularly touched with them. Even thoſe who ſeemed to be moſt 
likely to derive advantages from them took no opportunity, as has 
been already inſtanced in the eaſę of Salem, The inhabitants of Marble- 
head alſo ſhewed a noble example of magvanimity in the preſent caſe 
Though ſituated in the neighbourhood of Boſton, and mok likely to de- 
rive benefit from their diſtreſſeꝶ they did not attempt to take any 3d- 
vantage, but generouſly e ele r 0 4 
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uns, as well as their wharfs and warehouſes, free of all expende, Ia 
the mean time the Britiſh forces at Boſton were continually: increaſing 
in number, which greatly augmented the general jealouſy and diſaſfec - 
tion; the country were ready to riſe at a moment's warning; aud the 
experiment was made by giving a falſe alarm that the communication 
between the town and country was to be eut off, in order to reduce the 
former by famine to a compliance with the a&ts of parliament, On this 
intelligence the country people afſembled in great numbers, and could 
not be ſatisfied till they had ſent meſſengers into the city to enquire into 
the truth of the report. Theſe meſſengers were enjoined to inform the 
town's people, that if they ſhould be ſo puſillanimous as to make a ſur- 
render of their liberties, the province would not think itſelf bound by 
ſuch examples; and that Britain, by breaking their original charter, 
ud annulled the contract ſubſiſting between them, and left them tg 2 
at as they thought proper. 

The people in every other reſpect manifeſted their inflexible a 
ration to adhere to the plan they had ſo long followed. The new coun- 
ſellors and judges were obliged to reſign their offices, in order to preſetye 
their lives and properties from the fury of the multitude, In fome 
places they ſhut up the avenues to the court-houſes ; and when required: 
to make way for the judges, replied, that they knew of none but ſuck 
3 were appointed by the ancient uſage and cuſtom of the province. 
Every where they manifeſted the moſt ardent defire of learning the art 
of war; and every individual who could bear arms, was moſt aſſiduous 
in procuring them, and learning their exerciſe. | 

Matters at laſt proceeded to ſuch an height, that General Gage FRE 
proper to fortify the neck of land, which joins the town of Boſton to the 
continent. This, though undoubtedly a prodent meaſure in his ſitua- 
tion, was exclaimed againſt by the Americans in the moſt vehement 
manner; but the General, inſtead of giving ear to their. remonſtrances, 
(eprived them of all power of acting againſt himſelf, by ſeizing the pro- 
ncial powder, gmunition, and military ſtores, at Cambridge and 
Charleſtown. This excited ſuch indignation, that. it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty the people could be reſtrained from marching to Boſton 
nd attacking the troops, Even in the town itſelf, the company of 
cadets that uſed to attend him diſbanded themſelves and returned the 
landard, he had as uſual preſented them with on his acceſſion to the go- | 
remment, This was occaſioned by his haying deprived the celebrated 
hahn Hancock, afterwards preſident of the congreſs, of his commiſſion 
# colonel of the cadets, A ſimilar —_— provincial 

colonel 
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Colonel having accepted a ſeat in the new council; upon which pe 
four officery of his regiment reſigned their commiſſions in one day, 

In the mean time a meeting was held of the principal inhabitant d 
thi tourny adjacent to Boſton. The purport of this was publicly to . 
nounce all obedience to the late acts of parliament, and to form an «©, 
gagement to indemnify ſuch es ſhould be proſecuted on that account; 
the members of the pew council were declared violaters of the rights d 
their country; all ranks and degrees were exhorted to learn the uſe of 
arms; and the receivers of the public revenye were ordered not to de. 
liver it into the treaſury, but regain it in their own hands till the con 
ftitution ſhould be reſtored, or a provincial congreſs diſpoſe of it other 
wiſe, 

A remonſtrance againſt the fortificatiqns on Boſton Neck was next 
prepared ; in which, however, they ſtill pretended their unwillingre 

to proceed to any hoſtile meaſures ; aſſerting. only as uſual their fm 
| . not to ſubmit to the acts of parliament they had alrez 
ſo much complained of. The Governor, to reſtore tranquillity, if pol. 
fible, called a general aſſembly ; but ſo many of the council had n. 
fgned their ſeats, that he was induced to coyntermand its fitting by 
proclamation. 'This meaſure, however, was deemed: illegal ; the afembly 
met at Salem; and after waiting a day for the Governor, voted tben- 
ſelves into a provovincial congreſs, of which Mr. Hancock was choſe 
Preſident. A committee was inſtantly appointed, who waited on de 
governo with a ' remonſtzance concerning the fortifications on Boſton 
Neck ; but nothing of conſequence took place, both parties mutually 
- eriminatipg each other. The winter was now coming on, and the Go- 
vernor, to avqid quartering the ſoldiers upon the mhabitants, propoſed 
to erect barracks for them; but the ſelect men of Boſton compelled the 
workmen to deſiſt. Carpenters were ſent for to New York, but they 
were refuſed ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he could pro- 
cure winter lodgings for his troops. Nor was the difficulty leſs in pro 
curing clothes ; as the merchants of New York told him, that “ they 
would never ſupply * artiele for the benefit of men ſent as enemies 1 
their country.“ 

This diſpoſition, known to be almoſt univerſal ons the con. 
nent, was in the higheſt degree ſatisfaory to congreſs. Every one ſaw 
that the enſuing ſpring was to be the ſeaſon for commencing hoſtilities 
and the moſt indefatigable diligence was uſed for the colonies to be 
| well provided againſt ſueh a formidable enemy. A liſt of the fencible 
men in each colony was made out, and eſpecially of thoſe who had 
ſcxyed in the former war ; of whom they had the ſatisfaction * 
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dat two-thirds were ſtill alive and fit to bear arms. Magazines of arms 
'vere collected, and money was provided for the payment of troops. The 
porernors in vain attempted to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings by pro- 
tlamations ; the fatal period was now arrived; and the , more. the ſer- 
nats of government attempted to repreſs the ſpirit of rhe Americans, 
the more violent it appeared, ic ON 

The beginning of ftrife between the Parent State and her Colonies 
nas like the letting out of waters. From inconſiderable cauſes love 
changed into ſuſpicion that gradually ripened into ill will, and ſoon 
ended in hoſtility. Prudence, policy, and reciprocal intereſt, urged the 
expediency of conceſſion ; but pride, falſe -honour, and miſconceived 
dignity drew in an oppoſite direction. Undecided claims and doubtful 
rights, which under the influence of wiſdom and humility might have 
been eaſily compromifed, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcileable 
breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind affections, and the 
elamities of war were ſubſtituted in lieu of the benefits of commerce. : 

From the year 1768, in which a reilitary force had been ſtationed in 
Boſton, there was a conſtant ſucceſſion of ipſulting words, looks, and : 
eſtures, The inhabitants were exaſperated againſt the ſoldiers, and 
they againſt the inhabitants, The former looked on the latter as the 
inſtruments of tyranny, and the latter on the former as ſeditious rioters, 
or fraudulent ſmugglers. In this irritable ſtate, every incident, however 
tifling, made a ſenſible impreſſion. The citizens apprehended conſtant 
danger from an armed force, in whoſe power they were; the ſoldiers, 
an the other hand, conſidered themſelves as in the midſt of their ene- 
nies, and expoſed to attacks from within and without. In proportion 
4 the breach between Great Britain and her colonies widened, the dif- 
aſt and animoſity between the people and the army increaſed, From 
the latter end of 1774, hoſtile appearances daily threatened that the 
{ames of war would be kindled from the collifion of ſuch inflammable 
materials, Whatſoever was done by either party by way of precau- 
tion, for the purpoſes of ſelf-defence, was conſtrued” by the other as 
preparatory to an intended attack. Each diſclaimed all intentions of 
commencing hoſtilities, but reciprocally manifeſted ſuſpicion of the 
other's ſincerity, As far as was practicable without an open rupture, 
the plans of the one were reſpectively thwarted by the other. From every 
ꝓpeannce it became daily more evident that arms muſt ultimately de- 
tide the conteſt, To ſuffer an army that was ſoon expected to. be an 
aemy, quietly to fortify themſelves, when the inhabitants were both 
ble and willing to cut them off, appeared to ſome warm ſpirits the 
light of folly ; but the pradence and moderation of others, and eſpe- 
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cially che ade lce and RETIRE bn of Congreſs, relirathnd Werde 
petuoſity. It was a fortunate circumſtance for the colonies that the 
royal army was poſted i in New En gland. The people of that nonherg 
- country have their paſſions mote undet the command of reaſon and inte. 
reft, than in the ſouthern latitudes, where a warmer fun excites a greae 
degree of iraſeibility. One raſh offenſive action againſt. the royal forces 
at this early period, though ſucceſsful, might have done great miſchief 
to the cauſe of America, It would have loſt them European friend, 
and weakened the diſp»ition of the other colonies to aflift them, The 
patient and politic New. England men, fully ſenkble of their fituation, 
ſubmitted to many inſults, and bridled their reſentment. In civil-wan 
or revolutions,. it is a matter of much conſequence who ſtrikes the 
. firſt blow. The compaſſion of the world is in fayour of the a 
tacked, and the diſpleaſure of good men on thoſe who are the fid 
to imbrue their hands in human blood. For the ſpace of nine 
months after the arrival of General Gage, the behaviour of the pro- 
ple of Boſton, is particularly worthy of imitation, by thoſe. who wiſh to 
overturn eſtabliſhed gevernments. They conducted their oppoſition 
with exquiſite addreſs. They avoided every kind of outrage and vis 
lence, preſerved peace and good order among themſelves, fuccesfully 
engaged the other Colonies to make a common cauſe with them, and 
counteracted General Gage ſo eſſectually, as to prevent his doing ary 
thing for his royal maſter, while by patience and moderation they 
ſkreened themſelves from cenſure. Though reſolved to bear as long 1 
prudence and policy dictated, they were all the time preparing for the 
laſt extremity. They were furniſhing themſelves with arms and ammu- 
nition, and training their militia, - 

Proviſions were alſo collected and ſtored 1 diflerens * particue 
larly at. Concord, about twenty miles from Boſton. General Gage, 
_ though zealous. for his royal maſter's intereſt, diſcovered à prevailing 
gqeſire after. a peaceable accommodation. He wiſhed. to provent hoſil- 
ties by depriving the inhabitants of the means neceſſary for carrying 
them on. With this view he determined to deſtroy the ſtores which be 
knew were collected for the ſupport of a provincial army. Wiſhing to 
accompliſh this without bloodſhed, he took every preeaution to eſſod 
it by ſurpriſe, and without alarming the country, At eleven o'clock #t 
night on April 18, eight hundted grenadiers and light infantry, tic 
| flower of the royal army, embarked at the Common; landed at Phipps* 

farm, and marched for Concord, under the command of  Licutenadt- 
colonel Smith, Neither the ſecrecy. with which this expedition v3 
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panned, the privacy with which che troops marched out, nor an. order 
that no one inhabitant ſhould leave Boſton, were ſufficient to prevent 
intelligence from being ſent to the country militia, of what was going on. 
About two in the morning one hundred and thirty of the Lexington mili- 
ta had aſſembled to oppoſe them, but the air being chilly, and intelligence 
| teſpeſting the "regulars uncertain, they. were diſmiſſed, with orders tp 
appear again at. beat of drum. They collected a ſecond. time to the 
omber of ſeventy, between four and five o'clock in-the;morning, and 
the Britiſh regulars foon after made their appearance. Major Piteairn, 
who led the advanced 'corps, rode up. to them-and called out, « Diſ- | 
perſe, you rebels; throw down your arms and diſperſe.” They fil 
continued in à body, on which he advanced neager—diſcharged bis 
viſtel—and ordered his {oldiers to Bre. This, was done with 8 huaza, 
A diſperſion of the militia was the eonſequence, but the fring of the 
regulars, was nevertheleſs continued. Individuals finding they were 
fired upon, though diſperſing, returned the fire. Three or four of the 
militia wete killed on the green; a few more were ſhot aftor they had 
begun to diſperſe. , The royal detachment proceeded on to Concord, 
id executed their-gommiſſion. They diſabled two twenty-four pounders 
—threw five hundred pounds of ball into rivers and wells, and broke in 
pieces about ſixty barrels of flour. Mr. John Butterick of Concord, ma- 
jor ofa minute regiment, not knowing what had paſſed at Lexington, or- 
dered his men not to give; the firſt fire, that they might not be the ag: 
grefſors. Upon his approaching near the regulars, they fired, and killed 
Captain Iſaac Davis, and one private of the provincial minute men. 
The fire was returned, and a ſkirmiſh enſued. The King's troops 
having done their bufineſs, began their retreat towards Boſton. This 
vis conducted with expedition, for the adjacent inhabitants had aſſem- 
bled in arms, and began to attack them in every ditection. In their 
retirn to Lexington they were, exceedingly annoyed, both by thoſe 
who preſſed on their reat, and others who pouring in on all files, 
fred from behind ftone walls, and ſuck like coverte, which ſupplied the 
Place of lines and redoubts. At Lexington the regulars were joined by 8 
detachment of nine hundred men, under Lord Piercy, which had been 
kent out by General Gage to ſupport Lieutenant-colonel, Smith, This 
rinforcement having two pieces of cannon awed the provincials, : 
kept them at a greater diſtance, but.they eqntinued a conſtant, 
irregular and ſcattering fire, which did great execution. The cloſe 
frng from bykind the walls hy good markſmen, put the regular troops 
in no ſmall confuſion; but they nevertheleſs kept up a briſk retreating 
. A lietle alter ſunſet he ras 
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reached Bunker's Hill, worn down with — OR 
marched that day hetween thirty and forty miles. On the next day 
17 croſſed Charleſtown ferry, and returned io Boſton. 
There never were more than four hundred provincials engaged at one 
time, and often not ſo many; as ſome tired and gave out, others came 
and took their places. There was ſcarcely any diſcipline” obſerred 
among them : officers and privates fired when they were ready, and 
faw a royal uniform, without waiting for the word of command, 
Their knowledge of the country enabled them to gain opportunities 
by crofling fields and fences, and to act as 1h HEAR _"—__ 
King's troops who kept to the main road. ” 
The regulars had fixty-five killed, one "PTR and eighty avid 
and twenty-eight made priſoners. Of the provincials "_y were wal 
and thirty-cight wounded and miſſing, * © 
As arms were to decide the controverſy, it ou N for the 
Americans that the firſt blood was drawn in New England. The in- 
| habitants of that country are ſo connected with each other by deſcent, 
manners, religion, politics, and a general equality, that the killing of 
2 ſingle individual interefted the whole, and made them conſider it 
as a common cauſe. The blood of thoſe who were killed at Lexing- 
ton and Concord proved the firm cement of an extenſive union. 
To prevent the people within Boſton from co-operating with their 
countrymen without, in caſe of an aſſault, which was now daily expected, 
General Gage, April 22, agreed with a committee of the town, that apon 
the inhabitants lodging their arms in Faneuil- hall, or any other conveni- 
ent place, under the care of the ſele& men, all ſuch inhabitants as were 
inclined, might depart from the town, with their families and 
effects. In five days after the ratification of this agreement, the in- 
| habitants had lodged. one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-cight 
fire arms, fix hundred and thirty. four piſtols, two hundred and ſe- 
venty-three bayonets, and thirty-eight blunberbuſſes. The agreement 
was well obſerved in the begining, but after a ſhort time obſtrution 
were thrown in the way of its final completion, on the plea that per- 
ſons who went from Boſton to bring in the goods of thoſe who choſe 
to continue within the town, were not properly treated. Congrels 
remonſtrited on the infraction of the agreement, but without effect. 
The General, on'a farther conſideration of the conſequences of moving 
the whigs out of Baſton, evaded it in a manner not conſiſtent with 
good faith, He was in ſome meaſure compelled to adopt this dif 
nonourable meaſure, from the clamour of the tories, who 
that none but enemies to the Britiſh e 
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more, and that when they were all ſafe with their families and ef- 
ech the town would be ſet on fire. To prevent the provincials from 
chtaining ſdpplies which they much wanted, a quibble was made on 
the meaning of the word effects, which was conſtrued by the General 
10 not including merchandize. By this conſtruQtion, unwarranted by. 
every rule of genuine interpretation, many who quitted the town were 
deprived of their uſual reſources for a ſupport. Paſſports were not 
univerſally refuſed, but were given out very ſlowly, and the buſineſs 
vn ſo conducted that families were divided,—wives were ſeparated 
from their huſbands, children from their parents, and the aged and 
infirm, from their relatioas and friends. The General diſcovered a- 
difnclination to part with the women and children, thinking that, on 
their account, the provincials would be reſtrained from making an af." 
fault on the town. The ſelect- men gave repeated aſſurance that the in- 
habitants had delivered up their arms, but as a cover for violating 
the agreement, General Gage iſſued a proclamation, in which he af- 
ſerted that he had full proof to the contrary. A few. might have ſe. 
creted ſome favourite arms, but nearly all the training arms were de- 
ivered up, On this flimſy pretence the General ſacrificed his honour, 
to policy 'and the clamours of the tories. Contrary to good faith he 
detained many, though fairly entitled by agreement to go out, and 
when he admitted the departure of others he would not allow them 
to move their families and effects. | 

'The Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſetts, which was in ſeſſion at 
the time of the Lexington battle, diſpatched an account of it to Great 
Britain, accompanied with many depofitions, to prove that the Bri. 
ti troops were the aggreſſors. They alſo made an addreſs to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of their 
ſufferings, they ſay, 5 theſe have not detached us from our royal So- | 
rereign ; we profeſs to be his loyal and dutifpl ſubjects, and though 4 
hardly dealt with, as we have been, are ſtill ready with our lives and 
fortunes, to defend his perfon, crown, and dignity ; nevertheleſs, to 
the perſecution and tyranny of his evil Miniſtry, we will not ramely 
ſubmit. Appealing to Heaven for the juſtice of our cauſe, we deter- 
mine to die or be free.” From the commencemeht of hoſtilies, 
2 between Great Britain and the Colonies in new di- 

Intelligence that the Britiſm troops had marched out of Boſton into 
the country on ſome hoſtile purpoſe, being forwarded by expreſſes from 
at committee to another, great bodies of the.militia, not only from 

but the adjacent Colonies, graſped: their arms and 

3Pa | marched * 
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| marched —— The Colonies, were in We" "OM 
hility, that the. leaſt ſhock in any. part was, by a pawerful and ſyn. 
pathetic afſeQtian, inſtantaneouſly, felt throughout the whole, The 
Americans who fell were revered. by their countrymen, as,martyrs who 
lad died in che cauſe of liberty. Reſentment againſt the Britiſh burned. 
more ſtrongly;than ever, Martial rage took poſſeſſion of che breaſts of 
thouſands, Cagbinatiqns ware, formed, and, aſſociations, ſubſcribed, 
binding che indabitants ta ane. another by. the ſacred: ties of han, 
religion. and-love, af country, to dg whatever their public bodies d. 
rected for. the; preſervatian. of their liberties, , Hitherto the Americas 
had: no. regular, army, From principles of, policy. they. cautiouly 
axoided that. meaſure, leſt. they. might ſubjett themſelyes to the charge, 
of being aggreſſors. « All: their military regulations were carried on by 
their militia, and under. the. old eſtablitked laws of the land, For the 
defence, of the, Colonies, the inhabitants had been, from their. early 
years, enrolled in companies, and taught the uſe. of arms. The lam 
for this purpoſe had. never been better obſerved than for ſome months 
previous to. the Lexington battle, Theſe: military. arrangements, 
which had been previouſly, adopted, for defending the Colonies from 
hoſtile French and Indians, were on this. occaſion turned againk the 
troops of the Parent State. Forts, magazines, and. arſenals by. the 
conſtitution of the eountry, were in the keeping of his Majeſty. Inne, 
diately after the Lexington battle, theſe. were. for. the. moſt part. taken 
poſſeſon of throughout the Colonies, by. parties. of the provincial mi- 
litia. Ticonderoga, in which was a ſmall royal garriſon, was fur- 
priſed. and taken by adventurers from. different ſtates. Public money 
which had been collected in conſequence af Previous grants was alſo 
ſeized ſor common ſervices. Before, the. commencement of, hoſtilities 
theſe meaſures would have been condemned by the moderate even 
among the Americans, but that event juſtified a bolder line of oppo- 
fition than had been adopted. Sundry. citizens having been put to 
death by Britiſh troops, ſelf-preſervation dictated meaſures which if 
adopted under other circumſtances, would have diſunited the Colo- 
niſts. One of the moſt important of this kind was the raifing an arm). 
Mien of waym tempers whoſe, courage exceeded their prudence, bud 
for months-urged the neceſſity of raiſing troops; but they were r 
ſtrainad -by.the more moderate, who wiſhed that the Colonies might, 
avoid extremities, or at leaſt that they might not lead in bringing 
them on. The. Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſetts being in ſeſion 
at the time the battle of Lexington was fought, voted that © an a/ 
4 thouſand men be immediately raiſed, that dien de 
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kr hundred ' be of their own province; and that u. letter and-deleggtet 


be ſent to the ſeveral: Colonies: of New-Hampſhire,, Connecticut, and 
: Rhode-L{land. - In conſequence of this vote, the: buſineſs-of recruitingy 
d ras begun, and in a ſhort time a provincial army was paraded in tha 
| xicinity of Boſton, which, though far below what had-been-voted/by: 
f de Provincial ' Congreſs, was much ſuperior in numbers to the:royab 
„ my. The command of this force was given to General Ward. 
b Had the Britiſh troops confined themſelves to Boſton, as:befout tha: 


Ich of April, the aſſombling an American army, though: only for aheg 
purpoſe of obſervation and defence, would have appeared it the nature. = 
of a challenge, and would have made many leſs willing to ſupport the 
xople of Maſſachuſetts, but after the Britaſh had commenced hokilities? 
the ſame meaſure was adopted. without ſubjecting the authors of it 26: 
cenſure, and without giving offence or hazarding the union. Ther 
lexington battle not only furniſhed the Americans with a juſtifying: 
zpology for raiſing an army, but inſpired them with ideas of their own: 
proweſs, Amidſt the moſt animated declarations of ſacrificing.fortuney. 
ad riſquing life itſelf for - the ſecurity - of American rights, a ſeeret2. 
igh would frequently eſcape from the -breaſts of her moſt 

friends, for fear that they could not ſtand before the bravery and dif; 
cipline of Britiſh troops. Hoary ſages would ſhake: their heade and 
ſay,. « Your cauſe is good, and I wiſh you ſucceſs,-but I fear, that your 
udiſciplined : valour muſt: be. overcome in the unequal conteſt. After» 
a few thouſands of you have fallen, the. Provinces muſt ultimatelg bow 
to that power which has ſo. repeatedly humbled France and Spain,”: 
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ney V confident were the Britiſh of their ſuperiority. in arms, that they 
alſo ſeemed defirous that the conteſt: might be brought to a military de- 
ties «i10n, Some of the diſtinguiſhed ſpeakers in Parliament had publichy. 
ven alerted that the natives of. America had nothing of the ſoldier in;thems. 
pp0- and that they were in no reſpect qualified to face a Britiſh army. Eu- 
It to 


ropean philoſophers had publiſhed theories, ſetting ſarth that not onhe:1 
"egetables. and - beaſts, but that even men degenerated in the weſtersq 
temiſphere, Departing from the ſpirit. of true philoſophys they:overs. 
hoked the ſtate of ſociety in the new world, and charged a comparative 2 
nietiority on every production that was American. The Coloniſte 
temſelves had imbibed opinions from their forefathers» ihat᷑ no penn 
ple on earth were equal to thoſe with whom they, were about to con - 
tend, Impreſſed with high ideas of Britiſh ſuperioxity, and diffident; of 
tiemſelves, their beſt informed citizens, though willing to run all 
nlquey, feared the conſequence of an appeal to arma. The ſucceſa chat 
ſuggeſtions. 
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ſuggeſtions. Perhaps in no ſubſequent battle did the Americans Appen 
to greater advantage than in their firſt eſſay at Lexington, It is almoſ 
without parallel in military. hiſtory, for the yeomenry of the country w 
come forward in a fingle disjointed manner, without order, and for the 
moſt part without officers, and by an irregular fire put to flight troops 
equal in diſcipline to any in the world. In oppoſition to the bold . 
ſertions of ſome, and the deſponding fears of others, experience proved 
that Americans might effectually refit Britiſh troops. The diffident 
grew bold in their country's cauſe, and indulged in cheerfut hopes that 
Heaven would finally crown their labours with ſucceſs. 

Soon after the Lexington battle, and in conſequence of the event, not 
only the arms, ammunition, forts, and fortifications, in the Colonies were 
ſecured for the uſe of the Provincials, but regular forces were raiſed, 
and money ftruck tor their ſupport. Theſe military atrangements were 
not confined to the New England ſtates, but were general throughout 
the Colonies. The determination of the king and parliament to en- 
force ſubmiſſion to their acts, and the news of the Lexington batile, 
. came to the diſtant provinces nearly about the ſame time, It was ſup- 
poſed by many that. the latter was in conſequence of the former, and 
_ that General Gage had recent orders to proceed immediately to ſubdue 

_ the refractory Coloniſts. 

From a variety of circumſtances the a good reaſon to 
eonclude that hoſtilities would ſoon be carried on vigorouſly in Maſſa- 
chhuſetts, and alſo to apprehend that, ſooner or later, each province 
would be the theatre of war. « The more ſpeedily, therefore, fail 
they, we are prepared for that event, the better chance we have for de- 
fending ourſelves.” Previous to this period, or rather to the 19th of 
April, 1475, the diſpute had been carried on by the pen, or at moſt by 
aſſociations and legiſlative acts; but from this time forward it ww 
conducted by the ſword, The crifis was arrived when the Colonies 
had no alternative, but either to ſubmit to the mercy or to reſiſt the 
power of Great Britain, An unconquerable love of liberty could not 
brock the idea of ſubmiſſion, while reaſon, more temperate in her deti- 
: Lions, ſuggeſted to the people their inſufficiency to make effectual oppo- 
fition. They were fully apprized of the power of Britain they knew 
that her fleets covered the ocean, and that her flag had waved in tri- 
umph through the four quarters of the globe; but the animated language 
of the time was, « It is better to die freemen than to live faves” 
Though the juſtice of their cauſe, and the inſpiration of liberty gare, 
in.the opinion of diſintereſted judges, a ſuperiority to the writings of 
Americans, yet in the latter mode of conducting their * 
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candid among themſelves acknowledged an inferiority. Their form of 
government was deficient in that decifidn, ER and coercion, which 
ae neceſſary in military operations. 

In the year 1775 a martial ſpirit pervaded alt ranks of men in 4 
Colonies. They believed their liberties to be in danger, and were ge- 
rerally diſpoſed to riſque their lives for their eſtabliſhment.” Their ig- 
norance of the military art prevented their weighing the chances of war 
with that exactneſs of calculation which, if indulged, might have 
damped their hopes. They conceived that there was little more to do 
than fight manfully for their country. They conſoled themſelves with | 
the idea, that though their firſt attempt might be unſucceſbful, their 
numbers would admit of a repetition © of the experiment, till the in- 
waders were finally exterminated. Not conſidering that in modern war 
the longeſt purſe decides oftener than the longeſt ſword; they feared not 
the wealth of Britain. They both expected and wiſhed that the whole 
dipute would be ſpeedily ſettled in a few decifive engagements,  Ele- 
rated with the love of liberty, and buoyed above the fear of conſo- 
quences, by an ardent military enthuſiaſm, es by calculations 
about the extent, duration, or probable ifſue of the war, the people of 
America ſeconded the voice of their rulers, in an appeal to Heaven for 
the vindication of their rights. At the time the Colonies adopted theſe 
ſpirited reſolutions, they poſſeſſed not a fingle ſhip of war, nor ſo mach 
3 an armed veſſel of any kind. It had oſten been ſuggeſted, that 
their ſeaport towns lay at the mercy of the navy of Great Britain 
this was both known and believed, but diſregarded. The love of pro- 
perty was abſorbed in the love of liberty. The animated votaries of 
the equal rights of human nature, conſoled themſelves with the idea, 
that though their whole ſea coaſt ſhould be laid inaſhes, they could re- 
tire to the weſtern wilderneſs, and enjoy the luxury of being free; on 
this occaſion it was obſerved in Congreſs by Chriſtopher Gadſden, one 
of the South Carolina delegates,” / Our houſes being conſtructed of 
brick, ſtone, and wood, W N * be rebuilt, but liberty 
once gone is loſt for ever.“ 

The ſober diſcretion of the preſent age will more readily — 
than admire, but can more eaſily admire than imitate the fervid zeal of 
the patriots of 19759 who in idea ſacrificed property in the cauſe of li- 
beny, with the eaſe that they now ſacrifice almoſtevery other conkider- 
ation for the acquiſition of property. 

The Revenues ot Britain were immenſe, and her people were habitn- 
ed to the payment of large ſums, in every form which contributions to 
daemment have aſſumed ; but the American Colonies poſſeſſed neither 

| money 
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money nor fundt, nor were their people accuſtomed'to taxes equi to th 
exigences of war, The conteſt having begun about taxation, to hat 
raiſed money by taxes for carrying it on would have been impolitic, 
The temper of the times preeluded the neceſſity of attempting the dn. 
gerous expedient, for ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of the day, chat the Co 
Jonifts ga ve up both their perſonal ſervices and their property tv th 
public, on the vague promiſes that they ſhould at a future time be w 
| Smburſed. Without enquiring into the ſolidity of the funds; or tie 
_ Preciſe period of payment, the reſources of the. country were can 
manded on general aſſurances, that all expences of the war ſhould di 
mately be equaliſed. The Parent State abounded with experience 
Kateſtnen and officers, but the dependent form of government exercif 
in the Colonies, precluded their citizens from gaining that prafiic 
knowledge which is acquired from being at the head of public & 
partments. There were very few in the Colonies who underſtood the 
buſineſs of providing for an army, and till fewer who had experien 
and knowledge to dire its operations. The diſpofition'of the un 
ers of the country, and the moſt effectual mode of drawing forth in 
reſdurces, were ſubjecu with which ſcarce any of the inhabitants ver 
ncquaiuted. Arms and ammunition were almoſt wholiy deficient; 
and though the country abonnded with the materials of which they a 
manmfactured, yet there was neither time nor artiſts enough to ſupp 
un army with the means of defence. The country was deftitnte bot 
of fortifications und engineers. Amidſt fo many difcouragements ther 
were ſome flattering circumſtances. The war could not be carried u | 
by Great Britain, but to a great diſadvantage; and at an immenſe tr 
penee. It was eaſy for Miniſters at St. James's to plan campaign 
| but! hard was the fate of the officer from whom the execution of then 
in the woods of America was expected. The country was ſo exten 
and abounded- ſo much with defiles, that by evacuating and retreatith 
the Americans, though they could not conquer, yet might ſave thew 
ſelves from being conquered. The authors of the acts of parliament! 
reſtraining the trade of the Colonies were moſt excellent recruiting 
- officers for the Congreſs. They impoſed a neceflity on thouſands b 
become ſoldiers. All other buſineſs being ſuſpended, the whole » 
ſourees of the country were applied in ſupporting an army, Thou 
the Colonifts were without diſcipline, they poſſeſſed native val 
Though they had neither gold nor filver, they poſſeſſed a mine in ft 
enthuſiaſm of their people, Paper for upwards of two years produce 
to them more ſolid advantages than Spain derived from her ip 
abounding. precious metals, Though they had no ſhips to * 
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unde or theit towns, they had fimplieity enough to live may 
former, and enthuſiaſm enough to riſque the latter, rather than ſubmit 
to the power of Britain. 'They believed their cauſe to be juſt, ar 
that Heaven approved their exertions in deferice of their rights. | 
originating from ſuch motives ſupplied the place of diſcipline, and in- 


2 being reſolved upon by the Amdricans—thd paipit—the 
preſs—the bench, and the bar, ſeverally laboured to unite and encbu- 
rage them, The clergy of New England were a numerous, learned, 
ud reſpectable body, who had à great aſcendancy over the minds of 
theit heaters. They connected religion and patriotiſm, and in their 
ſermons and prayets repreſented the -auſe of America as the cauſe of 
Heaven, The ſynod of New Vork and Philadelphia alſo ſent ſorth a 
paſtoral letter, which was publicly read in their churches, This cure 
nelly recommended, ſuch ſentiments and conduct as were ſuitable to 
their fituation. Writers and printers followed in the rear of the 
preachers, and next to them had the greateſt hand in animating their 
countrymen. Gentlemen of the bench and of the bat denied the charge 
of rebellion, and juſtified the refiſtance of the Coloniſts. A diſtinction 
founded on law between the king and his miniftry was introduced: the 
former, it was contended, could do yo wrong. The crime of treaſon 
vu charged on the latter, for uſing the royal name to varniſh their 
own unconſtitutional meaſures. The phraſe of a miniſterial war be» 
came common, and was uſed as a medium for reconciling reſiſtance with 
allegiance, 


pointing the 2othday of July, 1975, a day of public humiliation, faſti 
and prayer to Almighty God, « to bleſs their rightful Sovereign 
George, and to inſpire him with wiſdom to diſcern and purſue the true 
intereſt of his ſubjeRs ; and that the Britiſh nation might be iufluenced, 
to regard the things that belonged to her peace, before they were hid 
from her eyes—that the Colonies might be ever under the care and 
protection of # kind Providence, and be proſpered in all their interefth 
—that America might foon behold a gracious interpoſition of Heaven 
for the redreſs of her many grievances, the reſtoration 6f her invaded 
tights, and a reconciliation with the Parent State on terms conſtitts 
tonal and honourable to both.” The forces which had been collected 
in Maflachuſerts, were ſtationed in convenient places for guarding the 
country from farther excurſions of the regulars from Boſton. Breaſts 


-- and military ardour which ovedleaped all diu: 


Coeval with the reſolutions for organizing an army, was one, ap» 


works were alſo exe in different places for te fue pitpoſe. Whits 
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th parties; were attempting to carry off dock from the ſeveral iſlands 
We which the bay of Boſton is agreeably diverſified, ſundry Kirmiſhes 
took place. Theſe were of real ſervice ta the Americans, They hz. 


bitaared them tb danger, and perhaps much of the courage of old ſal. | 


diers, is derived from an experimental eonviction that the chance o 
eſcaping u unhurt from engagements, is mult greater than young Rom 
| ſuppoſe. 

_  Abaut the latter end of May, a great part of the reinforcements or 
deved from Great Britain, arrived at | Boſton. Three Britih ge· 
nerals, Howe, Burgoyne, : and Clinton, whoſe behaviour i in the preced. 
ing war had gained them great reputation, alſo arrived about the ſane 
time, May 25. General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for acting 


with more decifion ; but before he proceeded to extremities, he con- 


ceived i it due to ancient forms to iſſue a proclamation, holding forth to 
the inhabitants the alternative of peace or war. He therefore June 12, 
offered pardon, in the king's name, to all who ſhould forthwith lay 
down their arms, and return to their reſpective occupations and peace. 
able duties, excepting only from the benefit of that pardon « Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, whoſe offences were ſaid to be of too fx 
gitious a nature, to admit of any other conſideration than that of con- 
dign puniſhment.” He alſo proclaimed, that not only the perſons abore 
named and excepted, but alſo all their adherents, aſſociates, and cor- 
reſpondents, ſhould be deemed guilty of treaſon and rebellion, and 
treated accordingly. By this proclamation it was alſo declared, « tha 
as the courts of judicature were ſhut,- marſhal law ſhould take place, 
till a due courſe of juſtice ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed.” It was ſuppoſed 
that this proclamation. was a prelude to hoſtilities, and preparations were 
accordingly made by the Americans. A conſiderable height, known by 
the- name of Bunker's-Hill, juſt at the entrance of the peninſula of 
Charleſtown, was ſo ſituated as to make the poſſeſſion of it a matter of 

at conſequence to either of the coutending parties. Order were 
thoreſore, June 16, iſſued by the provincial commanders, that a detach- 
ment of a thouſand, men ſhould entrench upon this height. By ſome 
miſtake Breed's Hill, high and large like the other, but fituated rear 
Boſton, was marked out for the entrenchments, inſtead of Bunker's 
Hill, The provincials proceeded to Breed's Hill, and worked with ſo 
much diligence, that between midnight and the dawn of the morning, 
they had thrown up a ſmall redoubt about eiglu rods ſquare. They 
kept ſuch a proſound flence, 1hat they were not heard by the Britilh, 
en board their veſſely though very near. Theſe having derived theit 
grit loads of hat was going on itom wee Abe, . 
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completion, began an inceſſant firing upon them. The provincials bore 


| this with firmneſs, and though they were only young ſoldie rs, conti- 


ved to labour till they had thrown up a ſmall breaſt work, extending 
from the eaſt fide of the breaſt work to the bottom of the hill. As this 
eminence overlooked Boſton, General Gage thought it neceſſary to 
drive the provincials from it. Abont noon, therefore, he detached 
Major General Howe, and Brigadier General Pigot, with the flowet 
of the army, conſiſting of four battalions, ten companies of the grena- 
diers, and ten of light infantry, with a proportion of field artillery, to 
effect this buſineſs. Theſe troops landed at Moreton's Point, and, June 
17, formed after landing, but remained in that poſition till they were re- 
inforced by a ſecond detachment of light infantry and grenadier com- 
panies, a battalion of land forces, and a battalion of marines, making 
in the whole near three thouſand men. While the troops who firſt 
landed were waiting for this re-inforcement, the provincials, for their 
farther ſecurity, pulled up ſome adjoining poſt and rail fences, and ſet 


them down in two parallel lines at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and 


filed the ſpace between with hay, which having been lately mowed, 
remained on the adjacent ground. 

The king's troops formed in two lines, and Ad ſlowly, to 
give their artillery time to demoliſh the American works. While the 
Britiſh were advancing to the attack, they received. orders to burn 
Charleſtown. This was not done, becauſe they were fired upon from 
the houſes in that town, but from the military policy of depriving 
enemies of a cover in their approaches. In a ſhort time this ancient 
town, confiſting of about five hundred buildings, chiefly of wood, was 
ih one great blaze, The lofty ſteeple of the meeting-honſe formed a 
pyramid of fire above the reſt, and ſtruck the aſtoniſhed eyes of nu- 
merous beholders with a magnificent but awful ſpectacle. In Boſton, 
the heights of every kind were covered with the citizens, and ſuch of 
the king's troops as were not on duty. The hills around the adjacent 
country which afforded a ſafe and diſtinct view, were occupied by the 
inhabitants of the country, 

Thouſands, both within and #lthout Boſton, were anxious ſpecta- 
tors of the bloody ſcene. The honour of Britiſh troops beat high in 
the breaſts of many, while others, with a keener ſenſibility, felt for 
the liberties of a great and growing country, The Britiſh moved on 
but lowly, which gave the provinciaks a better opportunity for taking 
aim, The latter, in general, reſerved themſelves till their adverſaries 
"ere within ten or twelve rods, but then began a furious diſcharge of 
'nall arms, The ſtream of the American fire was ſo inceſſant, and did 
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5 — the king's troops as HM. 
eipitation. Their officers rallied them, and puſhed them = 
with their ſwords, but they returned” to the attack with great reluc. 

ce. The Americans again reſerved their fire till their adverſaries 
were near, and then put them a ſecond time to flight, General Hoye 
and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at laſt ſcceſafy, 

the ſoldiers diſcovered a great averſion to going on. By this 
time the powder of the Americans began ſo far to fail, that they ven 
yot able to keep up the ſame briſk fire as before. The Britiſh alſo 
brought ſome cannon to bear, which raked the infide of the break. 
work from end to end. The fire from the ſhips, batteries, and field 
artillery was redoubled—the ſoldiers in the rear were goaded on by 
their officers, The redoubt was attacked on three ſides at once, Un, 
der theſe circumſtances a retreat from it was ordered, but the provin- 
_ cials delayed, and made reſiſtance with their diſcharged muſkets us if 
they. had been clubs, ſo long that the king's troops, who eaſily mounted 
the works, had half filled the redoubt before it was given up to them. 

While theſe operations were going on at the breaſt-work and redoubt, 
the Britiſh light infantry were attempting to force the left point of the 
former, that they might take the American line in flank. Though 
they exhibited the moſt undaunted courage, they met with an oppol- 
tion which called for its greateſt exertions, The provincials here, in 
like manner, reſerved their fire till their adverſaries were near, and 
then poured it upon the light infantry, with ſuch an inceſſant ſtream, 
and i in ſo true a direction, as mowed down. their ranks, The engage: 
ment was kept up on both ſides with great reſolution. The perſere- 
ring exertions of the King's troops could not compel the Americans to 
retreat, till they obſerved that their main body had left the hill, This 
when begun, expoſed them to new danger, for it could not be effefted, 
but by marching over Charleſtown Neck, every part of which wa. 
raked by the ſhot of the Glaſgaw man of war, and of two floating 
_ batteries, The inceſſant fire kept up acroſs this Neck prevented a. 
© conſiderable re-inforcement from joining their countrymen, who, wer 
engaged; but the few who fell on their retreat over the ſame ground 
proved, that the apprehenſions of thoſe, provincial officers, who, declined 
2 over to ſuccour their companions, were without any ſolid four 

tion. 

The numbez of Amgricans engaged amounted. only, x ne thr 
five hundred, It was apprehended, that the conquerors would pu ſh the 
advantages they had. gained, and march immediately to Americaq bead 
quarters at Cambridge, but they n no farther tay hotel 
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mn; there they threw. up works for their own ſecurity; © The provin- 
Gals did the fame on Proſpect Hill in front of them. Both were guard« 
ing againſt an attack, and both were in a bad condition to receive 
one. The loſs of the peninſula depreſſed the ſpirits of the: Americans, 
ud their great loſs, of men produced. the ſame effect on the Britiſh, 
There have been few battles in modern wars, in which, all cireum- 
tunces conſide red. there was a greator deſtruction of men than in this 
ſhort engagement. The loſs of the Britiſh, as acknowledged by Gene- 
ul Gage, amounted to one thouſand and •ᷣſty- four. Nineteen come 
niſioned officers were killed, and ſeventy more were wounded. The 
battle of Quebec in, 175% which gave Great Britain the province of 


light entrenchment, the work only of a few hours. That the officery 
the provincials in this engagement were riflemen, but they were all 


been derived. from hunting, and the ordinary amuſements of ſportſs 
men, The dexterity which by long habit they had acquired in hitting 
heats, birds, and marks, was fatally applied to the deſtruction of 
britiſh officers. From their fall much confuſion was expected; they 
vere therefore particularly ſingled out, Moſt of thoſe who were near 
the perſon of General Howe were either killed or wounded; but the 
General, though he greatly expoſed- himſelf, was unhurt, The light 
ufantry and grenadiers loſt three-fourths. of their men. Of one com- 
pany not more than five, and of atiother, not more than fourteen 
eſcaped. The unexpected reſiſtance of the Americans was ſuch as wiped 
aun the reproaches of cowardice, which had been caſt on them by 
deir enemies in Britain. The ſpirited. conduct of the Britiſh officerg 
rerited and obtained, great applauſe, but the provincials were juſtly 
entitled to a large portion of the ſame, for having made the utmoſk 
mections of their adverſaries noceſſary to diſlodge them from linea 
vkich were the work only of a ſingle night, The Americans loſt fire 
peces of cannon, Their killed amounted to one hundred and thirty. 
kane, Their wounded. and miſfing to three hundred and fourteen, 
Thirty of the former, fell into the hands of the conquerors, They, 
puticularly regretted. the death of General. Warren, To the pureſt 
Þtriotiſma, and moſt undaunted bravery, he added the virtnes, of da- 
elite life, the eloquence. of an accompliſhed, orator, and the wiſdom 
In able ſtateſman, Nothing but g; regard to. the liberty of his coun. 
induced him to oppoſe the meaſures. of Government. He aimed 
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Canda, was not ſo. deftruRive to Britiſh officers as this affair-of a 
ſufered ſo much, muſt be imputed. to their being aimed at. None of 


good markſmen. The whole of their previous military knowledge hack 
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He took un active part in deſenee of his country, not that he might be 
applauded and rewarded for à patriotie ſpirit, but beeauſe he was, h 
the beſt ſenſe of the word, à real patriot. Having no intereſſed or per. 
Sal views to anſwer, che friends of liberty confided in his inteyrity 
The ſoundneſs of his judgment, and his abilities as a public ſpeaker, 
enabled him to make a diſtinguiſhed figure in public councils, bot bis 
intre pidity and active zeal induced his countrymen to place him in the 
military line. Within four days after he was appointed a Major Ge. 
neral, he fell a noble ſacrifice to a cauſe which he had efponſed ſron 
the pureſt- principles. Like Hampden he lived and like Hampden he 
died, univerſally beloved and univerſally regretted.” His many virtun 
were celebrated in an elegant eulogim written by Dr. "Ruſh, in Im- 
guage equal to the illuſtrious ſubject. The burning of Charleſton, 
thovgh a place of great trade, did not diſcourage the provincials, l 
excited reſentment and execration, but not any diſpoſition to ſubmit. 
Sach was the high-toned ſtate of the public mind, and ſo great the in. 
difference for property, when put in competition with liberty, that mi. 
Htary conflagrations, though they diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed, had u 
tendency to ſubdue the Coloniſts. They might anſwer in the cl 
world; but were not calculated for the new, where the war was under. 
taken, not for a change of maſters, but for ſecuring eſſential rights, The 
action at Breed's Hill, or Bunker's Hill, as it has been commonly called, 
produced many and very important conſequences. It taught the Britih 
ſo much reſpect tor Americans intrenched behind works, that their ſab- 
ſequent operations were retarded with a caution that waſted away 2 
whole campaign to very little purpoſe. It added to the con- 
dence the Americans began to have in their own abilities; bot 
inferences, very injurions to the future intereſts of America, were 
drawn from the good conduct of the new. treops on that memonble 
day. It infpired ſome of the leading members of Congreſs with 
ſuch high ideas of what might be done by militia, or men engaged 
for a ſhort term of inliſtment, that it was long before they aſſented u 
the eſtabliſhment of a permanent army. Not diſtinguiſhing the conti- 
nued exertions of an army through a ſeries of years, from the gallant 
efforts of the yeomanry of the eountry, led directly to action, they 
were ſlow in admitting the neceſſity of permanent troops? They con. 
ceived the country might be defended by the occaſional exertions df 
her ſons, withont the expence and danger of an army engaged for tht 
var. In the progreſs of hoſtilities, as will appear in the ſequel, tit 
militia loſt much of their firſt ardour, while leading men in the council 


of America, truding to its continuance, neglected the proper time of 


recruiting 
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eecruiting for a ſerĩes of years. From the want of perſeverance-in the 
militia, and the want of a diſciplined ſtanding army, the cauſe for 
vlich arms were at firſt taken up, was more an ne to che 
brink of deſtruction. 1 
In other places the ſame determined i irie of cofifrnce a on 


the part of the Americans. Lord North's conciliatory ſcheme was uts 
*r rejected by the afſemblies of Pennſylvania and-New. Jerſay, and 
7 afterwards in every other colony. The commencement of hoſtilities 
05 at Lexington determined the colony of New York, which had hicherto 
_ continaed to waver, to unite with the reſt; and as the. ſituation of 
i New York renders it unable to reſiſt an attack from the ſea, i it was Ie 
wy {olved, before the arrival of a Britiſh fleet, to ſecure the military 
* tores, ſend off the women and children, and to ſet fire to the city if it 


was till found incapable of defence, The exportation of proviſions 
was every where prohibited, particularly to the Britiſh fiſhery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, or to ſuch colonies of America as ſhould ad- 
here to the Britiſh intereſt, Congreſs reſolved on the eſtabliſhment at 
a army, and of à large paper currency in order to ſupport it. In the 
inland aorthern colonies, Colonels Eaſton and Ethan Allen, without re- 
ceiring any orders from Congreſs, or communicating their deſign to 
ary body, with a party of only two hundred and fitty-men, ſurpriſed tha 
forts or Crown Point, Ticonderago, and the reſt that form a communis - 
extion betwixt the Colonies and Canada, On this occafion two hune 
died pieces of cannon fell into their hands, beſides mortars, anda large 
quntity of military ſtores, together with two armed veſſels, * ma- 
terials for the conſtruction of others, 

After the battle of Bunker's Hill, the provincials Ny Gin 
tions on the heights which commanded Charleſtown, and ſtrengthened 
lie reſt in ſuch a manner that there was no hope of driving them from 
hence ; at the ſame time at their activity and boldneſs aſtoniſhed the 
rin officers, who had been accuſtomed to 0 too mean an * 
Juan of their courage. 

The troops, thus ſhut up in Boſton, were ſoon * to diſtreſs 
leir neceſſities obliged them to attempt the carrying off the American 
attle on the iſlands before Boſton, which produced frequent ſkirmiſhes; 
ut the proviacials, better acquainted with the navigation af- theſe 
bares, Tagded on the iſlands, deſtroyed or carried off whatever, was of 
ole, burned the light houſe at the entrance. of the harbour, and 
& priſonero the workmen ſeat to repaĩx it as well as a party of mas» 
es who guarded them. Thus the gatriſon weite reduced to the ne- 
ay of ſeading out r of 
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all that came in their way, aa tina dif in 
* ſubſiſtence as well as they could. 

The Congreſs, in the mean time, continued to act with al the . 
tour which its conſtitaents had expected. Artieles of donſedentiot 
and perpetual union were drawn up and ſolemnly a" bpon; by 
which they bound themſelves. 

After the action of Bunker's Hill, however, when (hd $6vlref Gag 
| Britain appeared leſs formidable in the eyes of America than befor 
Congreſs proceeded formally to juſtify their proceedings in a dechn 
than dar „„ well calculated to excit 
attention. 

e Were it poſſible (ſaid they) e their "I 
believe that the divine Author of our exiſtence intended a part of the 
human race to hold an abſolute. property in and unbounded pov 
over others, marked out by His infinite goodneſs and wiſdom as the 
objects of a legal domination, never rightfully reſiſtable, however { 
| vere and oppreflive ; the inhabitants of theſe Colonies might at lea 
require from the parliament of Great Britain ſome evidence that thi 
dreadful authority over them had been granted to that body; butt 
reverence for our Great Creator, principles of humanity, and the dis 
tates of common ſenſe muſt convince all thoſe who reflect upon the 
ſubject, that government was inſtituted to promote the welfare d 
mankind, and ought to be adminiſtered for .the attainment of tht 
and; | 

. The legiſlature of Great Britain, however, ſtimulated by an inov 
dinate paſſion for power, not only -unjuftifiable, but which they knov 
to be peculiarly reprobated by the very conſtitution of that kingdon; 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs in any mode of conteſt, where regard ſhook 
be had to law, truth, or right; have at length, deſerting thoſe, # 
tempted to effect their cruel and impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe 
Colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered it neceſſary for us # 
cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms, Yet, however blinded 
that aſſembly may be, by their-intemperate rage for unlimited dau- 
nation, ſo to flight juſtice in the opinion of mankind, we eſteem 0 
fries bound rn 19 the wk of the world to make known 
juſtice of our cauſe,” 
' After taking notice of the manner in which their anceftors leſt bn 
tain, the happineſs attending the mutual friendly commerce vw! 
that country and her Colonies, and the remarkable ſucceſs of the ln 
war, they proceed as follows: « The new miniftry finding the 9 
nn though frequeatly deleted, 'yer fil contending, © 
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up the unfortunate idea of granting them a haſty peace, and of then ſub- 
duing her faithful friends. ö 
4 Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be in ſuch a ſtate as to pre- 
ſent victories without bloodſhed, and all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatu- 
table plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and teſpectſul 
behaviour from the beginning of their colonization ; their dutiful, 
zealous, and uſeful ſervices during the war, though ſo recently and amply 
acknowledged. in the moſt honourable manner by his Majeſty, by the 
Jate king, and by parliament, could not ſave them from the intended i in- 
novations. Parliament was influenced to adopt the pernicious project; ; 
and aſſuming a new power over them, has in the courſe of eleven years 
given ſuch deciſive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and conſequences attending 
this power, as to leave no doubt of the effects of acquieſcence under it. 
They have undertaken to give and grant our money without our con- 
ſent, though we have ever exerciſed an excluſive right to diſpoſe of our 
own property, Statutes have been paſſed for extending the jutiſdiction 
of the courts of admiralty, and vice-admiralty, beyond their ancient 
limits; for depriving us of the accuſtomed and ineſtimable rights of 
trial by jury, in caſes affecting both life and property; for ſuſpending 
5 the legiſlature of one of our colonies ; for interdicting all commerce to 
| the capital of another; and for altering fundamentally the form. of 
me government eſtabliſhed by charter, and ſecured by acts of its own legiſ- 
© tht laure; and ſolemnly confirmed by the crown ; for exempting the mur- 
derers of coloniſts from legal trial, and in effect from puniſhment ; for 
1 ereting in a neighbouring province, acquired by the joint arms of 
Great Britain and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſtence; 
gien; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the coloniſts in time of a profound 
hook peace, It has alſo been reſolved in parliament, that coloniſts charged 
ſe, # vith committing certain offences, ſhall be tranſported to England to be 
, theſ tried, : Ny PEE 
« But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in detail ?—By one 
vlinded ſatute it was declared, that parliament can of right make laws to bind 
3 don: in all caſes whatever, What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo 
wlimited a power? Not a ſingle perſon who aſſumes it is choſen by us, 
or is ſubje& to our controul or influence; but on the contrary, they are 
al of them exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; and an American 
rrenve; if not diverted from the oftenſible purpoſes from which it is 
detvin uk, would. ˙*˙ *» op bactens = pooportion a0 
# the hu creaſes ours, Ry 

If Me ſaw the miſery to which ſuch deſpotiſm would reduce us. we 
in ten years incefſautly and-ineffſeQually beßeged the throne us ſuppli- 

Vou, I, 7 > \, cants; 
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cants; we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with parliament i in the moſt mill 

and decent language; but adminiſtration, ſenſble that we ſhould K. 

gard theſe meaſures as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets and Armies 

to enforce them. Sev 
e We have purſued every temperate, every reſpe&tful mealuſe%. 

3 even proceeded to break off all commercial intercourſe with our 

fellow-ſubjefts as our laſt peaceable admonition, that our attachment to 

no nation on earth would ſupplant our attachment to liberty: this we 

flattered ourſelves was the ultimate ſtep of the conttoverſy; ; but ſubſe. 

| quent events have "ſhown how vain was s this hope of A moderation 
in our enemies! 

The Lords and Commons, in their addreſs in the 1 of Februr, 
ſaid, that a rebellion at that time actually exiſted in the prov ince of Mal. 
ſachuſett s Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it had been countenanced 
and encouraged by unlawful combinations and engagements entered into 
by his Majeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the colonies ; and therefore they 
beſought his Majeſty that he would take the moſt effect ual meaſures to 
enforce. due obedience to the laws and authority of the ſupreme legif- 
Jature, Soon after the commercial intercourſt-of whole colonies with 
foreign countries was cut off by an act of parliament; by another, 
ſeveral of them were entirely, prohibited from the fiſheries in the ſeas 
near their coaſts, on which they always depended for their ſubſiſtence; 
and large reinforcements' of ſhips and phos were immediately ſent over 
to General Gage.“ 

“ Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, Aütumesb., and eloquence of an il- 
Juſtrious band of the moſt diflinguiſhed peers ind commoners, who nobly 
and ftrenuouſly aſſerted the jultice of our cauſe, to ſtay, or even to mit- 

a gate, the heedleſs fury, with which theſe accumulated outrages were 

| hurried on. Equally fruitleſs was the interference of the city of London, 
of Briſtol, and many other reſpectable towns in our favour.” 

Aſter having reproached parliament, General Gage, and the Britif 
government in general, they proceeded thus: « We are feduced to tle 
alternative of chooſing an unconditional ſubmiſſion to tyranny or re. 
ſiſtance by force. The latter is our choice. We have counted the col 

of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary flavery, Hs 

nour, juttice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedon 
which we received from our gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent 
poſterity, have a right to receive from us. Our cauſe is juſt ; our union 

ie perfe&; our internal reſources are great; and, if neceſſary, foreign 

afliftance is undoubtedly attainable, We fight not for glory br bosgvef 
we erhibit to mankind the — ſpectacle of a people at 
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by unprovoked enemies. They boaſt of their privileges and, civiliza- 


tion, and yet proffer no milder conditions than ſervitude or death. In 


out own native land, in defence of the treedom that 1 1s Our bicthright, : 


for the protection of our property acquired by the honeſt induſtry c of 
our forefathers and our on, againſt violence actually offered, we have 
taken up arms; we ſhall lay them down when, hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on 
the part of our aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed ſhall be 
removed, and not before. 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt ſtriking naſlages. in the, deolaration of 
congreſs on tak ing up arms againſt Great Britain, and dated July 6th 
1775. The determined ſpirit which it ſhews, ought to have convinced 
England, that the conqueſt of America was an event ſcarce ever to be ex- 
pected. In every other reſpect an equal ſpirit, was ſnewn; and the 
rulers of the Britiſh nation had the mortification to ſee thoſe, whom they 


ſtyled rebels and traitors, ſucceed i in negociations in which they them- 


ſelves were utterly foiled. In the paſſing of the Quebec bill, miniſtry 
had flattered themſelves that the: Canadians would be-ſo. much attached 

to them, on account of reſtoring the French laws, that they. would. yery 
readily join in any attempt againſt. the coloniſts who had reprobated that 
bill in ſuch ſtrong terms: but in this, as in every thing elſe indeed, 
they found themſelves miſtaken, | The Canadians having been ſubje&t 
to Britain for a period of fifteen years, and being. thus, rendered ſenſible 
of the ſuperior advantages of Britiſh. government, received the. bill itſelf 
with evident marks of diſapptobation; nay, reprobated it a8 ty rannical 
and oppreſſive. A ſcheme had been formed for General Carleton, go- 
vernor of the province, to raiſe an army of Canadians where with to act 


agaiaſt the Americans; and ſo ſanguine were the hopes of adminiſtration 4 


in this reſpect, that they had ſent twenty thouſand ſtand of arms, and 
a great quantity of military ſtores, to Quebec for the purpoſe. But the 
people, though they did not join the Americans, yet were found im- 
moveable in their purpoſe to ſtand neuter. Application was made to 
the biſhop ; but he declined to interpoſe his influence, as contrary to the 


rules of the Popiſh clergy ; ſo that the utmoſt efforts of goverpment in 
this province were found to anſwer little or no purpoſe, 


The Britiſh adminiſtration next tried to engage the Indians in their 
cauſe, But though agents were diſperſed among them with large pre- 
ſents to the chiefs, they univerſally replied, that they did not underſtand 


the nature of the quarrel, nor could they diſtinguiſh whether thoſe who 


dwelt in America or on the other fide of the ocean were in fault: but 
they were ſurpriſed to ſee Engliſhmen aſk their aſſiſtance againſt one 


er; and adviſed them to be reconciled, and not to think of ſhed- 
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ding the blood of their brethren. —To the repreſentations of Congteſ 
they paid more reſpect. Theſe ſet forth, that the Englifh on the other 


fide of the ocean had taken up arms to enſlave, not only their country. 


men in America, but the Indians alſo; and if the latter ſhould enable 
them to overcome the coloniſts, they themſelves would ſoon be reduced 
to a ſtate of ſlavery alſo. By arguments of this kind theſe ſavages were 
engaged to remain neuter; and thus the coloniſts were freed from a mot 
dangerous enemy. On this occaſion the Congreſs thonght proper to 
hold a ſolemn conference with the different tribes of Indians. The 
ſpeech made by them on the occaſion is curious, but too long to be 
fully inſerted. ' The following is a SURE of the W mode of 
addreſſing theſe people: | 

60 Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors! Io. 4 

We, the delegates from the Twelve United Rastede now ſitting 
in general Congreſs at Philadelphia, Es their talk to n our bro- 
thers. | 
Brothers and Friends now attend! 5 
d When our fathers croſſed the great water, 2 came over to ti 

11 the King of England gave them a talk, aſſuring them that they 

and their children ſhould be his children; and that if they would 
Heave' their native country, and make ſettlements, and live here, and 
buy and ſell, and trade with their brethren beyond the water, they 
ſhould Rill keep hold of the ſame covenant-chain, and enjoy peace; 
and it was covenanted, that the fields, houſes, goods, and poſſeſſion, 
which our fathers ſhould acquire, ſhould remain to them as. their own, 
and be their childrens for ever, and at their ſole diſpoſal, 
„ Brothers and Friends open a kind ear! 

« We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt the vedic of 
King George and the inhabitants and colonies of America. 
% Many of his counſellors have perſuaded him to break the covenant- 
chain, and not to ſend us any more good talks. They have prevailed 
upon him to enter into a covenant againſt us; and have torn aſunder, 
and caſt behind their backs, the good old covenant which their anceſtors 
and vurs entered into, ang took ſtrong hold of. They now tell us they 
will put their hands into our pocket without aſking, as though it were 
their own; and at their pleaſure they will take from us our charters, or 
written civil conftitution, which we love as our lives; alſo our planta- 
tions; our houſes, and goods, whenever they pleaſe, without aſking our 
leave. They tell us, that our veſſels may go to that or this iſland in 
; the ſea, but to this or that particular 3ſland we ſhall not trade any nen! 
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1in caſe of our non-compliance _ theſe now cadet or has * 
dur harbours. 
« Brothers, we live on the ſame ae with you; ths fame land is 
r common birth-place, We defire to fit down under the ſame tree of 
ace with you; let us water its roots, and cheriſh the growth, till the 
re leaves and flouriſhing branches ſhall extend to the ſetting ſun, and 
ach the ſkies. If any thing diſagreeable ſhould ever fall out between 
« the Twelve United Colonies, and you, the Six Nations, to wound our 
ace, let us immediately ſeek meaſures for healing the breach. From 
he preſent ſituation of our affairs, we jadge it expedient to kindle up a 
mall fire at Albany, where we may 3 other's voĩce, and nee 
ur minds fully to one another.. | 
The other remarkable tranſactions of this ended n. were * * 
eſulal of the conciliatory propoſal made by Lord North, of which ſuch 
nguine expectations had been formed by the Engliſh miniſtry ; and 
pointing a generaliſſimo to command their armies, which were now 
ry numerous. The perſon choſen for this purpoſe was George Waſh- 
ington: a man ſo univerſally beloved, that he was raiſed to ſuch an 
igh ſtation by the unanimous voice of Congreſs : and his ſubſequent 
ndut ſhowed him every way worthy of it. Horace Gates and Charles 
Lee, two Engliſh officers of conſiderable reputation, were alſo choſen; 
former an adjutant-general, the ſecond a major- general. Artemas 
ard, Philip Schuyler, and Ifrael Putnam, were likewiſe nominated 
zor. generals. Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooſter, 
William Heath; Joſeph Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, and 
Nathaniel Green, were choſen brigadier-generals at the ſame time. 
Congreſs had now alſo the ſatisſaction to receive deputies from the 
olony of Georgia, exprefling a deſire to join the conſederacy. The 
aſons they gave for renouncing their allegiance to Britain were, that the 
duct of parliament towards the other colonies had been oppreflive; 
that though the obnoxious acts had not been extended to them, they 
dad view this only as an omiſſion, becauſe of the ſeeming little con- 
equencs of their colony: and therefore looked upon it rather to de A 
Iight than a favour. At the ſame time they framed a petition to the 
Ning, ſimilar to that ſent by the other colonies, and which met with! a 
milar reception, 
65 ſucceſs which had hitherto attended, the Americans in all 
ir meaſures, now emboldened them to think not only of defend. 
bg themſelves, but likewiſe of acting offenſively againſt Great 
Oy The conqueſt of Canada appeared an object within their, 
v and that w_ would be attended with many advantages; and as an 
iovaſion 
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invaſion of that province was lately facilitated by tha 0M Com 
point and e it was reſolved, if poſlible, to Penetrate thy 
way into Canada, and reduce Quebec during the winter, before de 
i — and armies, which they were well aſſured would ſail thither fr 
tain, ſhould arrive. By order of Congreſs, therefore, three thouſuy 
men were put under the command of Generals Montgomery and Schyy 
ler, with orders to proceed to Lake Champlain, from whence the 
were to be conveyed in flat-bottomed boats to the month of the fim 
Sorel, a branch of the great river St. Laurence, and en which is fue! 
a a fort of the ſame name with the river. On the other, hand, they wen 
oppoſed by General Carleton, governor of Canada; à man of gr 
activity and experience in war; who, with'a very few troops, had bi 
therto been able to keep in awe the diſaffected pedple:of Canada, nt 
withſtanding all the repreſentations: of the. coloniſts; He had now ay. 
mented his army by a conſiderable number, of Indians, and promi 
eren in his preſent ſituation to make a very formidable- reſiſtance, 
As foon as General Montgomery arrived at Crown Point, be receired 
Safotmeton that ſeveral armed veſſels were ſtationed at St. John's, 
ſtrong fort on the Sorel, with a view to prevent his eroſſing ibe like 
on which he took poſſeſſion of the. ifland which commands the mouth 
the Sorel, and by which he could prevent them ſrom entering the Jak 
In conjunction with General-Schuyler; he next proceeded to St. Jobs 
but Fnding that place too ſtrong, he landed on a part of the cou 
ceonſiderably diſtant, and full of woods and ſwamps. From thend 
however, they were * by a 1 o e e n 
armee een. 1984-191 
The provincial army was now . to. ont. to o the iſland « 
"hich they had at firſt taken poſſeſſon; where General Schuyler bei 
taken ill, Montgomery was left. to command alone, His firſt ſiep 
to gain over-the Indians whom General Carleton had employed, u 
this he in a great | meaſure-accompliſhed ; after which, on receiving l 
full number of troops appointed for his expedition, he determined to 
ſiege to St. John's. In this he was facilitated, by. the redydtion $ 
Chamblee, a ſmall fort in the neighbourhood, where he found 2 lay 
ſupply of powder. An attempt was made by General Carleton to f 
the place; for which purpoſe he with great pains collected about 
'thoufand;Canadians; while Colonel Maclean: propoſed to * a rp 
ment of the Highlanders who had pecan from, t own cl 
er ' 
But while: General G was on TH * with theſe new len 
"thoarks attacked by a ſuperior force of provincials, and utterly 
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e tha Colonel Maclean, they ubatidorned hq withoor n A nh and he 
„ obliged to retreat to Quebec. : 
The defeat of General Carleton was a ſulbcient recompence. to the 
Americans for that of Colonel Ethan Allen, which had happened ſome 
dhe time before. The ſucceſs which had attended this gentleman - againſt 
Crown Point and Ticonderago had emboldened him to make a ſimilar 
tempt on Montreal ; but being attacked by the militia of the place, 
ſupported by a detachment of * he nasemtiely a and taken 
riſoner. 
” the defeat of General Carleton 5 hs, 3 of Maclean's 
ak forces leſt no room for the garriſon of St. John's to hope for any relief, 
they now conſented to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war; but were 
in other reſpects treated with great humanity. They were in number 
fire hundred regulars and two hundred Canadians, among whom were 


the cauſe of Britain, among their countrymen, _ . 

General Montgomery next took © meaſures\ to Den the Britiſh 
ſhipping from paſſing down the river from Montreal to Quebec., This 
be accompliſhed ſo effectually, that the whole were taken. The town 


diſſculty that General Carleton Scand. in an ** boat by the favour 
of a dark night. 

No further obſtacle now 3 in the way of the Americans to the 
capital, except what aroſe from the nature of the country; and theſe 
indeed were very confiderable. Nothing, however, could damp the ar- 
nd dour of the provincials. Notwithſtanding it was now the middle of 


a deſign of penetrating through woods, moraſſes, and the moſt fright- 
ful ſolitudes, from New England to Canada, by a nearer way than that 


| to every difficulty, to. the — of all who ſaw or heard of the at= 
ion MY Pt» This deſperate march, however, cannot be looked upon as con- 

bie to any good . purpoſe. . A third part of his men under another 
colonel had abandoned bim by the way, under pretence of want of pro- 
rifions ; the total want of artillery rendered his preſence. inſignificant 
before a place ſtrongly fortified ; and the ſmallneſs of his army rendered 
it even doubtful whether he could have taken the town by ſurpriſe. 
The Canadians indeed were amazed at the exploit, and their_inclina- 
ton to revolt from Britain was ſomewhat, augmented ; but, none of them 
% yet took up arms in | behalf of America, The conſternation i into which 
a 3 the 
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w which being made known to another body of Cattadiahw/who-: had joined 


many of the French nobility, who had been very active in promoting 


irſelf was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and it was with the utmoſt” 


November, and the depth of winter was at hand, Colonel Arnold formed 


«hich Montgomery had choſen ; and this he accompliſhed in ſpite of 


- 


* 
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' the town of Quebec was thrown, proved Phe 55 
wiſe to the expedition; as it doubled the vigilance and activity of th, 
inhabitants to prevent any ſurpriſe ; and the appearance of common dar. 
ger united all parties, who, before the arrival of Arnold, were * 
moſt violently with one another. He was therefore obliged to contem 
himſelf with blocking up the avenues to the town, in order to dire 
the garriſon for want of proviſions; and even this he was unable to do 
effeRually, by reaſon of the ſmall number ot his men, 

The matter was not much mended by the arid ef Gente Mar, 
gomery. The force he had with him, even when united with that of 
Arnold, was too inſignificant to attempt the reduction of a place ſo 
ſtrongly fortified, eſpecially with the aſſiſtance only of a few mortars 
and field-pieces. After the fiege had continued through the month of 
December, General Montgomery, conſcious that he could accompliſh hi 
end no other way than by ſurpriſe, reſolved to make an attempt on the 
laſt day of the year 1775. The method he took at this time was per- 
haps the beſt that human wiſdom could deviſe. He advanced by break 
of day, in the midſt of an heavy fall of ſnow, which covered his men 
from the fight of the enemy. Two real attacks were made by himſelf 
and Colonel Arnold, at the ſame time that two feigned attacks were 
made on two ether places, thus to diſttaR the garriſon, and make them 
divide their forces. One of the real attacks was made by the people of 
New York, and the other by thoſe of New England, under Arnold, 
Their hopes of ſurpriſing the place, however, were defeated by the fignal 
for the attack being, through ſome miſtake, given too ſoon. Genen 
Montgomery himſelf had the moſt dangerous place, being obliged to 
paſs between the river and ſome high rocks on which the Upper Town 
flands ; ſo that he was forced to make what haſte he could to cloſe 
with the enemy. His fate, however, was now decided. Having forced 
the firſt barrier, a violent diſcharge of muſketry and grape-ſhot from the 
ſecond killed him, his principal officers, and the moſt of the party he 
commanded ; on which thoſe who remained immediately retreated. 
Colonel Arnold in the mean time made a deſperate attack on the Lower 
Town, and carried one of the barriers after an an obſtinate reſiſtance of 
an hour; but in the action he hitnſelf received a wound, which obliged 
him to withdraw. The attack, however, was continued by the office 
whom he had left, and another barrier forced : but the garriſon, now 
perceiving that nothing was to be feared except from that quarter, col- 
lected their whole force agaitiſt it; and, after a deſperate engagement 
of three hours, oretpowered the Provincialy and, 2 them to for- 


render, 
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i this action the valour of the provincial troops could not be ex- 


ceeded. Such a terrible diſaſter left no hope remaining of the accom- 
pliſhment of their purpoſe, as General Arnold could now ſcarce number 
eight hundred effective men under his command, He did not, however, 
abandon the province, or even remove to a greater diſtance than three 
miles from Quebec; and her he ſtill found means to annoy the garriſon 
very conſiderably by intercepting their proviſions, The Canadians, 
notwithſtanding the bad ſucceſs of the American arms, ftill continued 
friendly ; and thus he was enabled to ſuſtain the hardſhips of a winter 
encampment in that moſt ſevere climate. The Congreſs, far from paſ+ 
ing any cenſure on him for his — created him a W 
eral, 

* While hoſtilities were thus vil on with vigour in the north, hs 
fame of contention was gradually extending itſelf in the ſouth. Lord 
Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, was involved in diſputes ſimilar to 
thoſe which had taken place in other - colonies. Theſe had proceeded 
ſo far that the aſſembly was diſſolved ; which in this province was at- 
tended with a conſequence unknown to the reſt, As Virginia contained 
« great number of ſlaves, it was neceſſary that a militia-ſhould be kept 
conſtantly on foot to keep them in awe. During the diſſolution of the 
aiembly the militia-Jaws expired; and the people, after complaining of the 
danger they were in from the negroes, formed a convention, which en- 
ated, that each county ſhould raiſe a quota/for the defence of the pros 
rince, Dunmore, on this, removed the powder from Williamſburg ; 
which created ſuch diſcontents, that an immediate quarrel would proba- 
bly have enſued, had not the merchants of the town undertaken to ob- 
tan ſatisfaction for the injury ſuppoſed to be done to the community. 
This tranquillity, however, was ſoon interrupted ; the people, alarmed - 
by a report that an armed party on their way from the man of war 
where the powder had been depoſited, aſſembled in arms, and deter- 
mined to oppoſe by force any farther removals. In ſome of the conſe- 
rences which paſſed at this time, the Governor let fall ſome unguarded 
expreſſions, ſuch as threatening them with ſetting up the royal ſtandard, 
proclaiming liberty to the negroes, deſtroying the town of Williamſburg, 
le. which were afterwards made public, and exaggerated in ſuch a man- 
ner ax greatly to increaſe the public ferment, 

The people now held frequent aſſemblies. „ 
vith a deſign to force the governor to reſtore the powder, and to take 
the public money into their own poſſeſſion : but on their way to Wil- 
lamſdurgh for this purpoſe, they were met by the receiver-general, who 
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became ſecurity for the payment for the gunpowder, and the inhabitzgy 
. Promiſed. to take care of the magazine and public revenue. 

By this inſurrection the governor was ſo much intimidated, that he 
ſent his family on board a man of war. He himſelf, however, iſſue 
a proclamation, in which he declared the behaviour of the perſon wig 
promoted the tumult treaſonable, accuſed the people of diſaffeRion, It, 
On their part they were by no means deficient in recriminating ; 2d 
ſome letters of his to Britain being about the ſame time diſcovered, con, 
ſequences enſued extremely ſimilar to thoſe which had been occaſioned 
by thoſe of Mr. Hutchinſon at Boſton. 

In this ſtate of confuſion the Governor thought it neceſſary to forty 
his palace with artillery, and procure a party of marines to guard it, 
Lord North's conciliatory propoſal arriving alſo about the ſame time, 

he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to cauſe the people to comply with it, 
The arguments he uſed were ſuch as muſt do him honour ; and had nut 
matters already gone to ſuch a pitch, it is highly probable that ſome u. 

- © Achtion would have been paid to them. The view, he ſaid, in which 
te colonies oughit to behold this conciliatory propofal was no more tha 
an earneſt admonition from Great Britain to relieve her wants: that the 
ptmoſt condeſcendence had been uſed in the mode of application; 
determinate ſum having been fixed, as it was thought moſt worthy of 
Britiſh generoſity to take what they thought could be convenient ſpare!, 
and likewiſe to leave the mode of raiſing it to themſelves,” &c. Bu 
the clamour and diſſatisfaction were now ſo univerſal, that nothing ell 
could be attended to. The Governor had called an aſſembly for tie 
purpoſe of laying this conciliatory propoſal before them; but it had 
been little attended to. The aſſembly began their ſeſſion by inquire 
into the ſtate of the magazine. It had been broken into by ſome of the 
townſmen ; for which reaſon ſpring-guns had been placed there by tle 
Governor, which diſcharged themſelves upon the offenders at theit en 
trance: theſe circumſtances, with others of a ſimilar kind, raiſed ſuc 

a violent uproar, that as ſoon as the preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſo 
was over, the Governor retired on board a man of war, informing the al 
ſembly that he durſt no longer truſt himſelf on ſhore.. This produced a long 
courſe of diſputation, which ended in a poſitive refuſal of the Govern! 
to truſt himſelf again in Williamſburg, even to give his aſſent to the bull 
which copld not be paſſed without it, and though the aſſembly offerd 
to bind themſelves for his perſonal ſafety. In his turn he requeſted then 
to meet him on hoard the man of war, where he then was; bot ti 
propoſal was rejected, and all further correſpondence containing the 
leaſt apgearancy of friendſhip was diſcontinued, "I 12 
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Lord Dunmore, thus deprived of his government, attempted to re- 
duce by force thoſe whom he could no longer govern, Some of the 
moſt trenuous adherents to the Britiſh cauſe, whom their zeal had ren- 
dered obnoxious at home, now repaired to him. He was alſo joined 
by numbers of black ſlaves. With theſe, and the aſſiſtanee of the Britiſh - 
ſhipping, he was for ſome time enabled to carry on a kind of predatory 
war, ſufficient to hurt and exaſperate, but not to ſubdue, After ſome 
inconſiderable attempts on land, proclaiming liberty to the ſlaves, and 
ſetting up the royal ſtandard, he took up his reſidence at Norfolk, a ma- 
ritime town of ſome conſequence, where the people were better af- 
fected to Britain than in moſt other places. A conſiderable force, hows 
ever, was collected againſt him; and the natural impetuoſity of his tem- 
per prompting him to act againſt them with more courage than caution, 
he was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to his ſhipping, which 
was now crowded by the number of thoſe who had incurred the reſent» 
ment of the Provincials. | | 

In the mean time a ſcheme of the utmoſt magnitude and importance 
was formed by one Mr, Conolly, a Pennſylvanian, of an intrepid and 
aſpiring diſpoſition, and attached to the cauſe of Britain. The firſt 
lep of this plan was to enter into a league with the Ohio Indians, 
This he communicated to Lord Dunmore, and it received his approba- 
tion: Upon which Conolly ſet out, and actually ſucceeded in his de- 
ſign, On his return he was diſpatched to General Gage, from whom 
he received a colonel's commiſſion, and ſet out in order to accompliſh 
the remainder of his ſcheme, The plan in. general was, that he ſhould 
return to the Ohio, where, by the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh and Indians in 
theſe parts, he was to penetrate through the back ſettlements into 
Virginia, and join Lord Dunmore at Alexandria, But by an accident 
very naturally to be expected, he was diſcovered, taken priſoner, and 
thrown into a dungeon, f | 

In the ſouthern colonies of Carolina the governors were expelled and 
obliged to take refuge on board of men of war, as Lord Dunmore had 
been and Mr. Martin, governor of North Carolina, on a chathe of at» 
tempting to raiſe the back-ſettlers, conſiſting chiefly of Scots High- 
anders, againſt. the colony, Having ſecured themſelyes againſt any 
attempts from theſe enemies, however, they proceeded to regulate their 
internal concerns in the ſame manner as the reſt of the colonies ; and by 
the end of the year 1775, Britain bebeld the, whole of America united 
332inſt her in the moſt determined oppoſition, Her vaſt poſſeſſions of that 
rt of land were now reduced to the fingle town of Boſton; in which her 
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6 whom they were apparently ng 
able to cope, and by whom they muſt of courſe expect in a very ſhor 
time to be expelled. The ſituation of the inhabitants of Boſton, indeed, 
was pecuharly unhappy. After having failed in their attempts to lea 
the'town, General Gage had conſented to allow them to retire with their 
effects; but afterwards, for what reaſon does not well appear, he refuſed 
to fulfil his promiſe. When he reſigned his place to General Howe in 


| Offlober 1775, the latter, apprehenſive that they might give intelligence 


of the ſituation of the Britiſh troops, ſtrictly prohibited any perſon fron 
leaving the place under pain of military execution. Thus matters co 
tinued till the month of March 1776, when the town was evacuated, 

On the ad of that month, General Waſhington opened a battery du 
the weſt fide of the town, from whence it was bombarded with a beau 
fire of cannon at the ſame time; and three days after, it was attacke 
by another battery from the eaſtern ſhore. This terrible attack cor 
tinued for fourteen days without intermiſſion ;* when General Howe, 
finding the place no longer tenable, determined if poflible to drive the 
enemy from their works. Preparations were therefore made for a mol 
vigorous attack on an hill called Dorcheſter Neck, which the Ameri 
cans had fortified in ſuch a manner as would in all probability ban 
rendered the enterpriſe next to deſperate, No difficulties, however 
were ſufficient to daunt the ſpirit of the general; and every thing was in 
readineſs, when a ſtorm prevented this intended exertion of Bil 
valour. Next day, upon a more cloſe inſpection of the works they 
were to attack, it was thought adviſeable to deſiſt from the enteryrit 
altogether. 'The fortifications were very ſtrong, and extremely vel 
provided with artillery; and beſides other implements of deftraQion, 
upwards of one hundred hogſheads of ſtones were provided to roll don 
upon the enemy as they came up; which, as the aſcent was extremely 
| Keep, muſt have done prodigious execution. 

Nothing therefore now remained but to think of a retreat; and eres 
this was attended with the utmoſt difficulty and danger, The Amen- 
eans, however, knowing that it was in the power of the Britiſh geben 
to reduce the town to aſhes, which could not have been repaired in 
many years, did not think proper to give the leaſt moleſtation ; and fo 
the ſpace of a fortnight the troops were employed in the evacuation d 
the place, from whence they carried along with them tio thouſand d 
the inhabitants, who dut ſt not ſtay on account of their attachment 
the Britiſh cauſe, Fro Boſton they failed to Halifax ; but all thi! 
vigilance could not prevent a number of valuable ſhips from falling int 
the hands of the enemy. A conſiderable quantity of cannon and 39 

munition 
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nunition had alſo been left at Bunker's Hill and Boſton Neck; and in 
the town, an immenſe variety of goods, principally woollen and linen, 
of which the provincials ſtood very much in need. The eſtates of 
thoſe who fled to Halifax were confiſcated ; as alſo thoſe who were at- 
tached to government, and had remained in the town, As an attack 
was expected as ſoon as the Britiſh forces ſhould arrive, every method 
was employed to render the fortifications, already very ſtrong, impreg- 
nable, For this purpoſe ſome foreign engineers were employed, who 
had before arrived at Boſton ; and ſo eager were people of all ranks to 
accompliſh this buſineſs, that every able-bodied man in the place, 
without diſtinction of rank, ſet apart two days in the week, to complete 
|t the ſooner, | 

The Americans about this time began to be influenced by new views. 
The military arrangements of the preceding year—their unexpected 
union, and prevailing enthuſiaſm, expanded the minds of their leaders, 
and elevated the ſentiments of the great body of their people. Deciſive 
meaſures which would have been lately reprobated, now met with ap- 
probation. | | 

The favourers of ſubordination under the former conſtitution, urged 
the advantages of a ſupreme head, to controul the diſputes of interfering 
colonies, and alſo the benefits which flowed from union ; and that inde- 
pendence was untried ground, and ſhould not be 'entered upon but in the 
laſt extremity, 

They flattered themſelves that Great Britain was ſo fully convinced 
of the determined ſpirit of America, that if the preſent controverſy 
was compromiſed, ſhe would not at any future period reſume an injuri- 
dus exerciſe of her ſupremacy. They were therefore for proceeding 
no farther than to defend themſelves in the ehatacter of ſubjects, truſting 
that ere long the preſent hoſtile meaſures would be relinquiſhed, and the. 
harmony of the two countries re-eſtabliſhed. The favourers of this 
ſyſtem were embarraſſed, and all their arguments weakened by the per- 
ſeverance of Great Britain in her ſchemes of coercion, A probable 
nope of a ſpeedy repeal of a few acts of Parliament would have greatly 
increaſed the number of thoſe who were advocates for reconciliation. 
put he certainty of intelligence to the contrary gave additional force tothe 
arguments of the oppoſite party, Thongh new weight was daily thrown 
into the ſcale, in which the advantages of independence were weighed, 
het it did not preponderate till about that time in 1776, When ititelli- 
pence reached the Coloniſts of the a of Parliament paſſed in December 

775 for throwing them out of Britiſn protection, and of hiring foreign 
3 in 'effeQing their I Reſpecting the firſt it was 
ſaid, 
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faid, © that protection and allegiance were reciprocal, ind that the 8 * 
1 fuſal of the firſt was a legal ground of juſtification for withholding dle 
At.. They conſidered themſelves to be thereby diſcharged: from theis 
allegiance, and that to declare, themſelves independent was no more, 
than to announce to the world the real political ſtate in which Great 
Britain had placed them, This act proved that the Coloniſts might 
/ _ conſtitutionally declare themſelves independent, but the hiring of 
| foreign troops to make war upon them, demonſtrated the neceſſty of 
their doing it immediately, They reaſoned that if Great Britain called 
in the aid of ſtrangers to cruſh them, they muſt ſeek fimilar relief for 
their own preſervation. But they well knew this eould not be expetted, 
| while they were in arms againſt their acknowledged Sovereign, They 
had therefore only a choice of difficulties, and muſt either ſeek forcign 
aid as independent ſtates, or continue in the aukward and hazardous 
fityation of ſubjects, carrying on war from their own reſources, both 
- againſt the King, and ſuch mercenaries as he choſe to employ for their 
ſubjugation. Neceſſity, not choice, forced them on the deciſion. Sub- 
miſſion, without obtaining a redreſs of their grievances, was advocated 
by none who poſſeſſed the public confidence. Some of the populat 
leaders may have ſecretly wiſhed for independence from the beginning 
of the controverſy, but their number was ſmall and their ſentiments 

were not generally known, 

While the public mind was balancing on this eventful ſubjeR, ſever 
writers placed the advantages of independence in various points of vies. 
Among theſe Thomas Paine in a pamphlet, under the ſignature of 

' Common Senſe, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank, The ſtile, manner, 
and language of this perſormance was calculated to intereſt the paſſions 
and to rouſe all the active powers of human nature. With a view of 
operating on the ſentiments of a religious people, Scripture was preſed 
into his ſervice, and the powers, and even the name of 2 king wi 
rendered odious in the eyes of the numerous Coloniſis who had ral 
and ſtudied the hiſtory of the Jews, as recorded in the Old Teſtament. 
The folly of that people in revolting from a government, inſtituted by 
Heaven itſelf, and the oppreſſions to which they were ſubjelded in con- 
ſequence of their luſting after-kings to rule over them, afforded an er 
cellent handle for pre- poſſeſſing the Coloniſts in favour of republican 
inſtitutions, and prejudicing them againſt kingly government. Hier- 
ditary ſucceſſion was turned into ridicule. The abſurdity of ſubjefirg 
a great continent to a ſmall iſland on the other ſide of the globe, v 
repreſented in ſuch ftriking language, as to intereſt the honour and pride 
7. . in renouncing the government of 3 
(est 2 
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The neceſſity, the advantage, and practieability of independence were 
forcibly demonſtrated. Nothing could be better timed than this per. 
formance ; it was addreſſed to freemen, who had juſt received convince 
ing proof, that Great Britain had thrown them out of her protection, 
had engaged foreign mercenaries to make war upon them, and ferioufly 
deſigned to compel their unconditional ſubmiſſion to her unlimited 
power, It found the Coloniſts moſt thoroughly alarmed for their 
liberties, and diſpoſed to do and ſuffer any thing that promiſed their 
efabliſhment, In union with the feelings and ſentiments of the people, 
it produced ſurpriſing effects. Many thouſands were convinced, and 
yere led to approve and long for a ſeparation from the Mother Country, 
Though that meaſure, a few months before, was not only foreign from 
their wiſhes, but the object of their abhorrence, the current ſuddenly 
became ſo ſtrong in its favour, that it bore down all oppoſition, The 
nultitude was hurried down the ſtream, bat Tome worthy men could not 
eaſily reconcile themſelves to the idea of an eternal ſeparation from a 
country to which they had been long bound by the moſt endearing ties, 
They ſaw the ſword drawn, but could not tell when it would be 
ſheathed ; they feared that the diſperſed individuals of the ſeveral Colo. 
pies would not be brought to coaleſce under an efficien: government, 
and that after much anarchy, ſome future Cæſar would graſp their 
liverties, and confirm himſelf on a throne of deſpotiſm. They doubted 
the perſeverance of their countrymen in effecting their independence, 
and were alſo apprehenſive that in caſe of ſucceſs, their future condition 
would be leſs happy than their paſt, Some reſpectable individuals 
whoſe principles were pure, but whoſe ſouls were not of that firm tex- 
ture which revolutions require, ſhrunk back from the bold meaſures 
propoſed by their more adventurous countrymen. To ſubmit without 
an appeal to Heaven, though fecretly wiſhed for by ſome, was not the 
arowed ſentiment of any ; but to perſevere in petitioning and reſiſting, 
was the ſyſtem of ſome miſguided honeſt men. The favourers of. this 
opinion were generally wanting in that deciſion which graſps at great 
objects, and influenced by that timid policy which does its work by 
halves, Moſt of them dreaded the power of Britain. A few, on the 
foore of intereſt, or an expectaney of favours from royal government, 
reluſed to concur with the genera] voice, Some of the natives of the 
Parent State, who having lately ſettled in the Colonies, had not yet ex- 
changed European for American ideas, together with a few others, con- 
ſcientiouſly oppoſed the meaſures of Congreſs : but the great bulk of 
ite people, and eſpecially of the ſpirited and independent part of the 
| | community, 
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community, came with ſurpriſing unanimity into the project of inde. 
The Americans, thus exaſperated to the utmoſt by the proceedings of 


. parliament, now formally renounced all connection with Britain, and 


declared | themſelves independent, This celebrated declaration waz 
publiſhed on the 4th of July, 1776, and is as follows: 

When, in the courſe of human events, it becomes neceſſary for one 
people to diſſolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to aſſume among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and 
equal ſtation to which the laws of nature and of natuze's God entitle 
them, a, decent reſpect to the opiniong of mankind requires that they 
ſhould declare the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparation. 

e We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident : That all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 


rights; that among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of happineſs; 


that to ſecure theſe rights governments are inſtituted among men, de- 
riving their. juſt powers from the conſent of the governed; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to aboliſh it, and to inſtitute a new 
government, laying its foundation on ſuch. principles, and organizing 
its powers in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their 
ſafety and happineſs. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments 
long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for light and tranſient cauſes; 
and accordingly all experience hath ſhewn, that mankind are more dif. 
poſed to ſuffer while evils are ſufferable, than to right themſelves by 
aboliſhing the forms to which they are accuſtomed, But when a long 
train of abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing invariably; the ſame object, 
evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch government, and to provide 
new guards for their future ſecurity, Such has been the patient ſuffer- 
ance of theſe Colonies ; and ſuch js now the neceſſity which conſtrains 
them to alter their former ſyſtems of government. The hiſtory of the . 
preſent king of Great · Britain is a hiſtory of repeated injuries and uſuj- 


, pations, all having in direct object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute ty- 


ranny over theſęe States, To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted to 3 
candid world, 

Ae has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome and neceſſary for 
the public good, 


He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of immediate and pref 
ng importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their operation till his = 
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ſhould be obtained; and when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. 

« He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommodation of large 
diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe people would relinquiſh the right of re- 
preſentation in the legiſlature ; a right ineſtimable to een and m 
dable to tyrants only. | 

« He has called together legiſlative bodies at places unuſual, uncom- 
fortable, and diſtant from the depoſitory of their public records, for the 
ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with his meaſures, 

« He has diſſolved repreſentative houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing with 
manly firmneſs his invaſions on the rights of the people. ; 

« He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolutions, to cauſe others 
to be elected; whereby the legiſlative powers, incapable of annihila- 
tion, have returned to the people at large for their exerciſe ; the State 
remaining in the mean time expoſed to all the danger of invaſion from | 
without, and convulſions within. 

„He has endeavoured to prevent the population of theſe States; bor 
hat purpoſe obſtructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; re- 
fuſing to paſs others to encourage their migrations hither ; and raiſing 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands, 

He has obſt ructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by refoling his aſſent 
to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their ſalaries, 

« He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent hither ſwarms of 
ofticers to harraſs our people and eat out their ſubſtance. 

« He has kept among us, in times of peace, ſtanding armies, without 
the conſent of our legiſlatures. 

i He has affected to render the military independent of, and ber 
to, the civil power. 6 
« He has combined with others to ſubje& us to a juriſdiction foreign 
to our conſtitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his aſſent 

to their acts of pretended legiſlation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

« For protecting them, by a mock trial, from puniſhment for any 
murders which they ſhould commit on the inhabitants of theſe States ; 

© For cutting off our trade with all parts of the wotld : 

For impoſing taxes on us without our conſent : 

« For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefits of trial by jury ; 

„% For tranſporting us beyond ſeas to be tried for pretended offences ; 
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4 For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a neighbouring pro. 
vince, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries, ſo as to render it at once an example and fit e ſor 
introducing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe colonies: | 
_ « For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our: moſt valuable law, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments: 
For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declaring themſelves inveſted 
with power to legiſlate for us in all caſes whatſoever, 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his wi 
tection, and waging war againſt us. 

« He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our conſt burnt our towns, and 
deſtroyed the lives of our people. A 

«« He is, at this time, tranſporting large armies of foreign n mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, deſolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumſtances of cruelty and perfidy ſcarcely paralleled in the mot 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation, 

4 He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high ſexs, 
to bear arms againſt their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themſelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſurreRions amongſt us, and has endeavoured 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mercileſs Indian ſavages, 
whoſe known rule of warfare, is an undiſtinguiſhed deftrofica of all 
ages, ſexes, and conditions. 

« In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have 3 for redreſs in 

the moſt humble terms: our repeated petitions have been anſwered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whoſe character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 
, * Nor have we been wanting to our Britiſh brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts made by their legiſlature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement here. We have appealed 
to their native juſtice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to diſavow theſe uſurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and correſpondence, They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of juſtice and conſanguinity, Ve 
muſt, therefore, acquieſce i in the neceflity which denounces our ſepars 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the reſt of mankind, enemies in wat in 
peace friend. | 

* We, therefore, the Repreſentatives of the United States of America, 

| in Genetal Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 4 the 
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world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of theſe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and 
declare, That theſe United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Frs and INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are abſolved from all 
allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political conneftion between 
them and the State of Great-Britain is, and ought. to be, totally diſ- 
ſolved ; and that as Free and Independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh com nerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which Independent States may of right 
do, And for the ſupport of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on , 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honour,” | 

Previous to this a circular letter had been ſent through each colony, 
ſtating the reaſons for it ; and ſuch was the animoſity now every where 
prevailing againſt Great Britain, that it met with univerſal approbation, 
except in the province of Maryland alone. It was not long, however, 
before the people of that colony, finding themſelves left in a vexy dan- ; 
gerous minority, thought proper to accede to the meaſures of the reſt. 
The manifeſto itſelf was much in the uſual ſtyle, ſtating a long liſt of 
grievances, for which redreſs had been'often applied for in vain ; and for 
theſe reaſons they determined on a final ſeparation ; to hold the people 
of Britain as the reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends.” 

Aﬀter thus publicly throwing off all allegiance and hope of reconcilia- 
tion, the coloniſts ſoon found that an exertion of all their ſtrength was 
required in order to ſupport their pretenfions. Their arms, indeed, 
had not, during this ſeaſon, been attended with ſucceſs in Canada. Re- 
inſoreements had been promiſed to Colonel Arnold, who ſtill continued 
the blockade of Quebec; but they did not arrive in time to ſecond his 
operations, Being ſenſible, however, that he muſt either deſiſt from 
the enterpriſe, or finiſh it ſucceſsfully, he recommenced in fotm ; at- 


' tempting to burn the ſhipping, and even to ſtorm the town itſelf, 


They were unſucceſsful, however, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their 
number, though they ſutceeded ſo far as to burn a number of houſes in 
the ſuburbs ; and the garriſon were obliged to pull down the remainder, 
in order to prevent the fire from ſpreading. | 

As the provincials, though unable to reduce the town, kept the gar- 
nſon in continual alarms, and in a very diſagreeable ſituation, ſome of 
the nobility collected themſelves into a body under the command of one 
Mr. Beavjeau, in order to relieve their capital ; but they were met on 
their march by the provincials, and ſo entirely. defeated, that they were 
wver afterwards able to attempt any thing. The Americans, however, 
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had but little reaſon to plume themſelves on this ſucceſs. Their wars 
of artillery at laſt convinced them, that it was impraRicable in their ſtu. 
ation to reduce a place ſo ſtrongly fortified ; the ſmall-pox at the fame 
time made its appearance in their camp, and carried off great number; 
intimidating the reſt to ſuch a degree, that they deſerted in crowds, 
To add to their misfortunes, the Britiſh reinforcements unexpectedly p- 
peared, and the ſhips made their way through the ice with ſuch celerity, 
that the oue part of their army was ſeparated from the other; and Ge. 
neral Carleton ſallying out as ſoon as the reinforcement was landed, ob- 
liged them to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind them all 
their cannon and military ſtores; at the ſame time that their ſhipping 
was entirely captured by veſſels ſent up the river for that purpoſe. On 
this occaſion the provincials fled with ſuch precipitation that they could 
not be. overtaken ; ſo that none fell into the hands of the Britiſh ex. 
cepting the ſick and wounded. General Carleton now gave a ſignal in. 
| ſtance of his humanity : Being well appriſed that many of the provincial 
had not been able to accompany the reſt in their retreat, and that they 
were concealed in woods, &c. in a very deplorable fituation, he generouſly 
iſſued a proclamation, ordering proper perſons to ſeek them out, and 
gtve them relief at the public expence ; at the ſame time, leſt, through 
tear of being made priſoners, they ſhould refuſe theſe offers of humanity, 
he promiſed, that, as ſoon as their ſituation enabled them, they ſhould be 
at liberty to depart to their reſpective homes, 

The Britiſh general, now freed from any danger of an attack, was 
ſoon enabled to act offenſively againſt the provincials, by the arrival of 
the forces deſtined for that purpoſe from Britain, By theſe he was put 
at the head of twelve thouſand regular troops, among whom were thoſe 
of Brunſwick. . With this force he inſtantly ſet out to the Three 
Rivers, where he expected that Arnold would have made a ſtand ; but 
he had fled to Sorel, a place one bundred and fifty miles diftant from 


Quebec, where he was at laſt met by the reinforcements ordered by 


Congreſs: Here, though the preceding events were by no means caleu- 
lated to inſpire much military ardour, a very daring enterpriſe was un. 


dertaken ; and this was to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops poſted here under 


Generals Fraſer and Neſbit; of whom the former commanded thoſc 
on land, the latter ſuch as were on board of tranſports, and were but 
a little way diſtant, The enterpriſe was undoubtedly very hazardons, 
both on account of the ſtrength of the parties againſt whom they were 
to act, and as the main body of the Britiſh forces were advanced within 
fifty miles of the place; beſides that à number of armed veſſels and 
tranſports with troops lay between them and the Three Rivers.” Two 
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wouland choſen men, however, under General Thomſon, engaged in 


this enterpriſe. Their ſucceſs was by no means anſwerable to their 


ſpirit and valour, Though they paſſed the ſhipping without being ob- 
ſerved, General Fraſer had notice of their landing; aud thus being pre- 
pared to receive them, they were ſoon thrown into diſorder, at the ſame 
ime that General Neſbit, having landed his forces, prepared to attack 
dem in the rear. On this occaſion ſome field pieces did prodigious exe- 
cation, and a retreat was found to be unavoidable. General Neſbit, 
however, had got between them and their boats; ſo that they were 
obliged to take a circuit through a deep ſwamp, while they were cloſely 
purſued by both parties at the ſame time, who marched for ſome miles on' 
each fide of the ſwamp, till at laſt the miſerable provincials were ſhel- 
tered from further danger by a wood at the end of the ſwamp. Their 
general, however, was taken, with two hundred of his men. 


By this diſaſter the provincials loſt all hopes of accompliſhing ED | 


thing in Canada, They demoliſhed their works, and carried off 
their artillery with the utmoſt expedition. They were purſued however, by 
General Burgoyne; againſt whom it was expected that they would have 
collected all their force, and made a reſolute ſtand. But they were now 
too much diſpirited by misfortune, to make any further exertions of 
valour. On the 18th of June the Britiſh general arrived at Fort St. 


John's, which he found abandoned and burnt. Chamblee had ſhared | 


the ſame fate, as well as all the veſſels that were not capable of being 
dragged up againſt the current of the river. It was thought that they 
would have made ſome reſiſtance at Nut Iſland, the entrance to Lake 
Champlain; but this alſo they had abandoned, and retreated acroſs the 
lake to Crown Point, whither they could not be immediately followed, 

Thus was the province of Canada entirely evacuated by the Americans; 
whoſe loſs in their retreat from Quebec was not calculated at lefs than 
one thouſand men, of whom four hundred fell at once into the hands of 


General Sullivan, however, who conducted this retreat after the affair of 
General Thomſon, was acknowledged to have had great merit in what 
be did, and received the thanks of congreſs accordingly. 

This bad ſucceſs in the north, however, was. ſomewhat compenſated 
by what happened in the ſouthern colonies. We have formerly taken 
notice that Mr, Martin, governor of North Carolina, had been obliged 
to leave his province and take refuge on board a man of war. Notwith- 
1 this, he did not deſpair of reducing it again to obedience. 

For this purpoſe he applied to the Regulators, a daring ſet of banditti, 
vho lived in a kind of independent ſtate; and though conſidered by 


the enemy at a place called the Cedars, about fifty miles above Montreal. \ 
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government as rebels, yet had never been moleſted, on account of their 
numbers and known {kill in the uſe of fire-arms. To the chiefs of lese 
people commiſſions were ſent, in order to raiſe ſome.:regiments; and 
Colonel Macdonald, a brave and enterpriſing officer, was appointed to 
command them. In the month of February he ereted the king" 
Rtandard,.ifſued proclamations, &c. and collected ſome forces, expecting 
to be ſoon joined by a body of regular troops, whe-were-known to be 
ſhipped from Britain to act againſt the ſouthern colonies. The Ameri. 
cans, ſenſible of their danger, diſpatched immediately what forces they 
had to act againſt the royaliſts, at the ſame time that they diligently ex. | 
erted themſelves to ſupport theſe with ſuitable reinforcements. Their 
preſent force was commanded by a General Moore, whoſe numbers were 
inferior to Macdonald; for which reaſon. the latter ſummoned him to 
Join the king's ſtandard under pain of being treated as a rebel. But 
Moore, being well provided with cannon, and conſcious that nothing 
could be attempted againſt him, returned the compliment, by acquaint. 
ing Colonel Macdonald, that if he and his party would lay down their 
arms, and ſubſcribe an oath of fidelity to congreſs, they ſhould be 
treated as friends; but if they perſiſted in an undertaking for which it 
was evident they had not ſufficient ſtrength, they could not but expect 
the ſevereſt treatment. In a few days General Moore found himſelf at 
the head of eight thouſand men, by reaſon of . the continual ſupplies 
which daily arrived from all parts. ' The royal party amounted only to 
two thouſand, and they were deſtitute of artillery, which prevented them 
from attacking the enemy while they had the advantage of numben. 
They were now therefore obliged to have recourſe to a deſperate exer- 
tion of perſonal valour; by dint of which they eſſected a retreat for 
eighty miles to Moore's Creek, within ſixteen miles of Wilmington. 
Could they have gained this place, they expected to have been joined by 
Governor Martin and General Clinton, who had lately arrived with a 
conſiderable detachment. But Moore with his army purſued them ſo 
cloſe, that they were obliged to attempt the paſſage of the creek itſelf, 
though a conſiderable body of the enemy, under the command of 
Colonel Coſwell, with fortifications well planted with cannon, was 
poſted on the other fide. On attempting the creek, however, it was 
found not to be fordable. They were obliged therefore to croſs over 3 
wooden bridge, which the provincials had not time to deſtroy entirely. 
They had, however, by pulling up part of the planks, and greafing the 
remainder in order to render them ſlippery, made the paſſage ſo difficult 
that the royaliſts could not attempt it. In this ſituation they were, on 
the 25th of February, attacked by Moore, with his ſuperior _ 
r - 7 
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totally defeated. with the loſs of their general and moſt of their leaders, 
a; well as the beſt and braveſt of their men. 

Thus was the power of the Provincials eſtabliſhed in North Carolina. 
Not were they leſs ſucceſsful in the province of Virginia; ; where Lord 
Dunmore, having long continued an uſeleſs predatory war, was at laſt 
driven from every creek and road in the province. The people he had 
on board were diſtreſſed to the higheſt degree by confinement in ſmall 
veſſels, The heat of the ſeaſon, and the numbers crowded together, 
produced a peſtilential fever, which made great havock, eſpecially 


among the blacks. At laſt, finding themſelves in the utmoſt hazard of 


periſhing by famine as well as diſeaſe, they ſet fire to the leaſt valuable 
of their veſſels, reſerving only about fifty for themſelves, in which 
they bid a final adieu to Virginia, ſome ſailing to Florida, ſome to 
Bermuda, and the reſt to the Weſt Indies. * 6 
In South Carolina the Provincials had a more formidable enemy to deal 

with. A ſquadron, whoſe object was the reduction of Charleſtown, had 
been fitted out in December 1775; but by reaſon of unfavourable wea- 
ther did not reach Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the month of May 
1776; and here it met with further obftacles till the end of the month. 
Thus the Americans, always noted for their alertneſs in raiſing fortifica- 
tions, had time to ſtrengthen thoſe. of Charleſtown in ſuch a manner as 
rendered it extremely difficult to be attacked. The Britiſh ſquadron 
conſiſted of two fifty gun ſhips, four of thirty guns, two of twenty, an 
armed ſchooner, and bomb-ketch ; all under the command of Sir Peter 
Parker, The land forces were commanded by Lord Cornwallis, with 
Generals Clinton and Vaughan. As they had yet no intelligence of the 
evacuation of Boſton, General Howe diſpatched a veſſel to Cape Fear, 
with ſome inſtructions; but it was too late; and in the beginning of 
June the ſquadron anchored off Charleſtown bar. Here they met with 
ſome difficulty in crofling, being obliged to take out the guns from 
the two large ſhips, which were, notwithſtanding, ſeveral times in dan- 
ger of ſticking faſt, The'next obſtacle was a ſtrong fort on Sullivan's 
Iland, fix miles eaſt from Charleſtown ; which, though not completely 
bniſned, was very ſtrong. . However, the Britiſh generals reſolved with- 
out heſitation to attack it ; but though an attack was eaſy from the ſea, 
it was very difficult to obtain a co-operation of the land forces. This 
vas attempted by landing them on Long Iſland, adjacent to Sullivan's 
land on the eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow creek, ſaid 
not to be above two feet deep at low water. Oppoſite to this ford the 
Provincials had paſted a ſtrong body of troops, with cannon and en- 
treachments ; white Genel Les war pafiad.on the main land, with a 
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bridge of boats betwixt that and Sullivan 's Iſland, ſo that he could ut to 
ſure ſend reinforcements to the troops in the fort on Sullivan's Iſland. 
On the part of the Britiſh, ſo many delays occurred, that it was th 
"28th of June before matters were in readineſs for an attack ; and by this 
time the provincials had abundantly provided for their reception, On 
| the morning of that day, the bomb ketch began to throw ſhells into For 
Sullivan, and about mid-day the two fifty gun ſhips and thirty gun fri 
gates came up and began a ſevere fire, Three other frigates were oidered 
to take their ſtation between Charleſtown and the fort, in order to «©. 
filade the batteries, and cut off the communication with the main land; 
but through the ignorance of the pilots they all ſtuck faſt; and though 
two of them were diſentangled, they were found to be cotall unfit for 
ſerrice: the third was burnt, that ſhe might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 
The attack was therefore confined to the five armed ſhips and bomb. 
ketch, between whom and the fort a dreadful fire enſued. The till 
ſuffered exceſſively. The ſprings on her cable being ſhot away, ſhe wa 
for ſome time entirely expoſed to the enemy's fire. AJ the enemy 
poured in great quantities of red-hot halls, ſhe was twice in flames. The 
captain (Mr. Morris), after receiving five wounds, was obliged to ga 
below deck in order to have his arm amputated. After undergoing 
this operation he returned to his place, where he received another wound, 
but ſtill refuſed to quit his ſtation : at laſt he received a red-hot ball in 
his belly which inſtantly put an end to his life, Of all the officers and 
ſeamen who ſtood on the quarter-deck of this veſſel, not one eſcaped 
without a wound excepting Sir Peter Parker” alone; whoſe intrepidiy 
and preſence of mind on this occaſion was very remarkable, Tbe er 
gagement laſted till darkneſs put an end to it. Little damage was done 
by the Britiſh, as the works of the enemy lay ſo low that many of the 
ſhot flew over; and the fortifications, being compoſed of palm tres 
mixed with earth, were extremely well calculated to reſiſt the impreinn 
of cannon. During the height of the attack, the provincial batteris 
remained for ſome time ſilent, ſo that it was concluded that they had 
deen abandoned; but this was found to proceed only from want of 
powder; for as ſoon as a ſupply of this neceſſary article was obtained, the 
[ firing was reſumed as briſk as before. During the whole of this def 
perate engagement it was found impoſſible for the land forces to give 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to the fleet. The enemy's works were found to be 
much ſtronger than they had been imagined; and the depth of wat 
' effectually prevented them from making any attempt, In this noſucces 
W asset the . * the Britiſh . 
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about two hundred. The Briſtol and Experiment were ſo much damaged, 
(hat it was thought they could not have been got over the bar; however, 
this was at laſt accompliſhed by a very great exertion of naval ſkill, to 
the ſurprize of the provincials, who had expected to make them both 
On the American fide the Joſs was judged to have been very 
conſiderable, as moſt of their guns were diſmounted, and reinforcements 
had poured into the fort duting the whole time of the action. | 
This year alſo, the Americans, having ſo frequently made trial of 
their valour by land, became , deſirous of trying it by ſea, and of 
forming a navy that might in ſome meaſure be able to protect their trade, 
and do eſſential hurt to the enemy. In the beginning of March commo- 
dore Hopkins was diſpatched with five frigates to the Bahama Iflands, 
where he made himſelf maſter of the ordnance and military ſtores ; but 
the gunpowder, which had been the principal object, was removed. 
On his return he captured ſeveral veſſels; but was foiled in his attempt 
on the Glaſgow frigate, which found+ means to eſcape notwithſtanding 
the efforts of his whole ſquadron, 
The time, however, was now come when the fortitude nd patience 
of the Americans were to undergo a ſevere trial, Hitherto they had 
been on the whole ſucceſsful in their operations; but now they 
vere doomed to experience misfortune, and miſery ; the enemy over- 
running their country, and their own armies not able to face them in- 
the field, The province of New York, as. being the moſt central co. 
lony, and moſt acceſſible by ſea, was pitched upon for the object of the 
main attack, The force ſent againſt it conſiſted of fix ſhips of the line, 
thirty frigates, beſides other armed veſſels, and a vaſt number of tranſ- 
ports, The fleet was commanded by lord Howe, and the land forces 
by his brother general Howe, who was now at Halifax. The latter, 
however, a conſiderable time before his brother arrived, had ſet fail from 
Halifax, and lay before New York, but without attempting to com- 
mence hoſtilities until, he ſhould be joined by his brother. The Ame- 
ricans had, according to cuſtom, fortified New York and the adjacent 
iſlands in an extraordinary manner. However, general Howe was ſuf⸗ 
fered to land his troops on Spliten Iſland, where he was ſoon joined by a 
number of the inhabitants. About the middle of July, Lord Howe ar- 
red with the grand armament ; zud being one of the commiſſioners . 
appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the coloniſts, he publiſhed a cir-. 
euler letter to this purpoſe to the ſeveral governors who had lately been 
expelled from their provinces, defiring them to make the extent of his 
commiſſion, and the powers he was inveſted with by per ament, 28 
public az poſſble. Here, however, congreſs ſaved him the trouble, 
by ordering his letter and declaration to be publiſhed in all the newſs 
You, I. | 3 U e papers 
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papers, that every one might ſee the infidiouſneſs of the Britiſh minif, 
try, and that they had nothing to traſt to beſides the nde. 
own valour. 

Lord Howe next ſent a letter to General Waſhington ; but as it wat 
directed To George Waſhington, Eſq.” the general reſuſed 10 mc. 
cept of it, as not being directed in the ſtyle ſuitable to his ſtation. To 
obviate this objection, Adjutant-general Paterſon was ſent with another 
letter, directed To George Waſhington, &c. &c. &c.“ But though a 
very polite reception was given to the bearer, General Waſhington ut. 
terly refuſed the letter; nor could any explanation of the Adjutant in- 
duce him to accept of it. The only intereſting part of the converſation 
was, that relating to the powers of the commiſſioners, of which Lord 
Howe was one, The adjutant told him, that theſe powers were very 
extenſive ; that the commiſſioners were determined to exert themſelves 
to the ntmoſt, in order to bring about a reconciliation ; and that he hoped 
the general would conſider this viſit as a ſtep towards it. General 
Waſhington replied, that it did not appear that theſe powers conſiſted in 
any thing elſe than granting pardons; and as America had committed 
no offence, ſhe aſked no forgiveneſs, and was only defending her un- 
queſtionable rights. 

The decifion of every thing being now by conſent of ui] parties 
leſt to the ſword, no time was loſt, but hoſtilities commenced as ſoon a 
the Britiſh troops could be collected. This, however, was not done be- 
fore the month of Auguſt ; when they landed without any oppoſition on 
Long Iſland, oppoſite to the ſhore of Staten Iſland. General Putnam, 
with a large body of troops, lay encamped and ſttongly fortified on a 
peninfulz- on the oppoſite ſhore, with a range of hills between the 
armies, the principal paſs of which was near a place called Flas. buß. 
Here the centre of the Britiſh army, conſiſting of Heſſians, took poſt; 
the left wing, under General Grant, lying near the ſhore; and the 
right, conſiſting of the greater part of the Britiſh forces, lay under 
Lord Percy, Cornwallis, and General Clinton, Putnam had ordered 
the paſſes to be ſecured by large detachments, which was executed as t9 
thoſe at hand ; but one of the urmoſt importance, that lay at a diſtance, 
was entirely neglected. This gave an opportunity to a large body of 
troops under Lord Perey and Clinton to paſs the mountains and attack 
the Americans in the rear, while they were engaged with the Heſſians in 
front. Through this piece of negligence their defeat became inevitable. 
| Thoſe who were engaged with the Heſſians firſt pe reeived their miſtake, 
and began a retreat towards the camp ; but the paſſage was intercepted 
by the Brit. ſn troops, who drove them back into the woods, Here — 
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pete wet by the Heſfians; and thus were they for many hours ſlaughter- 
ed between the two parties, no way of eſcape remaining but by breaking 
through the Britiſh troops, and thus regaining their camp. In this at- 
tempt many periſhed ; and the right wing, engaged with General Grant, 

ſhared the ſame fate. The victory was complete; and the Americans 
loſt on this fatal day (Auguſt 25th) between three and four thouſand 
men, of whom two thouſand were killed in the battle or purſuit. 
Among theſe a regiment, conſiſting of young gentlemeri of fortune and 
family in Maryland, was almoſt entirely cut in pieces, and of the ſur. 
vivors not one eſcaped without a wound, 

The ardour of the Btitiſh troops was now ſo great, that they could 
ſcarce be r-ſtrained from attacking the lines of the provincials; but for 
this there was now no occaſion, as it was certain they could not be de- 
ſended. Of the Britiſh only ſixty-one were killed in this engagement, 
and two hundred and fifty. ſeven wounded, Eleven hundred of the 
enemy, among whom were three generals, were taken priſoners. 

As none of the American commanders thought it proper to riſk 
another attack, it was reſul ved to abandon their camp as ſoon as poſlible. 
Accordingly on the night of the 2gth of Auguſt, the whole of the con- 
tinental troops were ferried over with the utmoſt ſecrecy and filence ; 
ſo that in the morning the Britiſh had nothing to do but take poſſeſſion of 
the camp and artillery which they had abandoned. 

This victory, though complete, was very far from being ſo deciſive as 
was at firſt imagined. Lord Howe, ſuppoſing that it would be ſuf- 
ficient to intimidate the congreſs into ſome terms, ſent General Sullivan, 
who had been taken priſoner in the late action, to congreſs, with a meſs 
ſage, importing, that though he could not conſiſtently treat with them as 
a legal aſſembly, yet he would be very glad to confer with any of the 
members in their private capacity; ſetting forth at the ſame time the 
nature and extent of his powers as a commiſſioner, But the Congreſs 
were not to be intimidated to derogate in the leaſt from the dignity of 
charater they had aſſumed. They replied, that the congreſs of the 
ſioe and independent ſtates of America could not conſiſtently ſend any 
of its members in another capacity than that which they had publicly 
aſumed; but as they were extremely deſirous of reſtoring peace to their 
country upon equitable conditions, they would appoint a committee of 
their body to wait upon him, and learn what propoſals he had to make. 

This produced a new conference. The committee appointed by 
congreſs was compoſed of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr, Rutledge. 
They were very politely received by his Lordſhip ; but the conference 
proved as fruitleſs as before independency had been declared, and the 
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final anfver of the deputies was, that they were extremely willing to 
enter into any treaty with Great Britain that might conduce to the good 
of both nations, but that they would not treat in any other character 
than that of independent ſtates. This poſitive declaration inſtantly put 
an end to all hopes of reconciliation; and it was reſolved to proſecute 
the war with the utmoſt vigour. Lord Howe, after publiſhing a mani. 
' eſto, in which he declared the refuſal of congreſs, and that he himſelf 
was willing to confer with all well diſpofed perſons about the means of 
xcſtoring public tranquillity, ſet about the moſt proper methods for te. 
ducing the city of New York. Here the provincial troops were poſed, 
and from a great number of batteries kept continually annoying the 
Britiſh ſhipping. The Eaſt River lay between them, of about twelve 
hundred yards in breadth, which the Britiſh troops were extremely de- 
firous of paſſing. At laſt the ſhips having, after an inceſſant cannonade 
of ſeveral days, ſilenced the moſt troubleſome batteries, a body of troops 
was ſent up the river to a bay, about three miles diſtant, where the fort- 
fications were leſs ſtrong than in other places. Here having driven of 
the provincial by the cannon of the fleet, they marched directly toward 
the city ; but the enemy finding that they ſhould now be attacked on all 
fides, abandoned the eity, and retired to the north of the iſland, where 


their principal force was collected. In their paſſage thither they ſir. 


miſhed with the Britiſh, but carefully avoided a general engagement; 
and it was obſerved that they did not behave with that ardour and im. 
petuous valour which had hitherto marked their eharacter. 

The Britiſh and provincial armies were not now above two miles dif- 

tant from each other. The former lay encamped from ſhore to ſhore for 
an extent of two miles, being the breadth of the iſland, which though 
fifteen miles long, exceeds not two in any part in breadth. The pro- 
vincials, who lay directly oppoſite, had ftrengthened their camp with 

many fortifications ; at the ſame time, being maſters of all the paſſes and 

_ defiles betwixt the two camps, they were enabled to defend themſelres 
againſt an army, much more numerous than their own ; and they bad 
alſo ſtrongly fortified a paſs called King's Bridge, whence they could ſe- 
cure a paſſage to the continent in caſe of any misfortune. Here Genet: 
Waſhington, in order to inure the provincials to actual ſervice, and at 
. the ſame time to annoy the enemy as much as poſſible, employed bi 
troops in continual feirmiſhes z by which it was obſerved that they ſoo 
recovered their ſpirits, and behaved with their uſual boldneſs. 

As the ſituation of the two armies was now highly inconvenient fo 
the Britiſh generals, it was reſolved to make ſuch movements 25 
oblige General Waſhington to —_— his ſtrong uation. The pol 
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{on of New Vork had been leſs beneficial than was expected. It had 
been concerted among the provincials, that the city ſhould be burnt at 
the time of evacuation z but as they were forced to depart with precipt- 
ation, they were prevented from putting the ſcheme in execution, In 
1 few days, however, it was attempted by ſome who had been left be- 
lind for that purpoſe. Taking advantage of a high wind and dry 
weather, the town was ſet on fire in ſeveral places at once, by means of 
combuſtibles properly placed for that purpoſe ; and notwithſtanding the 
volt active exertions of the ſoldiery and ſailors, a fourth part of the 


city was conſumed. 
On this occaſion the Britiſh were irritated to the higheſt degree and 
many perſons, faid to be incendiaries, were without mercy thrown into 
the flames. It was determined to force the provineial army to a greater 
diſtance, that they might have it leſs in their power, by any emiſſaries, to 
engage others in a ſimilar attempt. For this purpoſe, Gen. Howe hav- 
ing left Lord Percy with ſufficient force to garriſon New York, he em- 
barked his army in flat-bottom boats, by which they were conveyed 
through the dangerous paſſage called Hell Gate, and landed near the 
town of Weſt Cheſter, lying on the continent towards Connecticut. 
Here having received a ſupply of men and proviſions, they moved tw 
New. Rochelle, ſituated on the ſound which ſeparates Long Ifland from 
the continent, After this, receiving Kill freſh reinforcements, they made 
ſuch movements as threatened to diſtreſs the provincials very much, by 
cutting off their convoys of proviſions from Connecticut, and thus force 
them to an engagement, This, however, General Waſhington deter- 
mined at all events to avoid. He therefore extended his forces into a 
long line oppoſite to the way in which the enemy marched, keeping the 
Bruna, a river of conſiderable magnitude, between the two armies, with 
the North River on his rear, Here again the provincials continued for 
ſome time to annoy and ſkirmiſh with the Royal army, until at laſt, by 
ſome other manceuvres, the Britiſh general found means to attack them 
advantageouſly at a place called the White Plains, and drove them from 
ſome of their poſts. The victory on this occaſion was much leſs com- 
plete than the former; however it obliged the provincials once more to 
ſhift their ground, and to retreat farther up the country. General Howg 
purſued for ſome time; but at laſt finding all his endeavours vain to 
bring the Americans to a pitched battle, he determined to give over 
ſuch an uſeleſs chace, and employ himſelf in reducing the forts which 
the provincials till retained in the neighbourhood of New Vork. In 
this he met with the moſt complete ſucceſs. 'The Americans, on the ap« 
proach of the Britiſh forces, retreated from King's Bridge into Fort 
Waſhington 
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| Waſhington ; and this, as well as Fort Lee, which lay in the neighbou. 
hood, was quickly reduced, though the garriſon made their eſcape, 
Thus the Jerſeys were laid entirely open to the incurſions of the Britiſh 
troops; and fo fully were theſe provinces taken poſſeſſion of by the poun 
Royal army, that its winter-quarters extended from New Brunſwick o many 
the river Delaware. Had any number of boats been at hand, f it is pro. 
| bable that Philadelphia would now have fallen into their hands, Al It w3 
* theſe, however, had been carefully removed by the Americans. In leu ſerve 
mais enterpriſe, Sir Henry Clinton undertook an expedition to Rhode | 
Illand, and became maſter of it without lofing a man. His expedition arm) 
was alſo attended with this further advantage, that the American feet 
Pa under Commodore Hopkins was obliged to ſail as far as a incoi 
=. ver Providence, and thus remained entirely uſeleſs. 
6 Ibe ſame ill ſucceſs continued to attend the Ambala in other party, dark 
2% Aſter their expulſion from Canada,. they had croſſed the lake Chan- mort 
plain, and taken up their quarters at Crown Point, as we have already 
7 mentioned. Here they remained for ſome time in ſafety, as the Buh I eng: 
\ Ind no veſſels on the lake, and conſequently General Burgoyne could 


| veſſe ls already conſtructed, and drag them up the r lake, 
I ̃— have 
and the Britiſh general, after incredible toil and difficulty, ſaw himſelf ſon 
ln poſſeſſion of a great number of veſſels, by which means he wa ex Can 
.abled to purſue his enemies, and invade them in his turn. The labour 
| undergone at this time by the ſea and land forces muſt indeed have been wre 
„ eee fince there were conveyed over land, and dragged up the 
ds of St. Laurence, no fewer than thirty large long boats, four hun. was 
7 rn beſides a vaſt number of flat bottomed boats, and a gor- 
dola of thirty tons. The intent of the expedition was to puſh forward ol 
before winter to Albany, where the army would take up its wintet- dou 
quarters, and next ſpring effect a junction with that under General How, 
when it was not doubted that the united force and fkill of theſe two 
commanders would ſpeedily put a termination to the war. 
By reaſon of the difficulties with which the equipment of this fes 
had been attended, it was the beginning of October before the expedr 
tion could be undertaken. It was now, however, by every judge 1. 
lowed to be completely able to anſwer the purpoſe for which it was i * 
tended. It conſiſted of one large veſſel with three maſty ci 
- eighteen twelve pounders; two ſchconers, the one carrying fourteeh 
dhe other twelve fix-pounders ; a large flat-bottomed radeau with it 
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wenty-four 115 twelve · pounders; and a gondola with eight nine poun- 
geg. Beſides theſe. there were twenty veſſels of a ſmaller ſize, called guns, 
hows, carrying each a piece of braſs ordnance from nine to twenty-four 

ungen or howitzers. Several long-boats were fitted out in the ſame 
nanner; and be ſides all theſe, there were a vaſt number of boats and ten. 
ters of various fizes, to be uſed as tranſports for the troops and baggage, - 
Jt was manned by a number of ſelect ſeamen, and the guns were to be 
ned by a detachment from the corps of artillery ; the officers and ſol. 
etz appointed for this expedition were alſo choſen out of the whole 2 
army. | : , 3 

4 oppoſe this formidable armament the Americans had only a/very. , © | 
conſiderable force, commanded by General Arnold; who, after enn, | 
raging part of the Britiſh fleet for a whole day, took advantage of the 
darkneſs of the night to ſet ſail without being perceived, and next 
morning was out of ſight : hut he was ſo cloſely purſued by the Britiſh, 
that on the ſecond day, atter he was overtaken, and forced to a ſecond \ 
engagement, In this he behaved with great gallantry ; but his force 
being inferior to that of the enemy, he was obliged tq run his ſhips 
ore and ſet them on fire, A few only eſcaped to Lake George; and 
the garriſon of Crown Point having deſtroyed or carried off every thing 
of value, retired to Ticonderago, Thither General Carleton intended ta 1 
have purſued them; but the difficulties he had to encounter appeared 9 
ſo many and fo great, that it was thought proper to march back into © | 
Canada, and deſiſt from any further operations till next ſpring. | | 
Thes the affairs of the Americans ſeemed every where going to | 
wreck : even thoſe who had been moſt ſanguine in their cauſe began to 
waver. The time, alſo, for which the ſoldiers had enliſted themſelves * 
was now expired; and the bad fycceſs of the preceding campaign had 
been ſo yery diſcouraging, that no perſon was willing to engage him- 
ſelf during the continuance of a war, of which'the event ſeemed to be ſo 
loubtful, In conſequence of this, therefore, General Waſhington found 
us army decreaſing in ſtrength ; ſo that from thirty- thouſand men, of whom 
it confiſted, when General Howe landed on Staten Iſland, ſcarce a'tenth 
art could now be muſtered. To aſſiſt the chief commander as much 

pofüble, General Lee had collected a body of forces in the north; 
ut on his way ſouthward, having imprudently taken up his lodging 
ſome diſtance from his troops, information was given to Colonel Har- 
ur, who happened at that time to be in the neighbourhood, and Lee way | 

e priſoner, The loſs of this general was much regretted, the more 

u he vas of ſuperior quality to any priſoner in the man 
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the coloniſts, and could not therefore be exchanged. Six feld. aan 


were offered in exckange for him and refuſed; and the congreſs was highly 
zrritated at its being reported that he was to be treated as a deſerte; 
having been a half-pay officer in the Britiſh ſervice at the commence 
ment of the war. In conſequence of this they iſſued a proclamation 
chreatening to retaliate on the priſoners in their poſſeſſion whatever pu. 
niſhment ſhould be inflicted on any of thoſe taken by the Britih, and 
eſpecially that their conduct ſhould be regulated by the treatment of 
General Lee, ly. F 

In the mean time they proceeded with the moſt indefatigable dilizence 
to recruit cheir army, and bound their foldiers to ſerve for a term of 
three years, or during the continuance of the war. The army deſigned 
for the enſuing campaign was to conſiſt of eighty-eight battalions; of 
which each province was to contribute its quota; and twenty dollar 
were offered as a bounty to each ſoldier, beſides an allotment of lands 
at the end of the war. In this allotment was ſtipulated, that cach 
ſoldier ſnould have one hundred acres; an enſign one hundred and 
fifty; a lieutenant two hundred; a captain three hundred ; a major 
fonr hundred; a lieutenant-colonel four hundred and fifty; and 1 
colonel five hundred. No lands were promiſed to thoſe who inlifed 
only far three years. All officers or ſoldiers diſabled through wound 
ſeceived in the ſervice to enjoy half. pay during life, To defray the 
expence, congreſs borrowed five millions of dollars at five per cent; 
for payment of which the United States became ſurety. At the {ane 
_ time in order to animate the people to vigorous exertions, a declaraticg 
was publiſhed, in which they ſet forth the neceflity there was for taking 
proper methods to inſure ſucceſs in their cauſe : they endeavoured to 
palliate as much as poſũble the misfortunes which had already happened; 
and repreſented the true cauſe of the preſent diſtreſs to be the ban 
term of enliſtment. 

This declaration, together with the imminent danger of Philadelphia 
determined the Americans to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in order 
to reinforce General Waſhington's army. They ſoon received farthe! 
encouragement, however, by an exploit of that general again tie 
Heflians, As the Royal army extended in different cantonments for 4 
great way, Gen. Waſhington, perceiving the imminent danger to whic 

Philadelphia was expoſed, reſolved to make ſome attempt on thoſe div 
fions of the enemy which lay neareſt that city, Thee happened tobe 
the Heflians, who lay in three diviſions, the laſt only twenty mils 
diſtant from Philadelphia. On the 25th of December, having collect 
as conſiderable à force as he could, he ſet out with an intent to ſurpnk 
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mat body of the enemy who lay at Trenton. His army was divided 
into three bodies; one of which he ordered to eroſs the Delaware at 
Trenton Ferry, a little below the town; the ſecond at a good diſtance 
below, at a place called Bordentown, where the ſecond diviſion of 
Heſſans was placed; while he himſelf with the third, directing his 
courſe to a ferry ſome miles above Trenton, intended to have paſſed it 
t midnight, and attack the Heſſians at break of day. But by reaſon 
of various impediments, it was eight of the morning before he could 
reach the place of his deſtination. The enemy, however, did not per- 
ceive his approach till they were ſuddenly attacked. Colonel Ralle, 
| who commanded them, did all that could be expected from a brave 
and experienced officer; but every thing was in ſuch confuſion, that 
vo efforts of valour or {kill could now retrieye. matters. The colonel 
himſelf was mortally wounded, his troops were entirely broken, their 
artillery ſeized, and about one thouſand taken priſoners, 
This action, though ſeemingly of no very deciſive nature, was 
ſufficient at that time to turn the fortune of war ih) favour of 
America. It tended greatly to leſſen the ſear which the proyinęials 
bad of the Heſſians, at the ſame time it equally abated the confidence 
which the Britiſh had till now put in them, Reinforcements came 
jato General Waſhington's army from all quarters; ſo that he was ſoon 
in a condition to leave Philadelphia, and take up his quarters at 
Trenton. Emboldened by his ſucceſs, he determined to make an at- 
tempt on a diviſion of the Britiſh forces ſtationed at Maidenhead, a 
town ſituated half way hetween Trenton and Princetown, This con. 
lited of three regiments under the command of Colonel Mawhood, 
a officer of great merit. The troops were ſurpriſed on their march; 
but though they were ſeparately ſurrounded and attacked by a force ſo 
raltly ſuperior, they charged the enemy ſo reſolutely with their bayo- 
rets, that they effected a retreat. Theſe attempts of the Americans 
bowever, with the hoſtile. diſpoſition of the people, ſhowed the im- 
pollibility of maintaining poſts ſo far advanced in the enemy's country; 
ſo that it was reſolved to retreat towards Brunſwick, in order to prevent 
i, with the troops and magazines it contained, from falling into the 
hands of the provincials. General Waſhington loſt no opportunity of 
recovering what had been loſt; and by dividing his army into ſmall 
patties, which could be reunited on a few hours warning, he in a man- 
ber entirely covered the country with it, and Wenn himſelf of all 
be important places. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with ſcarce any real advantage 
Ker than the acquiſition of the city of New-York, and a few for- 
You, I, 3X treſſes 
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treſſes in its neighbourhood /;-where- the troops were obliged to a& 
with as much eircumſpection as if they had been beſieged by vide. 
rious army, inſtead of being themſelves the conquerors. /  * / 

The army at New-York began in 1749 to exerciſe a kind of predz. 
tory war, by ſending out parties to deſtroy magazines; make” incor. 
fions, and take or deſtroy ſuch forts as lay on the banks of 'rivers, to 
which their great command'6f ſhipping gave them acceſs, In this 
they were genepally ſucceſsful : the provincial- magazines at Peck ' 
Hill, a plate, of about fifty miles diſtant from New-Vork, were de- 
ſtroyed, the town of Dunbury in Connecticut burnt, and that of 
Ridgefield in the ſame province was taken poſſeſſion of. 'In'teturning 
from the laſt expedition, however, the Britiſh' were greatly harrafſed 
by the enemy under Generals Arnold, Waoſter, and Sullivan; but 
they made good their retreat in ſpite of all oppoſition, with the lo 
of only one hundred and ſeventy killed and wounded,” On the Ame. 

rican ſide the loſs was much greater; General Wooſter was Killed, and 
Arnold int the moſt imminent danger. On the other hand, the Ameri. 
cans deſtroyed the ſtores at Sagg- harbour; in” Sa hed, 1 made 
3 of all who defended the placqſq. 

As this method of making war, however; rods 1 but " 
purpoſe, and ſavoured more of the barbarous incurſions of ſavages than 
of a war carried on by a civilized people, it was reſolved to make an . 
| tempt on Philadelphia. At firſt it was thought that this could be dam: 
through the Jerſeys ; but General Waſhington had received ſuch large 
reinforcements, and poſted himſelf ſo ſtrongly, that it was found to be 
| ImpraQticable. Many ſtratagems were uſed to draw him from this 
ſtrong ſituation, but without ſucceſs; ſo that it was found neceſſary to 
make the attempt on Philadelphia by ſea. While the preparations ne- 
ceſſary for this expedition were going forward; the Americans found 
means ta make amends for the capture of "General Lee by that of 
General Preſcot, who was ſeized in his quarters with his aid-de- camp 
in much the ſame manner as General Lee had been. This was excel. 
ingly mortifying to the General himſelf, as he had not long before {et 
price upon General Arnold, by offering a ſum of money to any che 
that apprehended him; which the latter anſwered by ſetting a lover 
youre upon General Preſcot. 

The month of July was far — before the preparations for the 
expedition againſt Philadelphia were completed; and it was the 23 
before the fleet was able to fail from Sandy-Hook, The force employed 
in this expedition conſiſted of thirty-ſix battalions of Britiſh and Heb 


; _ a regiment of light horſe, i and a RIO of loyaliſts raiſed * 
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Yotk, The remainder of theſe, with ſeventeen battalions, and anotbler 
body of light horſe, were ſtationed at New Vork under Sir Henry 
Clinton. Seven battalions were ſtationed at Rhode-Iſland. Aſier a 
week's failing they artived'at the mouth of the Delaware; but there 
received certain intelligence,” that the navigation of the river was ſo 
eſſectually obſtructed, that no poſſibility of forcing a paſſage remained. 
Upon this it was reſolved to proceed farther ſouthward to Cheſapeak 
Bay in Maryland, from whence the diſtance to Philadelphia was not 
very great, and where the provincial» army would find leſs Ae 
from the nature of the country than in the Jerſeys. 

The navigation from Delaware to Cheſapeak took up the belt it 5 
of the month of Auguſt, and that up the bay itſelf was extremely diffi- 
cult and tedious. ' At laſt, having failed up the river. Elk as far as was 
prafticable, the troops were landed without oppoſition, and ſet forward 
on their intended expedition. On the news of their arrival in Cheſa- 
peak, General Waſhington left the Jerſeys, and haſtened to the relief of 
Philadelphia; and in the beginning of September met the Royal army 
at Brandy-wine Creek about mid-day, between the head of the Elk and 
Philadelphia, Here he adhered to his former method of ſkirmiſhing 
and haraſſing the Royal army on its march; but as this proved inſuffici- 
ent to ſtop its progreſs, he retired to that fide of the Creek next to 
Philadelphia with an intent to diſpute, the paſſage. This brought on a 
general engagement on the 1 1th of September, in which the Americans 
were worſted through the ſuperior diſcipline of the Britiſh troops ; and 
it was only through the approach of night that they were ſaved from 
being entirely deſtroyed. On this occaſion the provincials loſt about 
one thouſand in killed and wounded, beſides four hundred taken 
priſoners, 

The loſs of this battle wa alſo the loſs of Philadelphia, General 
Waſhington retired towards Lancaſter, an inland town at a conſiderable 
diſtance from Philadelphia. Here, however, the Britiſh general took 
ſuch meaſures as muſt have forced the provincials to a ſecond engage- 
ment; but a violent rain which laſted a day and a night prevented his 
deſign, General Waſhington, though he could not prevent the loſs of 
Philadelphia, ſtill adhered to his original plan of diſtreſſing the Royal 
party, by laying ambuſhes and cutting off detached parties: but in this 
he was leſs ſucceſsful than formerly; and one of his own detachments, 
which lay in ambuſh in a wood, were themſelves ſurpriſed and entirely 
Gfeated, with the loſs of three hundred killed and wounded, beſides a 
OO SIRE STIs, 
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General Howe now perceiving that the Americans would not ventute 
another battle even for the ſake of their capital, took peaceable poſſeſſon 
of it on the 26th of September. His firſt care was then to cut of, by 
means of ftrong batteries, the communication between the upper and 
lower parts of the river; which was executed notwithſtanding the oppo. 
ſition of ſome American armed veſſels : one of which, carrying thiry. 
fix guns, was taken. His next taſk was to open a. communication with 
it by ſea; and this was a work of no ſmall diſſiculty. A vaſt number 
of batteries and forts had been erected, and immenſe machines formed 
like chevaux de frize, from whence they took their name, ſunk in the 
river to prevent its navigation. As the fleet was ſent, round to the 
mouth of the river in order to co-operate with the / army, this work, 
however difficult, was accompliſhed ; nor did the provincials give 
much oppoſition, as well knowing that all places of this kind were now 
untenable. General Waſhington, however, took the advantage of the 
royal army being divided, to attack the camp of the principal diviſion of 
it that lay at German-town, in the neighbourhood. of Philadelphia, In 
this he met with very little ſucceſs ; for though he reached the place of 
deſtination by three o'clock in the morning, the patroles had time to call 
the troops to arms, The Americans, notwithſtanding, made a very reſo- 
lute attack : but they were received with ſuch bravery, that they were 
compelled to abandon the attempt, and retreat in great diſorder; with 
the advantage, however, of carrying off their cannon, though purſued 
for a conſiderable way, after having three hundred killed, fix hundred 
wounded, and upwards of four hundred taken priſoners, among whom 
were fifty-four officers. On the Britiſh. ſide, the loſs amounted to four 
hundred and thirty wounded and priſoners, and ſeventy killed; but 
among the laſt were General Agnew and Colonel Bird, with ſome other 

excellent officers, | Ant | 
There ſtill remained two ſtrong forts on the Delaware to be reduced. 
Theſe were Mud Iſland and Red Bank. The various obſtructiom 
which the Americans had thrown in the way rendered it neceſlary to 
bring up the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line, and the Merlin frigate, to the 
attack of Mud Iſland; but during the heat of the action both were ground- 
ed. Upon this, the Americans ſent down four fire-ſhips, and direfted 
the whole fire from their galleys againſt them. The former were ten- 
dered ineffetual by the courage and {kill of the Britiſh ſeamen; but 
during the engagement both the Auguſta and Merlin took fire and wer 
/burnt to aſhes, and the other ſhips obliged to withdraw. The Americas 
encouraged by this unſucceſsful- attempt, proceeded-to throw new. ob- 
Auctions in the way; but the Britiſh general having found means 
| 1 : 6onveſ 
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convey a number of cannon, and to erect batteries within gunſhot of 
lle fort by land, and bringing up three ſhips of the line which mounted 
teary cannon, the garriſon, after making a vigorous defence for. one 
day, perceiving that preparations were making for a general aſſault on the 
next, abandoned the place in the night. Thoſe who defended Red 
Bank followed their example, and abandoned it on. the approach. of 
Lord Cornwallis. A great number of the American ſhipping naw find» 
ing themſelves entirely deſtitute of any protection, ſailed up the river in 
the night-time. Seventeen, however, remainded, whoſe retreat was in- 
tercepted by a frigate and ſome armed veſſels; on which the Americans 
ran them aſhore and burnt them, to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands, ' | 2124 th 

Thus the campaign of 1977 in Penſylvania concluded ſucceſsfully on 
the part of the Britiſh, In the north, however, matters wore a different 
aſpeft, The expedition in that quarter had been projected by the 
Britiſh miniſtry as the moſt effectual method that could be taken to 
cruſh the colonies at once. The four provinces of New England had 
originally begun the confederacy againſt Britain, and were ſtill conſider- 
ed as the moſt active in the continuation of it; and it was thought, 
that any impreſſion made upon them would contribute in an effectual 
manner to the reduction of all the reſt. For this purpoſe, an army of 
four thouſand choſen Britiſh troops and three thouſand Germans were 
put under the command of General Burgoyne ; General Carleton was 
diretied to uſe his intereſt with the Indians to perſuade them to join in 
this expedition; and the. province of Quebeck, was to furniſh large 
parties to join in the ſame. The officers who.commanded under Gene- 
al Burgoyne were General Philips of the artillery, Generals Fraſer, 
Powell, and Hamilton, with.the German officers Generals Reideſel and 
»peecht, The ſoldiers, as has already been obſerved, were all excellent- 
ly diſciplined, and had been kept in their winter-quarters with all 
imaginable care, in order to prepare them for the expedition on which 
they were going, To aid the principal expedition, another was ptoject- 
ed on the Mohawk River under Colonel St. Leger, who was to be af- 
lited by Sir John Johnſon, ſon to the famous Sir William Johnſon, u ho 
tad ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 1755. it 

On the 21ſt of June 1477, the army encamped-on the weſtern fide of 
the Lake Champlain; where being joined by a conſiderable body of 
Indians, General Burgoyne made a ſpeech, in which he exhorted theſe 
er allies to lay aſide their ferocious and barbarous manner of making 
on; to kill only ſuch as oppoſed them in arms; and to-ſpare priſoners, 
"It ſuch women and children as ſhould fall into their hands. After 

| | iſſuing 
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ifuing a proclamation, in which the force of Britain and that which he 
commanded was ſet forth in very oftentatious terms, the campaign open. 
ed with the ſiege of Ticonderoga. The place was very firong, and 
garrif ned by fix thouſand men under General Sinclair; hevertheleſ, 
the works were ſo extenſive that even this numher was ſcarce ſufficient 
to defend them properly. They had therefore omitted to fortify 1 
rugged eminence called Sygar Hill, the top of which overlooked and el 
KRually commanded the whole works; vainly imagining that the gif. 
ficulty of the aſcent would be ſufficient to prevent the enemy from tak. 
ing poſſeſſion of it. On the approach of the firſt diviſion of the army, 
the provincials abandoned and fer fire to their outworks ; and ſo expe. 
ditious were the Britiſh troops, that by the 5th of July every poſt vn 
fecured which was judged neceſſary for inveſting it completely, A 
road was ſoon after made to the. very ſummit of that eminence which 
the Americans had with ſuch confidence ſuppoſed could not be aſcended, 
and ſo much were they now diſheartened, that they inſtantly abandoned 
the fort entirely, taking the road to Skeneſborough, a place to the ſouth 
of Lake George; while their baggage, with what artillery and military 
ores they could carry off, were ſent to the ſame place by water, But 
the Britiſh generals were determined not to let them paſs ſo eaſih. 
Both were purſued and both overtaken. Their armed veſſels conſiſted 
only of five galleys; two of which were taken, and three blown up; on 
which they ſet fire to their boats and fortifications at Skeneſborough, 
On this occaſion the provincials loſt two hundred boats, one hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon, with all their proviſions and bagyaee. 
Their land-forces under Colonel Francis made a brave defence againſt 
General Fraſer: and being greatly ſuperior in number, had almot 
overpowered him, when General Reideſel with a large body of German 
came to his aſſiſtance. The Americans were now overpowered in their tum; 
and their commander being killed, they fled on all ſides with gien 
precipitation, In this action two hundred Americans were killed, 
as many taken priſoaers, and above fix hundred wounded, many of 
whom periſhed in the woods for want of aſſiſtance. 

During the engagement General Sinclair was at Caſtleton, about fix 
miles from the place; but inſtead of going forward to Fort Aube, the 
next place of ſtrength, he repaired to the woods which lie between that 
fortreſs' and New England. General Burgoyne, however, detached 
Colonel Hill with the ninth regiment, in order to intercept ſuch u 
ſnould attempt to retreat towards fort Anne. On his way he met with 
a body of the enemy, {aid to be fix times as numerous as his own; bu 
after an engagement of three hours, they were obliged to retire with 
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great loſs. After ſo many diſaſters, deſpairing of being able to make 


any ſtand at Fort Anne, they ſet fire to it and retired, to Fort Edward, 
In all theſe engagements the loſs of killed and wounded in the, rol 
army did not exceed two hundred men. 
General Burgoyne was now. obliged to ſuſpend his 3 5 * 
time, and wait at Skeneſborough for the arrival of his tents, proviſions, 
No this interval in making roads through the country 
about St. Anne, and in clearing a, paſſage for his troops to proceed 
againſt the enemy. This was attended with incredible toil ; but all 
obſtacles were ſurmounted with equal patience and reſolution by the 
amy. In ſhort, after undergoing the utmoſt difficulty that could be 


undergone, and making every exertion that man could make, he arrived 
with his army before Fort Edward about the end of July. Here 


General Schuyler had been for ſome time endeavouring to recruit 
the ſhattered American forces, and had been joined by General Sinclair 
with the remains of his army ; the garriſon of Fort George alſo, fituated 
on the lake of that name, had evacuated the place and retired to Fort 
Edward, 

But on the approach of the royal army, they retired from thenee. 
alſo, and formed their head quarters at Saratoga. Notwithſtanding the, 
great ſucceſſes of the Britiſh General, they ſhowed not the leaſt diſpoſi- 
tion to ſubmit, but ſeemed only to conſider how they might make the 
moſt effectual reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, the militia was every where 
raiſed and draughted to join the army at Saratoga; and ſuch numbers | 
of volunteers were daily added, that they ſoon began to recqver from 
the terror into which they had been thrown, That they might have, A 
commander whoſe abilities could be relicd on, General Arnold was ap- 
pointed, who repaired to Saratoga with a couſiderable train of artillery ; 
but receiving intelligence that Colonel St. Leger was proceeding with | 
great rapidity in his expedition on the Mohawk River, he removed to 
Still. water, a place about half-way between Saratoga and the junction of 
the Mohawk and Hudſon's River. The Colonel, in the mean time, had 
advanced as far as Fort Stanwix ; the fiege of which he preſſed with 
great vigour, On the 6th of Auguſt, underſtanding that a ſupply of 
proviſions, eſcorted by eight or nine hundred men, was on the 
way to the fort, he diſpatched Sir John Johnſon with a ſtrong detach- 
ment to intercept it, This he did ſo effectually, that, beſides inter- 
cepting the proyiſions, four hundred of its guards were ſlain, two hun- 
dred taken, and the reſt eſcaped with great difficulty. The garriſon, 
however, were not to be intimidated by this diſaſter, nor by the threats or 
tepreſentations of the Colonel: on the contrary, they made ſeyeral ſucceſs 
| ful 
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ful ſallies under Colonel Willet, the ſecond in command; -and this 
gentleman} in company with another, even ventured out of the fon, 
and, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, paſſed through them in one 
to haſten the march of General Arnold to their aſſiſtance. 

Thus the affairs of Colonel St. Leger ſeemed to be in no rery 
favourable ſituation notwithſtanding his late ſucceſs, and they were ſoon 
totally ruined by the deſertion of the Indians, They had been alarmed 
by the report of General Arnold's advancing with two thoufand men ty 
the relief of the fort; and while the Colonel was attempting to give 
them encouragement, another report was ſpread, that General Burgoyne 
had been defeated with great laughter, and was now flying before the 
provincials. On this he was obliged to do as they thought Nha 
and the retreat could not be effected without the loſs of the tents and 
ſome of the artillery and military ſtores. 

: General Burgoyne, in the mean time, notwithſtanding all the diffcul. 
ties he had already ſuſtained, found that he muſt ſtill encounter more, 
The roads he had made with ſo much labour and pains were deſtroyed 
either by the wetneſs of the ſeaſon, or by the enemy; ſo that the pro- 
viſions he brought from Fort George could not arrive at his camp with- 
out the moſt prodigious toil, On hearing of the ſiege of Fort Stanwiy, 
by Colonel St. Leger, he determined to move forward in hopes of in. 
cloſing the enemy bet w ixt his own army and that of St. Leger, or of 
obtaining the command of all the country between Fott Stanwix and 
Albany ; or at any rate, a junction with Colonel St. Leger would be eff. 
ed, which could not but be attended with the moſt happy conſequences. 
The only difficulty was the want of proviſions ; and this it was propoſed 
to remedy by reducing the provincial magazines at Bennington. For 
this purpoſe, Colonel Baum, a German officer of great bravery, was 
choſen with a body of five hundred men. The place was about oy 
miles from Hudſon's River; and to ſupport Colonel Baum's party, the 
whole army marched up the river's bank, and encamped almofi oppoſite 
to Saratoga, with the river betwixt it and that place. An advanced 

party was poſted at Batten Kill, between the camp and Bennington, in 
order to ſupport Colonel Baum. In their way the Britiſh feized a large 
ſopply of cattle and proviſions, which were immediately ſent to the 
camp; but the badneſs of the roads retarded their march ſo much, that 
intelligence of their deſign was ſent to Bennington, Underſtanding 
now that the American force was greatly ſuperior to his own, the Colo 
nel acquainted the General, who immediately diſpatched Colonel Brey- 
man with a party to his afliſtance ; but through the ſame cauſes that had 


retarded the march cf Colonel Baum, this aſſiſtance could not arrive n 
time, 
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vine. Geners Starke, in the mein time, who commanded at Benning- 
ton, determined to attack the two parties ſeparately ; and for this pur- 
pole advanced againſt Colonel Baum, whom he ſurrounded on all fides 
ud attacked with the utmoſt intrepidity. The troops defended themſelves 
with great valour, but were to a man either killed or taken, Colonel 
grey man, after a deſperate engagement, had the good luck to effect a 
retreat through the darkneſs of the night, which otherwife he could not 
have done, as his men had expended all their ammunition, being forty 
rounds to each. | 3 

General Burgoyne, thus diſappointed in his attempt on Bennington, 
plied himſelf with indefatigable diligence to procure proviſions from 
Fort George; and having at length amaſſed a ſufficient quantity to laſt 
for a month, he threw a bridge of boats over the river Hudſon, which 
he croſſed about the middle of September, encamping on the hills and 
plains near Saratoga, As ſoon as he approached the provincial army, at 
this time encamped at Stillwater under General Gates, he determined to 
make an attack ; for which purpoſe he put himſelf at the head of the 
central diviſion of his army, having General Frafer and Colonel Brey- 
man on the right, with Generals Reideſel and Philips on the left. In 
this poſition he advanced towards the enemy on the 19th of September. 
But the Americans did not now wait to be attacked: on the contrary, 
they attacked the central diviſion with the utmoſt bravery ; and it was 
not until General Philips with the artillery came up that they could be 
repulſed. On this occaſion, though the Britiſh troops loſt only three 
hundred and thirty in killed and wounded, and the enemy no fewer than 
fifteen hundred, the fotmer were very much alarmed at the obſtinate re- 
ſolution ſhown by the Americans. This did not, however, prevent 
them from advancing towards the enemy, and poſting themſelves the 
next day within cannon- hot of their lines; But their allies the Indians 
began todeſert in great numbers; and at the ſame time the general was 
in the higheſt degree mortified by having no intelligence of any aſſiſtance 
from Sir Henry Clinton, as had been ſtipulated, He now received a 
letter from him, by which he was informed that Sir Henry intended to 
make a diverſion on the North River in his favour, This afforded but 
little comſort ; however, he returned an anſwer by ſeveral truſty perſons 
hom he diſpatched different ways, ſtating his preſent diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation, and mentioning that the proviſions and other neceſſaries he had 
would only enable him to hold out till the 12th of October. 

la the mean time the Americans, in order to cut off the retreat of the 
Britiſh army in the moſt effectual manner, undertook ap expedition 
Vor. I. 3 * againſt 
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againſt Ticonderoga ; but were obliged to abandon. the enterpriſe aſter 
having ſurpriſed all the out-poſts, and taken a great number of hoats wich 
| ſome armed veſſels, and a number of priſoners. The army under Genera} 
Burgoyne, however, continued to labour under the greateſt diſtreſſes; ſo 
that in the beginning of October he had been obliged to diminiſh the 
ſoldiers allowance. On the 7th of that month he determined to move 
towards the enemy. For this purpoſe he ſent a body of fifteen hundred 


men to reconnoĩtre their left wing; intending, if poſſible, to break | 


through i it in order to effect a retreat. The detachment, however, had 

not proceeded far when a dreadful attack was made upon the leſt wing 

| of the. Britiſh army, which was with great difficulty preſerved fron 

being entirely broken by a reinforcement brought up by General Fraſer, 

who was killed in the attack. After the troops had with the moſt de. 
ſperate efforts regained their camp, it was moſt furiouſly aſſaulted by 

General Arnold; who, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, would hare 
forced: the entrenchments, had he not received à dangerous wound, 
which obliged him to retire. Thus the attack failed on the left, but on 
the right the camp of the German reſerve was forced. Colonel Brey. 

man killed, and his countrymen defeated with great ſlaughter and the 
loſs of all their artillery and baggage. . 

This was by far the heavieſt loſs the Britiſh,army had ſuſtained fince 
the action at Bunker's Hill. The lift of killed and wounded amounted 
to near twelve hundred, excluſive of the Germans ; but the greateſt 
misfortune was, that the enemy had now an opening on the right and 
rear of the Britiſh forces, ſo that the army was threatened with entire 
deſtruction. This obliged General Burgoyne once more to ſhift his 
poſition, that the enemy might alſo be obliged to alter theirs, This 
was accompliſhed on the night of the th, without any loſs, and all the 
next day he continued to offer the enemy battle ; but they were now too 
well aſſured of obtaining a eomplete victory, by cutting off all ſupplies 
from the Britiſh, to riſk'a pitched battle, Wherefore they advanced on 
che tight fide, in order to ineloſe him entirely; which obliged tte 
General to direct a retreat towards Saratoga. But the enemy had now 
RKationed a great forve on the ford at Hudſon's River, fo that the only 
poſſibility of retreat was by ſecurtng a paſſage to Lake George; and to 
effect this, a body. of workmen wete detached, with a ſtrong guard, to 
repair the roads and bridges that led to Fort Edward, As ſoon as they 
were gone, however, the enemy ſeemed to prepare for an attack; which 
rendered it neceſſary to recal the guard, and the workmen being of 
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jn the mean time, the boats which conveyed proviſions down Hud- 
(on's River were expoſed to the continual fire of the American markſmen, 
«ho took many of them ; ſo that it became neceſſary to convey the pro- 
vfons over land. In this extreme danger, it was reſolved to march by. 
git to Fort Edward, forcing the paſſages at the fords either above or 
below the place; and in order to effect this the more eaſily, it was re- 
ſolred that the ſoldiers ſhould carry their proviſions on their backs, 
leaving behind their baggage and every other incumbrance. But before 
this could be executed, intelligence was received that the enemy had 
raiſed ſtrong entrenchments oppoſite to theſe fords, well provided with 
cannon, and that they had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the riſing ground 
between Fort George and Fort Edward, which in like manner was pro- 
rided with cannon, © © ee 
* All this time the American army was increaſing by the continual ar- 
rival of militia and volunteers from all parts, Their parties extended 
all along the oppoſite bank of Hudſon's River, and ſome had even paſſed 
it in order to obſerve the leaſt movement of the Britiſh army. The 
whole force under General Gates was computed at ſixteen thouſand men, 
while the army under General Burgoyne ſcarce amounted to fix thouſand ; 
nd every part of the camp was reached by the grape and rifle ſhot of 
the enemy, beſides a diſcharge from their artillery, which was almoſt 
inceſſant, In this ſtate of extreme diſtreſs and danger, the army con- 
tnued with the greateſt conſtancy and perſeverance till the evening of 
the 13th of October, when an inventory of provifions being taken, it 
uns found that no more remained that what were ſufficient to ſerve for 
three days; and a council of war being called, it was unanimouſly de- 
termined that there was no method now remaining but to treat with the 
enemy, In conſequence of this, a negociation was opened next day, 
which ſpeedily terminated in a capitulation of the whole Britiſh army; 
the principal article of which was, that the troops were to have a free 
pallage to Britain, on condition of not ſerving againſt America during 
tie war, On this occaſion, General Gates ordered his army to keep 
rithin their camp while the Britiſh ſoldiers went to a place appointed 
for them to lay down their arms, that the latter might not have the ad- 
ditional mortification of being made ſpectacles of ſo melancholy an . 
erent, The number of thoſe who ſurrendered at Saratoga amounted to 
ire thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, according to the American ac- 
counts; the lift of ſiek and wounded left in the camp when the army re- 
treated to Saratoga, to five hundred and twenty-eight ; and the number 
of+hoſe loſt by other accidents fince the taking of Ticonderoga, to near 
liree thouſand, Thirty- ſive braſs field-pieces, ſeven thouſand ſtand of 
gY 3 arm 
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arms, clothing 1 for an equal number of ſoldiers, with their tents,” ay 
cheſt, e. conſtituted the booty on this occaſion. 
| \ Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean time, had ſailed op the North River, 
and deſtroyed the two forts called Montgomery and Clinton, with Fon 
Conſtitution, and another place called Continental Village, where were 
barracks for two thouſand men. Seventy large cannon were carried 
away, beſides a number of ſmaller artillery, and a great quantity of flora 
and ammunition; a large boom and chain reaching acroſs the river from 
Fort Montgomery to a point of land called St. TIED Noſe, and 
which coſt not leſs than ſeventy thouſand pounds fterling, were par) 
deftroyed and partly carried away, as was alſo another boo of little let 
value at Fort Conſlitution. The loſs of the Britiſh army was but ſmall 
in number, though ſome officers of great merit were killed in the dif. 
ferent attacks. 

Another attack was made by Sir James Wallace with fone frigne, 
and a body of land forces under General Vaughan. The place which 
now ſuffered was named Rſopus: the fortifications were deſtroyed, un 
the town itſelf was reduced to aſhes, as that called Continental Village 
had been before. 

But theſe ſucceſſes, of whatever importance they might be, were 
now diſregarded by both parties. They ſerved only to irritate the 
Americans, fluſhed with their ſucceſs; and they were utterly inſuſicient 
to raiſe the ſpirits of the Britiſh, who were now thrown into the utmok 
diſmay. | 

On the 16th of March 1778, Lord North intimated ta the houſe of 
commons, that a paper bad been laid before the king by the French 

ambaſſador, intimating the concluſion of an alliance between the coun 
of France and the United States of America. The. preliminaries of 
this treaty had been concluded in the end of the year 1777, and a copy 
of them ſent to congreſs, in order to counteract any propoſals that might 
be made in the mean time by the Britiſh miniſtry. On the btb of 
February 1778, the articles were formally figned, to the great fatisfac 
tion of the French nation. 

They were in ſubſtance as follows: 

1. If Great Britain ſhould, in conſequence of this treaty, proceed o 
hoftilities againſt France, the two nations ſhould mutually aſiſt one 
another. 

2. The main end of the treaty was in ap effeftual manner to mani 

- the independency of America. 
* 1 
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jedted to their juriſdiction. | T 
enen of the We Td ins be aui by fe they | 
hould be deemed its property. | 
5. No formal treaty with Great Britain hopld en 
France or America without the conſent of each other; and it was mutu- 
ally engaged that they ſhould not lay down their arms nen 
dence of the States had been ſormally acknowledged. 
6. The contracting parties mutually agreed to n | 
that had received injuries from Great Britain to join the common canſe. 
7. The United States guaranteed to France all the poſſeſſions in the, 
Weſt Indies which ſhe ſhould conquer; and France in her turn guaran. 
teed the abſolute independency of the States, and their ſupreme, zu- 
thority over every country aaron Pn 
war. 4 
. expect ais a 
as a declargtion of war. On its being announced to the-hoyſe,| cer 
one agreed. in an addreſs to his Majeſty, promiſing to ſtand by bim ta 
the utmoſt in the preſent emergency; but it was warmly contended. 
by the members in oppoſition, that the preſent miniftry ought. to be re» 
moved on account of their numberleſs blunders and miſearriages in every 
nſtance, Many were of opinion, that the only way to extricate the 
tation from its trouble was to acknowledge the independency of Ame- 
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muſt inevitably be done at laſt, after expending much more blood and 
treaſure than had yet been laviſhed in this unhappy conteſt. The miniſs / | 
terial party, however, entertained different ideas. Inſtigated by ambition - 
and folly, it was determined at once to reſent the interference of France, 
rr art ens pe IE, 
ſhould the terms now offered: be rejected. 

The Americans, in the mean times afidacaſly employed. their agents, 
at the courts of Spain, Vienna, Pruſſia, and Tuſcany, in order, if poſ. 
fible, to conclude alliances with them, or at leaſt to procure an acknows 
ledgment of their independeney. As it had been repurted that Britain 
intended to apply for afliſtance to Ruſſia, the American commiſſioners - 
were enjoined to uſe their utmoſt influence with the German princes ta 
prevent ſuch auxiliaries from marching through their territories, and to 
endeayour to procure the recal of the German troops already ſent ta 
America, To France they offered a ceflion of ſuch Weſt India iſlande 
u ſhould be taken by the united ſtrength of France and Arverica ; and 
ould Britain by their joint endeavours be diſpalieied of Ne ſound - 
2 land 
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land, Cape Breton, and Nora Scotia, theſe territories ſhould! be d 
betwixt the two nations, and Great Britain be totally excluded from 
| the fiſhery.” The propoſals to the Spaniſh court wete; that in caſe they 
- ſhould think proper to eſpouſe their quarrel, the 'Ametican States ſhould 
aſſt in reducing Penſacola under the dominion of Spain, provided 
their ſubjects were allowed the free navigation of the Migifi ppi, and 
' the uſe of the harbour of Penſacola; and arne that if 
agreeable to Spain, they would declare war againſt OY ſhould. 
that power expel the American ſhips from its ports. 

In the mean time, the troops under General ee . 
paring to embark for Britain according to the convention at Sara. 
toga; but in the interim, congreſs poſitively refuſed them permiſſion 
ſo to do, having diſcovered that fome ſiniſter defigns were har- 
bouted on the part of Britain, and that they only wanted u gp 
nity to join the other troops at Philadelphia or New oo 

The ſeaſon for ation was now approaching ; and fs was inde. 
fxigible in its preparations for a new campaign, * it was conf. 
dently faid would be the laſt. Among other methods taken for this 
purpoſe,” it was recommended to all the young gentlemen of the colo. 
nies to form themſelves into bodies of cavalry to ſerve at their own ex. 
pence during the war. General Waſhington at the ſame time, in order 
to remove all incumbrances from his army, lightened the baggage 28 
much as poſſible, by ſubſtituting ſacks and portmanteaus in place of 
| eheſts and boxes, and uſing pack-horſes inſtead of waggons. On the 
other hand, the Britiſh army, expecting to be ſpeedily reinforced by 
twenty thouſand men, thought of nothing but concluding the war ac- 
cording to their wiſhes before the end of the campaign. It was with 
the utmoſt concern, as well as indignation therefore, that they received 
the news of Lord North's conciliatory bill. It was univerſally looked 
upon as a national diſgrace ; and ſome even tore the cockades from 
their hats, and trampled them under their feet as a token of their in- 
dignation. By the coloniſts it was received with indifference. The 
Britiſh commiſſioners endeavoured to make it as public as poſſible; and 
congreſs, as formerly, ordered it to be printed inall the newſpapers. On 
this occaſion Governor Tryon incloſed ſeveral copies of the bill to 
General Waſhington in a letter, intreating that he wonld allow them 
to be circulated; to which that general returned for anſwer a copy of a 
newſpaper in which the bill was printed, with the reſolutions of con- 
greſs upon it. Theſe were, that whoever preſumed to make a ſeparate 
agreement with Britain ſhould be deemed a public enemy ; that the 
Uaited States could not with any propriety keep correſpondence 4 
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the commiſſioners until their independence was acknowledged, and the 
Pritiſh fleets and armies removed from America. At the ſame time, 
he colonies were warned not to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived into ſe- 
curity by any offers that might be made; but tv uſe their utmoſt endea- 
yours to ſend their quotas with all diligence into the field. The indi- 
viduals with whom the commiſſioners converſed on the ſubject of the 
toneiliatory bill,, generally returned for auſwer that the day of recon- 
ciliation was paſt ; and that the haughtineſs of Britain had extinguiſhed 
all filial regard in the breaſts of Americans. 1 
About this time alſo Mr. Silas Deane arrived from France with two 
copies of the treaty of commerce and alliance to be ſigned by congreſs, 
Advices of the moſt agreeable nature were alſo received from various 
parts, repreſenting in the moſt favourable light the diſpoſitions of the 
European powers; all of whom, it was ſaid, wiſhed to ſee the indepen- 
dence of America ſettled upon the moſt firm and permanent baſis, Con- 
idering the ſituation of matters with the coloniſts at this time, there- 
fore, it is no wonder that the commiſſioners found themſelves unable to. 
accompliſh the errand on which they came. Their propoſals were utterly 
rejected, themſelves treated as ſpies, and all intercourſe with them in- 
terdited, | 1 | | 

But before any final anſwer could be obtained from congreſs, Sir 
Henry Clinton had taken the reſoluton of evacuating Philadelphia. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 10th of June, after having made all neceſſary prepa- 
rations, the army marched out of the city and eroſſed the Delaware be- 
fore noon with all its baggage and other incumbrances. General Waſh» 
ington, appriſed of this deſign, had diſpatched expreſſes into the Jerſeys 
with orders to collect all the force that could be aſſembled in order to 
obſtruct the march of the enemy. After various movements on both 
lies, Sir Henry Clinton, with the royal army, arrived on the 27th of 
June at a place called Freehold ; where, judging that the enemy would 
atack him, he encamped in a very ſtrong ſituation, Here General 
Waſhington determined to make an attack as ſoon as the army had'be- 
gun its march. The night was ſpent in making the neceſſary prepa- 
ations, and General Lee with his diviſion was ordered to be ready by 
0y-break, But Sir Henry Clinton, juſtly apprehending that the 
chief object of the enemy was the baggage, committed it to the care 
of General Knvphauſeu, whom he ordered to ſet out early in the morn- 
ing, while he followed with the reſt of the army. The attack was ac- 
cordingly made; but the Britiſh general had taken ſuch care to arrange 
dis troops properly, and ſo effeRually ſupported his forces when engaged 
with the Americans,' that the latter not only made no impreſſion but 
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dere with difficulty preſerved from a total defeat by the adrae d 


in retreating before the Britiſh army. He was tried by a court-mantial, 
and ſentenced to a temporary ſuſpenſion from his command. Aſiet 


General Waſhington with the whole army. The Britiſh troops effec 
their retreat with the loſs of three hundred men, of whom many died 
through mere fatigue without any wound. In this action general Lee 
was charged by General Waſhington with diſobedience and miſcondug 


they had arrived at Sandy Hook, a bridge of boats was by Lord Howe' 


| 
| 
| 
directions thrown from thence over the channel which ſeparated the 
illand from the main land, and the troops were conhveyed aboard the l 
| Heet: after which they ſailed to New York. After ſending ſome ligh : 
detachments to watch the enemy's motions, General Waſhington | 
marched towards the North River, where a great force had been cob 4 
lected to join him, and where it was now expected that ſome very capl- b 
tal operations would take place, " 
In the mean time, France had ſet about her preparations for the al. $ 
fiſtance of the Americans. On the 14th of April Count «Elan WY ” 
| had failed from Toulon with a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of the line and , 
frigates, and arrived on the coaſt of Virginia in the beginning of Jus, i * 
while the Britiſh fleet was employed in conveying the forces from Sandy A 
Hook to New Vork. It conſiſted of one ſhip of ninety guns, one of ” 
eighty, fix of ſeventy-four, and four of ſixty · four, beſides ſeveral lay: je 
frigates ; and, excluſive of its compliment of ſailors, had fix thouſand _ 
marines and ſoldiers on board. To oppoſe this the Britiſh had only fu 
ſhips of ſixty-four guns, three of fifty, and two of forty, with ſone N 
| Frigates and floops. Notwithſtanding this inferiority, however, te (WW k. 
Britiſh admiral. poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, and ſhowed ſuch ſupe- _ 
rior ſkill, that d'Eftaing did not think proper to attack him. He there- iſ 
fore remained at anchor four miles off. Sandy Hook till the 22d of ant 
July, without effefting any thing more than the capture of ſome 
veſſels, which, through ignorance of his arrival, fell into his hands. pri 
The next attempt of the French admiral was, in conjunction wit ny 
the Americans, on Rhode iſland. It was propoſed that d'Eſtaing, with * 
the ſix thouſand troops he had with him, ſhould make a deſcent on the 8 
ſouthern part of the iſland, while a body of the Americans ſhould take * 
and deſtroy all the Britiſh ſhipping. On the 8th of Auguſt the Fread 4 
admiral entered the harbour as was propoſed, but found himſelf uradl = 
to do any material damage, Lord Howe, however, inſtantly 1 fal 
for Rhode iſland ; and d'Eftaing, confiding in his ſuperiority, inne 5 


diately came out of the harbour to attack him. A violent ſtorm 
the two fleets, and did ſo much damage that they were 
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inſt for action. The French, howeyer, ſuffered moſt; and ſeveral 
of their ſhips being afterwards attacked ſingly by the Britiſh, very nar- 
rowly eſcaped being taken. On the goth of Auguſt he returned to 
* Newport in a very ſhattered condition; and, not thinking himſelf ſaſe 


there, ſailed two days after for Boſton. General Sullivan had landed 
in the mean time on the northern part of Rhode Iſland with ten thou- 
{nd men. On the 17th of Auguſt they began their operations by erect- 
ing batteries, and making their approaches to the Britiſh. lines. But 
General Pigot, who commanded in Newport, had taken ſuch effectual 
care to ſecure himſelf on the land-fide, that without the aſſiſtance of a 
marine force it was altogether impoſſible to attack him with any probabi- 
liy of ſucceſs. The conduct of d'Eftaing, therefore, in abandoning them 
when maſter of the harbour, gave the greateſt diſguſt to the people of 
New England, and General Sullivan began to think of a retreat, On per- 
ceiring bis intentions, the garriſon ſallied out upon him with ſo much vi- 
your, that it was not without difficulty that he effected his retreat. He 
had not been long gone when Sir Henry Clinton arrived with a body of 
four thouſand men; which, had it arrived ſooner, would have enabled the 
Britiſh commander to have gained a deciſive advantage over him, as 
vell as to have deſtroyed the town of Providence, which, by its vi- 
cinity to Rhode Iſland, and the enterpriſes which were continually pro- 
jetted and carried on in that place, kept the inhabitants of Rhode Iſland 
in continual alarms, | | 

The firſt Britiſh expedition was to Buzzard's Bay, on the coaſt, of 
New England and neighbourhood of Rhode Iſland. Here they de- 
ſiroyed a great number of privateers and merchantmen, magazines, 
vith ſtorehouſes, &c. ; whence proceeding to a fertile and populous 
iſland called Martha's Vineyard, they cartied off ten thouſand ſheep 
ad three hundred black cattle. Another expedition took place up the 
North River, under Lord Cornwallis and General Knyphauſen ; the 
principal event of which was the deſtruRion of a regiment of American 
cavalry, known by the name of Waſhington's Light Horſe. A third 
expedition was directed to Little Egg Harbour in New Jerſey, a place 
noted for privateers, the deſtruction of which was its principal intention, 
It was conducted by Captains Ferguſon and Collins, and ended in the 
leſtruftion of the enemy's veſſels, as well as of the place itſelf, At the 
ſane time part of another body of American tops, called Pulaſki's 
Legion, was ſurprized, and a great number of them put to the ſword. 
The Americans had, in the beginning of the year, projected the con- 
wk of' Weſt Florida; and Captain Willing, with a party of reſo- 
\vte men, had made a ſucceſsful incurfion into the country. This 
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awakened the attention of the Britiſh to the ſouthern colonies, and an 


expedition againſt them was reſolved on. Georgia was the place of 
deſtination; and the more effectually to enſure ſucceſs, Colonel Camp 


manded commodore Hyde Parker, embarked at New York, while 
General revoſt, who commanded in Eaft Florida, was ditected to ſet 
out with all the force he could ſpare. The armament from New York 
arrived off the coaſt of Georgia i in the month of December; and though 
the enemy were very ſtrongly poſted i in an advantageous ſituation on the 
more, the Britiſh troops made good their landing, and advanced to- 
wards Savannah the capital of the province. That very day they de. 
a feated the force of the provincials which oppoſed them; and took pol. 
ſeſſion of the town with ſuch celerity, that the Americans had not time 
to execute a reſolution they had taken of ſetting i it on fire. In tendays the 
whole province of Georgia was reduced, Sunbury alone excepted; ; and 
"this was alſo brooght under ſubjection by General Prevoſt in his march 
"northwards. Every method was taken to ſecure the tranquillity of 
the country ; and rewards were offered for apprehending committe 
or aſſembly men or ſuch as they judged moſt inimical to the Britih 
jntereſts. On the arrival of General Prevoſt, the command of the 
troops naturally devolved on him as the ſenior _—_ mine conqueſ 
of Carolina was next project. 
In this attempt there was no ſmall probability of ſucceſs. The cou 
| try contained a great number of friends to the Britiſh government, who 
- now eagerly embraced the opportunity of declaring themſelves; many f 
the inhabitants of Georgia had joined the royal ſtandard; and there ws 
not in the province any condderable body of provincial forces capable 
: oppoſing the efforts of regular and well diſciplined troops. On the 
- firſt news of General Prevoſt's appfoachy: the loyalifls aſſembled in: 
body, imagining themſelves able to ſtand their ground until thei 
allies ſhould arrive; but in this they were diſappointed. The Amen. 
cans attacked and defeated them with the loſs of half their nabe. 
The remainder retreated into Georgia; and after undergoing ma 
difficulties, at laſt effecled a junction with tl. e Britiſh forces. 
Ig the mean time, General Lincoln, with a conf{iderable body of Am. 
rican troops, had encamped within twenty miles of the town of Savanudl 
- and: another ſtrong party bad poſted themſelves at a place called Brix 
Oreek, farther up the riyer of the ſame name. Thus the extent of de 
.»Britiſh government was likely- to be circumſcribed. within very nan 
. bounds... General Prevoſt therefore determined to diſlodge the parts 
Frier Creek: 1 che later, MM to their ſtrong e 
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remiſs in their guard, ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed on the goth of 
March 1779; when they were. utterly routed, with the loſs of four hun- 
Jrzd killed and taken, beſides a great number drowned in the river or 
the, ramps. The whole artillery, ſtores, baggage, and almoſt all the 
arms, of this unfortunate party were taken, ſo that they could no more 
make any ſtand ; and thus the province of Georgia was once more freed 
from the enemy, and a communication opened with thoſe placed i in Caro- 
lina where the royaliſts chiefly reſided. | 
The victory at Briar's Creek proved of conſiderable ſetvice to the _. 
Britiſh cauſe. Great numbers of the loyaliſts Joined the army; and con- 
derably increaſed its force. Hence General Prevoſt was enabled to 
fretch his poſts farther up the river, and to guard all the principal paſſes: 
ſo that General Lincoln was reduced to a ſtate of inaction; and at laſt 
moved ff towards Auguſta, in order to protect the provincial aſſembly, 
which was obliged to fit in that place, the capital being now in the hands GW 


of the Britiſh. | 
Lincoln had no ſooner quitted his poſt, than it was judged a proper 


time by the Britiſh general to put in execution the grand ſcheme which 
had been meditated againſt Carolina, Many difficulties indeed lay in 
his way. The river Savannah was ſo ſwelled by the exceſſive rains of 
the ſeaſon, that it ſeemed impaſſable; the oppoſite ſhore, for a great 
way, was ſo full of ſwamps and marſhes, that no army could march over 

it without the greateſt difficulty; and, to render the paſſage ſtill more 
difficult, General Moultrie was left with a conſiderable body of troops 

in order to oppoſe the enemy's attempts, But in ſpite of every oppoſi- 
tion, the conſtancy and perſeverance of the Britiſh forces at laſt pre- 
niled. General Moultrie was defeated, and obliged to retire towards 
Charleſtown; and the victorious army, after having waded through the 
marſhes for ſome time, at laſt arrived in an open country, through which 
they purſued their march with great rapidity towards the capital; while 
General Lincoln remained in a ftate of ſecurity at Auguſta, ima- 

gining that the obſtacles he had left in the way could not be . 
mounted. 
Certain intelligence of the danger to which Charleſtown was expoſe1, 

however, arouſed the American general from his lethargy. A choſen body 

of infantry, mounted on horſeback for the greater expedition, was diſ- 
patched before him ; while Lincoln himſelf followed with all the forces 

he could collect. General Moultrie too, with the troops he had brought 
from the Savannah, and ſome others he had collected fince his retreat 3 
ſrom thence, had taken poſſeſſion of all the avenues leading to Charleſ- | 
own, and prepared for a vigorous defence, But all oppoſition proved 
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ineffectual. The Americans were defeated in every" enicounter; ang 
retreating continually, allowed the Britiſh army to come Within cannon 
ſhot of Charleſtown on the 12th of May. PR. 931% e 
The town was now ſummoned to ſurrender, and the inhabitants woild 
gladly have agreed to. obſerve a neutrality during the reſt of the war, 
and would have engaged alſo for the reſt of the province. But theſe 
terms not being accepted, they made preparations for a vigorous defence, 
It was not, however, in the power of the Britih commander at this tine 
to make an attack with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. His artillery was nc 
of ſufficient weight ; there were no ſhips to ſupport his attack by land; 
and General Lincoln advancing rapidly with a ſuperior army, threatened 
to ineloſe him between his own force and the town; ſo that ſhould he 
| fail i in his firſt attempt, certain deſtruction would be the conſequence, 
For theſe reaſons he withdrew his forces from before the town, and 
took poſſeſſion of two iſlands called St. James's and St. John's, lying to 
the ſouthward ; where having waited ſome time, his force was aug. 
mented by the arrival of two frigates. With theſe he determined to make 
himſelf maſter of Port Royal, another iſland poſſeſſed of an excellent 
harbour and many other natural advantages, from its ſituation alſo con. 
manding all the ſea-coaſt from Charleſtown to Savannah River. The 
American general, however, did not allow this to be accompliſhed 
without oppoſition. Perceiving that his opponent had occupied an ad- 
vantageous poſt on St. John's iſland preparatory to his enterpriſe againk 
Port Royal, he attempted, on the 20th of June to diſlodge him from it; 
but after an obſtinate attack, the provincials were obliged to retire 
with conſiderable loſs. On this occaſion the ſucceſs of the Britih 
arms was in a great meaſure owing to an armed float; which galled 
the right flank of the enemy ſo effectually, that they could dire& their 
efforts only againſt the ſtrongeſt part of the lines, which proved impreg- 
nable to- their attacks. This diſappointment was inſtantly fclloved 
by the loſs of Port Royal, which General Prevoſt took poſſeſſion of, 
and put his troops into proper ſtations, waiting for the arrival of ſuch 
reinforcements as were neceſſary for. the intended attack on Charle!- 
town. 
In the mean time, Count d'Eſtaing, who, a3 we have already ob- 
ſerved, had put into Boſton harbour to refit, had uſed his atmoſt e. 
forts to ingratiate himſelf with the inhabitants of chat city. Zealou 
alſo in the cauſe of his maſter, he had publiſhed a proclamation to be 
" diſperſed through Canada, inviting the people to return to their er. 
ginal friendſhip with France, and delaring that all who renounced 
their allegiance to Great Britain ſhould certainly tind a protector in « 
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king of France. All his endeavours, however, proved inſufficient as 
this time to produce any revolution, or even to form a patty of any 
conſequence among the Canadians. 

As ſoon as the French admiral had refitted his fleet, he took the 
opportunity, while that of admiral Byron had been ſhattered by a ftorm, 
of ailing to the Weſt Indies. During his operations there, the Ame- 
ricans having repreſented his conduct as totally unſerviceable to them, 
he received orders from Europe to afliſt the colonies with all poſſible 
if | | | 
Rm with theſe orders, he directed his courſe towards 
Georgia, with a deſign to recover that province out of the hands of 
the enemy, and to put it, as well as South Carolina, in ſuch a poſture 
of defence as would effectually ſecure them from any future attack. 
This ſeemed to be an eaſy matter, from the little force with which he 
knew he ſhould be oppoſed ; and the next object in contemplation was 
no leſs than the deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet and army at New York, 
and their total expulſion from the continent of America, Full of theſe 
hopes, the French commander arrived off the coaſt of Georgia with a 
fleet of twenty-two ſail of the line and ten large frigates. His arrival 
was ſo little expected, that ſeveral veſſels laden with proviſions and mili- 
tary ſtores fell into his hands: the Experiment alſo, a veſſel of fifty guns, 
commanded by Sir James Wallace, was taken after a ſtout reſiſtance. 
On the continent, the Britiſh troops were divided. General Prevoſt, 
with an inconſiderable part, remained at Savannah; but the main force 
was under Colonel Maitland at Port Royal. On the firſt appearance of 
the French fleet, an expreſs was diſpatched to Colonel Maitland : but it 
was intercepted by the enemy ; ſo that before he could ſet out in order 


tojoin the commander in chief, the Americans had ſecured moſt of the 


paſſes by land, while the French fleet effectually blocked up the paſſage 
by ſea, But by taking advantage of creeks and inlets, and marching 
overland, he arrived juſt in time to relieve Savannah. 

D'Eſtaing, after making a gaſconade of what had happened at St. 
Vincent's and Grenada, had allowed General Prevoſt twenty-four hours 
to deliberate whether he ſhould capitulate or not. This time the ge- 
neral employed in making the beſt preparations he could for a defence ; 
and during this time it was that Colonel Maitland arrived. D'Eftaing's 
ſummons was now rejected; and as on this occaſion the ſuperiority of 
the enemy was by no means ſo much out of proportion as it had been at 
Grenada, there was every probability of ſucceſs on the part of the 
Britiſh, The garriſon now conſiſted of three thouſand men, all of ap- 
frored valour and experience, while the united force of the French and 
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Americans did not amount to ten thouſand. The event was anſwerable 
ro the expectations of the Britiſh general. Having the advantage of 3 
ſtrong fortification and excellent engineers, the fire of the allies made ſo 
little impreſſion, that D'Eſtaing reſolved to bombard the town, and a 
battery of nine mortars was erected for the purpoſe, This produced a 
requeſt from General Prevoſt, that the women and children might be 
allowed to retire to a place of ſafety, But the allied commander 
refuſed to comply; and they reſolved to give a general aſſault. This 
was accordingly attempted on the_gth of October: but the aſſailants 
were every where repulſed with ſuch laughter, that twelve hundred 
| were killed and wounded ; among the former were Count Polaſki, 
and z:nong the latter was D'Eftaing himſelf. 

This diſaſter entirely overthrew the ſanguine hopes of the Americans 
and French ; mutual reproaches and animoſities took place in the moſt 
violent degree ; and after waiting eight days longer, both parties pre- 
pared for a retreat; the French to their ſhipping, and the Americans 
into Carolina. 

While the allies were thus unſucceſsfully employed in the ſouthern 
colonies, their antagoniſts were no leſs aſſiduous in diſtreſſing them in 
the northern parts. Sir George Collier was ſent with a fleet, carrying 
on board General Matthews, with a body of land forces, into the pro- 
vince of Virginia. Their firſt attempt was on the town of Portſmouth; 
where, though the enemy had deſtroyed ſome-ſhips of great value, the 
Britiſh troops arrived in time to ſave a great number of others. On this 
occaſion about one hundred and twenty veſſels of different ſizes were 
burat, and twenty carried off; and an immenſe quantity of proviſions 
deſigned for the uſe of General Waſhington's army was either deſtroyed 
or carried off, tog ther with a great variety of naval and military ſtores, 
The fleet and army returned with little or no loſs to New York. 

The ſucceſs with which this expedition was attended, ſoon gave en- 
couragement to attempt another. The Americans had for ſome time 
been employed in the erection of two ſtrong forts on the river; the one 
at Verplanks Neck on the eaſt, and the other at Stoney Point on the 
weſt fide. Theſe when completed would have been of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to the Americans, as commanding the principal paſs, calle&the 
King's Ferry, between the northern and ſouthern colonies, At preſent 
however, they were not in a condition to make any effectual defence; 
and it was therefore determined to attack them before the work ſhould 
be completed. The force employed on this occaſion was divided into 
two bodies; one of which directed its courſe againſt Verplanks, and the 
ether againſt Stoney Point, The former was commanded by 
2 PER N | Vaughan, 
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Vaughan; the latter by General Pattiſon, while the ſhipping was under 
the direction of Sir George Collier. General Vaughan met with no 
reſiſtance, the enemy abandoning their works, and ſetting fire to every 
thing combuſtible that they could not carry off, At Stoney Point, 
however, a vigorous defence was made, though the garriſon was at laſt 
obliged to capitulate upon honourable conditions. To ſecure the poſ- 
ſellon of this laſt, which was the more important of the two, General 
Clinton removed from his former ſituation, and encamped in ſuch a 
manner that General Waſhington could nut give any aſſiſtance. The 
Americans, however, revenged themſelves by diſtreſſing, with their 
numerous privateers, the trade to New York. © 8 . 

This occaſioned a third expedition to ConneQticut, where theſe priva- 
teers were chiefly built and harboured. The command was given to 
Governor Tryon and to General Garth, an officer of known valour . 
and experience. Under convoy of a conſiderable number of armed 
reſſels they landed at Newhaven, where they demoliſhed the batteries 
that had been ereRed to oppoſe them, and deſtroyed the ſhipping and 
naval ſtores ; but they ſpared the town itſelf, as the inhabitants had ab- 
ſtained from firing out of their houſes upon the troops. From New- 
haven they marched to Fairfield, where they proceeded as before, re- 
ducing the town alfo to aſhes. Norwalk was next attacked, which in 
like manner was reduced to aſhes; as was alſo Greenfield, a ſmall ſea- 
port in the neighbourhood. | | . 

Theſe ſucceſſes proved very alarming as well as detrimental to the 
Americans; ſo that General Waſhington determined at all events to 
drive the enemy from Stoney Point. For this purpoſe he ſent General 
Wayne with a detatchment of choſen men, directing them to attempt 
the recovery of it by ſurpriſe, On this occaſion the Americans ſhewed 
a ſpirit and reſolution exceeding any thing they had performed during 
the courſe of the war. Though after the capture of it by the Britifh 
the fortifications of this place had been completed, and were very 
ſtrong, they attacked the enemy with bayonets, after paſſing through 
a heayy fire of muſquetry and grape-ſhot ; and in fpite of all oppoſi- 
tion, obliged the ſurviving part of the garriſon, amounting to five 
hunfted men, to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 

Though the Americans did not at prefent attempt to retain poſſeſſion 
of Stoney Point, the ſucceſs they had met with in the enterpriſe em- 
boldened them to make a ſimilar attempt on Paulus Hook, a fortified 
poſt on the Jerſey ſide oppoſite to New York ; but in this they were not 
attended with equal ſucceſs, being obliged to retire with precipitation 
after they had made themſelves maſters of one or two poſts, 
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Another expedition of greater importance was now projebied on the 
part of the Americans, 'This was againſt a poſt on the river Penobſcot, 
on the borders of Nova Scotia, of which the Britiſh had lately taken 
poſſeſſion, and where they had begun to erect a fort which threatened to 
- be a very great inconvenience to the coloniſts. The armament deſtined 
againft it was ſo ſoon got in readineſs, that Colonel Maclane, the com- 
manding officer at Penobſcot, found himſelf obliged, to drop the execu- 
tion of part of his ſcheme ; and inſtead of a regular fort, to content 
himſelf with putting the works already conſtructed in as good apoſture 
of defence as poſſible. The Americans could not effect a landing with. 
out a great deal of difficlity, and bringing the guns of their large 
veſſels to bear upon the ſhore. As ſoon as this was done, however, they 
erected ſeveral batteries, and kept up a briſk fire for the ſpace of a fort- 
night; after which they propoſed to give a general aſſault: but before 
this could be effected, they perceived Sir George Collier with a Britih 
fleet ſailing up the river to attack them. On this they inſtantly em- 
barked their artillery and military ſtores, failing up the river as far 2 
poſlible in order to avoid him. They were ſo cloſely purſued, however, 
that not a ſingle veſſel could eſcape ; ſo that the whole fleet, conſiſting 
of nineteen armed veſſels and twenty- four tranſports, was deſtroyed; 
moſt of them indeed being blown up by themſelves, The ſoldiers and 
ſailors were obliged to wander through immenſe deſerts, where they 
ſuffered much for want of proviſions; and to add to their calamities, 
a quarrel broke out between the ſoldiers and ſeamen concerning the cauſe 
of their diſaſter, which ended in a violent fray, whereia a b. 
ber were killed. 

Thus the arms of America and France being ada every where un- 
ſucceſsful, the independency of the former ſeemed yet to be in dan. 
ger notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful an ally, when further 
encouragement was given by the acceſſion of Spain to the confederacy 
againſt Britain in the month of June 1779. The firſt effect of this 
appearcd in an invaſion of Weſt Florida by the Spaniards in September 
1779. As the country was in no ſtate of defence, the enemy eaſily 
made themſelves maſters of the whole almoſt without oppoſition, Their 
next enterpriſe was againſt the Bay of Hunduras, where the Britiſh 
logwood-cutters. were ſettled, Theſe finding themſelves too weak to 
reſiſt, applied to the governor of Jamaica for relief; who ſent them a 
; ſupply of men, ammunition, and military ſtores, under Captain Dal- 
ry mple. Bu fore the arrival of this detachment, the principal ſettle- 
ment in thoſe parts, called St. George.s Key, had been taken by the 
| Spaniards and retaken by the Britiſh, In his way Captain ani 
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ell in with a fquadron from Admiral Parker in ſearch of ſome regiſter” 
ſhips richly. laden; but which, retreating into the harbour of Omoa, 
were too ſtrongly protected by the fort to be attacked with ſafety. A 

jet was then formed, in conjunction with the people of Honduras, 
to,reduce this fort. The deſign was to ſurpriſe i it; but the Spaniards 
bring diſcovered them, they were obliged to fight. Victory quickly 
declared for the Britiſh ; but the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, that, the 
artillery they had brought along with them were found too light to make 
any impreſſion. It was then determined to try the ſucceſs of an eſca- 
ade; and this was executed with ſo much ſpirit, that the Spaniards 
ood aſtoniſhed without making any reſiſtance, and, in ſpite of all the 
eforts of the officers, threw dawn their arms and ſurrendered. The 
ſpoil was immenſe, being valued at three millions of dollars. The 
Spaniards chiefly lamented the loſs of two hundred and fifty quintals of 
quickfilyer; a commodity” indiſpenſably neceſſary in the working of 
their gold and filver mines, ſo that they offered to ranſom it at any 
price; but this was refuſed, as well as the ranſom of the fort; . 
though the governor offered three hundred thouſand dollars for it. A 
{mall garriſon was left for the defence of the place: but it was quickly 
attacked by a ſuperior force, and obliged to evacuate it, though not 
without deſtroying every thing that could be of uſe to the enemy; 
ſpiking the guns, and even loeking the gates of the fort and carrying 
off the keys. All this was done in the ſight of the befiegers; after 
which the garriſon embarked without the loſs of a man. 7 

As no operations of any conſequence took place this year in the pro- 
vince of New Vork, the congreſs made uſe of the opportunity to diſ- 
pach General Sullivan with a conſiderable force, in order to take ven- 
geance on the Indians for their ravages and depredations: and the ob- 
dt of the expedition was, not merely the reduction of them, but if 
pollible their utter extirpation. Of this the Indians were appriſed; and 
collecting all their ſtrength, reſolved to come to a deciſive engagement, 
ccordingly they took a ſtrong poſt in the moſt woody, and mountainous 
part of the country ; ereting a breaſt-work in their front of large logs 
of wood extending half a mile in length, while their right flank was 
corered by a river, and the left by a hill of difficult acceſs. This ad- 
natageous poſition they had taken by the advice of the refugees who 
vere among them, and of whom two or theas hangeed, wary, pooſong 
in the battle,” _ * 
Thus poſted, the Indians waited the approach of the Anion 
bu the latter having brought ſome artillery along with them, played it 
qunſt the breaſt work of the enemy with ſuch ſucceſs, that in two hours it 
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was almoſt deſtroyed ; and at the ſame time a party having reathed the 
top of the hill, they became apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, on which 
they inſtantly fled with precipitation, leaving a great number of killed 
and wounded behind them. The Americans after this battle met with 
no further reſiſtance of any conſequence, They were ſuffered to pm 
ceed without interruption, and to execute in the moſt ample manner the 
vengeance they had projected. On entering the country of the Indians, 
it appeared that they had been acquainted with agriculture and the ary 
of peace far beyond what had been ſuppoſed. From General Sullivan 
account it was leatned, that the Indian houſes were large, convenient, 
and even elegant; their grounds were excellently cultivated, and 
their gardens abounded in fruit-trees and vegetables of all kinds fit for 
food. The whole of this fine country was now-by the American gene- 
ral converted into a deſart. Forty towns and ſettlements, befides ſcat- 
tered habitations, 'were demoliſhed ; the fields of corn, the orchards, 
the plantations, were utterly laid waſte ; all the fruit-trees were cut 
down ; and ſo great had been the induſtry of the Indians, that in one 
orchard one thouſand five hundred of theſe were deſtroyed. The quan- 
tity of corn waſted on this occafion was ſuppoſed to amount to one 
handred and ſixty thouſand baſhels. In ſhort, ſuch was the deſolation, 
that on the American army's leaving the country, not a houſe, not : 
field of corn, nor a fruit-tree, was left upon the ground, nor was an 
Indian to be ſeen throughout the whole track. | 

We muſt now take a view of the tranſactions in the ſouthern coloniss 
to which the war was, in the year 1980, ſo effectually transferred, that 
the operations there became at laſt deciſive. The ſucceſs of Genera 
Prevoſt in advancing to the very capital of South Carolina has been 
already related, together with the obſtacles which prevented him ſron 
becoming maſter of it at that time. Towards the end of the year 1779, 
however, Sir Henry Clinton ſet ſail from New. York with a conſ- 
derable body of troops, intended for the attack of Charleſtown, South 


Carolina, in a fleet of ſhips of war and tranſports under the command 


of Vice-admiral Arbuthnot. They had a very tedious voyage; the 
weather was uncommonly bad; ſeveral of the tranſports were loſt, » 
were alſo the greateſt part of the horſes which they carried with them 
intended for cavalry or other public uſes ; and an ordnance-ſhip likewil 
foundered at ſea. Having arrived at Savannah, where they ender 
voured to repair the damages ſuſtained on their voyage, they proceeded 
from thence on tke oth of February 1780 to North Ediſto, the place 
of debarkation which had been previouſly appointed. They bad! 
favourable and ſpeedy paſſage  thither: and though it required u 
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have the bar explored and the channel marked, the tranſports all entered 
the harbour the next day; and the army took poſſeſſion of John's iſland 
without oppoſition, Preparations were then made for paſſing the {qua- 
don over Ckarleſtown bar, where the high · water ſpring- ties were only 
nineteen feet deep: but no opportunity offered of going into the har- 
boür till the 2oth of March, when it was effected without any acci- 
tent, though the American galleys continually atiempted to prevent the 
Engliſh boats from ſounding the channel. The Britiſh troops had pre- 
riouſly removed from John to ames's iſland; and on the 2gth of the 
fame month they effected their landing on Charleſtown Neck. On the 
i of April they broke ground within eight hundred yards of the 
American works; and by the 8th the beſiegers guns were mounted i in 
battery, 

Fay as the army began to erect their batteries againſt the town, 
Admiral Arbuthnot embraced the firſt favourable opportunity of paſſing 
Sullivan's Iſland, upon which there was a ſtrong fort of batteries, the 
chief defence of the harbour, He weighed on the gth, with the Roe- 
buck, Richmond, and Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, and Sand- 
vich armed ſhip, the Renown bringing up the rear; and, Pafling through 
a ſevere fire, anchored in about two hours under James's Iſland, with 
the loſs of twenty-ſeven ſeamen killed and wounded.. The Richmond's 
fore-top-maſt was ſhot away, and the ſhips in general ſuſtained damage in 
their maſts and rigging, though not materially in their hulls. But the 
Acetus tranſport, having on board ſome paval ſtores, grounded within 
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= zun. hot of Sullivan's Iſland, and received ſo much 2 that ſhe 
11 vas obliged to be abandoned and burnt. _ 

On the 10th, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Anse ſummoned 
= the town to ſurrender to his Majeſty's arms: but Major-General Lincoln, 


who commanded in Charleſtown, returned them an anſwer, dec{aring it 


779, to be his intention to defend the place. The batteries were now opened 
a eint the town; and from their effect the fire of the American ad- 
my rarced works conſiderably abated. It appears that the number of troops 
1 under the command of Lincoln were by far too few for defending works 


of ſuch extent as thoſe of Charleſtown ; and that many of theſe were men 


tn, BY accuſtomed to military ſervice, and very ill provided with cloaths 
111 ud other neceſſaries. General Lincoln had been for ſome time expecting 
6/66 reinſorcements and ſupplies from Virginia and other places: but they 
cated ane in very lowly, Earl Cornwallis and Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
plac under him, were alſo extremely active in intercepting ſuch reinforce- |, 
had 3 ments and ſupplies as were, ſent to the American general. They totally 
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ing to the relief of the town; and alſo made themſelves maſters of ſome 
poſts, which gave them in a great degree the command of the 

by which means great ſupplies of proviſions fell into their hands, 

Bauch was the ſtate of things, and Fort Sullivan had alſo been taken 
by the king's troops, when on the 18th of May General Clinton apain 
ſummoned the town to ſurrender; an offer being made, as had been 
done before, that if they ſurrendered, the lives and property of the in- 
habitants ſhould be preſerved to them. Articles of capitulation were 
then propoſed by General Lincoln; but the terms were not agreed to 
by General Clinton. At length, however, the town being cloſely in 
veſted on all ſides, and the preparations to ſtorm it in every part being 
in great forwardneſs, and the ſhips ready to move to the aſſault, Gere. 
ral Lincoln, who had been applicd to for that purpoſe by the inhabitant, 
ſurrendered it on ſuch articles of capitulation as General Clinton had 
before agreed to. This was on the 4th of May, which was one month 
and two days after the town had been firſt ſummoned to ſurrender, 
A large quantity of ordnance, arms, and ammunition, were found in 
Charleſtown ; and, according to Sir Henry Clinton's account, the nun- 
ber of priſoners taken in Charleſtown amounted to five thouſand fix hut. 
dred and eighteen men, excluſive of near a thouſand ſailors in arms; 
but according to General Lincoln's account tranſmitted to the congrels 
the whole number of continental troops taken priſoners amounted to no 
more than two thouſand four hundred and eighty ſeven, The remain 
der, therefore, included in General Clinton's account, muſt have cot- 
| fiſted of militia and inhabitants of the town. Several American frigate 
were alſo taken or deſtroyed in the harbour of Charleſtown, 

The loſs of Charleſtown evidently exciced a conſiderable alarm in 
America: and their popular writers, particularly the author of the cee 
brated performance intitled Common Senſe, in ſome other pieces made 
uſe of it as a powerful argument to lead them to more vigorous exertion 
againſt Great Britain, that they might the more edel and certainly 
ſecure their independence, 

While Sir Henry Clinton was employed in his voyage to Charleſtom, 
and in thg fiege of that place, the garriſon at New York ſeem not 
have been wholly free from apprehenſions for their own ſafety, An f. 
tenſe froſt, accompanied. with great falls of ſnow, began about the midi 
of December 1779, and ſhut up tho navigation of the port of New Vol 
from the ſea, within a few days after the departure of Admiral Arbuth- 


not and General Clinton. The ſeverity of the weather increaſed io i 
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great a degree, that towards the middle of January all communicatios 
with New York by water re 1 
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opened by the ice. The inhabitants could ſcarcely be faid to be in an in. 
ſülat tate. Horſes with heavy carriages could go over the ice into the 
ſerſeys from one iſland to another. The paſſage in the North River, 
even in the wideſt part from New York to Paulus Hook, which was 
two thouſand yards, was about the 19th of January practicable for the 
heavieſt cannon : an event which had been unknown in the memory of 
man. Proviſions were ſoon after tranſported upon ſledges, and a de- 
tachment of cavalry marched upon the ice from New York to Staten 
11nd, which was a diſtance of eleven miles. 888 | 

The city of New York being thus circumſtanced, was confidered as 
much expoſed to the attacks from the continental troops : and it was 
ſtrongly reported that General' Waſhington Was meditating a great 
ſtroke upon New York with his whole force, by different attacks. 
Some time before this, Major-general Pattiſon, commandant at New 
York, having received an addreſs from many of the inhabitants, offering 
to put themſelves in military array, he thought the preſent a favourable 
opportunity of try ing the ſincerity. of their profeſſions. Accordingly he 
iſſued a proclamation, calling upon all the male inhabitants from fixteen 
to ſixty to take up arms. The requiſition was ſo readily complied with, 
that in a few days, forty companies from the fix wards of the city were 
inrolled, officered, and under arms, to the number of two thouſand fix 
hundred, many ſubſtantial citizens ſerving in the ranks of each company. 
Other volunteer companies were formed; and the city was put into a 
very ſtrong poſture of defence. | | 

No attack, however, was made upon New Vork, whatever deſign 
might originally - have been meditated : but an attempt was made upon 
Staten Iſland, where there were about eighteen hundred men, under the 
command of Brigadier-general Sterling, who were well intrenched. 
General Waſhington, whoſe army was hutted at Morris-Town, ſent a 
detachment of two thouſand ſeven hundred men, with fix pieces of can- 
non, two mortars, and ſome horſes, commanded by Lord Sterling, who 
arrived at Staten Iſland early in the morning of the 15th of January. 
The advanced poſts of the Britiſh troops retired upon the approach of 
the Americans, who formed the line, and made ſome movements in the 
courſe of the day; but they withdrew in the night, after having burnt 
one houſe, pillaged ſome others, and carried off with them about two 
hundred head of cattle. Immediately on the arrival of the Americans 
on Staten Iſland, Lieutenant-general Knyphauſen had embarked fix 
hundred men to attempt a paſſage, and to ſupport General Sterling: but 
the floating ice compelled them to return. It is, hawever; imagined» 
tat the appearance of theſe tratiſports, with the Britiſh troops on 
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i board, which the Americans could ſee towards the eloſe of the day, in 


duced the latter to make ſo precipitate a retreat. A 

After Charleſtown had ſurrendered to the king's troops, Genera 
Clinton iſſued two proclamations, and alſo circulated a hand. bill amongſt 
the inhabitants of South Carolina, in order to induce them to return tg 
their allegiance, and to be ready to join the king's troops, It was (aid, 


chat the helping hand of every man was wanted to re-eſtabliſh peace and 


good government: and that as the commander in chief wiſhed not 
to draw the king's friends into danger, while any doubt could remain of 
their ſucceſs; ſo now that this was certain, he truſted that one and all 
would heartily join, and by a general concurrence give effect to ſuch 
neceſſary meaſures for that purpoſe as from time to time might be point. 
ed out. Thoſe who had families were to form a militia to remain at 
home, and occafionally to aſſemble in their own diſtricts, when required, 
under officers of their own chooſing, for the maintenance of peace and 


good order. Thoſe who had no families, and who could conveniently 


be ſpared for a time, it was preſumed, would cheerfully aſſiſt his Majeſ- 
ty's troops in driving their oppreſſors, acting under the authority of 
congreſs, and all the miſeries of war, far from that colony. For this 
purpoſe it was ſaid to be neceſſary that the young men ſhould be ready 
to aſſemble when required, and to ſerve with the king's troops for any 
fix months of the enſuing twelve that might be, found -requiſit, 
under proper regulations. They might chooſe officers to each company 
to command them; and were to be allowed, when on ſervice, pay, am. 
munition, and proviſions, in the ſame manner as the king's troops, 
When they joined the army, each man was to be furniſhed with a certik- 
cate, declaring that he was only engaged to ſerve as a militia-man for the 
time ſpecified ; that he was not to be marched beyond North Carolins 
and Georgia; and that, when the time was out, he was freed from all 
claims whatever of military ſervice, excepting the common and uſual 
militza-duty where he lived. He would then, it was ſaid, Have paid his 


debt to his country, and be intitled to enjoy undiſturbed that peace, 


liberty, and property, at home, which he had contributed to ſecure. 
The proclamations and publications of General Clinton appear to hare 
produged ſome effect in South Carolina; though they probably operate! 
chiefly upon thoſe who were before not much inclined. to the cauſe of 
American independence. Two hundred ani ten of the inhabitants of 


| Charleſtown ſigned an addreſs to General Clinton and Admiral Arbutl- 


not, ſoliciting to be readmitred to the. character and condition of Brit 
ſubjecte, the inhabitants of that eity having been hitherto conſidered p 
priſoners; on parole; degkazing: their diſapprabation of . the dockt 
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American independence; and exprefling their regret, that after the re- 
peal of thoſe ſtatutes which gave riſe to the troubles in America, the 
vrertures made by his Majeſty's commiſſioners had not been regarded by 
the congreſs. Sir Henry Clinton, in one of the proclamations iſſued as 
"his time, declared, that if any perſons ſhould thenceforward appear in 
ams in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's government 
in that country, or ſhould under any pretence or authority whatſoever 
attempt to compel any other perſon or perſons to do ſo, or who ſhould 
binder or intimidate the king's faithful and loyal ſubjects from joining 
his forces or otherwiſe performing thoſe duties their allegiance required, 

{ach perſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and their eſtates 
be immediately ſeized in order to be confiſcated. AT 

Mean time the ravages of war did not prevent the Americans from 
paying ſome attention to the arts of peace. On the 4th of May an act 
paſſed by the council and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſett's Bay 
for incorporating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for the cultivation and pro- 
motion of the arts and ſciences, | | . 

Some doubts having ariſen in the Congreſs, towards the cloſe of the 
preceding year, about the propriety of their aſſembling in the city of 
Philadelphia, it was now reſolved that they ſhould continue to meet 
there: and a committee of three members was appointed, to report a 
proper place where buildings might be provided for the reception of 
the congreſs, together with an eſtimate of the expence of providing ſuch 
buildings and the neceſſary offices for the ſeveral boards. It was alſo 
reſolved by the congreſs, that a monument ſhould be erected to the me- 
mory of their late general Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, in 
teſtimony of his ſignal and important ſervices to the United States of 
America, with an inſcription expreſlive of his amiable character and 
heroic atchievements; and that the continental treaſurers ſhould be 
direted to advance a ſum not exceeding three hundred pounds to Dr, 
Franklin to defray the expence ; that gentleman being deſited to cauſe 
the monument to be executed at Paris, or in ſome other part of France, 
li was likewiſe reſolved by the congreſs, that a court ſhould bo eſtabliſh- 
6d for the trial of all appeals from the court of admiralty of the United 
States of America, in caſes of capture ; to conſiſt of three judges, ap- 
pointed and commiſſioned by congreſs, and who were to take an 


of office ; and that the trials in this court ſhould be determined by the 


The difficulties of the Congreſs and of the people of America had 
been greatly increaſed by the depreciation of their paper · curreney. At 
| _ the 
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the time when the colonies engaged in a war with Great Britain, they 
had no regular civil governments. eſtabliſhed among them of ſufficient 
energy to enforce the collection of taxes, or to provide funds for the 
redemption of ſuch bills of credit as their neceſſities obliged them ig 
iſſue. In conſequence of this ſtate of things, their bills increaſed in 
quantity far beyond the ſum neceſſary for the purpoſe of a circulating 
medium : and as they wanted at the ſame time ſpecific funds to reft on 
for their redemption, they ſaw their paper-currency daily fink in valve, 
The depreciation continued, by a kind of gradual progreffion, from the 
year 1777 to 1780: ſo that, at the latter period, the continental dollar 
were paſſed, by common , conſent, in moſt parts of America, at the 
rate of at leaſt J3ths below their nominal value. The impoſlbility of 
keeping up the credit of the currency to any fixed ſtandard, occafonel 
great and almoſt inſurmountable embarraſſments in aſcertaining the valve 
of property, or carrying on trade with any ſufficient certainty, Thoſe 
who fold, and thoſe who bought, were left without a rule whereon to 
form a judgment of their profit ar loſs: and every ſpecies of commerce 
or exchange, whether foreign or domeſtic, was expoſed to numberlel 
and increaſing difficulties. The conſequences of the depreciation of the 
paper-currency were alſo felt with peculiar ſeverity by ſuch of the 
Americans as were engaged in their military ſervices, and greatly avg- 
mented by their other hardſhips. The requiſitions made by the congrel 
to the ſeveral colonies for ſupplies, were alſo far from always being r- 
gularly complied with: and their troops were not unfrequenily in want 
of the moſt common neceſſaries; which naturally occaſioned complaints 
and diſcontent among them. Some of theſe difficulties, reſulting from 
. their circumſtances and ſituation, perhaps no wiſdom could have pre- 
vented : but they ſeem to have ariſen in part from the congreſs not 
being ſufficiently acquainted with the principles of finance, and from 1 
defe&t of ſyſtem 1 in the departments of their government, The cauſe of 
the Americans appears alſo to have ſuffered ſomewhat by their depending 
too mach on temporary enliftments. But the congreſs endeavoured, 
towards the cloſe of the year 1780, to put their army upon a more pet- 
manent footing, and to give all the ſatisfaction to their officers and ſo 
diers which their circumſtances would permit, They appointed a com- 
mittee for arranging their finances, and made ſome new regulation 
reſpecting their war. office and treaſury- „ and other public de 
partments. 

Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under which they laboured, the 
Americans ſeemed to entertain no doubts but that they ſhould be able 
to maintain their independency. The 4th of July was _—_— 
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year at Philadelphia with ſome pomp, as the anniverſary of American 
— A commencement for conferring degrees in the arts wus 
deld the ſame day, in the hall of the univerſity there; at which the 
preſident and members of the congreſs attended, and other perſons in 
public offices. The Chevalier De la Lucerne, minifter plenipotentiary 
from the French king to the United States, was alſo preſent on the oc- 
cafion, A charge was publicly addreſſed by the provoſt of the univerſity 
to the ſtudents; in which he ſaid, that he could not but congratulate 
them © on that auſpicious day, which, amidſt the confuſions and deſo- 
lions of war, beheld learning beginning to revive; and animated them 
with the pleafing proſpect of ſeeing the ſacred lamp of ſcience burning 
with 2 till brighter flame, and ſcattering its invigorating rays over the 
mexplored deferts of that extenſive continent, until the whole world 
ſhould be involved in the united blaze of knowledge, liberty, and re- 
ligion, When he ſtretched his views forward (he ſaid), and ſurveyed 
the riſing glories of America, the enriching conſequences of their de- 
termined ſtruggle for liberty, the extenſive fields of intellectual improve. 
ment and uſeful invention, in ſcience and arts, in agriculture and com- 
merce, in religion and government, through which the unſettered mind 
would range, with increafing delight, in queſt of the undifcovered trea - 
ſure which yet lay concealed in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms of that new world; or in the other fertile ſources of know- 
ledge with which it abounded. His heart ſwelled with the pleaſing 
ptoſpect, that the ſons of that inſtitution would diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in the different walks of life, by their literary n to the em- 
belliſhment and increaſe of human happineſs.” 
On the 10th of July, M. Ternay, with a fleet cubic of ſeven 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, and a large body of French troops, 
commanded by Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Iſland; and 
the following day fix thouſand men were landed there. A committee 
from the general aſſembly of Rhode Iſland; was appointed to congra- 
tulate the French general on his arrival: whereupon he returned an 
anſwer, in which he informed them, that the king his maſter had ſent 
bim to the aſſiſtance of his good and faithful allies the United States of 
America, At preſent, he ſaid he only brought over the vanguard of a 
much greater force deſtined for their aid; and the king had ordered 
tim to aſſure them, that his whole power ſhould be exerted for their 
ſupport, He added, that the French troops were under the ſtricteſt 
Uiſcipline ; and, acting under the orders of General Waſhington, would 
lire with the Americans as their brethren. EC WEL 
Vol, I, 4 B A ſcheme 
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A ſcheme was 1 formed, of making a combined attack with 
1h ſhips and troops, under the command of Sir Henry Clinton and 
Admiral Arbuthnot, againſt the French fleet and troops af Rhode Iſland, 
Accordingly a conſiderable part of the troops at New York were en. 
barked for that purpoſe. General Waſhington having received infor. 
mation of this, paſſed the North River, by a very rapid moyment, 
and, with an army increaſed to twelve thouſand men, . proceeded with 
relerity towards King's Bridge, in order to attack New York; but 
learning that the Britiſh general had changed his intentions, and dif. 
embarked his troops on the giſt of the month, General Waſhington 
tecroſſed the river and returned to his former ſtation. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and the admiral had agreed to relinquiſh their deſign of attacking 
the French and Americans at Rhode Iſland as impracticable for the 
preſent. 

An unſucceſsful attempt was alſo made about this time in the Jerſeys 
by General Knyphauſen, with ſeven thouſand Britiſh troops under his 
command, to ſurpriſe the advanced poſts of General Waſhington's 
army. They proceeded very rapidly towards Springfield, meeting 
with little oppoſition till they came to the bridge there, which was very 
gallantly defended by one hundred and ſeventy of the continental troops 
for fifteen minutes, againſt the Britiſh army: but they were at length 
obliged to give up ſo unequal a conteſt, with the loſs of thirty-ſeven 
men. After ſecuring this paſs, the Britiſh troops marched into the 
place, and ſet fire to moſt of the houſes, They alſo committed ſome 
other depredations in the Jerſeys; but gained no laurels there, being 


obliged to return about the beginning of July without effecting any 
thing material. 

But in South Carolina the royal arms were attended with more ſuc- 
ceſs, Earl Cornwallis, who commanded the Britiſh troops there, ob- 
tained a very ſignal victory over General Gates on the 16th of Augult 
The action began at break of day, in a ſituation very advantageous for 
the Britiſh troops, but very unfavourable to the Americans, Thelatterwere 
much more numerous; but the ground on which both armies ſtood was nat- 
rowed by ſwamps on the right and left, ſo that the Americans could not 

properly avail themſelves of their ſuperior numbers. There ſeems to hare 
heen ſome want of generalſhip in Gates, in ſuffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed 
in ſo diſadvantageous a poſition :. but this circumſtance was partly the ei. 
ect of accident; for both armies ſet out with a deſign of attacking each 
other preciſcly at the ſame time, at ten the preceding evening, and mt 
together before day-light at the place where the action happened. The 
antarh was made by the Britiſh troops with great vigour, and in a fev 
migutes 
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unten "the action was general along the whole line. It was it 
this time a dead calm, with a little hazineſs in the air, which prevent- 
ing the ſmoke from riting, occaſioned ſo thick a darkneſs, that it was 
Jifficult to ſee the effect of a very heavy and well - fupported fire on ob 
fides, The Britiſh troops either kept up a coniſtant fire; or made uſe 
bayonets, as opportunities offered : and after an obſtinate refiſtance 
during three quarters of an hour, threw the American into total con- 
fukon, and forced them to give way in all quarters, The continental 
troops appear to have behaved well, but the militia were ſoon broken, 
and left the former to oppoſe the whole force of the Britiſh troops. 
General Gates did all in his power to rally the militia, but without 
effect: the continentals retreated in ſome order, but the rout of the 
militia was ſo great, that the Britiſh cavalry are ſaid to have purſued 


them to the diſtance of twenty-two miles from the- place where the 


action happened. The loſs of the Americans was very conſiderable + 


about one thouſand priſoners were taken, and more are ſaid to have | 


been killed and wounded, but the number is not accurately aſcertained. 
Seven pieces of braſs cannon, a number of colours, and all the ammu - 
nition-waggons of the Americans, were alſo taken. Of the Britiſh 
troops, the killed and wounded amounted to two hundred and thir- 
teen, Among the priſoners taken was Major General Baron de Kalb, 
a Prufian officer in the Americah ſervice, who was mortally wounded, 
having exhibited great gallantry in the courſe of the action, and re- 
rived eleven wounds, The Britiſh troops by which this great victory 
vas atchieved, did not much exceed two thouſand, while the American 
army is ſaid to have amounted to fix thouſand ; of which, however, the 
greateſt part were militia. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed kinſelf 
in this action, was detached the following day with ſome cavalry and 
light infantry, amounting to about three hundred and fifty men, to at- 
tack a corps of Americans under General Sumpter. ' He executed this 
ſervice with great activity and military addreſs. He procured good 
information of Sumpter's movements; and by forced- and concealed 
marches came up with and ſurpriſed him in the middle of the day on 
the 18th, near the Catawba Fords. He totally deſtroyed or diſperſed- 
lis detachment, which conſiſted of ſeven hundred men, killing one hun- 
dred and fifty on the ſpot, and taking two pieces of * cannon, three 
hundred priſoners, and forty-four waggons. | 

Not long after theſe events means were found to detach Major Gene. 
nl Arnold, who had engaged fo ardently in the cauſe of America, 
de had exhibited ſo much bravery in the ſupport of it, from the 
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intereſts. eek Major a, 
tiſh army, was a principal agent in this tranſaction: or, if the gvertuce 
of joining the King's troops came firſt from Arnold, this gentleman wy 
3 employed to concert the affair with him. More muſt hare 

originally comprehended in the ſcheme than the mem deſenio 
of the American cauſe by Arnold: but whatever defigns bad been 
formed. for promoting the views of the Britiſh government, they were 
fruſtrated by the apprehending of Major Andræ. He was taken in 
diſguiſe, after having aſſumed a falſe name, on the 23d of September, 
by three American ſoldiers; to whom he offered conſiderable rewards if 
they would have ſuffered, him to eſcape, but without effect. Several 
papers written by Arnold were found upon him; and when Arndld hal 
learned that Major Andre was ſeized, he found means to get on board 
a barge, and to eſcape to one of the King s ſhips. General Waſhington 
referred the caſe of Major Andre to the examination and deciſion of 
board of general officers, conſiſting of Major General Green, Major 
General Lord Sterling, Major General the Marquis de Ia Fayette, Ma- 
jor General the Baron de Steuben, two other Major Generals, and cight 
Brigadier Generals. Major Andrè was examined before them, and the 
panicylars of his caſe inquired into; and they reported to the Ame- 
rican commander in chief, that Mr, Andrè came on ſhore from the 
Vulture ſloop of War in the night, on an interview with Generl 
Arnold, in a private and ſecret manner ; that he changed his def 
yithin the American lines; and, under a feigned name, and in a 
diſguiſed habit, paſſed the American works at Stoney and Verplank'\ 
Points, on the evening of the 22d of September; that he was taken on 
the morning of the 23d at Tarry-town, he being then on his way for 
New Vork: and that, when taken, he had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral pa- 
pers which contained intelligence for the enemy. They therefore de- 
texmined, that he ought to be confidered as a ſpy from the enemy; and 
that, agreeable to the law and uſage of nations, he ought to ſuffer 
death. Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant General Robertſon, and the late 
American general Arnold, all wrote preſſing letters to General Waſhing- 
ton on the occaſion, in order to prevent the deciſion of the board of 
general officers from being put in force : but their applications were 
ineffeRual. Major Andre was hanged at Tappan, in the province of 
New: Vork, on the, ad of Otober, He met his fate with great firmnc6; 
but appeared ſomewhat hurt that he was not allowed a more military 
death, for which he bad ſolicited. He was a gentleman of very amiable 
qualities, had a taſte for literature and the fine arts, and poſſeſſed many 


JI Hig death, therefore, was regretted even [by bis ene 
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ies; and the ſeverity of the determination concerning him was much 
xclaimed againſt in Great Britain. It was, however, generally ac- 
knowledged by impartial perſons, that there was nothing in the execu- 
ton of this unſorrunate gentleman but nnn 
the rules of war. ? 

ee beigntiet tc te-o lag eee 
liſhed an addreſs to the inhabitants of America, dated from New York, 
Ofober J, in which he endeavoured to juſtify his deſertion of their 
cauſe. He faid, that when he firſt. engaged in it, he conceived the 
rights of his country to be in danger, and duty and honour called him 
to her defence. A redreſs of grievances was his only aim and object; 
and therefore he acquieſced unwillingly in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, becauſe he thought it precipitate. But what now induced him 
to deſert their cauſe was the diſguſt he had conceived at the French al- 
liance, and at the refuſal of Congreſs to comply with the laſt terms 
offered by Great Britain, which he thought 90. 
tons and to all their wiſhes. 

The Americans, however, accounted for the conduct of Arnold in a 
different manner. They alledged that he had ſo involved himſelf in 
debts and difficulties by bis extravagant manner of living in America, 
that he had rendered it very inconvenient for him to continue there: 
that after the evacuation of Philadelphia by the Britiſh troops, General 
Amold, being inveſted with the command of that city, had made the houſe 
of Mr, Penn, which was the beſt in the city, his head quarters. This 
he had furniſhed in an elegant and expenſive manner, and lived in a 
ſtyle far beyond his income. It was manifeſt, they ſaid, that he could 
at firſt have no great averſion to the French alliance, becauſe that when 
M. Gerard, miniſter plenipotentiary from the court of France, arrived 
at Philadelphia in July 1778, General Arnold early and earneſtly ſoli- 
cited that miniſter, with his whole ſuite, to take apartments and 
bed and board at big houſe, until a proper houſe could be provided by 
order of the Congreſs, This offer M. Gerard accepted, and continued 
wich him ſome weeks, The French miniſter reſided upwards of four. 
ten months in Philadelphia; during which time General Arnold kept 
up the moſt friendly and intimate acquaintance with him, and 
a a continued interchange of dinners, balls, route, and concerts ; ſa. 
that M. Gerard muſt have believed; that in General Arnold he had 
found and left one of the warmeſt friends the court of France had in 
America, He was alſo one of the firſt in congratulating the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, the ſecond French miniſter. About this time complaints 
ud accuſations were exhibited againſt him by the government of Phi. 
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ladelphia e among . 
appropriation of goods and merchandize to his own uſe, which he bal 
ſeized as Britiſh property in Philadelphia in July 1978. It was dere 
mined by a court-martial that his conduR was highly reptehenfible; bot 
he was indulgently treated, and was therefore only reprimanded by 
the commander in chief General Waſhington. It was in theſe cir. 
cumſtances; the Americans ſaid, bankrupted in reputation and fortune, 
loaded with debts, and having a growing and "expenſive family, that 
Govern: Arnold, firſt turned his gn 2 Joining the royal 
arms. 

After tha defeat of General Gates dy Earl 3 that nobleman 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in extending the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, 
and with conſiderable effect. But one enterpriſe, which was conducted by 
Major Ferguſon, proved unſuceeſsful. That officer had taken abundant 
pains to diſcipline ſome of the tory militia, as they were termed; and with 
- a party of theſe and ſame Britiſh troops, amounting in the whole to about 
one thouſand four hundred men, made incurſions into the country, But on 
the 7th of October he was attacked by a ſuperior body of Americans at 
2 place called King's Mountain, and totally defeated.” One hundred 
and fifty were killed in the action, and eight hundred and ten made pri- 
ſoners, of which one hundred and fifty were wounded, © Fifteen hundred 
ſtands. of arms alſo fell into the hands of the Americans, whoſe loſs was 
inconſiderable. But the following month Lieutenant Colonel Tatleton, 
who continued to exert his uſual activity and bravery, with a party of one 
hundred and ſeventy, chiefly cavalry, attacked and defeated General 
Sumpter, who is ſaid to have had one thouſand men, at a place called 
Black Stocks. Sumpter was wounded, and about one hundred and 
twenty of the Americans killed, wounded, or taken, Of the Britiſh 
troops about fifty were killed and wounded.  ' | 

On the gd of September the Mercury, a congreſs n was taken 
by the Veſtal, Captain Keppel, near Newfoundland. On board this 
packet was Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of the Congreſs, who was bound 
on an embaſſy to Holland. He had thrown his papers overboard, but 
great part of them were recovered without having received much da- 
mage: He was brought to London, and examined before the privy 
council; in conſequence of which he was committed cloſe priſoner to 

the Tower, on the 6th of October, on a charge of high treaſon, His 
papers were delivered to the miniſtry, and continued to facilitate a cup · 
ture with Holland, as among them was found the ſketch of a treaty 
of amity and commerce between n 3 of 1 e 
States of America. | - 
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At the beginning of the year 1781, an affair happened in America, 
rom which expectations were formed by Sir Henry Clinton, that ſome 
conſiderable advantage might be derived to the royal cauſe. The long 
continuance of the war, and the difficulties under, which the Congreſs 
boured, had prevented their troops from being ptoperly ſupplied with 
receſſaries and conveniencies. In conſequence of this, on the firſt of 
January, the American troops that were hutted at Morris Town, and 
ho formed what was called the Pennſylvania Line, turned out, being in 
number about one thouſand three hundred, and declared, that they 
would ſerve no longer, unleſs their grievances were redreſſed, as they 
had not received their pay, or been furniſhed with the neceſſary eloath- 
ing or proviſions, It is ſaid that they were ſomewhat inflamed with 
liquor, in conſequence of rum having been diſtributed to them more 
liberally than uſual, New Year's Day being conſidered as a kind of ſeſ- 
tiral, A riot enſued, in which an officer was killed, and four wound- 
ed; five 7 ſix of the inſurgents were alſo wounded. They then col 
lected the artillery, ſtores, proviſions, and waggons, and matched out of 
the camp. They paſſed by the quarters of General Wayne, who ſent a 
meſſage to them, requeſting them to deſiſt, or the conſequences would 
prove fatal. They refuſed, and proceeded on their march till the even- 
ing, when they took poſt on an advantageous piece of ground, and 
elected officers from among themſelves. On the ſecond, they marched: 
to Middlebrook, and on the third to Princetown, where they fixed their 
quarters. On that day a flag of truce was ſent to them from the offi- 
een of the American camp, with a meſſage, deſiring to know what were 
their intentions. Some of them anſwered, that they had already ſerved 
longer than the time for which they were enliſted, and would ſerve no 
longer; and others, that they would not return, unleſs their grievances 
vere redreſſed. But at the ſame time they repeatedly, and in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, denied being influenced by the leaſt diſaffection to the American 
auſe, or having any intentions of deſerting to the enemy. 

Intelligence of this tranſaction was ſoon conveyed to New Vork. A 
large body of Britiſh troops were immediately ordered to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to move on the ſhorteſt notice, it being hoped that 
the American reyolters might be induced to join the royal army. Meſ- 
ſengers were alſo ſent to them from General Clinton, acquainting them 
tlat they ſhould directly be taken under the protection of the Britiſh 
government ; that they ſhould have a free pardon for all former of- 
fences; and that the pay due to them from the Congreſs ſhould” be 
faithfully paid them, wi hout any expeRation ot mn {itary ſervice, un- 
le it ſhould be voluntary, upon condition ot «heir laying down their 
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arms and returning to their allegiance. It was aaa, 
them to move beyond the South river; and they were aſſured, that 3 
body of Britiſh troops ſhould de ready to protect them whenever they 
defired it. Theſe propoſitions were rejected with diſdain; aud they 
eren delivered up two of Sir Henry Clinton's meſſengers to the con- 
grefs. Joſeph Reed, Eq. preſident of the ſtate of Perinſylvania, after. 
wards repaired to them at Prince-town, and an accommodation took 
place: ſuch of them as had ſerved out their full terms were permitted to 
return to their own homes, and others again joined the American army, 
upon receiving ſatisfactory aſſurances that their gtievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed. 

Lord Cornwallis now began to make very vigorous exertions, in 
order to penetrate into North Carolina. On the 11th of January his 
Lordſhip's army was in motion, and advancing towards that province; 
but was ſomewhat delayed by an attempt made by the Americans, 
under General Morgan, to make themſelves maſters of the valuable 
diſtrict of Ninety-ſix. In order to prevent this, Lord Cornwallis de- 
tached Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, with three hundred cavalry, three 
hundred light infantry, the ſeventh regiment, the firſt battalion of the 
ſeventy-firſt regiment, and two three-pounders, to oppoſe the progreſs 
of Morgan, not doubting but that he would be able to perform this 


ſervice effectually. The Britiſh troops came up with the Americans 
under General Morgan on the 17th of January. The Americans were 


drawn up in an open wood, and having been lately joined by ſome mi- 
litia, were more numerous than the Britiſh troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton ; but the latter were ſo much bettet diſciplined, that 
they had the utmoſt confidence of obtaining a ſpeedy victory. The at- 
tack was begun by the firſt line of infantry, conſiſting of the ſeventh fe- 
giment and a corps of light infantry, with a troop of cavalry placed on 
each flank. The firſt battalion of the ſeventy-firſt and the remainder of 
the cavalry formed the reſerve. The American line ſoon gave way, and 
their militia quitted the field ; upon which the royal troops, ſuppoſing 
the victory already gained, engaged with ardour in the purſuit, and 
were thereby thrown into ſome diforder. General Morgan's corps, 
who were ſuppoſed to have been routed, then immediately faced about 
and threw in a heavy fire upon the king's troops, which occaſioned the 
utmoſt confuſion amongſt them; and they were at length totally de- 
feated by. the Americans, Four hundred of the. Britiſh infantry were 
either killed, wounded, or taken priſoners; the loſs of the cavalry v3 


much leſs conſiderable ; but the two three-pounders fell ee 


of the Americans, together with the colours of the ſeventh regiment ; and 
all he detachment of royal artillery were either killed or _ 
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Jefence of their colours. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, however, made 
another effort; having aſſembled about ſifty of his cavalry, he charged 


and repulſed Colonel Waſhington's horſe, retook his baggage, and killed 


the Americans who were appointed to guard it. He then retreated to 
Hamilton's ford, near the mouth of Bullcck's creek, carrying with 
him part of his baggage, and deſtroying the remainder, 

This defeat of the troops under Tarleton was a ſevere ſtroke to Lord 
Cornwallis, as the loſs of his light infantry was a great diſadvantage to 
him, The day after that event, he employed in collecting the remains 
of Tarleton's corps, and endeavouring to form a junction with General 
Leſlie, who had been ordered to march towards hiia with a body of 
Britiſh troops from Wynneſborough. Conſiderable exertions were then 
made by part of the army, without baggage, to retake the priſoners in 
the hands of the Americans, and to intercept General Morgan's corps 
on its retreat to the Catawba. But that American officer, after his defeat 
of Tarleton, had made forced marches up into the country, and croſſed 
the Catawba the evening before a great rain, which ſwelled the river to 
ſuch a degree, as to, prevent the royal army from croſſing for ſeveral 
days; during which time the Britiſh priſoners were got over the Yad- 
kin; whencc they proceeded to Dan River, which they alſo paſſed, and 
on the 14th of February had reached Court-houſe in the province of 
Virginia, 

Lord Cornwallis employed a halt of two days in collecting ſome flour, 


add in deſtroying ſuperfluous baggage and all his waggons excepting | 


thoſe laden with hoſpital ſtores, ſalt, and ammunition, and four re- 
ſerved empty in readineſs for fick or wounded. Being thus freed from 
all unneceſſary incumbrances, he marched through North Carolina with 
great rapidity, and penetrated to the remoteſt extremities of that pro- 
vince on the banks of the Dan. His progreſs was ſometimes impeded 
by parties of the militia, and ſome ſkirmiſhes enſued, but he met with 
no very conſiderable oppoſition, On the 1ſt of February, the king's 
troops croſſed the Catawba at M*Cowan's Ford, where General David- 
ſon, with a party of American militia, was poſted, in order to oppoſe 
tir paſſage ; but he falling by the firſt diſcharge, the royal troops 


made good their landing, and the militia retreated, When Lord Corn- 


vallis arrived at Hillſhorough, he erected the king's ſtandard, and 
invited, by proclamation, all loyal ſubjects to repair to it, and to 
ſtand forth and take an active part in aſſiſting his Lordſhip to reſtore 


order and government. He had been taught to believe that the king's 


were numerous in that part of the country : but the event did 
not confirm the truth of the repreſentations that had been given. The 
Vor. I, 40 royaliſts 
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royaliſts were but few in number, and ſome of them too ab to joi 
the king's ſtandard. There were, indeed, about two hundred wig am 
proceeding to Hillſborough, under Colonel Pyle, in order to avow their 
attachment to the royal cauſe; but they were met accidentally, and 
ſurrounded by a detachment from the American army, by whom a num. 
ber of them are faid to have been killed when they were begging for 
quarter, without making the leaſt reſiſtance, Mean while General 
Greene was marching with great expedition with the troops under his 
command, in order to form a junction with other corps of American 
troops, that he might thereby be enabled to put an effectual ſtop to 
the progreſs of Lord Cornwallis. 

In other places ſome conſiderable advantages were a by the 
royal arms. On the 4th of January, ſome ſhips of war with a number 
of tranſports, on board which was a large body of troops under the com- 

mand of Brigadier-general Arnold, arrived at Weſtover, about one 
| hundred and forty miles from the Capes of Virginia, where the troops 
immediately landed and marched to Richmond ; which they reached 
without oppoſition, the militia that was collected having retreated on 
their approach. Lieutenant- colonel Simcoe marched from hence with a 
detachment of Britiſh troops to Weſtham, where they deſtroyed one of 
the fineft founderies for cannon in America, and a large quantity of 
| ſtores and cannon. General Arnold, on his arrival at Richmond, found 
there large quantities of ſalt, rum, ſail- cloth, tobacco, and other mer- 
chandiſe ; and that part of theſe cominodities which was public pro- 
perty he deſtroyed, The Britiſh troops afterwards attacked and dif. 
perſed ſome ſmall parties of the Americans, took ſome ſtores and a few 
pieces of cannon, and the 2oth of the fame month marched into Portſ- 
mouth. On the 25th, Captain Barclay, with ſeveral ſhips of war, and 
a body of troops under the command of Major Craig, arrived in Cape 
Fear river. The troops landed about nine miles from Wilmington, and 
on the 28th entered that town. It was underſtood that their having 
poſſeſſion of that town, and being maſters of Cape Fear river, would be 
productive of very beneficial effects to Lord Cornwallis's army. 

General Greene having elfected a junction about the 10th of March 
with a continental regiment of what were called eighteen months men, and 
two large bodies of militia belonging to Virginia and North Carolina, 
formed a reſolution to attack the Britiſh troops under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis, The American army marched from the High Rock 
Ford on the 12th of the month, and on the 14th arrived at Guildford 
Lord Cornwallis, from the information he had received of the motions 
of the American general, concluded what were his deſigns. As they 


approached 
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approached more nearly to each other, a few ſkirmiſhes enſued between 


ſome advanced parties, in which the king's troops had the advantage. 


On the morning of the 15th, Lord Cornwallis marched with his troops 
at day-break in order to meet the Americans, or to attack them in their 
encampment. About four miles from Guildford, the advanced guard 
of the Britiſh army, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, fell in 
with a corps of the Americans, conſiſting of Lieutenant-colonel Lee's 
legion, ſome Back Mountain men and Virginian militia, with whom he 
had a ſevere ſkirmiſh, but whom he at length obliged to retreat. 

The greater part of the country in which the action happened is a 
wilderneſs, with a few cleared fields interſperſed. 'The American army, 
which was ſuperior to the royal in point of numbers, was poſted on a 
riſing ground about a mile and a half from Guildford court-houſe, It 
was drawn up in three lines: the front line was compoſed of the North 
Carolinian militia, under the command of the generals Butler and 
Eaton; the ſecond line of Virginian militia, commanded by the gene- 
rals Stephens and Lawſon, forming two brigades ; the third line, con- 
ſiſting of two brigades, one of Virginia and one of Maryland conti- 
nental troops, commanded by General Huger and Colonel Williams, 
Lieutenant- colonel Waſhington, with the dragoons of the firſt and third 
regiments, a detachment of light infantry compoſed of continental 
troops, and a regiment of riflemen under Colonel Lynch, formed a 
corps of obſervation for the ſecurity of their right flank. Lieutenant- 
colonel Lee, with his legion, a detachment of light infantry, and a corps of 
nflemen under Colonel Campbell, formed a corps of obſervation for the 
ſecurity of their left flank. The attack on the American army was directed 
to be made by Lord Cornwallis in the following order: On the right, 
the regiment of Boſe and the ſeventy-firſt regiment, led by Major-general 
Leſlie, and ſupported by the firſt battalion of guards; on the left, the 
twenty-third and thirty-third regiments, led by Lieutenant-colonel Web- 
ſer, and ſupported by the grenadiers and ſecond battalion of guards 
commanded by Brigadier-general O'Hara; the Yagers and light in- 
fantry of the guards remained in a wood on the left of the guns, and 
the cavalry in the road, ready to act as circumſtances might require, 

About half an hour after one in the afternoon, the action commenced 
by a cannonade, which laſted about twenty minutes; when the Britiſh 
troops advanced in three columns and attacked the North Carolinian 
brigades with great vigour, and ſoon obliged part of theſe troops, wha 
behaved very ill, to quit the field ; but the Virginian militia gave them 
2 warm reception, and kept up a heavy fire for a long time, till being 
leiten back, the action became general almoſt every where, The 
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OED American corps under the licutenant-colonels Waſhington and Lee were 


alſo warmly. engaged, and did conſiderable execution. Lieutenant. 
colonel Farleton had directions to keep his cavalry compact, and not to 
charge without poſitive orders, excepting to protect any of the corps 
from the moſt evident danger of being defeated. The exceſſiye thick. 
neſs of the woods rendered the Britiſh bayonets of little uſe, and enabled 
the broken corps of Americans to make frequent ſtands with an irregular 
fire. The ſecond battalion of the guards firſt gained the clear ground 
near Guildford court-houſe, and found a corps of continental infantry, 
ſuperior in number, formed in an open field on the left of the road, 
Deſirous of fignalizing themſelves, they immediately attacked and ſoon 
defeated them, taking two fix-pounders : but as they purſued the 
Americans i into the wood with too much ardour, they were thrown into 
confuſion by a heavy fire, and inſtantly charged and driven back into 
the field by Lieutenant-colonel Waſhington's dragons, with the loſs of 
the fix-pounders they had taken, But the American cavalry were after- 
wards repulſed, and the two fix-pouncers again fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh troops, The ſpirited exertions of Brigadier-general O'Hara and 
| of Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, greatly contributed to bring the action 
to a termination, The Britiſh troops having at length broken the 
| ſecond Maryland regiment, and turned the left flank of the Americans, 
got into the rear of the Virginian brigade, and. appeared t to be gaining 
their right, which would have encircled the whole of the continental 
troops, when General Greene thought it prudent to order a retreat, 
Many of the American militia diſperſed in the woods; but the conti. 
- nental troops retreated in good order to Reedy Fork River, and 
croſſed at the Ford about three miles from the field of action, and there 
halted. When they had collected their ſtragglers, they retreated to the 
iron-works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford, where they encamped. 
They loſt their artillery and two waggons laden with ammunition. It 
Was a hard ſought action, and laſted an hour and an half. Of the 
Britiſh troops, the loſs, as ſtated by Lord Cornwallis, was five hundred 
and thirty-two killed, wounded, and miſſing. General Greene, in his 
account of the action tranſmitted to the congreſs, ſtated the loſs of the 
continental troops to amount to three hundred and twenty-nine killed, 
' wounded, and miſſing ; hut he made no eſtimate of the loſs of the militia. 
Lieutenant-colonel Stuart was killed in the action; and Lieutenant 
colonel Webſter, and the captains Schutz, Maynard, and Goodriche, 
died of the wounds that they received in it. Brigadier. general O'Hara 
| Brigadier-zenerzl Howard, and Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton were alſo 
wounded, of the Americans the principal officer killed 1 4 
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a the Maryland line, and by generals M n. 
were wounded. 

The Britiſh os ew hardſhips i in the ces this 
campaign; and in a letter of Lord Cornwallis's to Lord George Ger- 
main, dated March 17th, he obſerved, that the ſoldiers had been 
two days without bread,” His lordſhip quitted Guildford three days 
after the battle which was fought in that place; and on the 7th of 
April arrived in the neighbourhood of Wilmington. Soon after, Gene- 
ral Greene, notwithſtanding his late defeat, endeavoured to make ſome 
vigorous attempts againſt the king's forces in South Carolina. Lord 
Rawdon had been appointed to defend the poſt of Camden, with about 
eight hundred Britiſh and provincials; and on the 19th of April Gene- 
ral Greene appeared before that place with a large body of continen- 
tials and militia, He found it, however, impoſlible to attempt to ſtorm 
the town with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and therefore endeavoured to 
take ſuch a poſition as ſhould induce the Britiſh troops to ſally from 
their works, He poſted the Americans about a mile from the town, on 
an eminence which was covered with woods, and flanked on the left by 
an impaſſable ſwamp. But on the morning of the 25th, Lord Raw- 
don marched out of Camden, and with great gallantry attacked Gene- 
ral Greene in his camp. The Americans made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
but were at laſt compelled to give way; and the purſuit is ſaid to have 
been continued three miles. For ſome time after the action commenced, 
General Gates entertained great hopes of defeating the Britiſh troops; 
in which, as the Americans were ſuperior 1n point of numbers, he would 
probably have ſucceeded, had not ſome capital military errors been com- 


mitted by one or two of the officers who ſerved under him. On the 


American fide Colonel Waſhington behaved extremely well in this 
action, having made upwards of two hundred of the Engliſh priſoners, 
with ten or twelve officers, before he perceived that the Americans were 
abandoning the field of battle, The loſs of the Engliſh was about one 
hundred killed and wounded. Upwards of one hundred of the Ameri- 
cans were taken priſoners; and, according to the account publiſhed by 
General Greene, they had one hundred and twenty-ſix killed and wound- 
ed. After this action, Greene retreated to Rugeley's mills, twelve 
miles from Camden, in order to collect his troops and wait for rein- 


forcements, 


Notwithſtanding the advantage which Lord Rawdon had obtained 
over General Greene at Camden, that nobleman ſoon after found it 
neceſſary to quit that poſt ; and the Americans made themfelves maſters 
ol ereral other poſts that were occupied by the king's troops, and the 

garriſons 
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garriſons of 2 to ſurrender chemſelres . 
war. Theſe troops were afterwards exchanged under à cartel which 
took place between Lord Cornwallis and General Greene for the re. 
leaſe of all priſoners of war in the ſouthern diſtrict. After theſe events, 
General Greene laid cloſe fiege to Ninety-fix, which was confidered as the 
moſt commanding and important of all the poſts in the back- country; 
and on the 19th of June he attempted to ſtorm the. garriſon, but wa 
repulſed by the gallantry of the Britiſh troops, with the loſs, as it is ſaid, 
of ſeventy-five killed and one hundred and fifty wounded. General 
Greene then raiſed the fiege, and retired with his army behind the 
Saluda, to a ſtrong ſituation within fixteen miles of Ninety-ſax. 

On the 18th of April a large body of Britiſh troops, under the com- 
mand of Major-general Philips and Brigadier-general Arnold, embarked 
at Portſmouth in Virginia, in order to proceed on an expedition for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying ſome of the American ſtores, A party of light. 
infantry were ſent ten or twelve miles up the Chickahomany : where 
they deſtroyed ſeveral armed ſhips, ſundry warehouſes, and the Ameri- 
can ſtate ſhip yards, At Peterſburgh, the Engliſh deſtroyed four thou- 
ſand hogſheads of tobacco, one ſhip, and a number of ſmall veſſels on 
the ſtocks and in the river, At Cheſterfield court-houſe, they burnt 
a range of barracks for two thouſand men and three hundred barrels of 
flour. At a place called Ofborn's, they made themſelves maſters of 
ſeveral veſſels loaded with cordage and flour, and deſtroyed about two 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, and ſundry veſſels were ſunk and burnt. 
At Warwick, they burnt a magazine of five hundred barrels of flour, 
ſome fine mills belonging to Colonel Carey, a large range of public 
rope- walks and ſtorehouſes, tan and bark houſes full of hides and bark, 
and great quantities of tobacco. A like deftruQion of ſtorey and goods 
was made in other parts of Virginia. 


From the aceount already given of ſome of the principal military | 


operations of the preſent year in America, it appears, that though con- 
fiderable advantages had been gained by the royal troops, yet no event 
had taken place from which it could ratianally be expected that the final 
termination of the war would be favourable to Great Britain. It was 
_ alſo. a diſadvantageous circumſtance that there was a miſunderſtanding 
between Admiral Arbuthnot and Sir Henry Clinton, and a mutual diſap- 
probation of each other's conduct. This was manifeſt from their diſ- 
patches to government, and eſpecially from thoſe of General Clinton, 


| Whoſe expreſſions reſpeRing the conduR of the Admiral were by ” 


means equivocal, 

Onthe 16th of March 1781, a . action happened off the Capesof 
| Virginia, between the fleet under Admiral Arbuthnet, corfi:ing of = 
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bigs of the lineand one ifty-gun ſhip, and a French ſquadron, conſiſting 
of the ſame number of ſhips of the line and one forty-gun ſhip. Some 
of the ſhips in both fleets received oonſiderable damage in the action, and 
the loſs of the Engliſh was thirty killed, and ſeventy-three wounded; 
hut no ſhip was taken on either fide. The Britiſh fleet had, however, 
conſiderably the advantage ; as the French were obliged to retire, and 
were ſuppoſed to be prevented by this action from carrying troops up the 
Cheſapeak, in order to attack General Arnold and impede the progreſs of 
Lord Cornwallis. But it was an unfortunate circumſtance, that ome 
time before this engagement the Romulus, a ſhip of ROO guns, was 
captured by the French off the Capes of Virginia. 

Lord Cornwallis, after his victory over General Cres Gut 
ford, proceeded, as we have ſeen, to Wilmington, where he arrived 
en the 5th of April. But before he reached that place, he-publiſhed a 
proclamation, calling upon all loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth and take an 
aftive part in reſtoring good order and government; and deelaring to all 
perſons who had engaged in the preſent rebellion againſt his majeſty's 
authority, but who were now convinced of their error, and deſirous of 
returning to their duty and allegiance, that if they would. ſurrender 
themſelves with their arms and ammunition at head quarters, or to the 
oficer commanding in the diſtrict contiguous to their reſpective places 
of reſidence, on or before the 20th of that month, they would be per- 
mitted to return to their homes upon giving a military parole; they would 
de protected in their perſons and properties from all ſorts of violence from 
the Britiſh troops and would be reſtored as ſoon as poſſible to all the privi 
eges of legal and conſtitutional government. But it does not appear that 
any conſiderable number of the Americans were allured by theſe promiſes 
to give any evidences of their attachment to the royal cauſe. 

On the 2oth of May, his Lordſhip arrived at Peterſburgh in Vir. 


inis, where he joined a body of Britiſh troops that had been under the 


command of Major-general Philips ; but the command of which, in 
conſequence of the death of that officer, had devolved upon Brigadier. 
general Amold. Before this junction he had encountered conſiderable 
conveniences from the difficulty of procuring proviſions and forage ; 
ſo that in a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, he informed him, that his 
cavalry wanted every thing, and his infantry every thing but ſhoes, 
He added, that he had experienced the diftreſſes of marching hundreds 


of miles in a country chiefly hoſtile, without one aRiYE or uſeful friend, 


vithout intelligence, and TOR communication with any part of the 
country, 


. mids ns Wlealnigh,) Lines." 


unt. colonelSimeoe, and three an and fifty of the queen's rangers, 
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with eighty mounted yagers, were attacked by a — 3 body of 
the Americans; but whom. they repulſed with great gallantry and with 
equal ſucceſs, making four officers and twenty private men priſoners, 
The Joſs of the Americans in this action is ſaid to have been upwards 
of one hundred NT nd has of. the . troops not more 
than forty. | 

On the 6th of |S ation 8 near the Green Springs in 
Virginia, between a reconnqitring party of the Americans under Ge- 
neral Wayne, amounting to about eight hundred, and a large part of 
the Britiſh army under Lord Cornwallis ; in which the Americans had 
one hundred aud twenty-ſeven killed and wounded, and the loſs of the 
royal troops is ſuppoſed to have been conſiderably greater. It was an 
action in which no ſmall degree of military {kill and courage was exhi- 
bited by the Americans. In a variety of ſkirmiſhes, the Marquis la 
Fayette very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and Giplayed the utmoſt ar- 
dour in the American cauſe. 

In South Carolina, an action happened on the gth of September near 
Eata Springs, between a large body of Britiſh troops under the command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Stuart and a much ſuperior body of Americans, 
faid to amount to more than four thouſand, under the command of 
General Greene. It was an obſtinate engagement, and laſted near two 
hours; but the Americans were defeated, and two of their fix-pounders 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh, The loſs, however, of the royal 
troops was very conſiderable; amounting to more than four hundred 

killed and wounded, and upwards of two hundred miſſing. 

In the courſe of the ſame month, General Arnold was ſent on an ex- 
pedition againſt New London, in Connecticut, where he deſtroyed a 
a great part of the ſhipping, and an immenſe quantity of naval ſtores, 
European manufactures, and Eaſt and Weſt India commodities. The 
town itſelf was alſo burnt, which is ſaid to have been unavoidable on 
account of the exploſions of great quantities of gunpowder which hap- 
pened to be in the ſtorehouſes that were ſet on fire, A fort, of which it 
was thought neceſſary to gain poſſeſſion in this expedition, Was not taken 
without conſiderable loſs. This was fort Griſwold ; which was de- 
fended by the Americans with great gallantry, and the aſſault way made 
by the Eogliſh with equal bravery. The Britiſh troops entered the 
works with fixed bayonets, and were oppoſed with great vigour by the 
garriſon with long ſpears. After a moſt obſtinate defence of near forty 
minutes, the aſſailants gained poſſeſſion of the fort, in which eighty · ſve 
Americans were found dead, and fixty wounded, moſt of them mor- 
tally, ' Of the Britiſh troops Major Montgomery was killed by a ou 
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i eierig the American works; and ons beni dee tes mak 
dere alſo killed and wounded in this expediton. 
Notwithſtanding the ſignal advantages that Lord Cena d obs 
ined over the Americans, his ſituation in Virgihia began by degfees to 
de very critical ; : and the rather becauſe he did not receive thoſe reinforces 
nents and Cipplies from Sir Henry Clinton, of which he had formed 
expeations, and which he conceived to be neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
his operations. Indeed, the commander in chief was prevented from 
ſending thoſe reinforcements to Lord Cornwallis which he otherwiſe 
might have done, by his feats teſpecting New York, againſt which he 
entertained great apprehenſions that General Waſhington intended to 
make a very formidable attack. In fact, that able American general 
appears to have taken much pains, and to have employed great fineſſe, 
in order to lead Sir Henry Clinton to entertain this imagination. Let- 
ters, expreſſive of this intention, fell into the hands of Sit Henry, 
which were manifeſtly written with a deſign that they ſhould be inter- 
cepted, and only with a view to amuſe and deceive the Britiſh general, | 
The project was ſucceſsful ; and by a variety of judicious military 
manceuvres, in which he completely out-generalled the Britiſh com- 
mander, he increaſed his apprehenſions about New York, and ptevented 
him from ſending proper aſſiſtance to Lord Cornwallis, Having for a 
confiderable time kept Sir Henry Clinton in perpetual alarm in New 
York, though with an army much inferior to the garriſon of that city, 
General Waſhington ſaddenly quitted his camp at White Plains, croſſed 
the Delaware, and marched towards Virginia, appatently with a deſign | 
to attack Lord Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton then received informa» 
tion that the Count de Graſſe, with a large French fleet, was expected 
erety moment in the Cheſapeak, iti order to co-operate with General 
Waſhington. He immediately endeavoured, both by land arid water, 
to communicate this information to Lord Cornwallis ; and alſo ſent him 
alurances, that he would either reinforce him by evety poſſible means. 
in dis power, or make the beſt diverſion he could in his favour, In the 
mean time, Lord Cornwallis had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts of York 
Town and Glouctfter in Virginjs, where he — himſelf in the beſt 
manner he was able. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, Sir Samuel Hood, with a i fqoadron from 
the Weſt Indies, joined the ſquadron under the command of Admiral 
Graves before New York. It was then neceſſary, on account of the 
ftuation of Lord Cornwallis, that they ſhould immediately proceed to 
the Cheſapeake ; but ſome time appears to have been needleſaly loſt, 

tough Admiral Hood was extremely anxiols that no delay might be 
D | made. 
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made. They antned, however, ings Chipotle 


tember, with nineteen ſhips of the line; where they found thi Count 
de Grafle, who had anchored in that bay on the goth of Augeſt with 

twenty-four ſhips of the line. The French admiral had: 
landed a large body of troops, which had been brought from Rhode 
Iſland, and who immediately marched to join the American army un- 
ger General Wachington. Tbe Britiſh and French fleets came to an 
action on the ſame day in which'the former arrived in the Cheſapeak, 


On board the Briziſh fleet ninety were killed and two hundred and 
 forty-fix wounded :' ſome of the (hips were greatly damaged in the en- 
gagement; and the Terrible, 'a ſeventy-four gun ſhip, was ſo much 


ſhattered, that. it was afterwards found. neceſlary to ſet fire to it. That 
this section had ngt been favourable to the Engliſh, was manifeſt from 
the event : rhe flegts continued in fight of each other for five days ſuc- 
ceflively, and ſometimes were very near; but at length the French fleet 

anchorel within the Cape, ſo as to block up the paſſage. - Admiral 

Graves, who was the commander in chief, then called a counſel of war, 
i which it was reſglved that the fleet ſhould proceed. to New York, 
that che ſhips might be there put in the beſt ſtate for the ſervice: and 
(has were the French left maſters of the navigation of the Cheſapeak. 

| Before the news of this action had reached New York, a council of 
BY: he May Bene bo which it was reſolved, that five thouſand men 
be embarked on board the kings ſhips, in order to proceed to 

e aſbiftance of Lord Cornwallis. But when it was known' that the 
'rench were abſolute maſters of the navigation of the Cheſapeak, it 


| was thought -inexpedient to ſend off that reinforcement immediately. 


PR another council of war, it was reſolved, that as Lord Commwallis had 
to laſt him to-the end of October, it was adviſable. to wait 

r more favourable accounts from Admiral Graves, or for the arrival 

of Admiral Digby, who was expected with three ſhips of the line. It 


en not. then known at New Vork, that Admiral Graves had. deter- 
 mjned co return with the whole fleet to that port. | 


In the mean time, the moſt effectual meaſures. were adopted by Ge- 


* neral Waſhington for furrounding the Britiſh army under Lord Cern- 


wallis, A large body of French troops under the command of Lieute- 


5 nant: genetal the Count de Rochambeau, with a very conſiderable train 


of artillery, afſiſted in the enterpriſe. The Americans amounted 10 
| eee thouſand continentals, and five thouſand militia, General 
was inveſted with the authority of commander in chief of 


Hheks candied forces of Ametics and France.. On the gray 


ber, the inveltment of York Town was complete, and he Feud 
| um 
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niif quite blocked op, The day following Sir Heary Clinton wee 
+ letter to Lord 'Cothwallis/ oontdining aſfurahcrs that le would de 
| every thing in his power to relieve him, and fore information con- 
ecrning the ſteps that, would be talkem for that purpoſe. A duplicate | 
ef this letter was ſent to his LorWſhip by Major Cothray, on the 34 
of October. That gentleman, who' was a very gallatit officer; went in 
. 1 veſſel to the Capes, and made his way to Lord Cornwallis, ee 
de whole Frenz fleet in aft open Boat. He got to Vork Town' o 
the roch of che month; and ſon after t ar Bad bie bead cartieit, 
of by a carinon Balk 5 t a ag 
After the etùrn of Adtnital Gloves tb New: York ehh of wat 
was held, <onfiſting of Bag and general officers, in which it was red 
folved; that's large body of troops Hould be embarked on board the 
king's ſhips" as ſoon as they were refitted; and that” the exertions of 
both fleet ac army mould be made in order to form à junction with 
Lord Cor tis Sir Henry Clinton Himſelf embarked on board the 
feet, with upwards of ſeven thouſand troops, on the 18th they arrtxed 
of Cape Charles, at the entrance of the Cheſapeaky on the 3 
F 
capitolate five days bete 8 
It was on the "19th of October chat Lord Cornwallis ſurrenderedi 
kimſelf and his whole” army, by eapitulation, priſoners to the com- 
bined armies of America and France, under the command vf Generat 
Wamington, He made a defence” ſuitable to the character he had be- 
ſore-acquitt® for courage, and military ſkill; but Was compelled to 
fibmit to uatoward circumftances and ſuperior numbers. It was agreed 
by the articles of eapitulation, that che Britiſh troops were to be prf- 
foners to the United States of America, and the ſeamen to the French 
king, to whoſe officers alſo the Britiſh veſſels found at York Town and 
Glouceſter were to be delivered up. The Britith prifoners amounted 
to more than fix thouſand; but many of them, at the time of ſurren-' 
ter, were incapable of duty. A conſiderable number of cannot, and 
2 large quantity of military . fell i into the hands of the ! 
on this occaſion, © 
As no rational expectation now remained of a fubjugation of th: 
eolonjes, the military operations that ſucceeded in ' America were of 
ltle confequence, Some inconſiderable actions and ſkirmiſhes did in- 
deed take place after that event; in which the refugees chiefly diſtin- 
puſhed themſelves, and diſcovered an inveterate animoſity againſt the 
Ameficans, On the gth of May 1782, Sir Guy Carleton arrived: at 
New Yorks being appointed to the command of the Brifih” troops in 
4D : America 
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America in ws room of Sir Henry Clinton. Two days after his arri, 
val, he wrote a letter to General Wa aſhington, acquainting him, that 
Admiral Digby was joined with himſelf in a commiſſion to' treat for 
peace with the people of America; tranſmitting to him, at ibe ſame 
time, ſome pape rs tending to manĩ ſeſt the pacific diſpoſition of the 
government and people of Britain, towards thoſe ot America, He alſo 
gefired a paſſport for Mr, Morgan, Who was appointed to tranſmit a 
ſimilar letter of compliment to the congreſs, General Wathington de- 
clined figning any paſſport till he had taken the opinion of congreſs 
upon that meaſure ; and by them he was directed to teſuſe any paliport 
for fuch a, purpoſe, However, another letter was ſeat to Genera! 
Waſhington, dated the 2d of Auguſt, and ſigned by Sir Guy Carleton 
and Rear Admiral Digby, in which they informed him, that they were 
acquainted by. authority that negociations for a general peace bad al- 
ready commenced at Paris; that Mr, Grenville was inveſted with full 
powers to treat with all the parties at war; and was then at Paris in 
the, execution of his commiſſion. They farther informed him, that his 
Majeſty, in order to remove all obſtacles to that peace which he ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed to reſtore, had commanded his miniſters to direct Mr. . 
Grenville, that the independency of the thirteen provinces ſhould be 
| Hropoſed by him, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the condi- 
tion of a general treaty. But ſome jealouſies were entertained by the 
- Americans, that it was the deſign of the Britiſh court either to diſ- 
unite them; or to bring them to treat of a peace ſeparately from their 
ally the king of France : they' therefore reſolved, that auy man, or 
body of meny who ſhould preſume to make any ſeparate or partial con- 
vention or agreement with the king of Great Britain, or with any 
commiſſioner or commiſſioners under the crown of Great Britain, 
ought to be conſidered and treated as open and avowed enemies of the 
United State of America; and alſo that thoſe ſtates could not with pro- 
priety hold any conference or treaty with any commiſſioners on the 
part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhould, as a preliminary thereto, 
ejther withdraw their fleets and armies, or elſe, in poſitive or expreſs 
terms, acknowledge the independence of the ſaid ſtates. They like- 
. wiſe reſolved, that any propoſitions which might be made by the court 
of Great Britain, i in any manner tending to violate the treaty ſubſilting 
between them and the king of France, ought to be treated with my 
mark of indignity and contempt. 
On the 2s $1 November, 1782, the proviſional articles of peace 
and reconciliation between Great Britain and the American States 
were l at Paris; 34 which Great Britain acknowledged the in- 
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dependence and ſovereignty of the United States of America. Theſe 
articles were ratified by a definitive treaty, September 3d, 1783. 


"This peace was negociated on the part of Great Britain by Mr. Oſwald, _ 


and the definitive treaty; was ſigned by Mr. Hartley; and on the part 
of the United States by John —_— _ Jay, 1 inn 
Eſquires “. | 4 

Thus ended a logg a 8 conflict, i in Which Great Britain ex- 
pended near an hundred millions of money, with an hundred thouſand 
lives, and won nothing. America endured every, cruelty and diſtreſs 
from her enemies ; loſt many lives and much. treaſure ; but delivered 
berſelf from a IP dominion, and e a ws _—_ wg n 
of the earth. Fad . 

Holland acknowledged the Fre of the Vaited runs on we 
19th of April, 1782; Sweden, February 5th, 1983; Denmark, the 2 8th 
of February ; Spain, i in March, and Ruſſia, in July 1783. 


No ſooner was peace reſtored by the difinitive treaty, and the Bri- 


tin troops withdrawn from the country, than the United States began 
to experience the defects of their general government. While an ene; 
my was in the country, fear, which had firſt impelled the colonies to 
aſſociate i in mutual defence, continued to operate as a band of political 
union, Jt gave to the reſolutions and recommendations of Congreſs 


the force of laws, and generally commanded a ready acquieſcence on the 


part of the State legiſlatures. Articles of confederation and perpetual 


union bad been framed in Congreſs, and ſubmitted to the conſideration 


of the States, in the year 1778. Some of the States immediately ac- 


ceded to them; but others, which had not unappropriated lands, heſi- 


tated to ſubſeribe a compact, which would give an advantage to the 
States which poſſeſſed large tracts of unlocated lands, and were thus ca- 
pable of a great ſuperiority in wealth and population. All objections, 
however, had been overcome, and by the acceſſion of Maryland, in 
March 1781 the articles of confederation were ratified, as the nee 
government for the United States, kt 

- Theſe articles, however, were framed during Ia rage of war, 5 


a principle of common ſafety ſupplied the place of a coercive power in 


government, by men who could have had no experience in the art of 
governing an extenſive country, and under circumſtances the moſt critis 
cal and embarraſſing. To have offered to the people, at that time, a 
{yſtem of government armed with the powers neceſlary io regulate and 
control the contending intereſts of Thirteen States, and the poſſeſſions of 


This Treaty, with other _ will be found i in the * to the Fourth 
Volume © of this work. A 
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millions of. Rat might have raĩſed a jealouſy between: the States os 
in the minds of the people at large, that would have weakened the 
_ operations of the war, and perhaps have rendered an e e | 
| ble, Hence the numerous doſects of the conſede ratio. 

On the concluſion of peace, theſe. defects began ta be felt, Back 
fate aſſumed the right of diſputing the propriety of the reſolotiotis of 
Congreſs,” and the intereſt of an individual State was placed in oppoſi- 
tion to the common intereſt of the union; In addition to this fourte of 
diviſion, a jealoufy of Var of ao erupt 
the minds of the people. 

This jealouſy . bes e 
preſive acts of the Britiſh parliament ; and no ſooner had the danger from 
this quarter ceaſed, than the fears of people W cheir n and 
were turned agaiuſt their own rulers. 

In this fituation, there were not wanting men of induſtry and 0 
who had been enemies to the revolution, and who embraced the op- 
portunity to multiply the apprehenfions ot the people, and increaſe the 
popular diſcontents. A remarkable inſtance of this happenedin Connetti- 
cut. As ſoon as the tumults of war had ſubſided, an attempt was made 
to convince the people, that the act of Congreſs paſſed in 1778, grant- 
ing to the officers of the army half. pay for life, was highly unjuſt and 
tyrannical-;/and that it was but the firſt ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment 
of penſions; and an uncontroulable deſpotiſm. The act of Congreſs, 
paſſed in 1783, commuting half. pay for life, for five years full pay, was 
deſigned: to appeaſe the apprehenſions of the people, and to convince them 
that this gratuity was intended merely to indemnify the officers for 

their loſſes by the depreciating of the paper currency, and not to efta- 

bliſh a precedent for the granting of penſions. This act, however, did 
pot ſatisfy the people, who ſpppoſed that the officers had been generally 
indemnificd for the loſs: of their pay by the grants made them from 
time to time by the legiſlatures of the ſeveral States. Beſides, the act, 
while it gave five years full pay to the officers, allowed but one year's 
pay to the privates; a diſtinction which had great influence in exciting 
and continuing the popular ferment, and one that turned a en 
of the public rage againſt the officers themſelves, - 

The moment an alarm was raiſed reſpecting this act of Congreſs, the 
enemies of their independence became active in blowing up the flame, 
by ſpreading reports unfavourable to the general government, and tend- 
ing to create public diſſenſions. Newſpapers, in ſome parts of the 
country, were filled with inflammatory publications; while falſe re- 
ports, and groundleſs inſinuations were induſtriouſly cireulated * the 
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neejudice of Congreſs, and the officers of the late army. Among a pe- 
ple feelingly alive to every thing thatſcould affect the rights for which 
they had be&n- contending, theſe reports conld not fail of having a 
powerful effect; the clamour ſoon became general; the officers' of the 
army, it was believed, had attempted to raiſe their fortunes on the 
dittreſſes of their fellow-citizent, and Congreſs m the Waun of 
their country. 3 

Connecticut was the ſeat of this uneaſineſs; An dikes States 
were much agitated on che occaſion, But the inhabitants of that State 
accuſtomed to order, and a due ſubordination to the laws, did not pro- 
ceed to outrages ; they took their uſual mode of collecting the ſenſe of 
the State—affembled in town meetings—appointed committees to meet 
in convention, and conſult what meaſures ſhould be adopted to procure 
a redreſs of their grievances. In this convention, which was held ae 
Middletown, ſome nugatory reſolves were paſſed, exprefling the diſap- 
probation of the half-pay act, and the ſubſequent commutation of the 
grant for five years whole pay. The ſame (ſpirit alſo diſcovered itſelf 
in the aſſembly at their October ſeſſion, 1783. A remenſtrance againſt 
the acts in faveur' of the officers was framed in the Houſe of Repreſen- 
natives, and notwithſtanding the Upper Houſe refuſed to concur m the 
meaſure, it was ſent to Congreſs, 

During this ſituation of affairs, the public odium ä 
was augmented by another circumſtance, The officers, juſt before the 
dibanding of the army, as has already been nothceds had formed > fo 
ciety, called by the name of the Cincinnati, 

Whatever were the real views of the framers of this inftitution its de- 
ſign was generally underſtood to be-harmleſs and honourable, The 
oſtenſible views of the n 
jealouſly. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcontents of the people were general, and 
ready to burſt forth in ſedition, yet men of information, viz. the 
olicers of government, the clergy, and perſons of liberal education, 
vere moſtly oppoſed to the unconſtitutional ſteps taken by the com- 
wittees and convention at Middletown. They ſupported the propriety 
of the meaſures of Congreſs, both by converſation and writing, proved 
that ſuch grants to the army were neceſſary to keep the troops together, 
and that the expence would not be enormous nor oppreſſive. During 
the cloſe of the year 1783, every poſſible exertion was made to en- 
lighten the people, and ſuch was the effect of the arguments uſed by 
the minority, that in the beginning of the following year, the oppoſi- 


GY the committees were diſmiſſed, and tranquillity reſtored . 
to 
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ſures which- had before been extremely unpopular. ; Auge u paſed 
granting the impoſt of five per cent. to Congreſs ; anch giving great 
encouragement to commerce; and ſeveral towns weredineorporated with 
extenſive privileges, for the purpoſe of regugtiug the __ of the 
State, and facilitating the collection of debts, 1 

The oppoſition to the congreſſional acts in favour of the oe * 
to the order of the Cincinnati, did not riſe to the ſame pitel in the 
other States as in Connecticut; yet it produced much diſturbance in 
Maſſachuſetts, and ſome others. Jealouſy of power had been uniyer- 
fally ſpread among the people of the United States. The deſtruction 
of the old forms of governments, and the licentiouſneſs of war, had, 
in a great meaſure, broken their habits of obedience ; their paſſions had 
been inflamed by the cry of deſpotiſm ; and like eentinels, who have 
been ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the approach of an enemy, the ruſtling of 
a leaf was ſufficient to give them an alarm. This ſpitit of jealouſy 
operated with other cauſes to relax the.energy of federal operations, 
During the war, vaſt ſums of paper ourrency had been emitted by 
Congreſs, and large quantities of ſpecie had been introduced, towards 
the cloſe of the war, by the French army, and the Spaniſh trade. 
This plenty of money enabled the States to comply with the firſt e- 
| quiſitions of Congreſs ;' ſo that during two or three years, the federal 
treaſury was, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied, But when the danger of 
war had ceaſed, and the yaſt importations of foreign goods had leſſened 
the quantity of circulating ſpecie, the States began to be very remiſs.in 
furniſhing their proportion of monies, The annihilation of the credit 
of the paper bills had totally ſtopped their circulation, and the ſpecic 
was leaving the country in cargoes for remittances to Great Britain; 
fill the luxurious habits of the people, contracted during the war, 
called for new ſupplies of goods, and private gratification ſeconded the 
narrow policy of ſtate intereſt in defeating the operations of the gene- 
ral goyernment, 

Thus the revenues of Congreſs. were lh diminiſhing ; ſome of 
the States wholly neglecting to make proviſion for paying the intereſt 
of the national debt ; others making but a partial proviſion, until the 
ſcanty ſupplies received from a few of the richeſt * would hardly 
ſatisfy the demands of the civil liſt. 

This weakneſs of the federal government, in 3 with the 
: flood. of certificates or public ſecurities, which Congreſs could neither 
fund nor pay, occaſioned them to. depreciate to a very inconſiderable 
wave, The oficers and ſoldiers ofthe lat army, and thoſe wh ar 
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niſhed ſupplies for public exigeneies, were obliged to receive for wages 
theſe certificates; or promiſſary notes, which paſſed at a fifth, an eighth, 
or a tenth, of their nominal value ; being thus deprived at once of the 
greateſt part of the reward due for their ſervices. Some indeed profited. 
by ſpeculations in theſe evidences of the public debt ; but ſuch as were 
under a neceflity of parting with them, were robbed of that ſupport 
which they had a right to expect and demand from their countrymen. 

Pennſylvania indeed made a proviſion for paying the intereſt of her 


debts, both ſtate and federal; ; aſſuming her ſup ed props rtion of the : 
continental debt, and giving the creditors o er Own beate notes in 


exchange far thoſe of the United States. The reſources of that State 
are immenſe, but ſhe was not able to make punctual payments, even in 
a depreciated paper Currency. | 

Maſfachuſetts, in her zeal to comply fully with the requiſitions of 
Congreſs, and ſatisfy the demands of her own creditors, laid a heavy 
tax upon the people. This was the immediate cauſe of the rebellion in 
that State, in 1786. But a heavy debt lying on the State, added to 
burdens of the ſame nature, upon almoſt every corporation within it ; 3 
a decline, or rather an extinction of public credit ; a relaxation and 
corruption of manners, and a free uſe of foreign luxuries ; a decay of 
trade and manufactures, with a prevailing ſcarcity of money; and, 
above all, individuals involved in debt to each other. Theſe were the 
real, though more remote cauſes of the inſurrection. It was the tax 
which the people were required to pay, that cauſed them to feel the 
evils which we have enumerated—this called forth all their other 
grievances ; and the firſt act of violence committed was the burning Ir 
deſtroying of the tax-bill. This ſedition threw the State into a con- 
vulfion which laſted about a year; courts of juſtice were violently ob- | 
ſruted ; the collection of debts was ſuſpended ; and a body of armed 
troops, under the command of General Lincoln, was employed duriag 
the winter of 1986, to diſperſe the inſurgents. Yet ſo numerous were 
the latter in the counties of Woreeſter, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, and 
ſo obſtinately combined to oppoſe the execution of law by force, that 
the governor and council of the State thought proper not to intruſt Ge- 
neral Lincoln with military powers, except to act on the defenſive, 
and to repel force with force, in caſe the inſurgents ſhould attack him.. 
The leaders of the rebels, however, were not men of talents; they 
vere deſperate, but without fortitude ; and even while they were ſup- 
ported with a ſuperior force, they appeared to be impreſſed with that 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, which awes the moſt daring wretch, and makes 
him ſhrink from his purpoſe, This appears by the conduct of a large 
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party of the rebels before the magazine at Springfield, where Gener 
Shepard, with a ſmall guard, was ſtationed to protect the continental 
ſtores. The inſurgents appeared upon the plain, with a vaſt ſuperiority 
of numbers, but a few ſhot from the artillery made the multitnde re. 
treat in diſorder with the loſs of four men. This ſpirited conduct of 
General Shepard, with the induſtry, perſeverance, and prudent firm. 
neſs of General Lincoin, diſperſed the rebels drove the leaders from 
the State, and ' reſtored tranquillity. An act of indemnity was paſſed 
in the legiſlature for all the inſurgents, except a few of the leaders, on 
condition they ſhould become peaceable ſubjects, and take the oath of 
allegiance. The leaders afterwards petitioned for pardon, which, from 
motives of policy, was granted by the legiſlature.* 
But the loſs of public credit, popular diſturbances, and inſurrections, 
were not the only evils which were generated by the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the times. The emiſſions of bills of credit and tender laws 
were added to the black catalogue of political diſorders, - 

The expedient of ſupplying the deficiencies of ſpecie, by emiſſion 
of paper bills, was adopted very early in the colonies. The expedient 
was obvious and produced good effects. In a new country, where 
population is rapid, and the value of lands increaſing, the farmer finds 
an advantage in paying legal intereſt for money; for if he can pay the 
intereſt by his profits, the inc reaſing value of his lands will in a few 
years diſcharge the principal. 

In no cology was this advantage more ſen6bly ial than in 
Pennſylvania. The emigrations to that province were numerous—the 
natural population rapid—and theſe circumſtances combined, advanced 
the value of real property to an aſtoniſhing degree, As the firſt ſettlers 
there, as well as in other provinces, were poor, the purehaſe of a few 
foreign articles drained them of ſpeice. Indeed for many years, the 
balance of trade, up have N been greatly n the co- 
lonies, 

But bills of credit? ates by the State, and loaned to the induſtrious 
inhabitants, appel che want of ſpecie, and enabled the farmer to 

pufchafe ſtock. Theſe bills were generally a legal tender in alf colo- 
dial or private contracts, and the ſums ifſued did not generally exceed 
the quantity requiſite for a medium of trade ; they retained their foll 
nominal value in the purchaſe of commodities: but as they were not 
received by the Britiſh merchants, in payment of their” goods, there 
was a great demand for ſpecie and bills, which ocgalioned the latter at 
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various times to appreciate. Thus was introduced a difference be- 
tween the Engliſh ſterling money and the currencies of the colonies, | 
which remains to this day.“ 

The advantages the colonies had derived from bills of credit, . 
the Britiſh government, ſuggeſted. to Congreſs, in 1775, the idea 'of 
iſving bills for the purpoſe of carrying on the wat; and this was per- 
haps their only expedient. Money could not be raiſed b taxation—it 
could not be borrowed. The firſt emiſſions had no other effect upon 


the medium of commerce, than to drive the ſpecie from circulation. 


But when the paper ſubſtituted for ſpecie had, by repeated emiſſions, 
augmented the ſum in circulation, much beyond the uſual ſum of ſpecie, 
the bills began to loſe their value. The depreciation continued in 
proportion to the ſums emitted, until ſeventy, and even one hungred 
and fifty nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for ons 
Spaniſh milled dollar. Still, from the year 1775 to 1781, this de- 
preciating paper currency was almoſt the only medium of trade. It 
ſupplied the place of ſpecie, and enabled Congreſs to ſupport a nume- 
rous army; until the ſum in circulation. amounted to two hundred 
millions of dollars. But about the year 1790, ſpecie began to be plen- 
tiful, being introduced by the French army, a private trade with the 
Spaniſh iſlands, and an illicit intercourſe with the Britiſh garriſon at 
New York, This circumſtance accelerated the depreciation of paper 
bills, until their value had ſunk almoſt to nothing. In 1781, the 
merchants and brokers in the ſouthern States, apprehenſive of the 
approaching fate of the currency, puſhed immenſe quantities of it ſud- 
denly into -New England—made vaſt purchaſes of goods in Boſton 
and inſtantly the bills vaniſhed from circulation, 

The whole hiſtory of this continental paper is a hiſtory of public and 
private frauds, Old ſpecie debts were often paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency—and even new contracts for a few weeks or days were often 
diſcharged with a ſmall part of the value received, From this plenty 
and fluctuating ſtate of the medium ſprung hoſts of ſpeculators and 
itinerant traders, who left their honeſt occupations for the proſpe of - 
immenſe. gains, in a fraudulent buſineſs, that depended on no fixed 
principles, and the profits of which e be reduced to no certain | cal- 
culations, * d | 

To increaſe theſe evils, a project was formed to fix the prices 1 


A Dollar in ſterling money is 46. 6d, But the price of a Dollar roſe in New 
England currency to 6s. in New York to 85. in New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and "Mary- 
land to 73. 6d. in Virginia to 68. in North Carolina to 88. in South Carolina and Georgia 

to 48. 8d. This difference, originating between paper and ſpecie, or bills, cotuinued | 
iferwards to exiſt in the nominal eſtimation of gold and Gilver. 
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articles, and reſtrain perſons from giving or receiving more for any 
eommodity than the price ſtated by authority, Theſe regulating ay 
were reprobated by every man acquainted with commerce and finanee; 
as they were intended to prevent an effect without removing the cauſe, 
To attempt to fix the value of money, while ſtreams of bills were in- 
ceſſantly flowing from the treaſyry of the United States, was as ridi. 
eulous as an attempt to reftrain the riſing of water 10 7 rivers 1 
ſhowers of rain. 

Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, ſome States framed and attempted 
to enforce theſe regulating acts. The effect was, a momentary appa- 
rent ſtand in the price of articles; innumerable acts of colluſion and 
evaſion among the diſhoneſt; numberleſs injuries done to the honeſt; 
and finally a total diſregard of all ſuch regulations, and the conſequen- 
tial contempt of laws and the authority of the magiſtrate. | 

During theſe fluctuations of buſineſs, occaſioned by the variable value 
of money, people loſt fight, in ſome meaſure, of the Ready principles 
which had before governed their intercourſe with each other, Spe. 
culation followed and relaxed the rigour of commercial obligations, 

Induftry like wiſe had ſuffered by the flood of money which had de- 
luged the States. The prices of produce had riſen in proportion to the 
| quantity of money in circulation, and the demand for the commodities 
of the country, This made the acquiſition of money eaſy, and indo- 
lence and luxury, with their train of deſolating conſequences, owe 
themſelves among all deſcriptions of people. 

But as ſoon as hoſtilities between Great Britain and America were 
ſuſpended, the ſcene was changed. The hills emitted by Congreſs 
had for ſome time before ceaſed to circulate ; and the ſpecie of the 
country was ſoon drained off to pay for foreign goods, the importa- 
tions of which exceeded all calculation, Within two years from the 

. eloſe of the war, a ſcarcity of money was the general cry. The met- 

| chants found it impoſſible to collect their debts, and make punctual 

remittances to their creditors in Great Britain; and the conſumers 
were driven to the neceſſity of retrenching their ſurperſluities in living, 
and of returning to their ancient habits of induſtry and economy. 

This change was however. progreſſive and flow. In many of the 
States which fuffered by the numerous debts they had contrated, and 
| by the diftreſſes of war, the people called aloud. for emiſſions of paper 
bills to ſy y the deficiency of a medium. The depreciation of the 
conti il bills was a recent example of the ill effects of ſach an ex- 
pedient, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting the eredit of paper wat 
OT RR aL a a ſubſtantial argoment againk 
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zdopting it. But nothing would filence the popular clamor; and many 
men of the firſt talents and eminence united their voices with that of 


the populace. Paper money had formerly maintained its credit, and 


been of fingular utility; and paſt experienee, notwithſtanding a change 


of circumſtances, was an argument in its favour that bore * all _ 


ſition. 
3 although one of the richeſt States in the union, was 
the firſt to emit bills of credit, as a ſubſtitute for ſpecie. But the re- 
volution had removed the neceſſity of it, at the ſame time that it had 
deſtroyed the means by which its former credit had been ſupported; 
Lands, at the cloſe of the war, were not rifing i in-value—bills on Lons 
don could not ſo readily be purchaſed, as while the province was de- 


* 
„ 
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pendent on Great Britain the State was ſplit into parties, one of which 


attempted to defeat the meaſures moſt popular with the other and the 


depreciation of continental bills, with the injuries which it had done to 


individuals, inſpi red a general diſtruſt of all public promiſes, 


Notwithſtanding a part of the money was loaned on good landed ſe- 


curity, and the faith of that wealthy State pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the whole at its nominal value, yet the advantages of ſpecie as 
a medium of commerce, eſpecially as an article of remittance to Lon- 


don, ſoon made a difference of ten per cent. between the bills of credit 
and ſpecie, This difference may be conſidered rather as an apprecia- 


tion of gold and ſilver, than a depreciation of paper; but its effects, 
in a commercial ſtate, muſt be highly prejudicial. It opens the door 
to frauds of all kinds, and frauds are uſually practiſed on the honeſt and 
unſuſpecting, eſpecially upon all clafſes of labourers. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, had recourſe to the 
ſame wretched expedient to ſupply themſelves with money ; not re- 
feRting that induſtry, frugality, and good commercial laws are the only 
means of turning the balance of trade in favour of a country, and that 
this balance is the only permanent ſource of ſolid wealth and ready mo- 


ſylvania ; they expelledalmoſt all the circulating caſh from the States; 
they loſt a great part of their nominal value, they impoveriſhed the 
merchants, and embarraſſed the planters. 

The State of Virginia tolerated a baſe practice among the inhabitants 
*f eutting dollars and ſmaller pieces of filver, in order to ptevent it 


frm lexving the Stare This pernicious praftice prevailed alle i 
rgia'®, 


* 4 Delirs e end mh pail by mil ir © ins 
b thet the man who cut it gained u quanter, or rather f filth, | 
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ney. But the bills they emitted ſhared a worſe fate than thoſe of Pena - 
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Maryland eſcaped the calamity of à paper currency, The houſe of 


abe brought forward a bill for the emiſſion of bills of credit to 


a large amount; but the ſenate firmly and ſucceſsfully reſiſted the per. 
nicious ſcheme. The oppoſition between the two houſes was violent 


and tumultuous; it threatened the State with anarchy-; but the queſ. 
| tion was carried to the people, and the good ſenſe af the be Senate fally 


prevailed. 

New Jerſey is ſituated between two of the largeſt cc commercial towns 
in America, and conſequently drained of ſpecie. This ſtate alſo emit- 
ted a large ſum in bills of credit, which ſerved to pay the intereſt of 
the public debt; but the currency depreciated, as in other States, 

Rhode Iſland exhibited a melancholy proof of that licentiouſneſs and 


anarchy which always follows a. relaxation of the moral principles, In 


a rage for ſupplying the State with money, and filling every man's 
pocket without obliging him to earn it by his diligence, the legiſlature 
paſſed an at for making one hundred thouſand pounds in bills; a ſum 
much more than ſufficient for a medium of trade in that State, even 
without any ſpecie. The merchants in Newport and Providence op- 
poſed the act with firmneſs ; and their oppoſition added freſh vigor 
to the reſolution of the aſſembly, and induced them to enforce the 
ſcheme by a legal tender of a moſt extraordinary nature. They paſſed 
an act, ordaining that iſ any creditor ſhould refuſe tu take their hills, 
for any debt whatever, the debtor might lodge the ſum due, with a 


| Juſtice of the peace, who ſhould give notice of it in the public papers; 
and if the creditor did not appear and receive the money within fix 


months from the firſt notice, his debt ſhould. be forfeited, This act 
aſtoniſhed all honeſt men; and even the promoters of paper money- 


making in other States, and other principles, reprobated this act of 
Rhode Ifland, as wicked and oppreſſive. But the State was governed 
by fation. During the cry for paper money, a number of boiſterous, 


ignorant men were elected into the legiſlature, from the ſmaller towns 
in the State, Finding themſelves united with a majority in opinion, 
they formed and executed any plan their inclination ſuggeſted; they 
oppoſed every meaſure that was agreeable to the mercantile intereſt; 
they not only made bad laws to ſuit their own wicked purpoſes, but 


appointed their own corrupt creatures to fill the judicial yd executive. 


departments. Their money depreciated ſufficiently to anſwer all their 


vile purpoſes in the diſcharge of debts—bufineſs almoſt totally ceaſed, 


all confidence was loſt, the State was thrown into confuſion at home, 
and was execrated abroad, 

| Vlaſachuſerts Bay had the good fortune amidſt her political ei 
; ties, 


* 
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ties, to prevent an emiſſion of bills oſ credit. New Hampſhire made 
no paper; but in the diſtreſſes which followed her loſs of buſineſs after 
the war, the legiſlature made horſes, lumber, and moſt articles of 
produce, a legal tender ĩn the fulfilment of contracts. It is doubtleſs 
unjuſt to oblige a creditor to receive any thing for his debt, which he 
had not in contemplation at the time of the contract. But as the com- 
modities which were to be a tender by law, in New Hampſhire, were 
of an intrinſic value, bearing ſome proportion to the amount of the 
debt, the injuſtice of the law was leſs flagrant than that which en- 
forced the tender of paper in Rhode Iſland. Indeed a fimilar law pre- 
railed for ſome time in Maſſachuſetts ; and in Connecticut it is optional 
with the creditor, either to impriſon the debtor or take land on exe 
cution at a price to be fixed by three indifferent freeholders ; provided 
no other means of payment ſhall appear to ſatisfy the demand, It muſt _ 
not, however, be omitted, that while the moſt flouriſhing commer- 
cial States introduced a. paper medium, to the great injury of honeſt 
men, a bill for an emiſſion of paper in Connecticut, where there is 
very little ſpecie, could never command more than one eighth of the 
votes of the legiſlature. The movers of the bill have hardly eſcaped 
ridicule ; ſo generally is the meaſure CPR as a ſource of frauds 
and public miſchief,” _ 

The legiſlature of New York, a State that had the leaſt ate 
and apology for making paper money, as her commercial advantages 
always furniſh her with ſpecie ſufficient for a medium, iſſued a large 
ſum in bills of credit, which ſupported their value better than the 
currency of any other State. Still the paper raiſed the value of ſpecie, 
which is always in demand for exportation, and this difference of ex- 
change between paper and ſpecie ever expoſes commerce to moſt of the 
inconveniences reſulting from a depreciated medium. 

| Such is the hiſtory of paper money thus far; a miſerable ſubſirars 
for real coin, in a country where the reins of government are too weak 
to compel the fulfilment of public engagements, and where al t conſle 
dence in public faith is totally deſtroyed. 

While the States were thus endeavouring to repair the loſs of ſpecie 


by empty promiſes, and to ſupport their buſineſs by ſhadows, rather 


than by reality, the Britiſh miniſtry formed ſome commercial regula-, 
tions that deprived them of the profits of their trade to the Weſt Indies 
and Great Britain. Heavy duties were laid upon ſuch articles as were 
remitted to the London merchants for their goods, and ſuch were the 
duties upon American bottoms, that the States were almoſt wholly 


1 of che carrying trade. A prokibitian was laid upon. the pro- 
duce 
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duce of the United States, ſhipped to the Engliſh Weſt India Tandy 
in American built veſſels, and in thoſe manned by American ſeamen, 
Theſe reſtrictions fell heavy upon the eaſtern States, which depended 
much upon ſhip-building for the ſupport of their trade; and they ma. 
terially injured the buſineſs of the other States. 
- Without.a union that was able to form and execute a general ſyſtem 
of commercial regulations, ſome of the States attempted to impoſe te- 
ſtraints upon the Britiſh trade that ſhould indemnify the merchant for 
the loſſes he had ſuffered, or induce the Britiſh miniſtry to enter into a 
commercial treaty, and relax the rigour of their navigation laws, 
Theſe meaſures however produced nothing but miſchief, The States 
did not act in concert, and the reſtraints laid on the trade of one State 
operated to throw the buſineſs into the hands of its neighbour, Maſ. 
fachuſetts, in her zeal to counteract the effect of the Engliſh naviga- 
tion laws, laid enormous duties upon Britiſh goods imported into that 
State; but the other States did not adopt a fimilar meaſure; and the 
loſs of buſineſs ſoon obliged that State to repeal or ſuſpend the law. 
Thus when Pennſylvania laid heavy duties on Britiſh goods, Delaware 
and New Jerſey made a number of free ports to encourage the landing 
of goods within the limits of thoſe States; and the duties in Penne 
ſylvania ſerved no purpoſe but to create ſmuggling. 

Thus divided, the States began to feel their weakneſs : moſt of the 
_ legiflatures had neglected to comply with the requiſitions of Congreſs 
for furniſhing the federal treaſury ; the reſolves of Congreſs.were diſ- 
regarded ; the propoſition for a general impoſt to be laid and collected 
by Congreſs was negatived, firſt by Rhode Iſland, and afterwards by 
New York. The Britiſh troops continued, under pretence of a 
breach of treaty on the part of America, to hold poſſeſſion of the forts 
on the frontiers of the States. Many of the States individually were 
infeſted with popular commotions or iniquitous tender laws, while 
they were oppreſled with public debts; the certificates or pablic 
notes had loſt moſt of their value, and circulated merely as the ob- 
jects of ſpeculation ; Congreſs loſt their reſpettability, and the United 
States their credit and importance. 

The untoward events which followed the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, 
Sad evils of themſelves, were over-ruled for great national good. 
From the failure of their expectations of an immediate increaſe, of po- 
litical happineſs, the lovers of liberty and independence began to be 
leſs ſanguine in their hopes from the American revolution, and to fear 
chat they had built a viſionary fabric of government on the fallacious 
ideas of public virtue ; but that elaſticity of the human mind, which is 
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wrtuted by free conſtitutions, kept them from deſponding. By an ex- 
«tion of thoſe inherent principles of ſelf-preſervation, which republics 
welt, 2 recurrence was had to the good ſenſe of the people for the 
raification of fundamental diſorders. While the country, free from 
foreign force and domeſtic violence, enjoyed tranquillity, a propoſition 
yas made by Virginia to all the other States to meet in convention, for 
the purpoſe of digeſting a form of government, equal to the exigencies 
of the union. The firſt motion for this purpoſe was made by Mr. 
Maddiſon; and he had the pleaſure of ſeeing it acceded to by twelve 
if the States; and finally to iſſue in the eſtabliſhment of a New Confti- 
ution, which bids fair to repay the citizens of the United States for 
the toils; dangers, and waſtes of the revolution, The fundamental 
litintion between the articles of confederation and the new conſtitu- 
tion lies in this; the former ated only on States, the latter on indi- 
nduals; the former could neither raiſe men nor money by its own 
wthority, but lay at the diſcretion of thirteen different legiſlatures, 
ud without their unanimous concurrence was unable to provide for 
the public ſafety, or for the payment of the national debt, The ex- 
perience of ſeveral years had proved the impoſſibility of a government 
nſwering the end of its inſtitution, which was dependent on others for 
the means neceſſary for attaining theſe ends. By the new conſtitution, 
me legiſlative, executive, and judicial power pervades the whole 
nion. This enſures an uniform obſervance of treaties, and gives a 
ſtability to the general government, which never could be attained 


vile the acts and requiſitions of Cengreſs were ſubject to the reviſion 


of thirteen legiſlatures, and while thirteen diſtinct and unconnected 
judiciaries had a conſtitutional right to decide on the ſame ſubject. 
The people of the United States gave no new powers to their rulery, 
but made a more judicious arrangement of what they had formerly 
tded, They enlarged the powers of the general government, not by 
aking from the people, but from the State legiſlatures. They took 
from the latter a power ot levying duties on the importation of mer- 
chandiſe from foreign countries, and transferred it to Congreſs for the 
ommon benefit of the union. They alſo inveſted the general govern» 
nent with a power to regulate trade, levy taxes and internal duties 
" the inhabitants. That theſe enlarged powers might be uſed only 
wth caution and deliberation, Congreſs, which formerly conſiſted of 
"ly one body, was made to conſiſt of two; one of which was'to be 
choſen by the people in proportion to their numbers, the other by the 
date legiſlatures, The execution of the act of this compounded le 
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giſlature was committed to a Supreme Magiſtrate, with the title of 
Preſident, The conſtitution, of which theſe were the principal fe, 
tures, was ſubmitted to the people for ratification, Animated debae 
took place on the propriety of eſtabliſhing or rejecting it. Some 
States, who from their local ſituation were benefited by receiving 
impoſt duties into their treaſuries, were averſe from the giving of them 
up to the union. Others, who were conſuming but not importing 
States, had an intereſted inducement of an oppoſite kind, to ſupport 
the propoſed new conſtitution, The proſpects of increaſed employ. 
ment for ſhipping, and the enlargement of commerce, weighed with 
thoſe States which abounded in ſailors and ſhips, and alſo with ſea- 
port towns, to advocate the adoption of the new ſyſtem ; but thoſe 
States, or parts of States, which depended chiefly on agriculture, were 
afraid that zeal for encouraging an American marine, by narrowing 
the grounds of competition among foreigners for purchaſing and car. 
rying their produce, would leſſen their profits. Some of this deſcrip. 
tion therefore conceived that they had a local intereſt in refuſing the 
new ſyſtem, 
- Individuals who had great influence in State legiſlatures, or who 
held profitable places under them, were unwilling to adopt a govem- 
ment which, by diminiſhing the power of the States, would eventu- 
ally diminiſh their own importance : others, who looked forward to 
ſeats in the general government, or for offices under its authority, had 
the ſame intereſted reaſon for ſupporting its adoption. Some from 
jealouſy of liberty were afraid of giving too much power to their ru- 
lers; others, from an honeſt ambition to aggrandize their country, 
were for paving the way to national greatneſs by melting down the 
ſeparate States into a national maſs. The former feared the new con- 
ſtitution ; the latter gloried in it. Almoſt every paſſion which could 
agitate the human breaſt, intereſted- States and individuals for and 
againſt the adoption of the propoſed «plan of government : ſome whole 
claſſes of people were in its favour. The maſs of public creditors ex- 
peed payment of their debts from the eſtabliſhment of an efficient 
government, and were therefore decidedly for it adoption. Such u 
lived on ſalaries, and thoſe who, being clear of debt, wiſhed for a 
fixed medium of circulation and the free courſe'of law, were friends 


ol a conſtitution which prohibits the ifſuing of paper money and all in 


terſerence between debtor and creditor, In addition to theſe, the 
| great body of independent men, who ſaw the neceſſity of an energetic 
general government, and who, from the jarring intereſts of the diffs 
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ent State, could not foreſee any probability of getting a better one 
than was propoſed, gave their ſupport to what the federal convention, 


had projected, and their influence effected its eſtabliſhment. After a, 
full confideration, and thorough diſcuſſion of its principles, it was ra- 
tißed by the conventions of eleven of the original Thirteen States, and 
the acceſſion of the other two was ſoon expected. The ratification of 
it was celebrated in moſt of the capitals of the States with elegant pro- 
efſions, which far exceeded any thing of the kind ever before exhi- 
bited in America. Time and experience only can fully diſcover the ef- 
fets of this new diſtribution of the powers of government; but in the- 
ory it feems well calculated to unĩte liberty with ſafety, and to lay the 
foundation of national greatneſs, while it abridges none of the rights 
of the States, or of the people, 


The new conftitution having been ratified by eleven of the Sennen 


and ſenators and repreſehtatives having been choſen agreeably to the 


articles thereof, they met at New York, and commenced proceedings 


under it. The old Congreſs and confederation, like the continental 
money, expired without a ſigh or groan, in April 1789. A new Con- 
greſs, with more ample powers, and a new conſtitution, partly national, 
and partly federal, ſucceeded in their place, to the great joy of all 
who wiſhed for the happineſs of the United States. | 

Though great diverſity of opinions had prevailed about the new . 
ſtitution, there was but one opinion about the perſon who ſhould be 
appointed its ſupreme executive officer. The people, as well anti- 


* The following exhibits at one view the * time, &c. in which the ſeveral 
States ratified the Federal Conſtitution : 


Delaware, December 3» 1789 , unanimouſly 
Pennſylvania, December 13, 46 to 23 2g 5 
New Jerſey, D=cember 19, | unanimouſly 

2 January 2, 1788, unanimouſiy 
Connecticut, January 9. 128 to 40 88 
Maſfachuſetts, February 6, . 187 to 168 19 f 
Maryland, April 28 63 to 12 51 
South Carolina, May 23 2499 to 93 76 
New Hampfhire, June 21 e - 526519 
Virginia, June % dl. EE ET... 
New York, July 26 30 to ng 83 
North Carolina November 25 1789, 193 to 75 118 
wy AN Jay 29 1790, , = 
mene. Jaan 20 279, by a great majority. 
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federaliſts as federaliſts, (for by theſe names the parties for and again$ 


the new conſtitution were called) unanimouſly turned their eyes on 
the late commander of their armies, as the moſt proper perſon to be 
their firſt Preſident. Perhaps there was not a well-informed individual 
in the United States, (Mr. Waſhington himſelf only excepted) who 
was not anxious that he ſhould be talled to the executive adminiſtration 
of the propoſed new plan of government. Unambitious of farther ho- 
| nours he had retired to his farm in Virginia, and hoped to be excuſed 
from all farther public ſervice; but his country called him by an unani. 
mous vote to fill the higheſt ſtation in its gift. That honeſt zeal for the 
public good, which had uniformly influenced him to devote both his time 
and talents to the ſervice of his country, got the better of his love ol 
retirement, and induced him once more to engage in the great buſineſs 
of making a nation happy. The intelligence of his election being com- 
municated to him, while on his farm in Virginia, he ſet out ſoon after 
for New-York. On his way thither, the road was crowded with 
numbers anxious to ſee the Man of the people. Eſcorts of militia, and 
of gentlemen of the firſt character and ſtation, attended him from State 
to State, and he was every where received with the higheſt honours 
which a grateful and admiring people could confer, Addreſſes of eon- 
gratulation were preſented to him by the inhabitants of almoſ} every 
place of conſequence through which he paſſed, to all of which he re- 
turned ſuch modeſt, unaſſuming anſwers as were in every reſpect ſuit- 
able to hls ſituation, So great were the honours with which he was 
loaded, that they could ſcarcely have failed to produce haughtineſs in 
the mind of any ordinary man; but nothing of the kind was ever diſ- 
covered in this extraordinary perſonage. On all occaſions he behaved 
to all men with the affability of one citizen to another. He was truly 
| grout in deſerving the plaudits of his mn but much e in 
not being elated wich them. 

Gray Bridge over the Schuylkill, which Mr. Waſhington had to 
paſs, was highly decorated with laurels and evergreens. At each end 
of it were erected magnificent arches compoſed of laurels, emblema- 
tical of the ancient Roman triumphal arches; and on each fide 'of the 
bridge was a laurel ſhrubbery, As Mr. Waſhington paſſed the bridge, 
a youth ornamented with ſprigs of laurel, aſſiſted by machinery, let 
drop aboye his head, though unperceived by him, a civic crowh of 
laurel. Upwards of twenty thouſand citizens lined the fences, fields 
and avenues, between the Schuylkill and Philadelphia, Through theſe 
he | was conducted to the city, * a numerous and reſpectable * 
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the citizens, where he partook of an elegant entertainment provided 
for him, c | 
ply of fireworks in the evening, | 

When Mr. Waſhington eroſſed the Nee und u e tha 
Jerſey ſhore, he was ſaluted with three cheers by the inhabitants of 
the vicinity. When he came to the brow of the hill, on his way to 
Trenton, a triumphal arch was erected on the bridge, by the direction 
of the ladies of the place. The crown of the arch was highly orna- 
mented with imperial laurels and flowers, and on it was diſplayed in 
large figures, December 26th 1976. On the ſweep of the arch, beneath 
was this inſcription, The defender of the Mothers wwill alſo protect their 
Daughters. On' the north fide were ranged a number of young girls 
dreſſed in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, and baſkets 
ef lowers on their arms; in the ſecond row ſtood the young ladies, and 
behind them the married ladies of the town. on IE 
arch, the young girls began to ſing the following ode ; 

« Welcome, mighty chief, onee more, 

« Welcome to this grateful ſhore ; 

« Now no mercenary foe 

« Aims again the fatal blow, 

« Aims at thee the fatal blow. 

« Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 

10 Theſe thy conquering arm did ſave, 

6 Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 

« Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 

6 Strew your Hero s way with flowers.“ 


As 6 the lat lines, they ſtrewed their flowers on Sd 
"_ their beloved deliverer. His fituation on this occaſion, con- 
| waſted with what he had in Dec. 1776 felt on the ſame ſpot, when the 
affairs of America were at the loweſt ebb of depreſſion, filled him with 
ſenſations that cannot be deſcribed, He was rowed acroſs the bay 
from Elizabeth-Town to New-York in an elegant barge by thirteen 
pilots, All the veſſels in the harbour hoiſted their flags, Stairs were 
erected and decorated for his reception. On his landing, univerſal joy 
difuſed itſelf through every order of the people, and he was received 
and congratulated by the governor of the State, and officers of the cor» 
poration, He was conducted from the landing-place to the houſe 
which had been fitted up for his reception, and was followed by an 
tlegant proceſſion of militia in their uniforms, and by gue again wh 
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of citizens. In the evening, the houſes of the inhabitants. were bril. 
liantly illuminated. A day was fixed, ſoon after his arrival, for his 
taking the oath of office, which was in the following words: * 1 do 
folemnly ' ſweat that I will faithfully execute the office of. Prefident of 
the United States, and will, to the beſt of my ability, preſerve, pro- 
tet, and defend,” the conftitution of the-United States.” On this oc, 
cafion he was wholly cloathed in American manufaRures, In the morn. 
ing of the day appointed for this purpoſe, the clergy of different deno. 


minations aſſembled their congregations in their reſpeRive places of 


worſhip, and offered up public prayers for the Preſident and people of 
the United States. About fioon a. proceſſion followed by a multi 
tude: of citizens, moved from, the Preſident's houſe to Federal Hall. 

When they came within a ſhort diſtance from the Hall, the troops, 


aotomnpanied. by the Viee-Prefident, Mr. Pts Adanis, paſled into the 
Senate Chamber. laymediately-after, acoompanied by both houſes, be 
went into the gallery fronting Broad- ſtreet, and before them, and an 
immenſe concourſe of citizens, took the oath, preſcribed by the con. 
ſtitution, which was adminiſtered by R. R. Livingſton, the Chancel. 
lor of the State of New, York, An awful ſilence prevailed among tho 


ſpectators during this part of the ceremony, It was a minute of the 


moſt ſablime political joy. The Chancellor then proclaimed him Pre- 
ſident of the United States. This was anſwered by the diſcharge of 
thirteen guns; and by the effuſion of ſhouts, from near ten thouſand 
grateful and affectionate hearts. The Preſident bowed moſt reſpect. 
fully to the people, and the air reſounded again with their acclama- 
tions. He then retired to the Senate Chamber, where he made an ani- 
mated ſpeech to both houſes ; in which his language not only expreſſed 
his own feelings on this ſolemn octafion, but likewiſe diſcoyered his 
anxiety and concern for the welfare and e et the g 
whoſe cauſe he had before riſked his lite, 4 

Several circumſtances concurred to — the ſeene of his inavguns- 
Gon unnſually ſolemn—the preſence of the beloved Father and Deli- 
verer of his country—the impreſſions of gratitude for his paſt- ſervices 
—the'vaft coneourſe of ſpectator - the devout fervency with which be 


repeated the'oath, and the reverential manner in which he bowed W 


kifs the facred volume theſe circumſtances, together with that of his 
being eboſen to the moſt dignified office in America, and perhaps in the 
world, by the R 
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